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PREFACE. 


The  Michigan  School  is  very  fortunate  in  the 
fact  that  of  the  three  men  who  were  longest  at 
its  head,  two  still  survive/and  the  son  of  its  first 
Superintendent  is  a  man  who  stands  very  high 
in  the  profession  of  teaching  the  Deaf.  When  the 
writing  of  a  history  of  this  School  was  first  pro- 
posed, these  gentlemen  were  asked  to  contribute. 
So  much  of  this  history  as  relates  to  the  time  prior 
to  September,  1864,  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Edward 
Allan  Fay,  Professor  of  Languages  at  the  National 
College,  the  oldest  son  of  Rev.  Barnabas  May- 
nard  I<'ay,  the  first  Superintendent.  Professor 
Egbert  L.  Bangs  writes  a  sketch  of  his  times, 
and  M.  T.  Oass  who  was  in  charge  for  the  nine 
years  preceding  July,  1892,  furnished  the  notes  for 
that  portion  of  the  story. 

The  remainder  of  this  history  is  the  work  of 
Miss  Nora  V.  Long,  who  has  with  great  diligence 
siearched  the  report:^)  and  the  files  of  the  Mtrror  f  ;r 
useful  and  interesting  data.  All  that  remained  for 
th^  compiler  was  to  reduce  this  material  to  the 
length  suited  for  this  purpose. 

FRANCIS  DEVEREUX  CLARKE, 

_        •  Superintendent. 

Flint,  Michigan, 

Feb.  ist,  1893. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  Sfafp  nf  m-  u-  "      - 

ed  in  1850,  „„„eai„.  i^X^..^,^^Z^' ^^l^ 
tutions  for  thp  ho.,ofi+  x- ^,  ^l^^^^^^ion.  Jnsti- 
are  deaf,    „lb   b  f  "'"  inhabitants  who 

festered  and  s"pp!!S"~"'  ^''^"  '''-^^  "« 

-ch  institu  iorVreJ,;    "  ^T  *"  "*^"'''' 
the  .suggestion  of  the   i^t-i^^^ot  e1  H'.'''''  "* 

-m,  aioint  solution  :::r;x;rc^"- 

that  the  gods  are  mnTn  ' ,  f''''^^"'K  doubtless 
help  the^elvesthe  a  :  L  ff"  ^''^'^^  "''<' 
waiting  for  acti;„  l^::JSTt^T^ 

and  the'B,r„d"rht:^JttJ  •'""'   ^'""'' 
appropriated   eight  sect  ons  If  W  .    '"'t""'  '""' 
lands  for  the  erection  S  buHdit  ^'**   ""'""« 
At  several  successive  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
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additional  sections  of  salt- spring  lands  were  .ap- 
propriated— sixteen  thousand  acres  in  all— and,  in 
1850,  $5,000  in  money;  but  as  the  market  price  of 
the  lands  at  that  time  was  low  a'ld  the  sales  were 
few,  as  only  $1,000  of  the  money  appropriation  was 
available  that  year  and  not  more  than  $3,000  in 
any  'year  thereafter,  and  as  the  needs  of  the  insane 
were  regarded  as  more  pressing  than  those  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind,  it  was  deemed  impracticable  to 
open  the  school.  Meanwhile,  in  1850,  the  village, 
now  city,  of  Flint,  whose  citizens  had  agreed  to 
contribute  $3,000  in  money  and  twenty  acres  of 
land  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution,  was  chosen 
as  its  future  location. 

In  1853,  $3,000  were  appropriated  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  other  purposes.  Two 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  were  deputed  to 
visit  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  in  other 
states,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  information  which 
should  guide  them  in  the  erection  of  buildings.  As 
a  result  of  this  visit  the  board  wisely  decided  not 
to  defer  the  establishment  of  the  Institution  until 
permanent  buildings  should  have  been  erected,  but 
to  hire  a  house  and  open  the  school  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  their  visit  to  other  states  in  search  of  informa- 
tion the  trustees  had  been  favorably  impressed 
with  the  Rev.  Barnabas  Maynard  Fay,  an  instruc- 
tor in  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
when  they  decided  to  open  the  school  they  invited 
him  to  become  principal.  Mr.  Fay  was  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College  and  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
at  that  time  forty-seven  'years  of  age,  a  man  of 
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earnest  religious  character,  good  judgment,  and  un- 
tiring devotion  to  his  work.     He  was  especially  fit- 
ted to  direct  a  school  in  which  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  were  united,  having  had  five  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution, and  three  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  of 
the  blind  in  the  Indiana  Institution.      He  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  trustees;  a  suitable  house  was 
rented,  and  notice  was  given  that  the  school  would 
be  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1854. 

On  the  6th  of  February  the  first  pupil  came;  it 
was  James  Bradley,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
a  prosperous  farmer  at  Lawton,  Michigan,  but  is 
now  resding  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  By  the 
close  of  the  year  there  were  seventeen  deaf  pupils 
in  attendance. 

The  house  first  rented  was  a  fine  one  on  Church 
street,  surrounded  by  ample  grounds;  it  is  now  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Jerome  Eddy.  In  the  following 
year  the  Institution  was  removed  to  a  larger  but 
less  attractive  house  where  Mr.  Marvin  C.  Barney 
now  lives.  Within  the  enclosure  there  was  anoth- 
er building  which  was  used  as  a  school-house. 

Meanwhile  work  was  in  progress  on  the  per- 
manent building  of  the  Institution.  In  1856  the 
school  wing  was  completed,  and  was  immediately 
occupied  for  residence  as  well  as  school  purposes 
The  number  of  pupils  at  this  time  was  forty-seven- 
m  the  following  year  it  rose  to  seventy-seven' 
and  the  erection  of  the  main  building  was  begun.' 
All  the  walls  were  put  up  in  1857  and  1858,  and  the 
central  portion,  though  still  unfinished,  was  otj^ 
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ciipied  in  1861.  As  one  wing  after  another  Was 
completed  at  long  intervals  in  the  several  years 
succeeding,  they  were  immediately  brought  into 
service  by  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  pu- 
pils. The  front  portion  of  the  building— that  de- 
signed for  the  residence  of  the  officers  and  teachers 
— was  not  available  for  use  until  1870.  During  one 
year,  1863-'64,  the  accommodations  were  so  insuffi- 
dent  that  the  department  for  the  blind  had  to 
be  suspended. 

The  distinction  originally  established  between 
rfch  and  poor  pupils  was  removed  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1855.  Since  that  time  the  benefits  of 
the  Institution  have  been  free  to  all  suitable  candi- 
dates residing  in  the  State.    In  1857  the  Legisla- 
ture further  enacted  that  where  pupils,  on  account 
of  pdverty,  were  unable  to  provide  themselves  with 
suitable  clothing  and  other  necessary  expenses  for 
attending  school,  the  board  of  trustees  should  have 
discretionary  power  to  render  them  such  assist- 
ance, not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  per  annum  for 
each  person;  all  such  monies  to  be  charged  to  the 
county  of  which  the  person  assisted  was  a  resident. 
In  the  same  year  the  control  of  the  Institution 
.was  separated  from  that  of  the  hospital  for  the 
iiisane  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  there  should 
iJB  two  distinct  boards  of  trustees  for  the  two  es- 
tablishments, each  to  consist  of  of  three  members,  • 
to  be  appomted  by  the  Governor, 

In  September,  1864,  Mr.  Fay  resigned  the  office 
of  princip3:  on  account  of  Mrs.  Fay's  failing  health 
which  necessitated  a  change  of  climate.  Mrs.  Fay 
h^  been  an  efficient  helper  in  the  work  of  th© 
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Institution  from  the  beginning,  having  filled  the 

add  tion,  as  a  labor  of  love,  taught  a  class  of  blind 
pupils  most  of  the  time.  A  fte.  leaving  the  In  "^ 
tution  Mi  and  Mrs.  Fay  resided  chieflv'at  Saratl 
Springs,  New  York,  on  account  of  Mi.  Pw' 
health,  until  her  death  in  IHSO.      Mr.  Fay's  rem! 

r/:?,w"  '"''''  ""'^"^  -'*"  hi.s  old  son 
at  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
died  March  8. 1886. 

Among  the  teachei-s  associated  with  Mr  Fav  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  during  his  ten  years  of 

~6.  m"i*-  T'""""  "^^  ^  «"olied 
Kendall  i,chool,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  W.  W 
Angus,  formerly  a  teacher  in  le  New  -York  Insti- 
tution, and  afterwards  in  the  Indiana  InstLtion 
where  he  died  in  1879;  Miss  Isabella  H.  Eansom 
now  M^.  Carroll,  afterwards  a  teacher  in  the  New 
York,  Minnesota,  and  Arkansas  Schools;  Mr.  Jacob 
L.  Greene,  now  president  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual 

Metrs^^T^^r  'TT^'  ""  ''''^"^'''  ««-"-• 
Messrs.    Thomas  h.  Brown  and  Willis  Hubbard 

who  are  stiU  in  the  service  of  the  Institution    "' 

On  Mr.  FayV  resignation  Prof.  E.  L.   Bangs    a 

teacher  ,n  the  New  York  Institution  was  chosfn  t' 

:~fotws;"^'^"^*''^^*--"^-^'»^"^"'- 
MR.  BANGS'  SKETCH. 

sketc'j,7f  ''r".''"'"*'''**"'  ^  Pr^P^™  a  historical 
sketch  of  what  is  now  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
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,   Deaf,  for  the  period  of  twelve  years  during  which  I 
was  its  Principal. 

A  horse  turned  out  to  grass  after  years  of  service, 
presumably  forgets  what  heavy  loads  he  used  to 
draw—what  ruts  he  got  into— what  sore  places  the 
harness  made  when  it  galled  him,  as  well  as  the 
oats  upon  which  he  used  to  feed,  and  the  driver, 
who  sometimes  cheered  him  with  pleasant  words,' 
and  sometimes  nagged  him  with  the  silken  end  of 
the  whip.      The  horse  may  forget  his  past  life,  nay 
doubtless  does  forget  it.     The  servant  of  the  public 
m  the  present  instance  at  least  finds  it  necessary  to 
prick  his  memory  with  the  spur  to  quicken  it  for 
the  task  now  before  him.     In  the  Summer  of  1864 
the  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  were  looking 
for  a  successor  to  Rev.  B.  M.  Fay,  who  for  ten  years 
had  done  the  arduous  work  of  a  pioneer.    I  was 
then  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  which  Harvey  P.  Peet  was 
Pnncipal.  He  placed  my  name  before  the  Trustees, 
and  by  their  invitation,  I  came  to  Flint  to  look  the 
ground  over.     Railroad  communication,  stopped  at 
Fentonville,  and  from  there  I  came  to  Flint  in  a 
stage.    The  older  inhabitants  can  well  remember 
the  line  of  stages  then  run  by  Mr.  Boss  stopped  at 
the  Carlton  house,  now  the  Bryant  House,  at  that 
time  so  full  of  soldiers  that  I  thought  myself  lucky 
in  securing  a  blanket  upon  which  I  slept,  spreading 
it  upon  the  floor  and  wondering  as  I  lay  there  if 
the  city  with  a  hard  name  would  ever  have  any 
attractions  for  me.  1  found  in  the  morning  that  the 
sun  did  shine  as  brightly  here  as  in  old    York 
btate,  and  in  due  season  rpnc^vfori  rnvc-^if  j^-  u--^    t 
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B.  Walker,  one  of  the  Trustees.  At  that  time,  thejf* 
were  three  trustees  on  the  Board,  two  of  them 
residing  in  Flint,  the  third  always  residing  in  some 
other  place.     There  was  no  Central  Board  of  Con- 
trol then,  and  the  work  done  by  these  three  gentle- 
men was  well  done.   Benjamin  Pierson,  whose  home 
used  to  be  near  Music  Hall,  was  President  of  tha 
Board.    John  P.  LeRoy  of  Pontiac  was  Secretary, 
J.  B.  Walker  was  Acting  Commissioner,  and  bow 
about   the   same   relation   to    the    business    and 
financial  affairs  of  the  Institution  that  the  maii^ 
spring  bears  to  the  wheels  of  a  watch.     Under  his 
personal  supervision  the  front  building,  the  east 
and  west  wings,  and  the  centre  and  school  builds 
ings  were  completed.     The  office  of  Acting  Com- 
missioner has  for  a  number  of  years  been  abolish- 
ed.   There  was  no  steward  in  the  early  days.     The- 
purchases  were  made  by  the  Commissioner  and  the. 
Principal.      The  accommodations  were  very  primi- 
tive.      Only  the  school  building  was  completed 
when  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  Principal.      One 
of  the  lower  rooms  served  for  dining  room,  boys' 
sitting  room  and  laundry.      Tallow  dips  were  in^ 
sorted  in  blocks  of  wood  and  in  the  hgJils  a  few 
kerosene  lamps  gave  a  dim  but  not  religious  light. 
There  were  stumps  everywhere  except  within  the^ 
buildings.  All  things  were  at  war  prices.  The  bedding 
so  far  as  sheets  were  concerned  reminded  me  of  the- 
outfit  of  Falstaff,  soldier  Ijoys.    He  said,  "  There's-: 
but  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company,  and 
the  half  shirt  is  two  napkins  tacked  together."  But 
better  days  came.      There  was  then  no  such  officer 
as  a  boy's  supervisor.    Supervision  was  taken  % 
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week  at  a  time  by  the  gentlemen  teachers  and  the 
principal.    . 

The  first  chapel  services  for  the  mutes  were  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  same  services  at  a  later 
period,  They  were  conducted  in  a  corner  school 
rcK)m  at  the  west  end  of  the  school  house.  The 
pupils  stood  u  ing  the  whole  service.  The  Blind 
were  then  in  the  Institution  and  were  sent  to  the 
churches  in  town  on  Sunday.  It  was  a  long 
cherished  project  of  the  Trustees  to  erect  buildings 
for  the  Blind  on  the  north  side  of  the  Northern 
Wagon  Road  where  the  State  owned  a  site  that 
would  have  been  a  good  one  for  such  a  purpose. 
Their  thought  was  to  have  one  Board  manage 
the  two  Schools. 

Time  passed  on  and  we  moved  from  the  rear 
building  into  the  east  wing.  Then  later  we  took 
possession  of  the  centre  building,  then  of  the  west 
wing,  and  at  last  we  found  ourselves  living  in  the 
f rant. 

For  maijy  years  the  meals  of  pupils,  teachers  and 
P^ncipal's  fq,mily  were  served  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  room  —  a  democratic  arrangement 
th^^t  the  tax  payer  of  the  period  regarded  with 
profonnd  veneration.  The  period  of  instruction 
then  allowed  was  seven  years.  In  1871,  it  was,  in- 
creased to  eight  years. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  term  the  public  ex- 
hi]bition  in  the  chapel  was  looked  forward  to  as 
a. great  event.  The  Blind  pupils  furnished  music 
and  oral  recitations — the  mutes,  exercises  at  the, 
sls^^ea  and  pantomime.  The  attendance,  especially 
fnqm  the  country  was  good. 
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If  I  remember  correctly  the  printing,  shoe 
making  and  cabinet  making  trades  were  introduced 
for  the  mutes,  and  basket  making  for  the  Blind, 
during  my  connection  with  the  school.  It  is  far 
easier  to  get  money  now  than  it  was  then,  and  as 
the  state  grows  richer,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  will  always  be  generously 
cared  for,  and  that  success  will  attend  all  efforts 
made  for  the  welfare  of  God's  silent  ones. 

EGBERT  L.  BANGS, 
Ex-Prin.,  Mich.  Inst.  D.  &  D. 


Mr.  Bangs  omitted  to  riiention  that  in  the  fall  of 
1867  articulation  was  introduced.  At  this  time  there 
were  125  pupils,  and  of  these  25  received  lessons  in 
articulation.       in   1872,   Governor   Bagley  recom- 
mended  that  an   appropriation   be   made   by    the 
Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  amuse- 
ment and   reading  matter  for  the  pupils.     $2,000 
was  given,  and  Avith  a  portion  of  this  fund,  books 
were  purchased,  and  the  formation  of  a  library  was 
begun.        As    the    outgrowth    of   printing    being 
taught  to  the  pupils,  the  Mirror  was  issued  in 
1874.    We  find  that  in  1875,  there  existed  a  literary 
society,  the  "  Silent  Debaters.""     In  1876,  specimens 
of  work  from  the  several  industries,  were  sent  to 
Philadelphia.    Of  the  eight  prizes  awarded  to  the 
educational    exhibits    of    Michigan,   one    was    re- 
ceived here.       In  the  spring  of  that  year,  350  trees 
were  set  out  upon  the  Institution  grounds  to  com- 
memorate the  year.     In  May,  Mr.  William  L.  M. 
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Breg  died.    He  had  been  u  teacher  in  the  scliool  for 
28  years. 

During  the  siiuuner  of  1H76,  Mr.  J.  Willis  Parker, 
M.  A.,  who  had  been 'a  teacher  in  the  school,  was 
elected  Principal  ad  interim.  At  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  he  was  chosen  Principal,  and  served  as 
such  for  two  years.  I  )uring  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1877,  rooms  for  the  ])rinting-office  and  the  shoe 
shop  were  fixed  up  in  the  second  story  of  the 
cabinet  shop.  These  had  been  in  the  school  wing. 
Broom  making  was  introduced  during  that  year. 
In  June,  1879,  Prof.  Parker,  his  health  necessitating 
the  change  in  climate,  left  to  accept  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Deaf.  Thom- 
as Maclntire,  Ph.  D.,  who  had  been  for  26  years 
Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
In  1879,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  Legislature  provided  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  blind  pupils  from  this  school.  In 
the  fall  of  1880,  the  Blinr'  did  not  return,  but 
the  places  made  vacant  by  this  removal,  were 
nearly  all  filled  by  deaf  pupils.  In  October,  1879,  a 
new  literary  society  was  organized,  called  the 
"Silent  Literary  Society."  In  the  laws  of  1881, 
Act  No.  238,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Supefintendent.  In  June,  1882,  D.  H.  Church  was 
was  appointed  to  that  position.  Mr.  Church  had 
been  connected  with  the  school  as  Steward  for 
nine  years.  At  the  same  time,  F.  A.  Piatt,  a 
graduate  of  Michigan  University,  and  for  many 
years  a  teacher  in  the  Institution,  was  employed 
as  Principal.    In  September,  1888,  Mr.  Piatt  resign- 
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ed  to  go  into  buainesH.     At  thin  time,  the  plan 
of  organization   was  changed,  by  placing  all  de- 
partments under  the  Superintendent's  control,  and 
abolishing  the  office  of  Principal.       Mr.  M.  T.  Gaas, 
Superintendent   of   the    public  schools    of    Flint, 
was  tendered  the  position  of  Superintendent  which 
he  accepted.     Mr.  Church   remained  as  Steward. 
Mr.  Oass  \vas  a  graduate  of  Michigan  University, 
classic  course.        At  this  date,  on  account  of  a 
prospective  increase   in  numbers,  the  erectio..   <*'f 
a  new  building  was  begun,  and  completed  in  th« 
fall  of   1884.     The  dining-room   and  kitchen  are 
in  this  building,  and  it  also  furnished  apartments 
for  the  Superintendent  and  his  family,  and  addi- 
tional dormitories  for  the  girls.     This  pi-oved  to  be 
a  wise  provision,  and  made  none  too  soon;  fOr 
nearly  all  the  available  room  was  occupied  im- 
mediately upon  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall, 
and  has  continued  filled  since.     In  1884-5,  ah  ex- 
amination of  the  house  sewerage  disclosed  the  fact 
that  it  was  very  defective.       A  complete  overhaul- 
ing of  the  entire  system  was  made,  and  it  was 
thoroughly  improved.    At  the  same  time  the  old 
system  of  steam  heating  was  changed  for  the  low 
pressure  system.    This  work  was  done  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  ol     '^     competent    en- 
gineer of  the  Institution,  O  ;      ,  j    Quig  r  • '  his 
assistants.      In  connection   with  this  work  also, 
there  was  an  entire  change  made  in  the  system 
of  ventilation.     Many  other  improvements  were 
made  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Gass.     A 
wood-shed  was  built  in  1884,  a  piggery  of  briolc 
in  1886,  d  tool  and  lumber  shed  in  1887,  a  green 
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house  in  18H8,  and  a  stock  shed  in  1889.  A  cot- 
tage foi  the  Superintendent  was  built  in  1888-9. 
This,  with  the  exception  of  the  brick  and  mason 
work,  was  entirely  built  from  the  shops  of  the 
school,  and  by  the  work  of  the  })oys  in  them,  after 
plans  drawn  by  the  Superintendent.  It  is  artistic 
in  design,  and  elegant  in  finish  and  workmanship, 
and  stands  as  a  monument  of  the  skill  and  industry 
of  the  pupils  of  the  school,  and  a  credit  to  the 
instruction  they  receive  in  manual  training. 

In  1887,  sixty  acres  of  land  were  purchased, 
and  added  to  the  Institution  farm. 

In  1886,  an  art  department  was  established 
in  the  school.  Through  this,  all  pupils  receive  some 
elementary  instruction  in  drawing,  and  those  who 
show  themselves  possessed  of  marked  talent  are 
given  special  instruction.  Inhere  was  added  to 
this  department  in  1888,  wood  carving. 

In  1888,  an  oral  department  was  organized  in  the 
the  school,  with  a  single  teacher  engaged  in  this 
line  of  work. 

In  the  summer  of  1890,  the  sentiment  of  parents 
was  ascertained  by  correspondence,  concerning  the 
uniforming  of  the  boys,  and  during  the  following 
year  uniforms  of  a  navy  blue  flannel  were  pro- 
cured, and  the  boys  required  to  wear  ihem.  In 
connection  with  this  movement,  there  was  es- 
tablished in  1891  a  tailoring  department. 

In  1890,  after  carefully  canvassing  the  field, 
the  Silent  Educator,  a  paper  supported  by,  and 
designed  for  deaf-mute  instructors,  was  issued  from 
the  printing  ofhce  of  the  school,  by  two  of  its 
most  enterprising  teachers.  Mr.  (leo.  W.  Cook  and 
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Mr.  Thomas  Monroe.  This  was  done  primarily  to 
meet  a  very  general  need  and  demand  for  such 
a  paper,  and  secondarily  to  give  more  steady  em- 
ployment to  the  great  number  of  pupils  in  the 
prin+ing  department  of  the  school.  It  proved  a 
most  successful  enterprise. 

In  1891,  a  change  was  made  in  the  chapel.       The 
walls  were  beautifully  decorated  and  an  inclining 
floor  put  in  so  that  every  pupil  can  see  the  speaker 
without  having  his  view  obstructed  by  those  in 
front. 

In  July,  1892,  Mr.  Thomas  Monroe,  who  was 
educated  at  the  Flint  High  School,  and  had  taught 
for  ten  years  in  the  school,  and  by  his  ability  and 
energy,  had  raised  himself  to  a  high  position  as 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  was  elected  Superintendent 
Mr.  Monroe  entered  at  once  with  great  energy 
upon  his  new  duties,  making  changes  in  the  system 
of  sewerage  that  were  sadly  needed,  and  laying 
wise  plans  for  the  future  of  the  school. 

In  August,  he  ably  represented  the  Michigan 
School  at  the  Conference  of  Principals  in  Colorado- 
impressing  that  assemblage  with  the  idea  that 
his  selection  as  Superintendent  by  the  Board  of 
Control,  was  a  very  wise  one. 

But  he  was  destined  never  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  speaking,  as  Superintendent  from  his  chapel 
platform,  to  the  children  who  loved  him  Early  in 
September,  before  the  opening  of  the  school  he 
was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever.  He  lingered  until 
the  dOth  of  that  month,  ministered  to  bv  a  devoted 
wife,  when  he  passed  to  his  rest,  surrounded  by 
those  who   loved  him  most,  mourned   bv  all   the 
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children  of  the  school  most  devotedly,  and  having 
just  attained  the  ambition  of  his  life: — to  be  the 
head  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf.  A  sad- 
der death  has  never  occurred  in  the  history  of 
this  school,  nor  of  any  other. 

On  Mr.  Monroe's  death,  Mr.  Thos.  L.  Brown,  the 
oldest  teacher  of  the  School,  was  appointed  Acting 
Superintendent.  At  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  Mr.  Francis  D.  Clarke,  then  the 
Principal  of  the  Arkansas  State  School,  and  who 
had  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  profession  of 
teaching  the  Deaf  by  an  experience  of  many  years 
as  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution,  and  who 
was  very  highly  recommended  for  the  Superintend- 
ency,  by  almost  every  Principal  of  a  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  the  Northern  States,  was  elected  unan- 
imously. Mr.  Clarke  took  charge  of  the  School  on 
December  1st,  1892;  and  on  that  inorning,  for  the 
second  time  in  ten  years,  the  pupils  of  the  school 
were  addressed  in  chapel,  by  their  Superintendent 
in  their  own  language. 

The  time  since  then  has  been  too  short  to  decide 
whether  Mr.  Clarke  will  be  able  to  lift  the  Michi- 
gan School  for  the  Deaf  to  a  position  among  the 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  as  high  as  that  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  University  among  Universities.  Such  is 
his  aim.  That  he  may  succeed  is  the  hope  of  all 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  children  of 
America. 
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G.  L.  WVCKOFF. 
Born  in  Oneida  County,  New  York, 

Jfiiinary  22,  1850, 
Came  west  with  his  parents  and  located  in  Jackson 
County,  fowa,  in  1864.  Subsequently  removed  to  Kansas 
and  entered  upon  the  work  of  instructing  the  Deaf  in  1878. 
After  ten  years  of  labor  in  the  Kansas  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  he  was  called  to  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Deaf.  For  the  six  years  la^^t  past  he  has  been  the  Princi- 
pal of  this  school. 
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TIIK  MAIN   HIIIIJ)lN(i. 

Tho  Main  nuildintr  is  composed  of  a  center   live   stories   high 
with  an  east  .uul  west  wing  of    four    stories   each.     The    entire 
length  is  three  hnn.lre.1  and   twenty   feet  and   width   sixty   feet 
The  east  wing  or  girls'  side  is  occupied  in  third  and   fonrU.   Moors 
by  the  girls'  dormitories.    The  second  Moor  is    used   for  guest 
chambers,  girls' sitting  rooms,  girls' study  rooms  and  sewing  de- 
partment.    The  basement  door  contains  girls'    hath   and  dollies 
rooms,  female  domestics'  sh-eping  apartments,  store   roo.n    and 
gymnasium.     The  west  wing  or  hoys'  side  has.  on  the  third  Ih.or 
the  smaller  hoys'  dormitories,  while  the  fourth  lloor  is  occupie.1  by 
the  larger  boys.     The  secon.l  llo.ucntains  boys'  stiuly  ro.uns  and 
hoys  reading  room.    In  the  basenumt  are  boys'   hath   and  clothes 
rooms,  sleeping  roon.s  for  male  help  and   the  llower  department 
with  a  conservatory  attached  (m  the  outside,  in  rear  of  hu.ldiug. 
I  he  lift,  door  ol  the  central  building  is  used  for  the  hospital.  This 
IS  complete  ,n  it.self.  having  hot  and  cold  water,  steam  heat,  elec- 
tric light  and  gas.  hath    room  and  closets,  pantry  and   nurse's 
rooms      I  here  are  .separate  apartments  for  boys'  hospital,  girls' 
hospital,  parents'  room,  doctors'  room,  preliminary  ward  lor  conta- 
gious diseases,  and  a  separate  hospital,  isolated   and  .secure    for 
careot  patients  sunVring  from   sickness,  infectious  and  conta- 
gious.    An  elevator  fr-.m  the  hasement  runs  to  the  hospital   with 
intermediate  landings  on  ll.H.rs  below.    The  fourth  story   of  the 
central  building  was  formerly  occupied  for  chapel  pnr|.oses  hut  is 
now  divided  into  large  airy  rooms  for  large  boys'  .lormitories.   The 
hin/loor  is  occupied  hy  the  rooms  of  resilient   male  and   female 
teachers.     I  he  second   or  ollice   lloor  contains   the   parlors,   two 
gue,s.  chambers,  public  and  private  ollice  of  superinten.leiit  aii.l 
he  living  rooms  of  sui.erinlendent  and  malron.      IJasement  or 
(Irst  story  IS  divided  into  two  large  rooms  designed   and    u.sed  as 
play  nu.n.s,  one  for  the  boys  the  other  for  the  girls.     There  are 
two  stai.d  pij.es  with  valves  on  each  floor  and  hose  attached    lead- 
ing water  direct  from  the  reservoir  for  lire  prote(!*ion       Fire  es- 
capes have  been  placed  on  everv  side  of  the   h.iildiug,  including 
iront  an.l  rear.     A  .omplete  system  of  water  closets  and   wash 
rooms  and  trunk  i<.,,ins  on  each  .story  ami  in  both   ea.st  and   west 
wings  add  greatly  to  the  completeness  of  the  whole.    Kveiy  room 
in  the  entire  building  has  electric  light,  ga.s.  and  steam  heating, 
l.nderneath  the  eniire  structure,  a  tunnel  runs  from  east  to  west 
with  an  outside  opening  allowing  pure  and  fresh  air  to  permeate 
every  space  within  its  conlines.     The  wings  are  covered  with   tin 
root,  while  the  central  building  has  a  slate  roof  in   the  center  of 
which  rises  a  forty  feet  tower  anordinc  a  view  of  (lounr.il    ninff. 
Umaha,  Nebrasija,  and  the  surrounding  country. 
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OUK  NCIIOOL  IIOT'SE. 

WetHkemuch  pleH3ure  in  introducing. 0  our  readers  a  cut  and  short 
descnp Uon  of  our  school  house.  It  is  built  of  brIcK.  two  stories  high  be! 
s.des  a  basement  and  attic,  with  a  slate  roof.    The  hgure  is  that  of  a  square 

abo  tfin"'"        :  '"'""'    ''  "'  ^  ^^"^'^  ^'-•"--'  «t  a  distance  o 
abou   fifteen  rods  fronUhe  main  buildings.    The  first  and  second  floors 
each  have  hve  school  rooms  on  each  side  of  a  ball  passing  through  each 
sory     mnKing    twenty    large,  well    ventilated  recitati.;;,    rooms      a 
of  Which  Ks  supplied  w.th  individual  folding  desks  for  the  pupil      and 
J.eated  by  steam  from  our  boiler  house.    Each  school  room  has  a  cloak 
roo.nforu.euse  of  the  pupils  and  a  closet  for  the  use  of  the  teac.I 
Ihe  recitat.or.  rooms  average  20x30  feet,  and  a  blackboard  4H  feet  wide  ex- 

2^x2.^feet-transcms  ot  colored  glass  sur.nount  each  window,  and  serve  as 
ventilators-transoms  also  surmount  the  doors  of  the  recitation  and  cloak 
rooms  and  serve  the  same  purpose.  The  location  affords  a  view  of  land- 
scape  scenery  across  the  Missouri  to  its  banks  on  the  Nebraska  side,  with 
Lake  Manawa  and  the  cities  of  Omaha  and  Council  Ululfs  in  the  distance 
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('1!;m'eu  jjriLi)iN(i  of  industuial  soiiools. 


This  Htructme  was  erected  in  IHH'J  to  meet  the  growing  hiuI   urgent  re- 
;i.n.en,e,.ls  oi  the  „.,lustr.al  Department  of  the  InBtitution.      ItZyZ 

th'u*  i>;.m  i  "'t".'"?';  """^  ""  ''■'  ""'■"'  ""'  ''  ^"  »'"'«*^*^  '""•  eoHBtructed 
•i  .  :.  ""■*'  "^*^«««'^'^«    ••^•luire   it,   H   north    wing  can   be 

ttached  thereto  and  thus  form  a  con.plete  and  solid  huHding  for 
tlie  practical  training  of  all  pupils  assigned  to  the  various  trades 
taugh  .  It  is  forty  feet  front  and  thirty-six  feet  wide  and  inclnd  ng  bat 
me.  t.  I.ree  stomas  high.  The  basement  lloor  (proviJed  with  an  areaspace 
o  onied  b':  ;P'-"-^"-;;'.'^.fi:'vin«Hn.p,elight  and  vent.lationT  s 
occupied  by  (he  broom  making  depa.lment.  It  also  contains  the 
huge  steam  cvlinder  press  on  which  our  weekly  paper,  Tiik  Dkvf  Hawk- 

Hippies  and  machinery  tor  our  printing  odice.    The  second  floor  is  to  be 

worl  o?;! '"'""""  f  ""'"f  '"""'•  '"'^'  *'^^  ^'''^^"^  -''  ^''«'-«  ^»»""  fornnished 
work  of  the  carpenter  and  cabinet  department.    There  is  also  an  office  for 

the  Supenn  endent  on  this  door.  The  second  floor,  sixteen  feet  high,  is  the 
co.npositors  room  or  the  printing  office  proper.  It  is  provided  with  all  reas- 
onable modern  improvements  and  possibly  is  entitled  to  favorable 
(|o.npar.sion  with  any  printing  otHce  of  similiar  dimensions  in  the  state 
he  ent  re  building  IS  lit  by  electric  light  controlled  by  switches  on  each 
floor,  IS  heated  by  steam  from  a  boiler  in  an  adjacent  building  It  is 
covered  by  a  tin  roof  and  all  its  floors  are  of  double  thickness  save 
basement  floor  which  is  of  cement.  It  has  flfty  windows  proviZg  more 
than  aniple  ligh  and  ventilation.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  it  not  th^e  Z^ 
biuiaiiig,  erected  by  the  state  on  our  premises. 
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SOUTH  WIXG  OF  INDlTSTlllAL  SCHOOLS. 

This  building  was  erected  i,i  1875  and  at  il.at  time  was  considered  amnie 
to„rov.de  for  the  wants  of  the  school.    It  is  a  Koud   brick  s t  S  re       ' 
stories  with   tin  roof.    It  is  eighty   feet  long  and   tlurty  fee  tw  r  ea  h 
oar  d.v.dednuo  two  huge  shops  with  hull  and  stairway  in  the  cen.er 
Ihe  basement  or  cellar  is  occupied  by  boiler  and  engine  room  and     aint 
shop     The  ground  floor  south  side  ,s  the  carpenter  stop  proper  w  ile  the 

b";   ;  sTw"  mairir""";"-^  '"'  •"  winch  are  turnn.glathe.sci;c:,a!sa: 
boaid  saws  mortice  machines,  etc.     The  second  floor  immediatelv  above 

rpt'tZt      Th'  H  room    thirty  by  thirty-six,    devoted  to  theUU;  ring 
depaitment.     This    is     perhaps    the    best    finished  room  in  the  entire 

outh  of'  ;?"'"  ;"'  "";■■'  •"'  ----"^"^  --l  oak   nnish     The" 

t  r.oZ'to^    I       .      "■'  •'""'"'•  *'"'  ^^"'»-'"^*«"ine.y  are  contained  in 
(Inn  .         V^  ^''^  *'"'"'"  '"  «ef<ning  a  knowledge  of  the  tra.lo     Fach 

noo.  has  steam  heating  and  electric  light.    The  entu;  building  isuitllv 
arranged  tor  the  puipo.^es  for  which  it  was  built  ^ 
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PUP1L8'  JnNlN(J  UOOM  AND  CIIAIMiL. 

This  structure  is  sitiuited  iuiiiiediately  in  leaf  of  iiiid  adjoining  tlie 
mum  buiidinjT.  Tiie  entire  lower  (loor,  seventy  by  eigiity-five  feet,  ia  as- 
signed as  a  pupils'  dii.ing  room.  Vccess  to  this  roon.  is  had  by  doorson  tlie 
east  and  west  sides  as  well  as  l,y  hallways  leading  direct  from  boys'  and 
«irls  playrooms.  It  contains  thirty-six  tables,  each  ta')le  seating  eight 
pupils.  The  same  system  of  steam  heat,  gas  and  electric  1  ight  prevails  here 
as  elsewhere.  The  chauel,  m  second  floor,  is  sevputy  leet  long  and  fifty  feet 
wide  and  twenty  live  feet  high.  U  is  furnished  with  three  hundred  chairs 
for  the  acconimouation  of  the  pupils.  Anelevaled  platform  or  stage  covers 
the  center  of  the  south  wall.  A  large  gallery  runs  the  entire  width  on 
north  side  of  chapel  room  thus  nffordingall  facilities  fur  alarge convenient 
audience  room.  Thespi.ce  remaining  between  chapel  and  main  .,uilding, 
on  second  floor  and  above  pupils' dining  room,  is  divided  iido  commodious 
roouirf  for  library,  reading  room,  museum,  board  room,  superintendent's 
mam  office  and  booii-keeper'sollice.  A  large  hallway  pas,se3  through  the 
center  while  two  pairs  of  large  folding  doors  open  into  the  chapel  so  as  to 
secure  additional  room  fur  chapel  purposes  when  occasions  require  it 
Above  these  rooms  and  in  rear  of  gallery,  in  the  third  story  of  the  building", 
are  four  large  sleeping  apartments  for  officers  of  the  in.^titution.  This 
new  addition,  viz.,  the  enlargement  of  pupils'  dining  room,  gallerv,  library, 
and  offices  and  private  rooms  above  was  erected,  in  1890,  by  i»rovJsions  of 
the  Twenty-third  General  Assembly  and  afTo.ds  adequate  accommodations 
for  the  purposes. 
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LAUNDKV  AND  KirCIIEN. 

H  twoTnivt'^*  r '"''  ""^  ""''''''  ''"""^  ■■""'"  ''  «*t'"^t«'l  '»'«  l^itchen.  It  is 
ki  i'e  .  n  ott.';  Tf'  T"'-''''f  "^  "'"^^  """'  '"^  ''^"^'••^«'  «t*^^'»  -<»"  -^ 
and  w  m«  n.!  ;  h"  "r' "  f ^  ''"^^^"^  ^""'  ^''« ^'«'""K  "^"  conngated  iron 
^ree   room's      r  T  """'^  '''"'''''  '''"''   '''"^    ^'"«    «'""■   '-  ^l.e 

Srs'aX  Ph  '7  "'''*  '-^^I'^^tively  for  helps'  dinn.g  room,  o.li- 
cera  and  te.ichers  dining  room  and  superintendent's  dining  room       The 

Lelow  '  He,!:"''  T  -T}r:-'''''''  ^^•^^y  '^"*'^^'"S  -■■t"  »"'««"-"t  or  cellar 
below.     Here  are  placed  the  live  large  boilers  which  snpply  the  steam   for 

"oms"^ec;r:r- """ ""'  "'"^  '^  "^  '^^""^'^-^  ^'-p-  ^^^^^  -tc> .. : 

looms  lece.v  ng  room,  snpply  room  and  wash  and  steam  room.  A  small 
Z  '"'".""  """'"''■''  ''''''^'"'  ''"'l  •"'^"^^^  ='»^«ve.  The  second  (looMs 
he  ironmg  department.  Here  is  situated  the  ironing  school  where  Hrs 
Zf  TZZi^':'  "■•^  ^";.'"^  ''''  importanf  branch  ofTouseho.d 
Ts^efor    llrT.f      ?'"?'"' "^  ^^'-^  '^'•"'''"«^'  '^  >="•»«  •-<">'"  "'•'«  been  .set 

utetiN-nrnf"^ ''"''?'  ""''  ''"PP"'^*^  ^^^"  •^^^'^«'  l"»'try  and  cooking 
utensils,  a  truthful  copy  of  a  well  appointed  kitchen. 
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COW  BAllN, 

This  stiucture  whs  erected  especially  for  our  henl   of  Ilolstein  Cows 
forty  111  number.    It  is  situated  on  the  easterly  side  of  our  grounds  near 
the  flsh  pond.    It  is  built  of  wood   in  modern  style.    The  barn  is  112  feet 
long,  38  feet  wide  and  measures  from  ground  to  top  of  cupola  40  feet     'J'he 
front  two  story  annex  is  occupied  below  as  harness  room  while  the  second 
story  IS  intended  for  living  room  for  the  foreman  in  charge     It  has  all 
modern  conveniences,  being  provided  with  an  ample  supply  of  water  from 
a  drive   well  connected  with  a  large  receiving  tank  in  second  story  from 
where  it  is  distributed  by  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  barn.    A  tile  sewer  with 
laterals  reaches  every  part  of  the  stable  floor.    The  loft  contains  the  hay 
and  gram  and  food  for  horses  and  catiie.    A  large  hallway  or  drive  lOJ^ 
feet  wide  runs  through  the  center  on  either  side  of  which  are  located  the 
horse  stalls  (ten  in  number)  and  the  cow  stalls  (forty  in  number)     Horse 
stalls  are  made  of  solid  oak  plank  while  the  cows  are  fastened  by  Newton's 
patent  cow  tie,  a  device  which  renders  stanchions  and  partitions  useless 
Ihe  name  ot  every  animal  in  the  barn  is  painted  above  the  stall  and  in  the 
rear  of  each  cow  slates  have  been  fastened  on  the  side  wall  upon  which  the 
daily  results  of  milking  aro  written,  which  being  copied,  gives  a  complete 
record  ot  each  aniinai.     in  the  cow  lot,  but  detached  from  the  main  build- 
Mig  are  wagon  and  buggy  sheds,  calf  stalls,  hay  racks  and  corn  cribs      As 
a  Whole,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  it  is  a  very  commodious  and  com- 
plete structure. 
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INTERIOlt  VIEW  OF  A  BOYS'  DORMITORY. 

z:^z  rs;;rrT;r  *f  --'  ° -""sir 

every  room.     W  Zrs,,  Z  nln       Tl'f  "''^^'^  ^*^''^  '«  ^""''^''^^^  to 
have  inside  blindT  PuJ  J^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'  "'"'^  clomitory.  whilesome 

supervision  of  afattfja  t  '    "'  '"  '""''  ''"^"  ^""  ^^'^^  ""'^^  ^»>- 
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INTEUrOR  VIEW  OF  A  GIRLS'  DORMITORY 
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HORSE  BAllN.  CARRIAGE  SHED  AND  TOOL  HOUSE. 

.ZVr^  Hcconnnodatio,,  of  the  farm    teams   an.l  shelter  of  the  wagons 
and  f aim  machinery   this    building    was  erected  in    1882.    It  is  forty 

brick.  while  the  upper  or  second  story  is  of  frame.    It  is  easy  of  access  and 
so  constructed  as  to  afford  ample  storage  voom  in  loft  .for  hay  and  grain 
wl.ie  the  stalls  in  Hrst  story  will  accommodate  twelve  horses       if  has' 

wat  r:/.f '!1\"''''''"'  ""^«'^«  ""-^  ''  •"  "^-  Proxim  y  to  both 
water  station  and  hay  scales.    The  Carriage  Shed  and  Tool  House  are  one- 

TvVTZ'.T'"'""  "'■""':.''  '"'  "'"  '''''''''  ^^«*^  "«'»^«  resi  actively 
ionl  H./  ^  conveniently  situated  adjoining  the  Horse  Barn,  and  at^^ 
fhl  I  I^f  "e'^ef  "7  accommodations  for  the  protection  of  all  the  tools  and 
the  lighter  vehicles  and  machinery  belonging  to  the  institution 
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HISTORY  OF 

THE  IOWA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

For  nine  years  after  the  admission  of  Iowa  as  one  of    the 
states  in  the  Union  in  1846,  provision  for  the  education  of 
^  Its  deaf  children  was    made    in     varions    irregular  ways 
For  a  time  they  were  assisted  to  attend     schools    in    other 
states.    Later   Mr.  W.  E.  Ija.ns,  a  gentleman    of    liberal 
education  and  considerable  experience  in  the  instruction  of 
thedeaf,  established  a  private  schoolin    the    then    seat    of 
government  of  the  state,  Iowa  City.     This    school,    though 
i.ot  under  state  supervision,  was  aided    by  a   modest   grant 
from  the  treasury  of  the  CommonweMltli    and    was    tinally 
adopted    on  January  24th,  1855,  a  "State    Jnsritution    for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  an  act  to  establish  it  under  that  title 
having  been  paseed  by  the  General  Assembly  and  approved 
by  the  Governor  on  that  date. 

This  act  provided  that  the  institution  should  be  governed 
by  a  Board  of  Trustees  composed  of  the  Governor,  Secretary 
of  State,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  four 
other  members  elected  by  the  Senate  and  House  in  joint 
session.  Under  this  law  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  was 
composed  of  the  following  members:— 

Hon.  James  W.  Grimes,  Governor; 

Hon.  G.  W.   McCleary,  Secretary  of  State; 

Hon.  J.  D.  Eads,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction' 

William  Penn  Clarke, 

John  C.  Culbertson, 

Rev.  F.  A.  Shearer,  and  William  Crum. 

Fortunately,  the  legislative  power  was  content  to  estab- 
lish the  institution  and  provide  financial  support  for  it.  It 
is  too  often  thought  necessary  to  furnish,  in  addition  to  a 
board  of  managers,  a  minute  code  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  state  institutions.  These  have  almost  invariably 
proye„  .an  unpedimeut  to  advanueinent  and  a  preventive  to 
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development.     No  state   legislature,   no  .natter   how  wise 
•H>r  lunv  carofnl,  can  legislate  as  well    for  a  complex  com- 
mumty,  likeascho:,!    for   the  .leaf,  as  can  those  who  have 
made   the   management  of  snch  interests  a  special  study. 
Ihe  (reneral  Assemhly  of  [ovva  made  no  such  mistake     The 
entire   organizatio.,  and  managen.ent  was  left  nnlimited  in 
the  hands  of  the  board  and  it  has  so  remained  to  this  day 
almost  the  only  legal  requirement  incumbent  on  the  board 
being  the  obligation  to  show  a  faithful  expenditure  of  funds 
in  accordance   with   their   own   plans   for    the  good  of  the 
school  ° 

The  Board  immediately  proceeded  to  organize  by  electing 
Mr  Shearer  President;  Mr.  McCleary,  Secretary;  and    Mr 
Culbertson,  Ireasurer.     Mr.  Ijams'  private  school  of  twen 
ty  pupils  with  his  wife  as  Matron,  and  Perry  Barnes,  assist- 
Hut  teacher,  passed  on  the  third  day    of    February,  1855 
without  change,    under  the  cntrol  of  the  new  board      The' 
quarters  already  provided  in  a  small  frame  buildinc  on  one 
ot  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  though  far  fronrsuitable 
tor  the    uses  ,.f    the    school,   were    retained.      AVith     the 
beginning  of  the  next  term  it  was    found     that    additional 
room  must  be  obtained.     The  legislature  in  organizing  the 
institution  had    appropriated    ten  thousand  dollars   for  its 
equipment   and    support  for  the  years  1855  and  '56      A 
considerable    part  of  this   sum  was  expended  for  furniture 
Hnd  rent  of  building  but  the  thirty  four  new  j>upiU  admitted 
before  the  hrst  report  of  the otHcers  to  the  General  Assembly 
was  made  compelled  the     renting     of    another     house    at 
some  distance  from  the  first  to  be  used  as  a    boys'    lodging 
Hnd      school-room.     The    increased     number  "  of      p,,pii? 

elch  r  ir'Tw  "T'"^  '"  employment  of  an  additional 
teachei,  Mr.  DeWitt  Tonsley,  a  deaf  gentleman,  formerly 
a  pupil  ot  the  Ohio  Institution.     So  rapid  was  the  growth 

0  e  school  that  Mr.  Ijaius  in  his    Z    .eport,    .„!de    1 

1  ttle  less  than  two  years    after    the    formal    opening,  cat- 
alogues the  names  of  lifty-four  pupils  who    had    het    in 
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attendance,  ami  states    that  forty  four    were   actually  pre- 
sent at    the  date  of  the  report.  ^ 

Seven  tho.isand  dollars  was  appropriated  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  the  maintenance  of    the  Institntion  in  1857 
'>"N  notwithsta,i.ding  the  severest  econon.y,  a  dcHciency  of 
abont  one  thousand  dollars  was  found  at  the    end     of  'the 

The  officers  and  trustees  of  the  institution  early    recoe- 
Mized  the  impossibility  of  a  well  conducted  school  lodged  h. 
rented    buddings     ill    adapted     to    the    uses      demanded, 
so    hey     early       began      to    petition     for       a      pern^a- 
nent  loca  ,on  and  buildiugs  designed  expressly  for  the  deaf 
The  legislative  power,  however,  thought  that'the  time    for 
permanent  buildings  had  not  yet  come,  though  the  support 
fund  was  increased  from  $7,000  in  1857,  to$8,000  for  each' 
of  the  years    1858-59.     Notwithstanding    the  increased 
appropriation  the  report  for  these  two  years  notes    a  dcH- 
ciency  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  management 
of  the  institution  had  been  compelled  both  by  lack  of  funds 
and  room  to  limit  the  attendance. 

The  legislature      instead    of    remedying  this  condition, 
sl.ghtly  reduced  the  available  funds  for  the  succeeding  two 
years  so  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  retain  those  tlch- 
ers  already  employed,  and  the  most  rigid  economy  in  every 
cirect.on  became  necessary.     At  the    close    of  this    period 
therewas  but  one  assistant  teacher,     Mr.  J.  H    H    liams 
afterward  Superintendent  of  the  Tennessee  institution    foi' 
he  Deaf,  though  there  were  iifty-nine  pupils.     It  is    easy 
to  imagine  the  embarrassments  of  a  Superintendent    under 
such  circumstances.     Mr.   Ijams  had  not    only    to  oversee 
and  nianage  everything  in  connection  with  the  school  but  he 
was  also  teacher,  steward,  book-keeper  and  superintendent 
in  one.     So  onerous  were  his  duties  that  his  health  finally 
becoming  seriously  i.npaired,  he  was  compelled     to    resign 
fortunately  for  the  institution  it  was  at  that  time  in  chaL' 
of  a  board  of  trustees  who  recognized    in   a   superintendent 
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thfi  necessity  of  experience  and  fH.niliarity  with  the  work. 
Casting  about  them  for  a  suitahle  successor  to  Mr     Ijams 
their  choice  fell  upo.i  Mr.   JJonja.nin  Talbot,    a   gentlenmii 
who  1     .  I,een  for  several  years  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Ohio  institution  for  the  deaf  at  Columbus      A  more    r"ort. 
nnate  selection,  considering  all    the    circuTnstances,    could 
'•anly  have  been     made.     The    strict    probitv,     thorough 
scholarship  and  ripe  experience  of  the    mnv    h'ead    of    the 
school  wore  all  needed  for  the  upbuilding  of    facilities    for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  of  the  state.    Coming  as  he  did  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term  of  18(53,  in  the    baftle    summer 
when  all  theenergies  of  the  state  and  its  people  were  turned  to 
the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  not  much  more  could 
immediately  bedone  than  to  maintain    what    had    already 
been  established.     Even  through  the  war  time    the    school 
continued  slowly  to  grow  in  numbers  and  with  the  close  of 
the  conflict  the  resolution  to  proceed  immediately  to  a  per 
manent  establishment  found  expression  by  an    act    of    the 
General  Assembly  passed  April  3rd,  1866.     Thi.s  act  pro 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  the  institution    at    or     near 
Council  Bluffs  in  the  extreme  western  part    of    the    state 
llie  exact  location  was  to  be  decided  by  a  Commission  wlui 
were  also  empowered  to  select  plans  and  receive    bids    for 
the  construction  of  buildings.  Three  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  Council  J31uffs,  Thomas  Othcer.    Caleb    Baldwin 
and  L.   Ilonn,  constituted  the  board.     Mr.  Officer  had  for 
many  years  been  himself  at  the  head  of  the  state  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Uumb  of  Illinois,  and  was  very  properly 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  commission.    After   considerable 
deliberation  a  tract  of  eighty  acres  just  o.tsideof  the    city 
li.nits  on  the  south  east  was  selected  and  various  architects 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  were    invited    to    submit 
plans.     Bids  for  construction  upon  those    preferred    were 
also  received  and  the  whole  subject  re:.rred  to  the  General 
Assembly  to  meet  in  January,  1868,  with  the  recommend- 
^tion  that  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  be    made    for    the 
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immediate  con«H-uction  of  tl.o  l.niklingB.     This  umount  was 
m>t  granted  l.ut  ft  8umB,<fficie,.tlylHr^re    to    complete    tl.o 
center  and  one  wing  of  the  propoHe.l  edifice  wuh  get    apart 
f<.r  the  use  of  the  connnigBioners  who  i.nmediately  proceed- 
t'<l  to  lec    the  contract,      liy  the  terms  of    thia    agreement 
the  Im.ldmgs  were  to  he  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fall  of 
1«70.      Ihe  contract  price  wa8  $121,500,     far    too    low  to 
fiecnro  a  good  huilc:;ng  of  the  si^ce  and  style    co.iten.plated 
The  phinH  too  were  found  very  defective  ho  fhut,  the  struct- 
ure finally  completed  and  delivered  by  the  contractor    Imre 
very  little  resemblance  to  the  one  designed  hy  the  original 
architects.     It  was  the  first    of    December,  1870,     before 
pupils  could  be  admitted  and  even  then   tlioy    found    it  al- 
most impossible  to  live  comfortably  in  the  great  barn     like 
structure    provided     for    them.     The    heating    apparatus 
proved  inadequate  and  stoves  had  to  be  set  up  in    most    of 
the  rooms;  the  gas  works  froze  up,  leaving  kerosene  lamps 
as  the  only  dependence  for  artificial  liglit;  the  walls    settled 
ami  cracked  until  serious  alarm  was  felt  lest  a    colapse     be 
experienced.     In  short  the  building  was  found  to  be  poorly 
designed,    vvorse    built,  and  very    incompletely    and   inef- 
ficiently equppedand  furnished.   Hefore  the  end  of  the  first 
year  it  was  found  that  the  water  supply  must  be    enlarged 
The  original  intention  had  been  to  rely  upon    cisterns      A 
windmill  on  the  bank  of  a  creek  a  half  mile  away  miticmted 
somewhat  the  conditions  found  so  unfavorable  but  a  few"calm 
<iays  frequently  reduced    the  supply  of  aqueous    fluid    to 
nothing.    To  obviate  this  difficulty  a  large  reservoir  supplied 
by  a  stream  pump  was  built  up.m  a  high  elevation  in     the 
rear  of  the    Institution. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  removal  to  Council  Bluffs,  no 
attempt  at  industrial  education  had  been  put  forth.  With 
the  meeting  of  the  first  General  Assembly  after  the  location 
m  the  new  home  an  urgent  request  was  mode  for  money  to 
establish  instruction  in  handicraft.  The  subject  was 
regarded  of  such  importance  that  a  grant  of    $15,800  was 
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allowed  -for  M,.  .erection  of  aLopsHndto  provide  toolBfortI.e 
same.  A  substantial  brick  stnictiue,  thirty  by  oiirhty 
feet,  two  stories  an.l  a  base.nei.t,  gave  ample  provision  for 
tlie  inangnrution  of  the  new  department. 

The  main  buildincr  of  those  designed  for  use  in  the  now 
location  at  Council  liinffV  was  to  be  of  three  parts,  a  center 
and  two  wings.     O.dy  the  center,  five  stories  high  and  one 

Tll?;r'Z\"'';nP'r'''''  ^''"  ""^'''  ^''^  ^■•^^  appropriation 
of  1125,000.     The  Legi.lature   of    1870  <lecided    that   the 
remaining      wing    should     be    added,    but     work        had 
bardly  begun  upon  this  improvement  before  another  disaster 
l)efell  in  the  destruction  by  fire  on  February  25th    1877  of 
the  part  already  built.     That  this  eVent  involved  'no  loss  of 
l.fe  IS  to  be  numbered   among  the    merciful    dispensations 
of  a  Divine  Providence.     A  midnight   conriagration    in    a 
building  unprovided  with  lire  escapes  or  adequate  facilities 
for  the  extinguishment  of  flames  and  filled  with  deaf  child 
ren  was  a  sight  to  fill  the  stoutest  heart  with    alarm      But 
al   escaped  uninjured.     The  shop  building  was    converted 
into  dormitories  and  school  rooms  and  though  part  of    the 
pupils  were  dismissed  to  their  homes    tnore    was    only    a 
temporary  interruption  of  the  regular  work  of  a  number  of 
tlie  classes. 

None  of  the  public  buildings  of  Iowa  are  covered   by  i„. 
snrance,  but  as  pecuniary  provision  for  the  west  wing  had 
already  been  made  and  the  walls  wee  partly  built    it    was 
thought  that  comfortable  quarters  for    a    limited   number 
could  be  furnished  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  succeed- 
ing session.     With  this  end  in  view  the  first  of  the  sprina 
weather  saw  the  contractors  energetically  engaged,  and  each 
succeeding  day  brought    nearer    the    completion    of    the 
structure.     In    August    this    hope    was    dashed    to    the     " 
ground  by  a  tornado  which  nearly  demolished  all  that  had 
been  done  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  summer.     Still  the 
school  opened  in  the  fall  wiih  a  much  decreased  number  of 
pupils  but  with  an  added  department,  that    of  articulation 
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Previous  to  thiH  time  no  regnlHr  instructor  of  tl.is    branch 
had  been  employed,  hut  with    the   enforced    diminution  o 
a.«es  at  the  tune  of  the  Hre  several  teachers  were  necessa 
ly  thrown  out  of  emph>ynu,nt  for  the  time  being.    A.nong 
hose  was  Mr.  Gillespie  who  had  had  chargeof  the  highest 
class    winch    was  disbanded.     Taking  advantage    of^hi 
c.rcuu,stance,  he  proceeded  to  Boston  arul    placed    hin.self 
under  the  charge  of  Alexander  Graluun  Bell,  at  that    time 
knoM-nonlyas  the    intn.lucer  of  asystem  of  Oral  Instruc- 
tion for  the  deaf,  and  in  a  few  ,n<.nths  becan.eso  proficient 
m  tins  pecul.ar  art  that  upon     his  return    at    the  opening 
of  the    8ucceedn.g    term    he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
art.cu lation     department     i„     which,     however     he   was 
not     long    to     continue     for     with     the     gatherini,     to 
gather  of  the  General  Assembly  which  met  in    the    winter 
ollow„.g  the    lire    there  came  great  legislative  hostility 
to   eve.y    tinng   connected    with     the    institution.     Part 
of   this  v.as    unquestionably    the    result  of    the    general 
hnancml  depession  just  then  passing  over  the  country  but 
more   arose  from  the  personal  unpopularity  of  Mr.   Talhot 
among  those  who  controlled  the  political  aff-urs  of  the  state. 
lns.de    ,f  the  n.stitution,  among  those  who  knew  him  well 
an<l    were  most  familiar  with  the  man  and  his  methods  he 
was    h,ghly  esteemed.     None  questioned  his  integrity  and 
'"8  ab.hty  as  an  instructor  was  indisputable  but  he  was  not 
a  man  calcndated  to  win  great  general  popularity,  and  in  fact 
It   must   be    8«,d  that  he  had  become  decidedly  unpopular 
■n  certam  cncles  among  those  whose  influence  was  all  pow- 
erful  ,n    controliug  legislation.     The  result  was  unfortun- 
ato  for  the  school  in  more  than  one  way  for  it  led  to  a  viol- 
ent reduction  in  the  support  funds,  an  entire  change  in  the 
personal   o     the   Board   of  Trustees  and  through  that  to  a 
change  ,n  the  superin tendency  and  the  resignation  of  many 
of  the  most  valuable  teachers.     Mr.  Moses  Folsom,  a  news- 
paper  .nan  of  Chariton,  was  elected  to  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Talbot.     He  had  had  no  experi- 
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ei.fle  in  tlie  education  of  tlie  deaf  and  being  deprived  of  the 
services   of  most  of  the  competent  teachers  who  liad  form- 
erly   made    the    supervision  of  tlie  school  work  a  matter  of 
small    difficulty,  not    very   great  progress  was  made  under 
his  administration  of  two  years.     The  central  part  of  the 
main  buildirg,  however,  was  rebuilt  during  this  time.     Mr. 
Folsom's  talents  were  more  of  a  literary    than   executive 
character  and  he  hiiri?elf  recognized  his  unfitness  for  the 
position    to    which  he  had  been  elected.     In  the  establish- 
m»mt  of  a  printing  office  and  newspaper  in  connection  with 
the    institution    a    way  was  found  to  utilize  his  services  us 
editor   and  foreman  and  at  the  same  time  provide  an  open- 
ing for   tiie  selection  of  Rev.  A.  liogers,  a  Congregational 
clergyman,  as  the  active  executive  head.     There  was  at  this 
time  ample  rom  for  the  exercise  of  energy  and  tact  in  the 
physical  condition    of   affairs  in  and  around  the  buildings. 
Three  years  of  his  tireless  push  and  sagacious  zeal  not  only 
transformed  the  surroundings  and  rebuilt  the  east  wing,  but 
secured  a  corps  of  young  teachers  lacking  only  in  training  to 
become  as  good  as  the  best.      Having  done  this,  Mr.  Rog- 
ers saw  that  one  more  familiar  with  the  special  work  of  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  was  needed  to  direct  and  control  the 
work  that  h;.d  been  brought  to  this  healthy  condition.     He 
therefore  resigned  in   August,  1883,  and  was  succeedeU  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Hammond  who  was  called  from  the    superinten- 
dency  of  the  Arkansas  institution    to    this    larger    field    of 
labor.  Mr.  Hammond  had  been  for  jnany  yeaVs  engaged   in 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  in  some  of  the  largest  and    beet 
managed  institutions  of  tlie  country  and  was  not  slow  to  see 
what  was  needed  for  the  further  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  work  before  him.      He    saw   that  good    work 
could  not  be  done  without  ample  facilities  and   that  compe- 
tent instructors  could  not  be  retained  unless    by    the    pay^ 
ment  of  adequate  salaries.     His  fir.^t  efforts  were  therefore 
directed  to  provide  these  necessary  adjuncts.     Principally 
by  his  efforts  the  General    Assembly   was    induceji   to   ap- 
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propriate  money   sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a  new  scliool 
house,  chape!  and  dining  room  and  tiie  fund  for  the   pay- 
ment of  salaries  was  so  increased  as  to  enable  a  living  com. 
pensation  to  be  bestowed  upon  those    relied    upon   for    the 
actnal  execution  of  his  plans.     The  water  problem,    which 
had  been  a  vexed    one  ever    since  the  establishment  of  the 
school  at  Council  Bluffs   was  solved    by  the  drilling  of  an 
artesnm  well  ten  hundred  and  ninety  feet  deep  and  furnish- 
u-g  sufficient  water  for  all  needs.     As  an  offset  to  this  n.uch 
needed  improvement,  there  occurred  in  June,  1885,  a  wind- 
storm that  unroofed  the  central  part  of  the  main   building 
inflicting  great  damage  to  the   contents   and    dehiving  the 
opening  of  scUool  until  the  middle  of  October  of  tlmtyear. 
In  1886,  it  was  decided  that  the  good  of  the  school  would 
be  promoted  by    the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hammond  and  Mr. 
G.  L.  Wyckoff,  a  former  teacher,  was  elected  to  take  his  place 
He  remained  in  that    position,    however,    only   one    year 
when  tne  domestic  and  educational  departments  were  placed 
underseparate  heads  entirely  independent   of    each    other 
both  being  directly  responsible  to  the  Board    of    Trustees' 
Under  this    new   organization,  Mr.  Wyckoff  remained   in 
charge  of  the  school  as  Principal    and    Hon.     Henry    W 
llothert,  a  gentleman  well  known     throughout    the    stated 
undertook  the  management  of  the    domestic    affairs.     Mr' 
liothert's  experience  in  politics  and  his  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  the  General    Assembly  and 
th.  state,  combined  with  great  tact    and    persistency    in 
urging  the  claims  of  the  school,  have  been     productive  of 
liberal    recognition     and    prosperous  growth.      Llnder  his 
administration   there  has  been  a  general  advance  of  facili- 
ties m  many  directions;  buildings  have  been  enlarged     and 
new  ones  erected;  another  artesian  well  has  been  drilled,  and 
the  physical  and  industrial  training  of'pupils  greatly  'im- 
proved. 1     X        O  J 

The  Educational   Department,  too,    under  more  careful 
supervision  than  formerly,  has  sent  more  students    to  the 
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National  Deaf- Mute  College  at  Washington  than  have  been 
fitted  to  pass  the  examinations  by  any  other  school  west  of 
the  Aileghanies.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  real  merit  of  the  management  of  the  scliool  for 
the  last  six  years  it  has  been  in  both  domestic  and  educat- 
ional department  more  generally  to  the  satisfaction  of 
parents  and  pupils  tiian  that  of  any  other  period  of  equal 
length  in  its  history. 


FOR  THE  DEAF. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  1855-1893. 


I 


TRUSTEES. 

William  Penn  Clarke iok-     oo 

John  C.    Cnlbert8on  ....   ' J«k?~?^- 

Rev.  F.  A.  Sliearer i«K«~«n' 

William  Crum ]lll~an 

J.  P.  Wood  1855—60. 

He.ny  Murray,  M.'  D :::.:.:::::[ 18fiO~fiq' 

H.  i).    Downey t  e«A     aT 

George  H.  JeLne '. fifit'i^' 

^-  n.  Brainerd isfiq^^?' 

Thomas  M.  lianbury ]lpl~ll- 

J.Hovvard    BranclK ]lft~a^- 

M.  B.  Cochran,  M.  D l8fi«~R«' 

Tl.omasJ.  Cox 1«67~??- 

'^- C.  Schrader \ltf~ln 

Thomas  Officer ;  .iHTO-Ts'.  [  [  i  S^sZ?^' 

Caleb  Baldvvm J-J4i     io* 

Nathan  P.  Dodge i «?i     ?«• 

aC.Bloomer.^ I«?q~7^' 

Paul  Lange }llo~l^' 

William  §rr :.•:::;: l^'^-li 

J-W.Cattell ]lll~ll- 

F-dTeale ;; }^^^-78. 

.iohn  H.  Stubenrancii !«?««?• 

Alfredllebard \lll~ln 

?-F.CIayton ;; '  ' ' " '  1880~h2- 

Louis  Weinstein i  B«n     ^• 

T.H.Elder,  M. D ::;; i««2~«- 

C.  C.  Carpenter ]l^t~t 

C.S.RancIc J««p~^^- 

^- '^^  ^'■^'^-g- ::::::::::::::::l886Z 

— — — ^— — ^— ^_  , 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

William  E.  ijams ,^^^     ^ 

i^eiijamin    Talbot ....y... '.'.'.]  1863—78 
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Mo8e8  Folbom 1878 80 

fr^T'',/'''*^'''' •  •  •    •    •  •  ^1880-83! 

11.  C  Ilaiumond 1883-87. 

n'      ^r^'^^-, 1887-88. 

Jlenry  W.  Rothert 1888— 


rUlNCIPALS. 
(i.  L.  Wyckutf 1887 


TEACIiEKS. 


PonyBm-ues    i^So- 

UeWitt    ioiisley jggg 

Edwin  Sontliwick *    IKR'^ 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Ij  

J^ana  F.  Stone , 
J.    Jl.    11.  J  jams, 


58. 
00. 


am  8 


1862—63. 

, 1862—66. 

y      „  ^..     "  /  ..  1865—66. 

hue  JVlcChire  (uiterwiird  Mrs.  Zorbauo-h) .  ,    .  .  .1865— 66 
Conrad  S.  Zorbaugh °  i^q^ 


Ellen  J.  Israel 


1 


-lOU  J , 


II 


awkuis 


^^\^n  ^-Jni'tou ![[]•-[  ij^j5,._ 

John  C.  llmnmer 
Ella  A.  Brown . . 


John  A.  Gillespie .  .       1872—'] 

John  A.    Kennedy 1873 


David  S.  I 


U), 


gen 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Gille 
James  Simpson 
M 
M 
M; 


Mrs.  M.  B    South  wick 


•/, 1866-78. 

(alter ward  Mrs.  Tiirton) 1866  -69. 

'  72. 
1869—73. 

1871—78. 

78. 

83. 

77. 

78. 
1878—82. 
1878—79. 

79 

81. 

80. 


sp 


le 


1873- 

1874- 


rs.  J.  A.  Kennedy 

argaret    Palmer .'. IHIS '* 

garet   Pollock .  .  .     '     1878 


1878- 


F.  C.  Ilollowav 1  o«/j 

E.  W.  IWh.    ^^^^~ 

Helen  E.    White 


John  Wh  Blattner 

Jean  Van  Tassel .... 

C.  M.   Farlow 

Cora  Van  Dorin 1883- 

Virgiuia    Cowden i wq-," 

"  '''-■■■■■ X'-jux  — 


1879—83. 
1879—89. 
1880—83. 
1880—87. 

82. 

87. 


. 1880- 


<j  I . 
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Cornelius  Spruit ^c,q. 

1).  W.  McDermid " ." i  ««9     (w, 

Mary  P.  Gallup ;; IHHO     hI' 

Florence  Clement _'  "  " ' i88oZ 

P.   W.  Downincr ^ 

G.  L.  wyckoff^ :: if.i~ii' 

MettaShaw Issq"^?- 

Florence  Wilcoxson ." ." .' ." 188  tl 

Linnaeus  Roberts ,  or, .     ^r, 

TilUe  Garman ." ]ll±ll' 

E.  McK.  Goodwin i««p~««' 

Phebe  J.  Wright ]llp~l^' 

MaggieKonnedy [:[][ itli     hI 

Esieila  Sutton  ;. i««7~on 

Mary  V.  Farrant :.:; IhhI     t^' 

Fannie  Glenn iq«J~^^' 

Hiram  Phillips .' j^°;- 

AliciaM.Ewing .::; 1887     (»o 

W.  S.  Marshall    ;  .  ;  ;  ;  ; 1888~ 

M.  K.  Stevenson ISHsl-O^ 

Callie  Schuff  (afterward   Mrs.    Ilardie) 1880 

John  W.  Barrett ^    1880    " 

Margaret    Hamilton .......[ 188^  " 

Olivia  Pruning ,  onn  " 

Olhe   Iracy ^j.,,„ 

Mai-garet    Watkins , oon" 

Augusta  Kruse 1  soo  " 

Fannie  N.  Eddy '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.[  [  \  \  \  \  \  \\"  [IqI'" 

MATRONS. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  I  jams .  o-.  ^^^ 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Swan IM'P  i^' 

Miss  Sarah   E.  Wright ....      Tk7S  S" 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hammond ....    itll  J' 

Mi.  j^u-ah  K  wnght ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! : ! ! ! ! lissfcls ; 

JVlrs.  Henry  W.  liothert 1888— 
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OFFICERS   AND   INSTRUCTORS— 1893. 


TRU8TBB8. 

Jefferson    Johnson,    president;  J.    G.    Booth,   J.    K.    Holland, 
Osceola  Archer,  L.  D.  Brooks. 


W.  A.  Kendall,  superintendent;  J.  W.  Blattner,  A.  B.,  principal 
educational  department;  J.  H.  W.  Williams,  B.  S.,  steward  and 
book-keeper;  R.  M.  Swearingen,  physician. 

TEACHERS    (LITERARY.) 

Geo.  Begg,  Geo.  H.  Putnam,  Harris  Taylor,  A.  H.  Walker,  A.  B., 
W.  M.  Thornberry,  W.  H.  Lacy,  Wirt  A.  Scott,  A.  M.,  Miss  Came 
Howard,  Miss  Annie  Goggin,  Miss  Emily  Lewis,  Miss  Susie  Mood, 
A.  B.,  Miss  Carrie  Steagall,  kindergarten  teacher;  Miss  Lizzie 
Lloyd,  articulation  teacher;  Miss  Frankie  Pasquelle,  art  teacher. 

OFFICERS    AND    EXPERTS. 

Miss  Sue  Parker,  first  matron;  Miss  Mary  E.  Franks,  second 
matron;  Miss  Alma  Bastian,  monitress;  Mrs.  Mollie  McLemore, 
irionitress  for  little  boys;  W.  S.  Blue,  monitor;  P.  L.  Richardson, 
expert  printer;  Fritz  Bastian,  expert  bookbinder;  Robert  Weyer- 
man,  expert  shoemaker;  A.  Rhode,  expert  carpenter;  William 
Turner,  engineer. 


W.  A.  KENDALL,  Superintendent. 


HISTORY 


or  TBI 


TEXAS  DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM. 


The  legiBlaturo  having  made  provisions  for  the  establishment 
ami  .nair.tenace  of  the  Texas  Deaf  an.l  iJi.mb  Asylum,  to  be  locat- 
ed at  Austin,  in  1850,  Gov.  Pease  appointed  W«..  E.  Jones.  James 
M.  Litten.  Francs  M.  Duffau.  Thos.  Green  and  Edward  Fontaine 
us  a  board  of  trustees,  whose  duties  were  to  select  a  site,  to  appoint 
a  super.ntendent,  an,l  atten.l  to  such  other  duties  as  were  necessary 
to  bnng  about  the  organization  of  the  institution.  On  the  fifteenth 
of^Heptember.  1856.  the  board  method  passed  the  following  resolu- 

"  Ist.  Resolved,  That  the  school  of  the  Texas  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asy  urn  be  opened,  and  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January 
next  for  the  reception  of  pupils. 

"  jJnd.  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  board  open  a  oorres- 
pondence  with  the  principals  of  some  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylums 
of  the  north  for  the  benefit  of  this  institution  in  relation  to  the 
employment  of  a  proper  superintendent  and  other  officers,  and  in 
relation  to  the  best  mode  of  regulating  and  managing  the  same  " 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  inquiries  in  regard  to  rent- 
ing asmtable  house  for  the  institution,  and  to  reportatthe  next  meet- 
ing. I  he  board  also  passed  a  resolution  to  send  a  deaf-mute 
named  Matthew  Clark  to  the  counties  of  Fayette,  Washington  and 
Grimes,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and  having  brought  to  the  insti- 
tution such  mutes  as  might  be  found  in  said  counties.  They  also 
appropriated  forty  dollars  to  defray  his  expenses. 

In  November,  the  board  of  trustees  held  another  meeting,  at 
which  It  was  decided  to  rent  for  the  use  of  the  institution  the  prem- 
ises of  Dr.  b.  K.  Jennings,  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars  per  annum.  The  place  selected  wa«  on  a  ».«anfj*.,i  u.n  _„ 
tne  south  side  of  the  Colorado  river,  about  three-quartwrof  rmile 
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from  the  city  of  Austin.  A  short  time  afterward  Matthew  Clark 
was  appointed  teacher,  and  two  of  the  trustees  were  selected  to 
have  general  control  of  the  school  until  the  arrival  of  the  super- 
intendent. < 


: 


ADMINISTBATIOxf   OF   JACOB   VAN   NOSTRAND. 

On  the  second  of  January,  1857,  the  school  was  opened  with 
three  pupils  in  attendance.  These  pupils  were  temporr rily  placed 
under  tho  charge  of  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Snyder,  as 
matron,  was  given  control  of  the  domestic  affairs.  The  institution 
buildings  consisted  of  an  old  frame  dwelling-house,  of  two  rooms, 
each  fifteen  feet  square,  with  a  hall  between,  a  smoke-house  and 
three  log-cabins.  The  officers  and  pupils  lived  in  the  dwelling- 
house;  school  was  carried  on  in  the  smoke-house,  and  one  of  the 
log-cabins  was  used  ae  a  kitchen.  Being  pleased  with  the  location, 
the  trustees  soon  purchased  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  five  hund- 
red dollars,  fifty-seven  acres,  consisting  of  the  rented  premises  and 
adjoining  land,  as  the  permanent  site  of  the  institution.  In  March, 
Prof.  Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  of  the  New  York  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, was  appointed  superintendent.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
arrived  and  took  charge  of  the  institution. 

Jacob  Van  Nostrand  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  February,  1814.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  1834,  entered  the  University  of  tho 
city  of  New  York  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry.  Four  years 
later,  he  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  ot  his  class.  Soon 
after  his  gradua*^ion  lie  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Edu'^ation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  While 
teaching  there  Prof.  Van.  Nostrand  took  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  three  years  received  his  diplo- 
ma. On  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  1847,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Hannah  Jane  Richards,  the  only  daughter  of  an  extensive  iron 
merchant,  in  New  York  City.  In  1855,  Prof.  Van  Nostrand  was 
promoted  to  senior  professor  of  the  institution.  This  position  he 
held  until  he  was  called  to  Texas. 

During  the  firbt  year  only  eleven  pupils  were  enrolled.  The 
school  grew  slowly;  during  the  first  thirteen  years  of  its  existence 
only  sixty  pupils  were  enrolled.     A  number  of  reasons  can  be  given 

j_  _    i.i-:_   -.1 ii-  rni,_ ,-f- -- 1-  -_Xi-i_J-    1-  -1! 

iur   Liiis  siu'.v  growt-n.       i  iic  uuUiilry   •.v;ib  spuiBuij  bulhuu,    nvAvi'j  aii 

the  traveling  was  done  on  horseback  or  in  wagons  over  roads  at 
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w^h  ?r*'r*^T  ^"'Pr"^^''  '^'''  '''''  '«^  newspaperB  through 
which  he  school  could  be  adyertieed;  the  importance  oV  education, 
especially  of  uafortunatee,  was  by  no  means  fully  realized.  The 
legislature  made  small  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  school, 
and  nearly  all  accounts  were  paid  in  treasury  warrants,  which  were 

zi^i  H "  Tr' '' '""  *^" ''  '""'''^  p-  -•^^-  ^t  ^--  tl 

matron  sheared  sheep,  and  made  the  wool  into  clothes  for  indigent 

children;  and  the  farm,  cultivated    by   the  boys,   furnished   the 

greater  part  of  the  food.     A  great  war  devastated  the  State,  and  at 

ts  close  the  people  thought  of  little  else  than  of  trying  to  retrieve 

heir  lost  possessions.     During  all  these  years  the  deaf  were  almost 

wZ         u'       '^'^^''^^''^    the  State  could  do  little  for  them. 

What  small  appropriations  tue  institution  secured,  were  in  Con- 

federate  money.     This  currency  became  so  depreciated  that  it  took 

a  dollar  to  buy  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  a  pair  of  boots  was  worth 

from  tweuty^five  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

Those  watching  the  struggles  of  the  institution  in  its  early  days 
little  dreamed  that  it  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  largest 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  world.  Yet  the  school  made  some  pr^^' 
ress  The  changes,  however  slight,  were  for  advancement.  The 
growth  was  slow,  but  nevertheless  it  was  a  growth.  At  the  close  of 
nine  een  years^  when  Prof.  Van  Nostrand  retired,  there  was  an  en- 

Ittendance        '""'"'  ''  "'"'  """'"  '''''•''^'''  ^^'^  ^"  ^^"^ 
Little  money  was  spent  on  improving  the  buildings  and  grounds 
It  was  a  hard  matter  to  induce  the  legislature  to  appropriate  suffii 
cient  money  for  actual  current  expenses.     The  pupils  were  always 
crowded  into  small  rooms.     Instead  of  having  new  buildings  the 
superintendent  was  compelled  to  make  cheap,  temporary  addiiions 
to  old  houses  almost  unfit  for  use.     The  most  subs^ntial  improve! 
mens  were  made  in  1876.     These  consisted  of  a  two-story  brick 
building,  thirty  feet  long  by  twenty  in  width,  and  a  stone  barn 
ninety  feet  by  thirty,  the  upper  story  of  which  was  intended  fo^ 
the  mechanical  department  of  the  institution.     The  lower  story  of 
the  brick  building  was  used  for  a  kitchen  and  the  upper  as  the 
girls' dormitory.  ^^  ® 

At  the  close  of  Prof.  Van  Nostrand's  administration  the  school 
employed  two  teachers.  Miss  Emily  I^wis  and  W.  H.  Lh.v    bo^K 

Bay  that  they  are  to-day,  after  a  lapse  of  seventeen  years,  teachers  m 
Tex — a 
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the  school  where  they  were  educated.  Part  of  the  time  dnring  the 
civil  war  the  supenntendent  taught  a  class.  He  was  unable  to  secure 
appropriations  for  a  sufficient  number  of  instructors,  and  was  forced 
to  go  into  the  school-room  as  a  teacher. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the 
institution  tells  one  somewhat  of  the  system  of  instruction,  and  also 
gives  the  opinion  that  was  advanced  by  Prof.  Van  Nostrand  in  re- 
gard to  the  oral  method: 

"The  system  of  instruction  pursued  at  our  institution,  is  that 
known  as  'The  American  System'  as  distinguished  from  the  system 
by  '  Articulation  and  Lip-Reading, '  which  prevails  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  the  European  institutions,  especially  Germany. 
The  objective  point  in  the  American  system  is  to  communicate  to 
the  deaf-mute  a  knowledge  of  written  language  which  becomes  to 
him  a  substitute  for  speech  in  his  intercourse  with  those  around 
him,  and  a  means  of  becoming  familiar  with  the- gathered  stores  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  in  printed  booke.  The  system  of  instruc- 
tion by  articulation  and  lip-reading,  as  the  name  implies,  attempts 
to  restore  to  the  deaf-mute  the  use  of  the  vocal  organs,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  teach  him  to  speak,  and  also  to  understand  the 
spoken  words  of  oihers  by  watching  the  motions  of  the  lips  of  the 
speaker.  Under  the  former  system,  the  teacher,  using  the  sign 
language  as  a  medium  of  communication  with  his  pupils,  explains 
the  meaning  of  words  and  their  proper  arrangement  into  sentences. 
Under  the  latter,  the  teacher,  causing  his  pupil  to  imitate  the  po- 
sitions and  motions  of  the  vocal  organs,  teaches  him  to  give,  or 
attempt  to  give,  audible  utterance  to  words  and  sentences.  By 
the  former  system,  the  processes  are  easy  and  pleasant,  the  prog- 
ress rapid,  and  the  results  are  abuudant  and  satisfactory.  By  the 
latter,  the  processes  are  laborious  and  exhausting,  the  progress  slow, 
and  the  results  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  except  in  tiie  case  of 
semi-mutes  who  already  possess,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
power  of  speech.  *  *  *  ^pjjg  number  of  pupils  who  could  re- 
ceive any  benefit  from  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  is 
so  small  that  the  results  would  not  justify  the  additional  expense 
and  labor.  Nor  are  the  trustees  yet  convinced  that  under  any, 
even  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  results  uUained  would 
be  any  greater  or  more  desirable  than  those  which  have  followed 
the  system  which  has  been  tested  by  fifty  yeare  of  practice  iu 
American  iusliluliuiis." 
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Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  school,  the  importance  of  an 
industrial  department  was  realized.  In  the  second  annual  report 
we  find  the  following  in  regard  to  manual  training: 

"In  all  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  customary  to 
devote  some  attention  to  the  physical  education  of  the  pupils  as 
well  as  to  the  intellectual  culture  which  is  the  more  immediate  and 
important  purpose  and  object  for  which  they  are  established.     To 
this  end  the  pupils  are  usually  occupied  during  a  portion  of  their 
hours  of  leisure  from  school  and  study,  in  Eome  mechanical  employ- 
ment.     Aside  from  the  immediate  benefit  derived  from  this  depart- 
meat,  in  its  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the 
formation  of  habits  of  industry  and  application,  it  has  an  ultimate 
advantage,  not  to  be  overlooked,  in  preparing  them  for  the  subse- 
quent duties  of  life,  and  by  the  knowledge  of  some  trade,  or  handi- 
craft, thus  obtained,  enabling  them,  when  their  term  of  instruc- 
tion i*.  the  institution  is  completed,  to  support  themselves,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  their  own  labor.     The  trustees  have  not  been  able, 
as  yet,  to  authorize  the  erection  of  shops,  and  to  provide  any  per- 
manent and  systematic  instruction  in  a  mechanical  department- 
but  the  pupils  have  been  employed,  when  out  of  school,  in  the  gar- 
den and  field,  and  in  such  other  out-door  labors  as  circumstances 
required.     *     *    *     But  as  our  pupils  increase  in  number,  it  will 
become  necessary  to  provide  mechanical  employment  for  a  portion 
of  them,  and  the  trade  which  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees 
be  the  most  suitable  for  the  first  effort  in  this  department,  is  that 
of  cabinet-making.'' 

ADMINISTRATION  OF   HENRY   EUSTACE  MCCULLOCH. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  1876,  Prof.  Van  Nostrand 
retired  from  the  superintendency  of  the  institution,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Gen.  Henry  E.  McCulloch. 

Henry  Eustace  McOulloch  was  born  in  Rutherford  county.  Tenn- 
essee,  Dec,  6,  1816.  When  about  nineteen  years  old  he  accom- 
panied his  brother  Ben  to  Texas;  but  upon  reaching  Nacogdoches, 
he  was  persuaded  to  return  and  spend  a  year  or  two  more  with  his 
parents.  In  the  fall  of  1837,  he  came  to  Texas  to  make  this  State 
his  homo,  and  spent  some  time  in  Washington.  A  year  or  two 
later  he  assisted  his  brother  in  making  surveys  on  the  fronHer. 
Here  they  were  at  times  sorely  harassed  by  Indians.  Freoufint 
raids  were  made  against  the  Indians,  and  in  these  the  McCullochs 
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soon  won  reputations  for  bravery  and  daring,  Henry  E.  MoOul- 
loch  was  employed  in  the  ranger,  or  frontier  service  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas,  and  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  intrepid 
leaders  against  the  Indians  and  the  Mexicans  on  the  border.  In 
August,  1840,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Isabella  Ashby,  and 
settled  down  to  farming  near  Gonzales.  But  he  was  engaged  in 
the  peaceful  occupation  of  farming  for  a  short  time  only.  In 
1842,  he  was  called  to  the  field  against  the  Mexicans,  and  in  1846  was 
appointed  captain  of  a  company  of  rangers.  In  1863,  he  repre- 
sented his  district  in  the  legislature,  and  two  years  later  was  elect- 
ed to  the  State  senate.  In  1858,  he  was  appointed  United  States 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas,  and  held  this  office  until 
Texas  seceded  from  the  Union.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  ever 
distinguished  for  his  bravery,  and  was  rapidly  promoted  until  he  be- 
came, in  1863,  brigadier  general.  Soon  after  the  war  closed,  he 
was  engaged  by  the  Gulf,  West  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad  as  field 
agent,  and  afterward  served  the  Sunset  railroad  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity. When  the  railroad  reached  Luling  Gen.  McCuUoch  re- 
signed, and  went  into  the  lumber  business. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Gen.  McCuUoch  was  to  create  the  office 
of  principal,  for  which  act  he  gave  the  following  reasons: 

"  Having  no  acquaintance  with  the  sign  language,  I  did  not  pro- 
pose or  pretend  to  teach  any  class  in  the  school,  but  re-organized  it 
by  placing  Miss  Emily  Lewis,  who  had  been  first  assistant  teacher 
in  the  school,  in  charge  of  it  as  principal;  and  it  affords  me  pleas- 
ure to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  her  capacity  as  a  teacher  and 
her  marked  ability  and  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  school 
and  control  of  the  pupils/* 

Miss  Lewis  acted  in  the  capacity  of  principal  until  the  close  of 
the  session,  at  which  time  she  withdrew  from  the  school.  Four 
years  later  she  was  again  called  to  be  a  teacher,  and  she  still  con- 
tinues to  serve  the  school  as  instructor. 

By  an  act  of  the  fourteenth  legislature  a  printing  office  was  es- 
tablished at  the  institution,  and  three  boys  wore  put  in  the  office  un- 
der the  instruction  of  W.  D.  Moore.  The  intention  of  the  legislature 
was  to  teach  the  pupils  to  become  printers,  and  also  to  do  part  of 
the  State  printing.  In  the  course  of  time  it  was  thought  all  the 
Stake  printing  could  be  done  at  the  insfitution  by  deaf-mutes,  at  an 
annual  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  pupils  soon  showed  an 
aptness  for  the  business,  and  the  expert  printer,  finding  it  difficult 
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to  supply  his  pupils  with  ouffioent  matter  to  keep  them  employed 
undertook  to  re-print  the  State  constitution.  He  intended  to  sup! 
ply  all  the  State  departments  with  what  they  needed,  and  sell  the 
remainder  But  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State  raised  such  a 
prot^t  that  the  constitutions  were  withdrawn  from  the  market,  and 
he  Texas  Mute.Ranger,"  a  monthly  paper,  was  published  to  give 
the  pupils  work,  and  to  supply  the  institution  with  an  organ  In 
a  few  years  hearing  printers  were  introduced,  and  most  of  the  State 

PHn  in^  TJ'''''±'^'  °^'''  "^'"^  ^««  "««^  known  as  the  State 
Printing  Office.  The  pupils  were  given  a  few  cases,  but  received 
comparatiyely  little  instruction.  The  printing  office  being  under 
he  control  of  the  printing  board,  the  superintendent  was  compelled 
0  let  the  pupils  learn  a  trade  in  an  office  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol. The  pupils  were  forced  to  occupy  a  subordinate  position  in 
an  office  that  was  originally  intended  for  the  deaf  only.  While  the 
pupils  knew  something  of  straight  newspaper  work,  they  had  learn- 
ed very  little  of  the  general  principles  of  the  trade 

In  1877,  a  portion  of  the  center  of  the  present  institution  build- 
ing was  completed.  This  was  a  brick  structure,  seventy  feet  by 
forty-four  two  stories  high,  givuig  four  rooms  and  a  hall  on  each 
floor.  The  cost  was  18000.  A  few  years  later  an  additional  story 
was  added.  ^ 

In  1878,  the  shoe-shop  was  established,  and  a  few  boys  placed  in 
It,  without  an  instructor,  to  do  repairing  for  the  school.  It  was 
some  tinie  before  an  expert  could  be  secured  to  take  charge  of  the 
office.  To-day  a  good  number  of  the  boys,  under  the  instruction 
of  an  expert  shoemaker,  do  all  the  repairing,  and  make  most  of  the 
shoes  for  all  connected  with  the  institution,  besides  doing  consider- 
able work  for  outside  parties. 

During  Gen.  McCulloch's  administration  the  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  had  increased  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-eight,  again  of 
ten  There  were  so  many  changes  of  principals  and  teachers  that 
such  a  thing  m  a  well-systematized  course  of  instruction,  or  plan  of 
teaching,  was  almost  impossible.  In  a  little  over  three  ye.rs  no  less 
han  five  different  people  acted  in  the  capacity  of  principal.  In  the 
twenty-first  annual  report,  Gen.  McCnlloch  gives  his  opinion  of 
the  importance  of  teaching  articulation,  as  follows  • 

"It  is  also  proper  in  this  connection  to  mention  the  fact  that 

teaching  articulation  or  trftiniiicr  mnfr.a  *^  *„iu  .• ... 

..       ".  — = -^  ^"  ^aiix,  13  a  pare  or  tne  eiiu- 

cation  of  muteg  or  more  properly  semi-mutes,  now  practiced  in  a 
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large  number  of  institutions,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  exceeding- 
ly beneficial;  and  as  we  desire  to  make  ours  equal  in  every  respect 
to  the  best  institutions,  provisions  should  be  made  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  competent,  well-trained  teacher  in  this  department.  My 
experience  in  the  management  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  too 
limited  for  me  to  be  able  to  come  to  any  very  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions with  regard  to  the  practical  advantages  or  benefits  this  would 
be  to  the  mutes  generally,  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it 
would  benefit  only  a  few  out  of  the  many  that  might  be  taught  it, 
and  that  it  would  poorly  compensate  them  generally  for  the  time 
they  devote  to  it." 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   JOHN   8.    FORD. 

On  the  second  of  September,  1879,  Gen.  McCuUoch  resigned, 
and  Col.  Ji  hi  S.  Ford  was  appointed  superintendent  in  his  stead. 

John  S.  Ford  is  a  native  of  Greenville  district.  South  Carolina; 
born  May  26,  1815.  In  1817,  his  parents  moved  to  Tennessee, 
and  here  young  Ford  lived  until  1836.  Early  in  that  year,  hear- 
ing of  the  struggles  of  Texas  with  the  Mexicans,  he  raised  a  com- 
pany and  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  young  Republic.  When  he 
arrived,  however,  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  had  been  fought,  and 
the  war  was  virtually  over.  He  entered  the  military  service  of  the 
Republic,  in  1836,  and  served  at  various  times  for  three  years.  In 
1844,  he  was  elected  to  congress,  where  he  did  much  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  frontier.  He  introduced  the  first  bill  for  the  accept- 
ance of  resolutions  for  annexf.tion  to  the  United  States.  At  the 
close  of  1845,  he  settled  in  Austin,  and  established  the  Texas  Dem- 
ocrat.  Two  years  later  he  volunteered  in  the  Mexican  War,  and 
was  made  adjutant  of  Col.  John  C.  Hays' regiment  in  1847.  Later 
on  he  was  selected  to  command  a  spy  company  in  the  vicinity  of 
Vera  Cruz.  In  1849,  he  was  made  captain  of  the  rangers  in  south- 
west Texas,  and  had  numerous  engagements  with  the  Indians  and 
Mexicans.  Capt.  Ford  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  in  1852. 
Soon  after  he  became  editor  of  the  State  Times,  and  pursued  his 
editorial  labors  until  1858.  He  was  a  member  of  the  secession  con- 
vention of  1861,  and  a  year  later  he  was  made  colonel  and  placed  in 
command  of  consoripts.  Col.  Ford  remained  in  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice until  tho  close  of  the  war.  In  18^18,  Col.  Ford  edited  the 
Brownsville  Sentinel,  and  was  a  delegate  to  'he  democratic  conven- 
tion at  Baltimore  in  1872.     He  was  a  membui-  o!  the  constitutional 
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oonvention  of  1876,  .„d  .year  later  wa»  elected  to  the  State  senate 
Soon  after  Ool.  Ford  took  charge  of  the  institution,  he  bel„t„ 

3hirld«°'n'  ""  """""'  °'  ''•^'""  bettor 'faeiltfrf 
^"  ™!n?t,e   •     °°°7"'°«"»  importance  of  n,an„al  training, 
ne  says  m  the  twenty-third  annual  report : 

"A  deaf-mute  can  acquire  quite  a  correct  Vnoivledee  of  the  F„ 
ghsh  language  at  school.     When  he  goes  into  the  wo*W    ,e  „,at; 
he  unpleasant  discovery  that  he  needs  something  mor    t^!,,™"  n 

wis  "rh  r"""*  t^r'^"'  '"""■  "'""'  ""  »h»'  he  e  :  a  d 
man  and  often  '"""^'l^'y  S^'-S  to  a  high-toned,  sensitive  young 

oZitesuch  1  ■"  '"  '"  "^'P"""-  '''"'"  '»  I""  "'-  «y  to 
U  a  t?J.  ""''''"S™"''''-'^""!'  each  pupil,  capable  of  receiving 
1.J  f  \°'  profession.     When  the  portals  of  the  school-rooma"! 

he  .s  qualified  to  take  care  of  himself-to  become  an  inde|,endent 

arrnsrer-™''"^  °'  ^^'-^  -  ^"- '-  -^-'^^  -  —! 

cm'pbvmenfiJf"""  T'"-'"',  ™'""'  '""'  '"  Wropriate  funds  for  the 
employment  of  mechanical  experts  to  teach  deaf-mutes   would  he 
an  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  people's  money.     It  will  cost  les 
to  educate  a  deaf-mute,  teach  him  a  trade,  and  enable  him  to  JiT 

cie 'r  1?:,'° 'V'"" '^■""■" » ■-"". i'-Ht'-i":;: ; 

cost  would  r        ",'  "'  ''''"""'•     '"  "">  «■•'"  !"»'»■"=«  'he 

cer tainab  e  Th'  t,     7Tf  ''"'"'^'  "'  ""''"■  "»"  ""M  "-e  as! 
certainable.     Ihe  bread  of  charity  cast  upon  the  water  would  return 

to  the  givers  in  the  form  of  the  deaf-mute's  services  as  a  ci  ijn  and 

a  m^nber  of  society.     In  the  second,  the  cos,  would  extend  ovr.' 

;eM'rrerrr'/r™7d"'b  "'■'-"" '-  -«'--dttra: 

yieia  no  return.     It  would  by  many  a  time  exceed  the  first  sum  i„ 

amount   be  unequally  proportioned,  and  be  a  dead  loss      Come  1 

might.  It  would  be  a  tax.     What  i,  paid  voluntarily   roin  a  00.^ 

scientlous  sense  of  duty,  from  benevolence,  is  practicallv  a  tax   »-" 

Xt  isro':'  "ft'  '"  """'T'  '"  '»"•    ^"  »""- of'eo'nom 

to  you    ea    est  atte",?"   '■  '/"""'^""^  '"''  ">«  ^-Weration' 
to  your  earnest  attention,  and  trust  von  will  nlaee  fhp  «nh,-..f  • 

nonorable  body  to  make  an  appropriation  to  pay  experts. 

It  18  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  propriety  of  nassin.-  a  I„w 

0  enable  pupils  who  have  completed  their  course  in  Lho^befo™ 

th^^ave  become  good,  practical  printers,  to  remain  in  the  print! 
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ing  oflioe  as  app'-onticus,  not  more  than  four  years,  until  they  have 
qualified  th«:i  'I  i  ;  i  do  fm«8iible  jounieynjan  work.  Their  ser- 
vices woiiM  couiiyciisaLo  the  State  for  boanl,  lodging,  etc. ;  and  in 
some  catit'.s  'lothing  might  he  allowed,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  State  printer.  lie  could  aluo  fletti  nine  at  what  period  the 
apprentice  shoidd  receive  wages.  The  latter  is  a  matter  which 
would  bo  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  printing  b(  ;ird.  The 
remarks  concerning  appreiiuceship  in  the  printing  business  apply 
equally  well  to  other  trades.  This  subject  will  be  referred  to  again 
under  the  heading  of  'Heconunendations,' where  it  will  be  urged, 
that  the  shops  attached,  ami  which  may  be  attached,  to  this  insti- 
tution can  be  so  managed  as  to  be  not  only  self -sustaining,  hut  a 
source  whence  State  revenue  will  be  derived." 

In  1880,  an  expert  was  employed  to  teach  mattress-making,  but 
in  a  few  months  this  industry  was  discontinued.  In  1.SS3,  book- 
binding was  added  to  the  trades  taught.  Several  of  the  boys  were 
placed  in  the  biiulery  of  the  State  printing  office,  under  an  expert 
employed  by  the  in,  titution. 

Col.  Ford  presents  the  following  as  a  plan  by  which  competent, 
well-trained  teachers  can  be  secured  : 

*'  It  re(juires  a  peculiar  course  to  educate  teachers  for  deaf-mutes. 
The  a(K|uisition  of  the  sign  language  is  one  of  the  chief  diniculties 
encountered  by  hearing  and  speaking  persons  disposed  to  engage 
in  that  calling,  A  plan  has  been  suggested  to  accomplish  that 
object,  and  to  make  the  details  a  part  of  the  general  plan  for  edu- 
cating teachers.  It  is  to  admit  into  this  iiistitution,  every  serond 
or  fourth  year,  two  hearing  and  speaking  children,  at  about  ten 
years  of  age,  and  to  carry  them  through  a  regular  course.  They 
will  acquire  the  sign  language,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
mode  of  teaching.  By  placing  them  in  the  normal  school  four  or 
five  years  they  can  complete  tlu  Ir  education,  and  become  qualified 
to  teach  in  schools  of  both  classes. 

•'  It  is  of  great  importance  to  educate  the  teachersof  Texaschildren 
in  Texas — to  let  teachers  and  childi  w  be  in  sympathy  and  in  pos- 
session of  common  interests.  If  possible  a  child  should  be  educated 
in  the  bosom  of  the  community  where  his  life  will  probably  be 
passed,  and  where  he  can  be  impressed  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
duties  he  will  have  to  discharge." 

Perhaps  the  most  im]»ortant  change  in  regard  to  school  work  was 
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the  intrmluction  of  artin.latioM  toHching.     OoMcernir.K  Mi.  tnothod 
of  tertcluMR,  (!»|.  Ford  says:  "'otiiod 

'"''''••  I'';"  "f  teaching"  huH  been  a  comhination  of  ol.ieot  teach- 

1.0  latter  mH  not  been  avaik.l  of  to  tbo  fullest  extent  for  .^nt  of 
Looks  an,l  ohartH  wb.eh  were  onlererl.     The  Htn-Hen  ineh.do  \Z 
^mage.  umnnnar,  arithmetic,  si^riptnral  leesonB.  geoLM-aphv  and  ele 
m.-nt8  of  the  philoHophy."  .^    '    "^       '  '''^' 

The  «nperintende..t,  findinjr  that  the  dutieR  of  bin  oflire  were  be- 
oo.n.ng  onerons,  appointed  a  steward   to  aid  in   .nakin.  n,Mvba8e« 
at.U..n<    to  thecU,ri,.al  work,  and  asM.t  in  theHnpervisi<,n'  ^^l 

erty  of  the  HiHtitution.  '     P 

n..rin.  the  ht«t  months  of  Ool.  Ford's  in-nmbency.  extensive  im- 
proven.ont8  n.  the  buddings  w.re  begnn.  These  eonsisted  of  t^o 
wu.gs  to  the  man.  bniiding.  and  a  dining-roo„,  dmpel.  kitchen 
servants  quarters,- bath-roon,s  a.ul  closets  to  the  rear.  AH  were  of 
bnck.  and  were  the  completion  of  the  original  plan  made  during 
(u.n.  Mcrullochsadnnnistration.     The  total  cost  was  *.51...)4(; 

Schoo  closed  u.  June.  18S;{.  with  a  corps  of  eight  teachers,  and 
.t..  Httendancx.  of  e.gbtys.x  pupils.  There  was  no  school  in  the  fall 
on  accomu,  of  the  work  being  done  on  the  buildings.  On  the  tbirty- 
hrst  of  December,  Col.  Ford  retired  fron)  the  profession. 

ADMINISTKATrON   OF    W/LIJAM    SffAPAKP. 

William  Shapard  wa.  born  at  Murfreesboro,  Tennesse,  August 
i.,  WO.  He  was  cdncatc<l  a:  Favettcsville.  Tennessee.  n,d  was 
shor  ly  afterward  onlaiued  as  a  .,  iuister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
(  hurch  South.  W  iHle  statu.ned  at  Auburn,  Alabama,  he  acted  for 
seventeen  years  aspreHidcntof  the  Auburn  Female  College  During 
■smu,,  t,  h,  ,illed  such  pulpits  as  those  of  Auburn;  Fufala  and 
M..l„|,,  Alaban.a.  arul  (ialw-slon  and  Austin,  Texas,  lie  retired 
'.<-".  he  nnmstry  n  account  of  a  throat  atfection.  and  was  en- 
jraged  n.  farming  n^.  to  the  time  of  his  connection  u  M,  the  institu- 

Hr.  William  Shapard  became  superintendent  on  the  first  day  of 
January.     Ou.ng  to  tb-  uncompleted  cohdition  of  the  buiMings 
the  next  session  did  not  open  until  the  third  of  March  ' 

IViortnl88o._the  institution  building  was  heated    by  means  of 
I  dangerous  and 
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very  unsHtisfactory  nieihod. 
stories  in  heigh (   and  thirty-seven  by 
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forty-flve  feet  in  ilitneiifiions,  was  built  west  of  the  main  building. 
In  the  lower  room  of  this  was  sot  a  Hfty-Hvo  horse  power  boiler, 
which  waseonnooted  by  pipes  with  Binidy  radiators,  and  the  entire 
main  building  was  heateil  by  steam.  The  upper  story  of  the  boiler- 
house  WHH  fitted  up  for  ii  steam  laundry.  The  total  cost  was 
about  »1)()(K». 

A  year  after  Dr.  Sluipurd  took  charjje  of  the  institution,  a  num- 
ber of  the  boys  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  carpenter  to 
assist  him  in  his  work,  and  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  trade. 
The  lower  rooms  of  the  old  stone  stable  were  cleaned  up,  and 
equipped  for  a  carpenter  siiop. 

The  most  important  chiingos  under  Dr.  Shapard's  administration 
were  in  the  manner  of  teaching.  Since  the  organization  of  the 
school,  though  the  methods  of  instruction  had  necessarily  changed 
somewhat  with  each  change  of  principal,  there  had  been  a  uniform- 
ity in  regard  to  the  use  of  text-books.  The  beginner  was  given  a 
book;  and  while  isigns,  object  lessons,  pictures  and  other  aids  were 
used,  what  the  child  learned  in  the  school-room,  he  learned  princi- 
pally from  his  book.  Under  the  new  regime  the  book  was  taken 
away.  Object  lessons  took  the  place  of  the  printed  page.  The 
child  was  taught  to  name  the  things  he  saw  around  him,  and  to 
describe  actions  lie  saw  with  his  own  eyes.  This  method,  used  al- 
together with  beginners,  was  also  used  to  a  more  or  less  extent  in 
the  intermediate  classes;  and  to-day  it  is  claimed,  after  a  test  of 
about  six  years,  tliat  pupils  make  much  faster  progress  than  former 
ones  did  under  the  old  text-book  method.  This  change  in  method 
of  teaching  necessitated  a  clumge  in  the  course  of  instruction.  The 
change  was  gradually  made,  and  not  until  1889  was  the  present 
course  used  in  all  the  classes. 

Dr.  Shapard,  while  he  tried  to  get  the  best  teachers  from  any 
source,  believed  Texas  should  supply  teachers  for  Texas  institutions. 
He  says: 

"It  is  very  important  that  the  salaries  of  the  monitor  and  moni- 
tress  be  increased  to  such  amount  as  will  induce  well-educated  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  blessed  with  the  gifts  of  hearing  and  speech, 


to  accept  these  positions. 


*     *    *        'V 


These  offices  should  be  held  by 


persons  already  educated  in  the  literary  course,  and  who  would  ac- 
cept these  lower  positions  in  view  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
language  of  signs,  and  thereby  being  qualified  for  the  higher  and 
more  lucrative  office  of  teacher.     The  time  has  come  when  this  insti- 
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tutiou  should  supply  its  own  teachers.     Heretofore  the  rule  of  de- 
peudence  on  other  States  and  institutions  has  held.     Only  a  more 
inviting  salary  will  secure  teachers  comfortably  located  in  other 
places.     The  floating  teacher  not  wanted  in  other  schools  is  always 
obtainable      *  *  *     The  rule  of  self-supply  is  altogether  practicable, 
and  the  only  rule  that  will  give  a  qualified  and  permanent  corps  of 
teachers.     The  offices  of  monitor  and  monitress  should  be  filled  by 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies  selected  on  account  of  scholarship  cha/- 
acter  and  temper,  and  in  view  of  promotion  after  one  or  two  years 
Un  this  plan  a  vacancy  among  the  teachers  can  be  readily  filled  by 
one  educated  in  letters  and  signs,  and  by  home  ties  and  association 
interested  m  the  welfare  of  the  institution  and  honor  of  the  Stato." 
When  Dr.  Shapard  resigned,  January  31,  1887,  the  number  of  pu- 
pils in  attendance  had  inc:  3ased  to  115;  the  number  of  teachers  had 
gru  wn  to  ten. 

ADJIINISTRATION    OF    WILLIAM    ADDISON   KENDAL... 

William  Addison  Kendall  was  born  in  Tazewell  county,  v  ^-gjnia 
August  6,  1830.     His  parents,  Allen  and  Elizabeth  Kendall  moved 
to  Kentucky  when  he  was  quite  youug.     In  Kentucky  ho  received 
his  education,  and  at  t.e  age  of  twenty-three  years,  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  C.  Daily,  of  Morgan  county.     For  some  time  he  taught 
school,  and  then  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.     He  took  a 
course  in  surgery,  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  that  profession 
never  attempted  to  practice.     In  1858,  he  came  to  Texas  with  his 
family  and  settled  in  Denton  county,  where  he  resided  untilsix  years 
ago.     Early  in  the  conflict,  he  entered  tlie  Confederate  army  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  John  H.  Morgan.     He  was  captured  in  ihe  raid 
into  Ohio,  while  commanding  Company  A,  Third  Kentucky  Cav- 
alry, Knd  was  one  of  tiie  six  hundred  officers  held  for  retaliation 

T  V^V'  '^'"''"''1*°  ''^"^•''''^^-  I-f'^  second  marriage  was  to  Mrs. 
J.  V.  Wear,  in  1871.  His  occupation  was  farming  and  stock- 
raising,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  was  in  the  land  agency  business. 
Uis  public  life  began   by  his  election  to  the  eleventh   legislature 

He  was  subsequently  elected  to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  K^isla- 
tures.  Early  in  life  he  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  ha's  for 
many  years  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South.  ^ 

On  the  first  of  February.   i887,  Capt.   W.  A.  Kendall  became 
superintendent.     The  legislature  bein^  in  session,  he  at  once  secured 
Tex — i 
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an  approprifition  of  *120(>  ko  pnt  in  an  electric  light  plant  and  fixtures. 
Prior  to  tliiK  time  the  buildings  had  been  lighted  with  common 
kerosene  oil  lamp8.  This  had  always  been  unsatisfactory  on  account 
of  the  poor  light  which  caused  many  cases  of  sore  eyes,  and  the 
constant  danger  of  fire  to  which  all  were  exposed.  Thp  aporopria- 
tion  was  supplemented  by  about  four  hundred  dollars  from  the  sup- 
ply fund,  and  an  engine  of  sufl^icent  power  to  run  the  laundry,  elec- 
tric lights  and  wood-saw  was  purchased,  also  a  second  boiler.  A 
year  or  two  later  a  third  boiler  and  a  grist  mill  were  added  to  the 
machinery. 

In  the  same  year  the  art  department  was  organized.  In  regard 
to  this  department,  Capt.  Kendall  says  in  his  different  reports: 

"  We  feel  justified  in  organizing  this  department,  for  the  reason 
that  drawing  is  to  the  deaf  what  music  is  to  the  blind.  Being  de- 
prived of  tlie  sense  of  hearing,  the  deaf-mute  naturally  delights  in 
whatever  is  beautiful  and  attractive  to  the  eye.  Sound  cannot 
divert  their  thoughts  nor  disturb  their  contemplation  of  whatever 
they  mav  see  in  nature  and  art  to  admire,  and  by  reason  of  their 
misfortune  their  sphere  of  useful  employment  is  so  contracted  that 
cultivation  of  the  remaining  senses  becomes  more  important.  For 
these  reasons  and  the  still  greater  reason  that  without  instruction 
many  of  our  pupils  have  shown  decided  talent,  I  repjat  we  felt  justi- 
fied in  organizing  this  department. 

"The  art  department  has  succeeded  beyond  our  most  sanguine 
expectations.  No  better  evidence  of  success  can  be  offered  than  that 
at  the  State  fair  a  crayon  portrait  by  one  of  our  boys  took  the  first 
premium,  and  a  certificate  of  honorable  mention,  on^oil  painting, 
divided  l)etween  two  of  our  girls. 

"  This  department  continues  to  be  a  very  attractive  feature  of  the 
institution,  and  is  certainly  as  prolific  of  good  results  as  any  other. 
One  of  our  pupils,  who  graduated  in  189(».  it- doing  good  business 
in  portraiture.  Another,  who  graduated  at  the  same  time,  has  be- 
come a  teacher  of  drawing  and  is  doing  well." 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  February,  1H87,  the  initial  number  of 
the  Juvenile  Kanger,  a  weekly  paper  for  the  jjupils,  was  issued. 
This  paper  furnishes  the  pu|)ils  a  medium  through  which  they  can 
express  their  thoughts,  and  contains  matter  especially  prepared  for 
them. 

In  1888,  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
forty,  and  the  necessity  for  more  room  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
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of  the  institution    became  .^parent.     It  was  Uiflicuit  to  add  to  the 
mam  bu.ldmg  without  marnng  its  Byn.metry.     Twenty-six   lo 
ying  east  of  the  grounds  and  facing  (Congress  avenue 'we  pi 
chased      By  bu  y.ng  this  htnd,  the  superintendent  was  enabiJto  2 
up  a  .n.s  on  the  east,  by  far  the  u-.ost  desirable  ph.ce  fo    addit  oC 
rh,     new  building,  two  stories  and  a  basement/and  eighty-H  e  by 

»9000.     The  total  expense  for  grounds,  building  and  some  other 
necessary  improvements  was  $18,(X)0. 

A  year  later,  the  study-halls  were  supplied  with  single  uutonntic 
desks  a  great  improvement  over  long  taks.  propped  t      t     . 
with    hairs,  and  upon  which  every  boy  in  school  hid  cu    his  in  1 1 
with  his  .,ack-kn.fe.     The  school-rooms  were  (itted  up  with  b  tte 
urniture,  new  maps,  globes  and  other  essentials.     In   Jo   a  u  i 
form  dress  was  adopted  for  the  pupils,  and  now  the  rich  and  the  poor 
appear  alike  in  a  neat,  tasty  attire.     DuHng  the  last  few  years  ther 
had  been  an  unusual  number  of  sn.all   boys  nuttriculated-  to  look 
after  the  wants  of  these  little  fellows,  the  office  of  monitres     or  JllI 
boys  was  created,  and  a  con.peteut  lady  appointed  to  give  t  en     h 
a  tention  they  need  when  out  of  school.     A  more  satisLtory       t  m 

a  ely  back  of    he  east  win,,  and   facing  (Congress  avenue,  being  six 
lots,  was  purchased  for  #3700.  ^ 

By  the  close  of  the  session  in  June,  1891,  the  house  was  a-rain 
crowded,  and  more  room  became  necessary.     The  entire  main  buU 
|ng  was  made  one  story  higher.     This  doubled  the  sleepi.'a  d  d  n! 
ing-roomcapac.ty  of  the  instiruti,.n.  i.si<les  making  i    mucl    nu   e 
symmetrical  and  beautiful.     The  boiler-house  was  extended   o'd 
ding  twenty-four  feet,  two  stories  high,  the  laundrv  remov  d       ^ 

IZ       r'  :f  ''"'  P''"'"^  ''"'^'^  '"'^  -•  ^he  second  iloo       T  e 
total  cost  was  *2i>.890. 91. 

Two  years  ago.  at  Uu>  last  ivgnlar  ««»i„„  „f  the  legislature   the 
que,t,„.,  „.  to  whether  the ,t„„a„....  .,r  the  State  I'l,, ti ^offi  e 

iT     .',"      .'  """""S"""!!  «'"i..iittee  resulted  m  the  matter  bei„e 
W^  to    h,  attoroey-general    who  „eelare,l  the  i„stit„tio„  uneooU 

o  Id  heeot,l  T  7';"'\,"-"""""'  »«  "oo"  "•  the  work  „„  hand 
couia  oe  completed,  the  otlice  was  closed 

con^Cd'thTt'tl""  "'T'"^'  "'  " "'"'■  «"P«™'"""-'  Kendall, 

conv  «.ed  that  the  pup.le  who  wor.  J  i„  the  office  were  not  bein» 
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advanced  sufficiently  in  the  knowledge  of  the  trade,  secured  the 
services  of  another  expert;  and  though  the  pupils  were  compelled  to 
accept  a  subordinate  position,  and  the  material  at  their  command 
was  limited  in  variety,  they  made  commendable  progress  in  the 
various  styles  of  news  composition  and  in  some  of  book  composition. 
When  the  office  was  closed,  the  institution  printing  office  was 
opened  up  in  new  quarters  nearer  the  institution  and  sufficient 
material  from  the  old  office  was  secured.  Then  the  real  progress  of 
the  pupils  began.  By  a  constitutional  provision  such  State  printing 
as  can  be  done  by  the  pupils  must  be  sent  to  this  office.  With  am- 
ple material  and  dilierent  classes  of  work  to  select  from,  the  oppor- 
tunity had  arrived  to  perfect  the  pupils  to  the  limit  of  their  under- 
standing, and  their  advancement  has  been  such  as  to  silence  many  of 
those  who  were  skeptics.  Though  a  considerable  amount  of  State 
work  has  been  t'U'iied  out,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  see  how  mucb 
work  can  be  corapleted.  The  office  is  conducted  as  a  class-room 
rather  than  as  a  work-shop,  and  when  work  is  in  hand  the  pupil  is 
given  to  understand  that  he  must  learn  to  comprehend  all  the 
minutiae  before  he  attempts  speed. 

The  class  of  work  that  has  been  turned  out  has  been  declared 
equal  to  that  done  in  the  State  printing  office,  and  it  is  safe  to  say, 
when  such  work  has  been  done  by  the  advanced  pupils — who,  in 
reality,  have  had  technical  instruction  only  about  two  or  three  ses- 
sions^that  those  who  have  lately  taken  up  the  trade  will,  with  the 
present  facilities  and  advaatages,  make  good  printers  before  their 
scholastic  periods  are  ended. 

There  are  published  at  the  institution  two  papers,  tHe  Texas  Mute 
Ranger,  a  twelve-page  monthly,  and  the  Juvenile  Ranger,  an 
eight-page  weekly.  The  first  is  the  official  organ  of  the  school,  and 
the  second  a  paper  intended  mainly  for  the  pupils.  These  papers 
have  a  number  of  subscribers.  Their  exchange  list  includes  the 
leading  papers  of  the  Slate,  and  all  the  papers  published  at  similar 
institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Within  the  last 
few  years  the  following  books  have  been  published  for  the  use  of 
the  school : 

Course  of  Instruction  of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Deaf.     By  J. 
W.  Blattner,  B.  A.,  Principal.     1889.     8vo.,  pp.  44. 

TheDeaf-Mute  Printer's  Manual.     By  P.  L.  Richardson,  Instruct- 
or of  Printing.     1889.     IGmo.,  pp.  lOG. 
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Hilrvtl^f'V^  ^''''-    ^^ '"'''•  ^'  P"^"^'"'  Instructor  of 
History  and  Physiology.     I89a.     i6,no.,  pp.  88 

Connected  with  the  institution  are  two  societies,  the  Advance 
Society  and  the  Teachers'  Association.  ^a^ance 

The  Advance  Society,  composed  of  the  older  pupils,  meets  in  the 
chapel  every  other  Friday  evening,  for  the  purpose  ;f  d    eloping 
the  higher  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  the  members,  and  of  be 
coming  familiar  with  parliamentary  rules.     Geo.  A.  Brooks,  Pie  - 
ident ;  Thomas  J.  Rogers,  Secretary. 

The  Teachers'  Association  meets  in  the  institution  parlor  on  the 
first  Monday  evening  in  each  school  month,  for  the  purpose  of  dis 
cussing  educational  subjects  and  other  matters  of    nterest  to  the 
teachers.     Geo.  H   Putnam,  President ;  Wirt  A.  Scott,  sH!^' 

volume       Th  '"^7^^^"^«*»«  ^^out  seven  hundred  and  fiffy 

volumes.     Ihese  are  standard  works  on  history,  biography  fiction 

nature.  There  is  also  a  fairly  good  collection  of  scient  fie  and 
educational  works.  All  connected  with  the  institution  have  fiee 
acoesB  to  the  library. 

Inasmuch  as  the  ground  plan  and  acoompanving  cute  are  not 
eufflcentl,  descriptive  to  enable  the  reader  'to  anife  at  alpe 
conception  of  the  subdivisions,  and  their  uses,  a  short  deecripin 

ril,;  ^^''■    ,""  "■!  "«"  °'  '"^  '""'"  ™'™-«  i»  the  office 
on  the  left  the  parior,  and  in  the  rear  of  these  the  steward's  and 

company  room.     The  second  and   third  stories  are  occupied  by 

officers  and  teachers  and  the  fourth  Hoor  as  chapel.     This  splendid 

auduonum  ,s  seated  »ith  the  latest  improved  opera  chairs  and  ^11 

accommodate  five  hundred  persons.     The  first  floor  of  the  we 

w.„g  ,s  dmde   ,nto  compartments  for  stndy-hall  and  play-roo„"o 

toys.     Ihe  art  department  is  located  on  the  second  floor,  and  the 

remainder  a.  well  as  the  third  story  is  „sed  for  boys'  dormitories! 

The  east  wmg  ,,  d.v.ded  into  class-rooms,  girls'  study-hall  and 

work-rooms,  and  the  second  and  third   stories  for  dormUories  for 

gnla.      Ihe  entire  rear  has  three-story  galleries  supported  b»  iron 

posts  and  girder,  covered  in  with  the  buihling.     'rhese  galleriee 

contain  tliirtyone  thousand  seven  linndred  and  fifty  »,,„arf  fee  o 

flooing   giving  ample  promenade  room  for  all.     Situated  on  the 

.ou  h  side  of  the  building  they  can   be  used  in  severest  !  „ter 

weather,  and  otter  inviting  shade  from  the  heat  of  the  summer 

Ihe  durnutories  are  supplied  with  basins  and  closets  ample  and 
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coMvoniunt  for  ull.  Between  the  two  wiugd  described  above,  and 
riiiiningbiick  from  the  center  or  main  hall,  is  a  two-story  building. 
Tiio  first  lloor  is  used  as  dining-room  for  the  boys,  pantry,  kitchen 
and  bakery;  the  siicond  story  for  girls'  dining-room  and  servants' 
quarters.  At  the  east  and  west  corners  of  this  building  are  two 
buildings  for  the  boys  and  girls  respectively;  the  hrst  floor,  closets, 
and  the  second,  bath-rooms. 

The  entire  building  is  of  brick,  with  cut  stone  foundation,  door 
and  window  sills,  and  trimmings,  and  is  furnisheil  throughout  with 
water,  stream  heating,  and  electric  lights.  These  buildings  are 
located  within  the  city  limits  and  on  the  souch  side  of  the  Colorado 
river  on  an  elevated  plateau  (!ontaining  sixty  acres  of  land  worth, 
at  a  fair  valuation,  ninety  thousand  dollars,  which  together  with 
the  improvements  is  worth  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars. 

The  expenses  of  the  institution  are  provided  for  by  appropriations 
made  by  the  legislature;  and  as  the  legislature  meets  biennially, 
estimates  made  by  the  superintendent  to  the  comptrolh'r,  constitute 
the  basis  of  legislative  action  for  two  years  se})arately.  The  appro- 
priations are  nsnally  liberal  enough  to  meet  all  detnands,  and  are 
drawn  frora  the  general  revenue.  In  the  formation  of  the  State 
government,  there  were  set  apart  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  to  each  of  the  eleemosynary  institutior- \  erroneously  called 
asylums.  As  the  term  asylum  vvas  eml)odied  into  the  State  consti- 
tution, we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  opprobrious  title  without 
amending  the  constitution.  A  portion  of  these  lands  has  been  sold, 
and  the  interest  accruing  therefrom,  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  institutions  to  which  they  were  donated.  Our  annual  revenue 
thus  derived  at  present  amounts  to  ii!T"-i92.84.  This  sum  is  paid 
into  the  general  revenue,  and  to  this  extent  lessens  the  burden  of 
taxation  for  the  support  of  the  institution. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  YEAR   KNDING  DEOKMBER  HI,   1892. 


Salary  of  Superintendent 

"  Principal 

"  First  Assistant  Teacher   .  . 

"  Second  Assistant  Teacher. 

"  Third  Assistant  Teacher . 

"  Fourth  Assistant  T'Baciier.. 

"  Fifth  Assistant  Teacher . . . 

"  Sixth  Assistant  Teacher. . . 

"  Seventh  Assistant  Teacher. 

"  Eighth  Assistant  Teacher... 


.  $  2,000.00 
,  1,500.00 
1,000.00 
720.00 
600.00 
tfOO.OO 
(JOO.OO 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
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Salary  of  Ninth  Assistant  Teachor 

I        Tentli  AHHistaiit  Teacher. 
^^        Klfivonlh  Assistant  Tnachor 
^^        Tweiah  Assistant    'oacher. 

Articulation  Teach 'r 

I'        Art  Teacher ']\ 

"        Secretary  and  Stewar  '      . ' 

F  rst  Matron 

Second  Matron ....... 

Monitor.    

Monitross  of  Girls 


600.00 
600.00 
480.00 
160.00 
720.00 
GOO.OO 
720.00 
480.00 
480.00 
360.00 


Monitross  of  Small  Boys 360.00 

Kxpert  Bookbinder          360.00 

Kxport  Printer. .          " '          720.00 

"        Expert  Shoemaker .     'JOO.OO 

"        Export  Carpenter.        720.00 

"        En)?ineer 720.00 

"        Nijfht  Watchman.. .'.'. 1-000 00 

"        Farmer  and  Gardener 360.00 

"        Two  Laborers 360.00 

Five  Washers  and  "ironers    ^'**-00 

Baker 645.00 

"        Two  Cooks ." 360.00 

Art  Supplies 492.00 

Supplies,  Provi.^ions,  etc. 1 6.00 

Water  for  Fire  Protection      14,800.44 

Fumishinp: 1.000.00 

OlothinK  Hnd  Transportaticin  IndlKonts 407.74 

Kreetion  of  Additional  Story  and  Repairs 276.17 

'        2,559.09 

Total 


The  Expenses  of  the  Institution  ft 

188S,  have  been  as  follows 


• $40,1)92.44 

^  from  its  orf,anization,  January  2,  1857,  to  January  1, 


Purchase  of  Land...  . 

BuildinjrH  and  Permanent  ImproVeraentV ^    16,000.00 

General  Expenses  and  Sppport  141,838.26 

627,085.69 

Totjvl — 

$784,923.95 

itrence,  for  this  year  the  cost  had  bemi  *ir7  75.  ^n  ,.^,^^  ■   . 

-n  .i,,.,u,  dii  jears  inter- 
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veniiig  were  iw  near  theso  figuroa  as  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
supplies,  etc.,  would  allow. 

In  his  last  annual  report,  Capt.  Kendall  tersely  expresRos  himself 
in  favor  of  the  combined  method  of  teaching  the  deaf: 

"As  a  ineaiiH  of  improving  defective  speech  and  training  the  pu- 
pils in  lip-reading,  the  articulation  department  is  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  the  school.  Without  it  children  who  have  lost  their 
hearing,  would  by  association  with  the  deaf,  forget  how  to  talk; 
by  daily  drill  in  this  department  many  of  them  will  be  able  to  com- 
municate orally  in  after  life;  when  with(  it  it,  recourse  would  of 
necessity  be  had  to  slate  and  pencil  to  make  themselves  ii  uderstood 
by  those  not  acquainted  with  signs. 

"  The  literary  departments  are  doing  well,  and  to  them  all  must 
look  for  thorough  education.  Single  methods  do  well  in  isolated 
cases,  and  to  them  we  concede  great  benefits  to  the  deaf,  especially 
those  who  are  not  congenitally  deaf.  But  all  such  are  only  aids  to 
the  accomi)li8hment  of  a  great  purpose,  and  when  combined  with 
others,  the  desired  end  is  reached  and  in  no  other  way.  Thus  by 
combining  articulation,  lip-reading,  manual  spelling  and  signs,  the 
education  of  the  deaf  can  be  made  thorough  and  completo.  To 
this  end  the  energies  of  our  teachers  are  oent,  all  in  harmony, 
each  method  conceding  to  the  other  an  equal   share  of  efficiency." 

COURSE   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  Blattner  published  a  preface  to  his  course  which  thoroughly 
presents  his  views  upon  systematic  work,  and  indicates  the  policy 
of  this  school.     It  is  herewith  embodied: 

"This  work  is  designed  primarily  for  the  use  of  teacht  rs  in  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Deaf.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of  study  and 
experiment,  but  in  its  ])resent  shape  is  itself  largely  an  experiment. 
There  are  doubtlcHs  many  defects  in  it,  and  serious  ones,  which 
time  alone  will  enable  us  to  remedy;  but  that  the  general  purpose 
is  correct,  I  feel  assured.  Where  the  education  of  a  child,  and  es- 
pecially one  deprived  of  hearing,  is  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
nun)ber  of  persons,  a  general  scheme,  outlining  and  circumscribing 
the  work  required  of  each,  is  necessary  that  the  best  results  may  be 
obtained.  Experience  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  is  of  great  import- 
ance, but  it  is  not  all.  The  idea  seems  to  prevail  in  some  quarters 
that  this,  with  a  talent  for  teaching,  is  all  that  is  needed.  But 
however  talented  and  experienced  a  teacher  may  be,  he  cannot  take 
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scarce  article  and  cannot  be  picked  np  every  day  and  utilized, 
where  the  compensation  is  no  more  than  orc-inary.  In  addition  to 
a  good  education,  an  inventive  faculty  of  a  high  order,  a  talent  for 
thorough  organization  aud  the  power  of  close  and  persistent  appli- 
cation are  essentials.  Whether  the  applicant  possesses  these  qualifi- 
cations cannot  always  be  determined  without  a  trial;  and  shall 
such  a  trial  be  isistituted  with  the  chances  that  it  is  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  pupils  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  anticipate  such  chances 
and,  with  system  and  guidance,  make  up  for  inexperience  and 
other  possible  defects  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers  ? 

This  work  will  allow  the  individuality  of  teachers  ample  play. 
Individuality  is  a  good  thing  and  should  be  recognized;  care  must 
be  taken,  hov/ever,  that  it  does  not  receive  undue  importance.  It 
is  very  easy  to  theorize  about  individuality,  but  when  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  practical  experience,  such  theorizing  often  falls  short  of 
its  purpose.  Individuality  needs  to  be  hemmed  about,  braced  up 
and  guided.  It  is  so  in  every  walk  of  life,  in  every  phase  of  human 
experience.  Wherever  there  is  association,  and  especially  to  pro- 
duce certain  results,  individuality  needs  to  be  limited.  If  it  were 
allowed  to  take  its  course,  for  example,  in  the  social  world,  the 
result  would  be  anarchy;  in  our  work  similar  freedom  results,  of 
necessity,  in  confusion.  It  has  been  intimated  that  a  school  adher- 
ing carefully  to  system  will  "turn  out  pupils  as  bullets  are  run  out  of 
moulds,  one  very  much  like  another."  Better  have  them  so,  with 
a  good  command  of  language  and  possessed  of  ample  equipments 
for  ♦^^he  business  of  life,  than  turn  them  out  varied  as  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow  but  deficient  in  the  essential  features  of  a  good  education. 
But  they  will  not  be  alike,  any  more  than  two  apples  growing  upon 
different  trees,  side  by  side,  and  nourished  by  the  same  soil  and 
atmosphere  are  necessarily  alike.  Sufficient  variety  is  secured  by 
the  different  methods  of  imparting  instruction  pursued  by  the 
teachers,  the  changes  occurring  from  time  to  time  in  the  corps  of 
instructors,  and  the  varied  temperaments  and  natural  powers  of 
pupils;  furthermore,  a  good  teacher  will  adjust  his  method  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupil  and  not  try  to  conform  the  pupil  to  his  metuod. 
No  plea  is  entered  here  for  uniformity  of  method.  The  course  in 
language  F  as  been  arranged  without  reference  to  text-books,  and  for 
the  upper  classes  the  words  and  phrases  given  are  to  be  taught  in 
addition  to  auch  as  may  be  selected  from  the  books  in  use;  in  the 
lower  classes  no  teso-oooks  will  be  used,  the  teacher  following  the 
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line  indicated  and,  if  possible,  adding  other  expreesiona  similar  to 
those  presented  in  the  course. 

I  stated  in  the  outset  that  this  work  was  prepared  for  the  Texas 
school,  but  if  it  leads  to  a  more  thorough  organization  of  our  edn- 
cational  work  generally  and  better  results  are  secured  thereby,  I 
shjai  he  more  than  repaid  for  the  time  and  labor  expended." 

When  the  course  was  completed  it  was  submitted  to  the  superin- 
tendent  and  the  board  of  trustees,  who  adopted  it  with  the  follow- 
ing instructions : 

"The course  published  herewith  has  been  adopted  as  the  regular 
curriculum  of  the  school  and  the  principal  is  empowered  to  apply 
It  and  arrange  the  classes  with  reference  to  its  requirements.     No 
pupil  shall  be  regarded  rs  a  graduate  of  the  school  until  he  has 
finished  the  branches  taught,  sustaining  a  fair  grade  of  scholarship 
in  them.     The  privilege  of  a  ten  years'  course  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  extended  to  all,  without  any  consideration  of  ability.     The  right 
IS  hereby  reserved  at  any  time  to  discontinue  the  attendance  of  a 
pupil    when,  in  our  judgment,  he  has  reached  the  limit  of  his 
capacity.     When  a  pupil  has  finishod  the  course  satisfactorily  he 
graduates  and  ceases  his  connection  with  the  school,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  years  he  has  been  in  attendance.     Pupils  not  quite 
through,  who  have  attended  ten  years  but  give  evidence  of  ability 
to  finish  in  a  short  time,  will  be  allowed  a  sufficient  extension  of 
time  to  do  so.     If  a  pupil  voluntarily  severs  his  connection  with  the 
school,  his  re-admission  will  be  discretionary  with  the  management. 
Pupils  are  expected  to  enter  school  at  an  age  that  will  enable  them 
to  complete  the  course  by  the  time  they  attain  their  majority ;  if 
not,  their  continuance  beyond  that  period  will  also  be  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  management. 

W.  A.  Kendall,  Superintendent. 

J.  W.  Blattner,  Principal. 

T.  B.  Lee, 

C.  M.  Rogers, 

Felix  Smith, 

A.  S.  Roberts, 

Jefferson  Johnson, 

Board  of  Trustees." 
As  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  instructions  the  course 
covers  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  it  is  so  graded  that  a  pupil  slightly 
above  the  average  in  ability  and  application  may  complete  it  in  th^ 
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specified  time.  The  aim  was  to  establish  such  a  standard  that  a 
diploma  given  co  a  graduate  might  be  a  guaranty  of  thorough  work 
accomplished  and  not  serve  as  a  badge  of  incompetency;  a  pupil 
lacking  the  ability  to  attain  a  moderately  correct  command  of  En- 
glish and  a  reasonable  proficiency  in  the  common  branches  pursued 
,in  our  public  schools  was  not  to  receive  the  honor  of  a  diploma  and 
thus  to  bring  the  school  from  which  he  hailed  into  reproach.  Some- 
thing higher  than  the  expression  of  .simple  ideas  and  the  lower 
human  wants  in  crude  and  incorrect  language  was  sought;  for  the 
pleasure  and  welfare  of  those  who  could  attain  to  it  a  higher  plane 
of  intellectuality  was  aimed  at,  and  it  was  confidently  felt  that  a 
sufficient  number  would  befcuud  able  to  meet  the  requirements.  No 
inflexible  method  is  adhered  to  in  this  course,  the  teacher  being 
given  ample  latitude  to  select  ways  and  means  for  imparting  the 
subject  matter  and  adjust  them  to  the  requirements  of  each  par- 
ticular case.  General  directions  are  given,  however,  all  along,  as  to 
the  shape  in  which  the  material  should  be  presented,  and  the  idea 
that  the  pupil  learns  to  do  by  doing  is  constantly  put  into  practice. 
The  work  is  definitely  outlined  and  each  teacher  knows  what  is 
required  of  his  grade.  There  is  accordingly  no  trenching  of  the  one 
upon  the  territory  of  the  other,  and  the  instruction,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  connected,  progressive  and  complete.  Each  teacher  operates 
within  a  specified  range;  he  is  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the 
entire  work  and  contributes  intelligently  to  the  general  result. 
There  is  no  break  or  gap  in  the  gradation,  and  when  a  pupil  has 
mastered  the  whole,  whether  he  does  it  in  eight,  ten  or  twelve  years, 
he  is  a  fair  English  scholar.  Language,  of  course,  forms  the  basis 
of  instruction;  it  is  made,  as  in  all  well-regulated  schools  for  the 
deaf,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  our  educational  work,  and  is 
carried  through  the  entire  course.  While  it  receives  special  atten- 
tion in  connection  with  arithmetic  and  other  studies,  whenever  the 
occasion  calls  forth  certain  expreseions,  it  is  exhaustively  treated  as 
a  separate  study.  No  scheme  of  education  is  thaight  to  be  com- 
plete without  such  treatment  of  language,  the  results  of  teaching  it 
as  merely  incidental  to  other  studies  being  regarded  entirely  unsat- 
isfactory. A  most  important  thing  is  so  to  teach  the  deaf  that  they 
may  come  to  mold  their  thoughts  in  the  English  forms.  This  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  and  is  perhaps  not  fully  attained  by  any  method 
in  the  case  of  persons  deaf  from  birth;  the  instruction  at  this  school, 
however,  is  adjusted  with  such  object  in  view.     The  sign  language 
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is  not  used  in  the  primary  claas-roomB  at  all  as  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion, and  in  the  higher  grades  it  is  called  into  requisition  for  little 
else  than  explanation  of  words,  phrases,  and  difficult  passages  in 
text-books.     Beginning  pupils  are  taught  to  write  sentences  from 
transactions  in  their  presence,  and  everything  possible  ih  done  that 
they  may  "think"  these  little  performances  in  the  language  used 
to  describe  them.     The  teacher  is  guided  as  to  the  matter  to  be 
presented  by  a  book  gotten  up  by  the  principal;  the  book  contains 
a  hundi-ed  and  fourteen  lessons  covering  somewhat  over  a  year  of 
work.     The  sentences  embodied  in  these  lessons  are  all  based  upon 
actions  to  be  performed  in  the  school-room.     At  the  outset  there  are 
ten  sentences  to  a  lesson,  but  the  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  vary  the 
number  as  she  sees  fit.     Only  one  verb  is  taught  in  a  lesson,  the 
action  being  repeated  by  different  pupils.     The  name  of  the  pupil 
is  inserted,  from  the  start,  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  instead  of 
"a  boy"  or  "a  girl,"  and  for  many  lessons  the  names  of  pupils  and 
teacher  and  the  personal  pronouns  representing  them  are  the  only 
words  used  for  subject.     The  object  of  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  same  act  by  different  persons  is  not  only  to  teach  the  verb,  but 
also  firmly  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  child  the  form  of  the 
sentence  and  the  idea  that  while  the  form  of  the  sentence  remains 
the  same  one  of  its  principal  elements  may  be  varied.     After  ten 
verbs  are  thus  taught  they  are  embodied  in  a  review  lesson.     In  this 
lesson  all  the  acts  represented  by  the  ten  verbs  9.v?  performed  by  the 
same  person,  the  subject  thus  remaining  the  same  while  the  prerii- 
cate  is  varied.     In  a  subsequent  review  lesson  both  the  subject  and 
predicate  are  varied.  The  child  has  now  assimilated  the  simplest  form 
of  sentence;  he  has  acquired   the  idea  that  its  elements  may  be 
changed,  and  the  foundation  of  language  is  laid.     This  is  of  vastly 
more  importance  than  remembering  individual  words.     Soon  by  the 
use  of  personal  pronouns  two  sentences  are  taught  together,  then 
three,  then  four,  and  thus  the  class  gradually  but  imperceptibly 
glides  into  writing  short  connected  narratives.     The  past  tense  of 
the  verb  is  employed  in  all  these  lessons,  as  only  verbs  of  action  are 
taught  the  first  year.     A  number  of  intransitive  verbs  such  as  ran, 
jumped  and  hopped  come  first ;  then  transitive  verbs,  such  as  broke, 
tore  and  threw,  then  intransitive  verbs  with  prepositional  phrases; 
then  transitive  verbs  with  prepositional  phrases ;  finally  such  ex- 
pressions as  went  out,  came  in,  looked  up,  turned  around,  threw 
away,  etc.     After  the  pupils  have  finished  these  lessons  in  action 
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writing,  they  begin  with  the  verb  fo  he,  present  tense,  followed  by 
Hfljecitivos  and  by  prepositional  phrases;  then  they  take  up  the 
actual  present  and  the  future  of  the  verbs  of  action  already  taught. 
They  are  now  far  into  their  second  year's  work,  which  also  includes 
interrogative  and  imperative  sentences,  a  number  of  descriptive  and 
definitive  adjectives,  several  adverbs  of  place  and  time,  some  time 
words  8U(!h  as  to-day,  yeMerday,  this  morning,  many  prepositional 
phrases  used  as  adverbs,  a  few  adjective  phrases,  like  a  loaf  of 
bread,  a  load  of  wood,  comparative  tf  adjectives,  compound  elements 
and  plurals.  The  class  do  not  begin  numbers  until  the  second 
year;  by  the  close  of  this  year  they  have  learned  the  values  of  num- 
bers to  one  hundred  and  can  do  8im])le  work  in  addition.  During 
each  year  a  number  of  nouns  are  taught,  ranging  from  the  names 
of  common  objects  in  the  first  to  abstract  nouns  and  names  of  im- 
material things  in  the  higher  grades.  Adjectives,  adverbs,  and 
phrases  used  as  adjectives  or  as  adverbs,  increasing  in  difficulty, 
appear  throughout  the  entire  course.  These  phrases  are  taught  as 
single  entities,  for  so  the  mind  conceives  them.  Pronouns  are 
given  from  the  simplest  personal  in  the  first  to  relatives  of  dif- 
ficult construction  in  the  later  years.  In  the  third  year  the  pupils 
are  taught  the  habitual  present;  the  verb  to  be  followed  by  adjectives 
of  condition,  such  as  sich,  well,  by  adverbs  and  by  adjectives  mod- 
ified by  phrases,  such  as  afraid  of  ~,  full  of — .  They  are  given 
also  the  past  and  future  of  the  verb  to  be,  the  simplest  form  of  the 
potential  mood,  and  the  infinitive  as  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb. 
From  this  beginning  the  potential  mood  and  the  infinitive  are 
developed,  year  by  year,  through  all  their  forms  and  constructions. 
The  expletives  it  and  there  are  introduced  during  this  year,  and  the 
simpler  co-ordinate  conjunctions  already  taught  are  enlarged  upon. 
All  classes  of  conjunctions,  in  the  course  of  time,  receive  proper 
attention  along  with  words,  phrases  and  clauses.  In  arithmetic 
addition  is  reviewed  and  subtraction  is  taught,  the  relations  of 
numbers  being  constantly  illustrated  with  objects.  Geography  is 
begun  the  third  year.  The  work  here  is  elementary  and  at  the 
same  time  fundamental.  The  pupils  learn  the  names  of  natural 
objects,  such  as  hill,  mountain,  prairie;  and  artificial  objects,  as 
street,  side-walk,  post-office,  depot.  Relative  position  and  directions 
are  taught  them  with  objects  in  the  school-room,  yard,  town,  etc. 
Expressions  as  "side  of,"  "on  the  east  (west,  north,  ^outh)  side  of  " 
are  illustrated  with  lines  on  the  floor,  landscape  drawings,  etc.     A 
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text-book   is  introduced   this  year.     The  book  is  Harper's  First 
Reader;  the  class  are  now  and  then  given  a  lesson  in  it  to  read. 
Harper's  series  of  readers  are  regarded  the  best  adapted  to  our  work 
and  are  used  in  the  classes  up  to  the  last  year.     The  pupils  are  not 
required  to  memorize  lessons  in  these  readers  and  then  write  them 
out.     They  read  a  lesson  over  as  they  would  a  newspaper  and  are 
then  questioned  upon  it.     The  object  is  not  so  much  to  teach  Ian- 
gnage  as  to  get  the  pupils  into  the  reading  habit.     In  the  fourth 
year  begins  the  instruction  of  subordinate  clauses;  the  pupils  are 
here  given  easy  adverb  clauses  of  time  and  condition.     During  the 
subsequent    /ears  of  the  course  they  are  taught  everv  variety  of 
adverb,  adje.    ve  and  noun  clause.     A  few  passive  participles  used 
to  express  prese.  t  condition,  as  broken,  torn,  cracked,  are  given 
this  year.     The  pupils  are  drilled  in  the  comparisons  of  adjectives 
and  adverbs.     They  are  given  a  few  English  idioms,  and  each  year's 
work  thereafter  includes  a  number  of  idioms,  graded  as  to  difficulty 
of  use.     Multiplication    is  taken   up  this  year.     The  pupils  are 
drilled  in  the  manipulation  of  figures  and  in  the  phraseology  de- 
scribing varied  transactions  that  involve  the  use  of  figures.     Such 
drill  is  carefully  outlined  in  each  year's  work.     In  geography  the 
pupils  practice  drawing  the  map  of  Texas,  indicating  the  position 
of  the  principal  rivers,  towns  and  railroads;  they  learn  the  direction 
of  these  objects  from  one   another,    by  judicious  questioning,  and 
their  distances  apart;  and  they  are  taught  what  are  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  State,  where  they  are  raised  and  what  uses  are 
made  of  them,  as  near  as  their  knowledge  of  language  will  permit. 
The  participle  is  taught,  in  the  fifth  year,  as  the  object  of  a  transi- 
tive verb,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  course  it  is  gradually 
developed  in  all  its  forms,  and  in  its  use  as  adjective,  adverb  and 
noun.     Division  is  taken  up  and  finished  this  year,  and  the  value 
of  fractional  numbers  imparted  by  illustration.     Prom  this  point 
arithmetic  is  carried  on  into  the  last  year,  and  the  pupils  are  given 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  different  branches  of  practical  arith- 
metic.    In  geography  the  pupils  are  taught,  during  the  year,  what 
are  the  mineral  products  of  Texas  and  where  they  are  found;  the 
physical  character  of  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  as  to  relief 
forms,  climate,  health  and  soil;  where  timber  exists  and  where 
prairie;  the  commonest  kinds  of  woods  and  grasses,  and  the  uses 
made  of  them;  the  manufactures  of  the  State,  and  the  location  of 
the  principal  factories;  the  titles  of  the  principal  State,  county  and 
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city  officials.  Thoy  are  required  to  draw  the  map  of  the  State  by 
counties,  to  loarn  the  county-seats  and  to  answer  map  questions. 
Thereafter  the  geogruphy  of  the  United  States  is  taken  up  and 
treated  in  a  similar  way  us  nearly  as  posBible,  the  principal  products 
exported,  those  imported  and  the  great  ports  of  entry  being  touched 
upon.  The  next  year  a  knowledge  of  social  and  political  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  such  as  religious  denominations,  christian 
associations,  trades  and  commercial  unions,  political  parties,  leg- 
islature and  congress,  militia,  courts,  city  council,  etc.,  is  imparted. 
Subsequently  the  geography  of  other  countries  is  taught  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  already  employed.  Text-books  are  used  prin- 
cipally for  map  questions.  History  is  begun  this  year,  consisting 
of  simple  lessons  in  Texas  history  prepared  by  the  teacher.  The 
study  is  continued,  by  text-book,  to  the  end  of  the  course.  United 
States,  English  and  universal  history  being  taken  up  in  order. 
Grammar,  begun  in  the  fourth  year  and  taught  by  diagram,  is 
taken  up  in  the  seventh  as  a  regular  study.  Reed  and  Kellogg's 
higher  lessons  are  used.  Physical  geography  is  begun  the  eighth 
year  and  finished  the  ninth.  Physiology,  civil  governnlent,  En- 
glish literature  and  the  elements  of  physics  are  taught  the  last  two 
years.  ■"* 

It  was  thought  proper  to  give  a  somewhat  extended  review  of 
our  course  of  instruction,  because  the  class-room  work  forms  a  very 
important  part  of  the  history  of  an  institution  like  this,  and  because 
this  course  is  in  its  character  and  fullness  a  departure  from  the 
policy  pursued  for  so  many  years  in  America.  The  results 
since  its  adoption  have  proved  that  systematic  work 'pays.  The 
standard  of  scholarship  has  been  gradually  raised.  There  is  a 
marked  improvement  in  language  and  greater  intelligence  in  the 
study  of  other  branches.  The  hope  is  therefore  entertained  that  an 
extension  of  the  school  period  one  or  two  years,  together  with  a 
thorough  mastery  of  details  by  each  teacher,  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  vexed  question  as  to  how  the  deaf  may  attain  an 
easy  and  correct  use  of  the  English.  No  department  has  as  yet 
been  established  in  which  pupils  are  taught  exclusively  by  articula- 
tion. The  plan  pursued  is  the  one  adopted  when  oral  instruction 
was  introduced  into  the  school.  All  the  pupils  are  given  their 
literary  training  in  the  manual  classes,  the  semi-mutes  and  a  few 
congenital  mutes  receiving  instruction  in  speech  and  speech-read- 
ing specially  a  portion  of  each  day,     While  the  regular  course  does 
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not  apply  directly  in  thia  department  the  teacher  ia  gnided  by  the 
advancement  that  a  pupil  has  made  in  language.  In  teaching  be- 
ginnera  she  does  not  confine  herself  to  either  the  word  or  the 
elementary  sound  method,  but  combines  the  two.  With  advanced 
pupils  her  instruction  is  largely  by  conversation.  The  number  of 
her  pupils  is  so  large  that  the  time  allowed  each  is  necessarily  very 
limited;  their  progress  is  however  commendable,  some  of  them 
having  attained  remarkable  efficiency  in  speech  and  lip-roading. 
But  It  IS  believed  that  the  time  for  enlargement  in  this  work  has 
arrived. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  ten  pupils  in  attendance.  Of  thia 
number  forty-six  receive  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip-reading 
and  twenty-three  are  in  the  art  department.  In  the  printing  office 
there  are  twenty-two,  in  the  shoe  shop  fourteen,  the  book  bindery 
ten,  the  carpenter  shop  six,  and  working  on  th.  farm  and  gard  m 
fifteen.     About  thirty  girls  receive  instruction  in  dress-making  r  ad 

Of  the  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  pupils  who  have  attended, 
two  hundred  and  ten,  or  nearly  forty  per  cent.,  are  now  in  school. 
During  Capt.  Kendall's  administration  the  enrollment  has  increased 
from  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  two  hundred  and  fifteen.  This 
has  been  the  largest  growth  of  any  such  institution  in  the  world 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-one  pupils  have  left  school.     Among 
these  there  are  sixty  farmers,   thirteen  printers,  eight  stockmen! 
five  labors,  four  artists,  five  carpenters,  three  teachers,  three  book- 
binders, two  college  students,  two  machinists,  one  engineer,  one 
deputy  county  clerk,  one   tinner,  one   marble-cutter,  one  editor, 
one  peddler,  one  butcher,  one  factory  hand,  one  cigar-maker,  one 
saddler    one  barber,  one  book-k«eper.     Forty-eight  have  married, 
and  fifty-four  are  dead.     A  vast  majority  of  those  living  are  not 
only  supporting  themselves  but  are  good,  moral,  tax-paying  citizens, 
.a  credit  to  themselves  and  an  honor  to  their  school.     So  far  as  we 
know  only  one  has  ever  been   convicted  of  a  crime.     When   we 
remember  that  without  an  education  these  same  people  would  have 
been  httle  better  than  savages,  or  even   beasts,  we  can  realize  that 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  is  one  of  the  grandest  institutions  of 
the  great  State  of  Texas. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  of  sound  mind,  good  moral 
character,  free  from  contagious  diseases,  and  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  twenty,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  in  school  a  term  of 
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ten  years.  All  children  too  deaf  to  be  taught  in  the  public  lohcok 
of  the  State  are  received  hero.  PupiJB  receive  board,  lodging,  books, 
tuition,  medical  attention,  free;  parents  only  being  required  to 
furnish  clothing  and  transportation,  and  these  are  furnished  to  in- 
digent pupils. 
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LIST  OP  OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS  FROM  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  THE  SCHOOL  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


Presidents  of  Board. 
W.  E.  Jones...  ) 

F.  T.  Duflfau.   .[ 1856  to  1868 

John  Marshall.  ) 

F.  T.  Dufifau.    1868tol86B 

J.  M    Litten 1866  to  1874 

Jaa.  E.  Shepard 1874  to  1876 

Jas.  K.  Shepard.. .  \ 

Galen  Crow l 1875  to  1876 

Henry  Hiershflcld .  ) 

Galen  Crow     1876  to  1878 

R.  M.  Swearingen 1878  to  1883 

T.  W.  Folts  188.'Jtol887 

T.  B.  Lee i887  to  1891 

Jefferson  Johnson 1891  to 

Trustees. 

W.  E.  Jon'js 1856  to  1868 

F.  T.  Duffau 1866  to  1867 

Thos.  Green I866  to  1860 

J.  B.  Costa )  ,„_ 

Edward  Fontaine.  \    ••••  1856  to  1860 

Jno.  Marshall 1866  to  1858 

S.  W.  Goodrich I868  to  1859 

John  Hancock 1860  to  1861 

Taylor .    .M860  to  1861 

Johnson i860  to  1861 

— —  Rowe.... 1850tol8vU 

A.  P.  Blocker i860  to  1876 

Hendricks .  1861  to  18G4 

Geo.  W.  Sampson i  ^^^^  <»  1864 

^  \  1879  to  1887 

Eugene  Bremond 1865  to  1874 

C.  F.  Millett 1865  to  1874 

Jno.  Stelfox 1866  to  1874 

J.  0.  Allan 1865  to  1874 

Geo.  W.  Zimpleman ) 

W.  H.  Tobin t  . .  .1874  to  1877 

J.  T.  Moore ) 

Jaa.  E.  Shepard 1874  to  1877 

Galen  Crow 1875  to  1876 

Henry  Hie-shfleld 1876  to  1879 

Joseph  "^alle 1876  t^  1879 

A.  J.  McCrery 1877  t..  1879 

R.  M.  Swearingen  . . ..  i  |«P  ^  1879 
^   „  *  I  1890  to  1891 

C.  R.  Beaty 1878  to  1879 

Wm.  Shapard .  ..1879  to  1881 

Jas.  W.  Smith 1879  to  1884 

T-  B-  I«e 1879  to  1881 

Walter  Tips 1881  to  1887 

D.  W.  Jones .  1881  to  1884 

W.  Howard 1884  to  1887 

Robt.  T.  HIU 1884  to  1887 

B.  0.  Wells  1887  to  1889 

Foiix  Smitii ls«7  to  1890 

Ed.  Christain  1887  to  1888 

0.  M.  Rogers 1887  to  1891 


A.  S.  Roberts 1888  to  1891 

Jefferson  Johnson  1 889  to  1891 

J.  G.  Booth  1891  to 

J.  K.  Holland 1891  to 

Osceola  Archer 1891  to 

L.  D.  Brooks 1891  to 

Physicians. 

J.  M.  Litten 1868  to  1976 

C.  N.  Worthington 1876  to  1879 

R.  M.  Swearingen 1879  to 

Svfperinkndents. 

J.  Van  Nostrand 1857  to  1876 

Henry  E.  McCulloch.    .    .  1876  to  1879 

John  8.  Ford 1879  to  1884 

Wm.  Shapard 1884  to  1887 

W.  A.  Kendall 1887  to 

Prindpais. 
Miss  Emily  Lewis. . .      ) 
AlvisG.  Scott...    ....  [1876  to  1877 

John  L.  Carter 1877  to  1878 

John  R.  Dobyns 1878  to  1879 

C.  L.  Williams ) 

Mrs.  L.  S.  WiUiams.  ...\  '^'^  '»  1880 

John  Ferguson 1880  to  1881 

R.  H.  Kinney 1881  to  1886 

J.  W.  Blattner i885  to 

Stewards. 

F.  W.  Thomee 1879  to  1882 

H.  B.  Wilson 1882  to  1884 

Jefferson  Johnson 1884  to  1887 

W.  H.  Love 1887  to  1888 

J.  H.  W.  Williams 1888  to 

Teachers. 

M.  Clark 1857  to  185,-; 

Jaa.  S.  Wellf         1868  to  1874 

Miss  Emily  I  ewis       .    j  1864  to  1876 

I  1880  to 

Morris  McNeelan 1869  to  1871 

W.  H.  Lacv  i  1875  to  1876 

„.      „        ' I  1879  to 

Miss  M.  Bradford 1876  to  1877 

-—Branson 1876  to  1877 

Miss  Clay  Martin 1876  t  ■  1877 

Miss  Bettie  Washington...  187 7  to  1877 

Jno.  R    Dobyns 1877  to  1878 

Alfred  Kearney 1877  to  1880 

Mrs.  Florence  Vane 1877  to  18'i8 

Mrs.  A.  Y.  Dibrell 1878  to  1879 

Geo.  W.  Walthall 1878  to  1879 

Mids  Anna  Eikel ..  .1879  to  1880 

Albert  Lister.   1879  to  1886 

Jno.  A.  Prince=. 1880  tr-.  J.H.R' 

Miss  Josie  Caliahan .    ..  .1880  to  1882 

Mis3  M.  Crira 1881  to  188] 

Miss  Nevada  Dunn 1881  to  1881 
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Miss  Carrie  Summera  . .  .1881  to  1882 
Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Ferguaon.  ..1881  to  1882 

Guilford  Euritt 1882  to  1884 

Miaa  Bettie  firewater  . .  ..1882  to  1883 

MisB  Besaie  Cnrter 1883  to  1884 

Mias  May  Carter 1883  to  1884 

C.  W.  L.  Turner     1883  to  1884 

Loriiig  Turner 1883  to  1884 

Mrs. Turner 1883  to  1884 

Nat.  R.  Humphreys     .     .1884  to  1886 

C.  Wataon 1884  to  1884 

Miaa  Mattie  Pool 1884  to  1884 

Geo.  Begg 1884  to 

P.  L.  Downing 1884  to  1885 

Miss  Lula  Jonea 1884  to  1887 

»,.       T     .^     ir-  (1884  to  1886 

Miss   Luetta  Kinney.      -I  iggi  to  1892 

Miss  Carrie  Howard 1884  to 

Miss  Emma  Shapard  ..  ..1885  to  1887 

Mias  Ola  Wright 1885  to  1887 

C.  W.  Simpson 1885  to  1889 

Miss  Annie  P.  Goggin.    ..1886  to 

Miss  Sallie  Kendall  1887  to  1888 

Miss  Lizzie  Lloyd 1887  to 

Miss  Nellie  Miller 1887  to  1887 

Miss  Frankie  Pasquelle  ..1887  to 

W.  M.  Thornberry 1887  to 

S.  J.  Thomas. 1888  to  1390 

Harris  Tavlor 1888  to 

Geo.  H.  Putnam  1890  to 

A.  H.  Walker         1890  to 

Miss  Alline  Kyle 1 890  to  1891 

Miss  Susie  Mood 1891  to 

Wirt  A.  Scott 1892  to 

Miss  Carrie  Steagall 1892  to 

Matrons. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Snyder..  ..1857  to  1876 

Mias  M.  Bradford 1876  to  1877 

Mrs.  Y.  J.  McCuUoch  .  .   .1877  to  1880 
„      T        T      I  (1880  to  1882 

Mrs.  Lucy  Trask -j  ,384  to  1885 

Mrs.  Sarah  Fiwhcr 1882  to  1883 

Miss  Angie  Fuller 1882  to  1884 

Mrs.  AddieDelira 1884  to  1884 

Mrs.  Mary  T-.cks 1886  to  1887 

Mrs   F.M.Davis 1887  to  1888 

Mrs.  E.  H.  B.  Barrett 1888  to  1890 

Mrs.  L.  Begg. 1890  to  1891 

Mra.  M.  P.  Garth 1891  to  1891 

Miss  Susie  Parker.. .        .1891  to 

Second  Matrons. 
Miaa  0.  A  McNoelan     .  ..1864  to  1876 

Mra.  S.  E.  Brown 1877  to  1879 

Mra. Wood 1879  to  1880 

Mias  M.  Crim 1880  to  1882 

Mra.  Addie  Ford   1882  to  1883 

Mra.  Addie  Delira. 1883  to  1884 


Mrs.  M.  E.  Hicka 1884  to  1885 

Mias  Lizzie  Lloyd 1885  to  1887 

Miaa  Vella  Wright 1887  to  1887 

Miaa  M.  J.  Bonea 1588  to  1890 

Miaa  Mary  Franka. 1890  to 

Monitors. 

W.  H.  Lacy 1876  to  1879 

Albert  Lister 1879  to  1881 

Bailey  Pool 1881  to  1882 

L.  S.  Bowen 1882  to  1884 

W.  M.   riiornberry 1884  to  1885 

H.K.  Johnson 1885  to  1886 

Stephen  McClure 1886  to  1886 

W.  B.  Eopkina 1886  to  1887 

A.A.Taylor ..    1887  to  1887 

C.  S.  Sheets 1887  to  1889 

Obaa.  McDoraey 1889  to  1889 

E.  M.  Spain 1889  to  1891 

R.  B.  Crockett  1891  to  1892 

W.  8.  Blue 1892  to 

Monitressee. 

Mi^a   M.  Crim     1882  to  1883 

Miaa  Carrie  McKay 1883  to  1884 

Mias  IdaSigler 1884  to  1885 

Miaa  Annie  Goggin 1886  to  1886 

Miaa  M.  J.  Bonea         ....  1 886  to  1 887 

Misa  Mabel  Moaa 1887  to  1892 

Miss  Alma  Bdatian 1892  to 

Monitress  Small  Boys. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  McLemore.    .  1890  to 

Expert  Printers. 

W.  D.  Moore 1875  to  1880 

S.  M.  Craig 1880  to  1882 

Ed.  Smith 1882  to  1883 

M.  M.  Payne 1883  to  1884 

Geo.  Begg 1884  to  1886 

W.  H.  Lacy 1885  to  1889 

P.  L.  Richardson  ....'..  1889  to 

Mepert  Bookbinder. 
Fritz  Baatian 1881  to 

Expert  Shoemakers. 

Jack  Seaborn 1881  to  1884 

Chaa.  M.  Keasler 1884  to  1885 

Robt.  Weyerman 1885  to 

Expert  Carpenter. 
A.  Rhode 1885  to 

Expert  Matressmaker. 

F.  W.  Thoraee 1880  to  1880 

Engirieers. 

John  Whalen 1886  to  1886 

W.W.Pitts 1886  to  1886 

Wm.  Turner 1S86  to 
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15Y  EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

PRESIDKNT   OF   THK    INSTITUTION. 


NATIONAL  UKAF-MUTE  COLLKGK, 

PHiNTer.  ey  tkf  students, 


THE  COLUMBIA  IHSTITOTIOH  FOR  THE  INSTRDCTIOM  OF  THE 

DEAF  AND  DUHB. 


The  C^)luinbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  incor- 
porated by  Congress  in  an  Act  approved  February  16,  1857,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  .)f 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

A  small  school  had  been  opened  in  Washington  in  the  previous 
year,  in  which  several  prominent  citizens,  among  them  the  Hon. 
Amos  Kendall,  had  become  interested  and  had  consented  to  act 
as  trustee*^.  Owing  to  circumstances  which  need  not  be  related, 
the  school  Avas  broken  up  in  a  few  months.  Among  the  pupils 
were  five  orphan  deaf-mutes,  who  had  been  brought  from  New 
York.  These  were  now  bound  to  Mr.  Kendall  as  their  guardian 
by  the  orphans'  court,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Institution. 

The  Institution  was  opened  on  June  13th,  1857,  under  the  su- 
})erintendency  of  Edward  Miner  (iallaudet,  in  two  houses  on 
Kendall  CJreen,  one  of  which,  with  two  acres  of  ground,  had  been 
presented  by  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall.  Within  a  short  time  Mr. 
( iallaudet  was  assisted  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Thoma*  Hopkins  Gal- 
luudet,  JUS  matron,  Mr.  James  Denison  as  instructor  of  the  deaf, 
=!!!<!  Mrs.  Maria  M.  Eddy  as  instructor  of  the  blind.  The  school 
Mils  opened  with  five  deaf-mute  pupils. 
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During  the  Hrst  ywii-  seven  other  deaf-mutes  were  receivo<l, 
»nd  six  blind  children. 

The  act  incorporating  the  institution  aHowed  $150  per  annum 
from  the  United  States  Tr(.a.sury  for  each  indigent  pupil  from  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


JiriLDiNo  khk<;tki)  by  thk  irox.  amos  kkndall,  1859. 


Tn  May,  18r)«,  Congress  granted  S8,()00  per  annum  for  five 
years  for  the  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  Institution, 
and  authorized  the  free  admission  of  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind 
children  of  men  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1859,  Mr.  Kendall  erected  at  his  own  ex[H;nse,  at  a  cost  of 
about  SH.flOO,  a  suhstant        »rick  building,  on  the  lot  he  origi- 
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nally  gave  the  Institution.  Thiw  building  waw  connected  with  the 
frame  dwelling  previously  standing  on  the  lot,  otcupied  at  the 
organization  m  a  school  house  and  dormitory  for  boys. 

In  1860,  the  invested  fundn,  amounting  to  about  84,000,  of 
WaahingtonV  Manual  Labor  School  and  Male  Orphan  Asylum 
Society,  a  benevolent  organization  which  had  never  established 
itself,  were  made  over  to  the  Institution  under  the  authority  of 
Congress.  The  income  of  this  fund  has  been  used  to  promote 
industrial  education. 

During  the  same  year  the  legislature  of  Maryland  provided 
for  the  education  of  pupils  in  the  Columbia  Institution. 

In  1862,  Congress  appropriated  $9,000  for  the  erection  of  addi- 
tions to  the  buildings,  the  number  of  pupils  being  increased  to 
forty-one.  Thirty-five  of  them  Were  deaf-mutes,  and  six  were 
blind. 

A  cabinet  shop  for  the  purpose  of  training  boys  in  useful  labor 
was  established. 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  this  year  (1862)  the  attention  of 
Congress  was  called  to  the  great  need  cf  a  college  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  deaf,  none  then  being  in  existence.  On  the  8th 
of  April  1864,  the  following  Act  of  Congress  was  approved  by 
President  Lincoln,  then  ex-ojjUcio  Patron  of  the  Institution  : 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind  to  confer  degrees.  i 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representfttivex  of  the 
United  Statex  of  Americu  in  Congre^x  anHembled,  That  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  grant  and  confirm  such  degrees  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  to  such  pupils  of  the  institution,  or 
others,  who,  by  their  proficiency  in  learning,  or  other  meritorious 
distinction,  they  shall  think  entitled  to  them,  as  are  usually 
granted  and  conferred  in  colleges,  and  to  grant  to  such  graduates 
diplomas  or  certificates,  sealed  and  .signed  in  such  manner  as  said 
board  of  directors  may  determine,  to  authenticate  and  jXir|)etuate 
the  memory  of  such  graduation. 

On  the  28th  of  June  of  the  .same  year  a  department   fi)r  the 
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higher  educHtion  of  the  deaf  wh«  publicly  inHuj,n,rated,  whici, 

Hoon  afterwardMook   the  name  of  the  National  Deaf-Mnte  Col- 
lege. 

On  thi.  ocea«ion  the  Hon.  An„«.  Kendall,  who  had  been  thv 
I  resident  of  the  Cor,M)ration  and  Board  of  Director,  from  the  date 
^>f  their  organization.  relin«,uiHhed  his  offi(;e  a«  President  (remain- 
ii'g  in  the  Board  «h  ,^  Director,)  and  was  Hucceeded  by  Mr.  Oal- 
laudet,  who  had  for  seven  yearn  occupied  the  p<,8iti(,n  of  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Institution.  I„  resigning  his  office  as  President 
Mr.  Kendnll  addressed  Mr.  (iallaudet  as  follows : 

^'My    Y()irN«    AND    VmKVMVA)    KRIKNU  : 

In  accordance  with  my  own  wi.shes,  and  the  uruu.imous  decision 
K.t  the  member,  of  the  association  at  their  recent  meeting    I  now 
relinquish  to  you  the  presidency  of  this  Institution.     It  is  an  hon- 
H>r  nchly  due  to  you  for  the  services  you  have  rendered   to  the 
Institution,  not  only  within  its  walls,  but  in  Baltimore,  in  Anna- 
polis, in  (.^ongre.s8.  and  in  the  country.     T.,  you  more  than  to  any 
•other  man  ,s  it  indebted  for  its  rapid  progress,  and  for  the  high 
position  It  now  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  community.     It  is 
therefore,  fitting  that  you  should  be  clothed  with  all  appropriate' 
authority  needful  to  maintain  discipline  within  the  Institution, 
and  all  practicable  means  of  inHuence  to  ^.rotect   it«  interests 
without.     The  members  of  the  association  have,  in  the  history  of 
the  past,  abundant  grounds  of  confidence  that  under  your   pru- 
dent and  .skillful  management  it  will  not  only  realize  their  highest 
hoi.es,  but  secure  to  yourself  a  degree  of  gratitude  and  affection 
m  the  hearts  (,f  this  class  of  unfortunates,  and  a  reputation  for 
•iiismterested  usefulness,  not  inferior  to  those  acquired  by  your 
honorecl  father.     And  mo.st  happy  shall  I  be  if  pt.rnntted  to  live 
to  see  this  Institution,  under  your  judicious  n.anagen.ent,  become 
one  ofthebrightestjewels  in  the  coronet   of  the   republic    once 
more,  by  the  mercy  of  ( Jod,  united,  j)eaceful,  and  free." 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  tho  public  announcement  of  the  new 
<lepartnient,  Congress  increased  its  appropriations  to  the  Institu- 
tion by  the  sum  of  $32,800,  providing  for  the  purchase  of  four- 
teen acres  of  ground,  on  which  there  were  buildings  sufficient  for  * 
the  wants  of  the  new  C'ollege. 

The  College  was  opened  iu  the  autumn  of  1864  with  thirteen 
■students.     In  February  1 86.),  Congress  provided  for  the  tran.sfer 
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of  tho  blind  childMu  uf  the  DiMtrict,  then  in  th«  liiMtitution,  Huveii. 
in  minibcr,  to  tho  Maryhmd  InHtitution  for  the  JJlind  in  Balti- 
more, and  removed  tlie  wordn  "  and  tiie  Hiind  "  from  the  cor|)or- 
ute  name  of  tint  Institution. 

The  foUowinjr  historical  Htattnient,  puhliBhed  in  the  (.'utalogiie 
of  the  ( Jollcge  of  1892,  jrivea  a  full  sketch  <.f  the  proKvess  and  de- 
velopment of  that  department  of  the  Institution  : 
HISTOHICAL  SKKTCH  OF  TIIE  NATIONAL  DEAF- 
MUTE  COLI.EOE. 
The  Coluniltia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  ami 
Dumb,  situated  at  Wnshin^rton,  I).  (\,  was  incorporated  in  tho 
year  1857,  and  has  simie  that  tinu^  been  sustained  by  ( 'on),'ress  a» 
the  Institution  where  (Jovernnient  beneticiaries,  viz.,  deaf  child- 
ren of  parents  residing  in  the  District  of  (!olunibia  or  eouiu'ct<'d 
with  the  Army  and  Navy,  should  receive  free  education. 

While  the  primary  object  of  the  Institution,  as  thus  incorpor- 
ated, was  to  provide  for  ^the  ordinary  instruction  of  these  t\V(» 
dasstis,  the  terms  of  its  organic  law  foreshadowed  th((  ultimate 
extension  of  its  scope  and  benefits  nuich  beyond  this  point.  The 
act  of  incorporation  gave  the  Directors  full  discretion  an  to  the  . 
length  of  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  Institution,, 
and  permission  to  receive  students  from  any  of  the  States  and' 
Territories  of  the  United  States  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  i)roper  authorities. 

To  give  practical  efficiencT  to  these  provisions  the  mamigersof 
the  Institution  decided  to  organize  a  Collegiate  Department,  and 
Congress  was  therefore  applied  to  for  an  amendatory  act  author- 
izing the  Institution  to  (lonfer  collegiate  degree?.  Such  an  act 
was  passed  in  April,  18()4,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Directors 
extended  the  range  of  st.dy  so  as  to  embrace  a  college  course, 
and  divided  the  Institution  into  two  departments,  giving  to  the 
advanced  department  the  name  of  the  Natfonai-  Dkaf-Mptk 

CoLI,KOK. 

The  object  of  the  Directors  in  establishing  a  school  of  thi» 
grade,  thus  taking  a  step  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  deaf- 
n-ute  instruction,  was  in  part  to  prove  what  has  been  doubted  by 
some,  that  persons  deprived  wholly  or  in  part  of  hearing  ar.d' 
s|H!ech  could,  in   spite  of  their  .Usability,  engage  successfully  in 
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the  advanced  studies  pursmed  in  colleges  for  the  hearing.  The 
more  important  end  in  view,  however,  was  to  afford  a  class  of 
persons  in  the  community,  alreiidy  numerous  and  increasing 
steadily  with  tlif;  population,  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  rigid  and  thorough  course  of  intellectual  training 
in  the  higher  walks  of  literature  and  the  liberal  arts. 

The  experience  of  nearly  twenty-eight  years  in  the  progress  of 
the  College  has  fully  satistied  those  familiar  with  its  workings 
that  their  assumption  as  to  the  ability  of  the  deaf  to  master  the 
arts  and  science*^  was  well-founded  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
expi-essions  of  interest  which  the  enterprise  has  called  forth  from 
instructors  of  youth,  from  the  deaf  and  their  friends,  and  from 
public  journals  in  Europe,  tus  well  as  in  America,  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  the  world  approves  the  undertaking. 

While  a  general  admission  on  the  part  of  benevolent  and  lib- 
eral minded  people  is  yielded  as  to  the  desirableness  jf  a  college 
for  the  deaf,  questions  have  been  presented  by  some,  proceeding 
mainly  from  a  lack  of  information  on  the  subject,  touching  the 
demand  for  such  an  institution  and  the  practical  value  of  a  col- 
legiate course  of  study  to  persons  who  are,  by  reason  of  natural 
disability,  debarred  from  entering  upon  the  full  practice  of  any 
•  of  the  learned  professions. 

In  no  better  way  can  the^Sv'  (luestions  be  answered  than  by  re- 
ferring to  the  record  of  those  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
C'ollege  as  students,  and  are  engaged  in  the  sterner  duties  of  ma- 
ture life.  Fifty-seven  who  have  gone  out  from  the  (!oUege  have 
been  engaged  in  teaching;  four  have  entered  the  ministry  ;  three 
have  become  editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  ;  three  others 
have  taken  positions  connected  with  journiilism ;  fifteen  have 
entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Government — one  of  these,  who 
had  risen  rapidly  to  a  high  and  resi)onsible  position,  resigned  to 
enter  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  ])atent  ctises,  in  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago,  and  iuis  been  admitted  to  j)rac'ticc  in  the  Supn.'me  Court 
of  the  I'liited  States  ;  one  is  the  official  botanist  of  a  State, 
who  lias  correspondents  in  several  countries  of  Europe  who  have 
repeatedly  purchased  his  collections,  and  he  has  written  pajMjrs 
upon  seed  tests  and  related  subjects  which  have  been  published 
and  circulated  by  tin-  Agricultural  Departnieiit  ;  om',  while  fill- 
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iiig  a  position  as  instructor  in  a  Western  Institution,  has  rendered 
important  service  to  the  Coast  (Survey  as  a  niicroscopist,  and  one 
IS  engajred  as  an  engraver  in  the  chief  office  of  the  Survey  ;  of 
three  who  her aiue  draughtsmen  in  architects'  offices,  one  is  in 
•successful  practice  as  an  architect  on  his  own  account,   which   is 
also  true  of  another,  wl»o  completed  his  preparation  by  a  course 
of  study  in  E.irope ;  one  luus  been  repeatedly  elected  recorder  of 
deeds  in  a  southern  city,  and  two  others  are  recorders'  clerks 
ill  the  west ;  one  was  elected  and  still  sits  as  a  city  councihnan  ; 
another  has  been  elected  city  treasurer  and  is  at  present  cashier 
of  a  national  bank  ;  one  has  become   eminent    as    a    practical 
(!hemist   and  assayer;  two  are  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College,  and  two  others  are  rendering  valuable  service  as  in- 
structors  therein  ;  some  have  gone  into  mercantile   and   other 
ottices;  -some  have  undertaken   business  cm  their  own   acwm-t; 
while  not  a  few  have  chosen  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits,' 
in  which  the  advantages  of  thorough  mental  training  will  give! 
them  a  superiority  over  those  not  so  well  educated.     Of  those 
alluded  to  as  having  engaged  in  teaching,  one  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  flourishing  institution  in  Pennsylvania  ;  one  is  now  in 
his  second  year  as  principal  uf  the  Ohio  Institution;  one  has 
been  at  the  head   of  a  day-school  in  Cincinnati,  and  later  of  the 
(V)lorado  Institution  ;  a  third  has  had  chju-ge  of  the  Oregon  In- 
stitution ;  a  fourth  is  at  the  head  of  a  duy-school  in  St.  Louis; 
three  others  have  respectively  founded  and  are  now  at  the  head' 
of  schools  in  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  and  Evansville,  Indi- 
ana; an<I  others  have  done  pioneer  work  in  establishing  schools 
in  Florida  and  in  Utah. 

Thirty-seven  of  our  students  have  been  called  to  pass  from  the 
life  that  now  is  to  that  which  is  to  come,  and  most  of  these  left  be- 
hind them  bright  evidence  that  they  rightly  estimated  the  true 
issue  of  lite.  One  who  would  have  borne  away  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  the  College,  had  his  life  been  spared,  wrote  to  his  sister  a 
fortnight  before  his  death,  as  follows  : 

"It  will  take  avvuv  l.alf  tlu-  l)itteriiess  of  ,lwitli  to  have  been  allowed  to 
l.'.on  sometlnnKi  to  have  obtained  o.u-  fjlinipse  acroas  the  hillsan    Slevs 
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There  have  been  connected  with  the  College  a«  students,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  youths 
representing  th,rty-fonr  States  and  the  Federal  District     New 
England  has  sent  forty-five,  the  middle  States  eighty-seven,  the 
South  seventy-e,ghty,and  the  West  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
B<.sules  these,  two  young  n.en  have  con.e  fron.  Ireland  a/d  one 
from  (  ana<la  to  enjoy  the  educational  privileges  „f  the  (.V,llege, 
Ihe   l.hcral.ty  of  (.'ongress  toward  the    Institution  ha«  been 
nmrked  and  uniform.     Within  a  week  after  the  formal  publ 
-u^utu.n  of  the  collegiate  departn.ent  an  appropriatLn  of 
mm  was   n,ade   for  the  addition  of  fourteen  acres  to  the 
K-unds  of  the  Institution,  the  purchase  so  provided  for  includ- 
ing temporary  buildings  for  the  accom„,odation  of  the  College 
1  he  year  following,  $39,000  was  appropriated  for  the  erection  of 
a  dornntory  budding.     Two  years  later  (1867)  provision  was 
luade  for  begninmg  the  central  building,  designed  to  contain  a 
pubhc  hall  and  refectories  for  both  departn.ents  of  the  Institution 
ihis  buddmg  was  completed  in  1870,  atacostofabout$120  000 
Jn  the   meantnne  two   commodious   dwelling-houses   had   been 
orected  for  officers  of  the  College,  and  a  further  addition  of  three 
acres  made  to  the  grounds. 

In  1872  »^nd  1874,  Congress  made  appropriations,  amounting 
to  more  than  $80,000,  for  the  purchase  of  the  beautiful  country 
seat  of  the  late  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  comprising  eighty  acres  of 
and  and  adjonang  on  two  sides  the  grounds  pi^viouslv  owned 
by  the  Insntufon.  With  this  addition  the  domain  of  the  Inst, 
tution,  which  is  called  Kendall  Green,  embraces  one  hundred 
acres,  all  lymg  within  two  miles  of  the  Capitol. 

In  1874,  Congress  provided  for  the  erection  of  two  dwelling- 

In  1875,  further  appropriation  was  made  for  work  on  the  Col- 
ege  knld.ng,  which  was  con.pleted  in  1877.     The  total  cost   of 
tins  budduig  was  $125,060.64. 

In  1881,  a  fine  gymnasium  was  co.  .pleted,  at  a  cost  of  $14,000 

Ihe  expense  of  this  building  was  prov^d-d  ^-.r  ^-  ■^ t  " 

.ntenora.rangen.ent  is  in  accordance  with  plans  ana  suggestions 
<"<    Dr.  I).  A.Sargent,  the  well-known  Director  of  the  Heming- 
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*iiim  of  nnrviinl  rnivorsity,  the  apparatus  and  fix- 
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innasiuin  liiill,  the  huiltliiiy'  contains  a  lar<j,t'  swim- 


ming-pool, and  two  Itowlinji-alloys. 

In  1)^87,  a  connnodicns  building-  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
.S.S,()()0,  o-iven  h\  ("ongress,  to  be  used  as  a  Chemical  Laboratory 
for  the  College,  and  for  industrial  instruction  to  pninlsofthe 
K-udall  School. 

In  Sei)tcmber  of  the  same  \ear,  the  College  was  fornndly 
opened  to  young  women. 

The  aj)propriations  of  (Congress  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Institution  have  provided  for  the  salaries  of  the  professors  and 
instructors,  and  have  been  snfticiently  large  for  some  years  past 
to  enable  the  Directors  to  render  necessary  aid  to  students  of 
slender  mean.-.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  College,  however,  pri- 
vate assistance  was  recjuired  for  i>oo.'  students,  and  fiee  scholar- 
ships were  nmintaiiu'd  for  a  time  by  Messrs.  Amos  Kendall,  W, 
W.  (\)rcoran,  (Jeiu-ge  W.  Higgs,  .lay  Cooke  *  Co.,  Charles 
Knap,  and  B.  15.  French,  of  Washington  ;  Thomas  Smith  and 
I'M.son  Fe.ssenden,  of  Hartford;  Wm.  Sprague,  of  Providence; 
(recn-ge  ]\[erriam,  of  Springfield  ;  and  .1.  W  Williston,  of  \orth- 
an)|>ton. 

A  donation  from  Fdward  Owen,  l'".s(|.,  of  Wasliington  was  ex- 
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pended  for  apparatus.  Tn  the  purchase  of  Keudall  Green,  pri- 
vate aid  was  rendered  bj  the  following  contributors  :  Hon.  A.  E. 
Borie,  Cneraent  Biddle,  J.  Harrison,  jr.,  William  Welsh,  A.  J. 
Drexel,  M.  Baird  &  Co.,  H.  P.  McKean,  Wni.  Sellers  &  Co., 
Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  J.  8.  Lentz  &  Co.,  William  Weightman, 
George  W.  Childs,  John  Farnuiu,  Hon.  Horace  Binney,  James 
L.  Claghorn,  Charles  Wheeler,  ('.  and  H.  Borie,  Jacob  P.  Jones, 
Thomas  H.  Powers,  George  F.  Tyler,  H.  G.  Morris,  Samuel 
Welsh,  H.  C.  Gibson,  Clarence  H.  Clark,  J.  E.  Caldwell,  H. 
Geiger,  J.  M.  Whitall,  L.  A.  Godey,  Charles  Yarnall,  and  F.  J. 
Dreer,  of  Philadelphia ;  Edson  Fessenden,  Thomas  Smith,  Ter- 
tius  Wadsworth,  T.  M.  AUyn,  Mrs.  Samuel  Colt,  C.  C.  Lyman, 
and  J.  F.  Burns,  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  and  John  Amory  Lowell, 
H.  P.  Kidder,  Wm.  T.  Andrews,  Benj  E.  Bates,  George  C. 
Richardson,  S.  D.  Warren,  J.  S.'liopes,  and  Percival  L.  Everett, 

of  Boston. 

Depending  chiefly  upon  the  (Congress  of  tlie  United  States  for 
support,  the  College  has  not,  of  late  years,  solicited  private  as- 
sistance ;  but  its  beneiactors  are  held  in  grateful  remembrance, 
and  the  hope  is  cherished  that  private  philanthropy  may  yet 
provide  permanent  funds  for  the  assistance  of  deserving  students, 
and  private  munificence  supply  the  means  of  enlarging  the  work 
of  the  College.  The  latter  may  be  done  by  endowing  professor- 
ships, by  founding  and  maintaining  an  observatory,  laboratories, 
libraries,  workshops,  and  a  museum  of  natural  history. 

Interest  in  the  work  and  welfare  of  the  College  has  been  shown 
in  a  gratifying  manner,  by  friends  of  the  College,  in  the  address- 
es delivered  upon  anniversary  and  other  public  occasions. 

At  the  public  inauguration  of  the  College  on  June  28,  1864, 
the  speakers  wore  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  retiring  President  of  the 
Institution  ;  Hon.  James  W.  Patterson,  LL.  D.,  of  New  Hamj)- 
shire  ;  Pre.^ident-elect  Gallaudet ;  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  of  Connec- 
ticut ;  Mr.  John  Carlin,  of  New  York,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Gallau- 
det, 1).  D.,  of  New  York. 

The  first  commencement  was  held  on  June  23, 1869.  Address- 
es were  delivered  by  Hon,  Amos  Kendall,  George  W.  Samson, 
T).  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Columbian  University,  and  (Teneral  ^S 

O.  O.  Howard,  President  of  Howard  University. 
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In  1870  at  the  second  commencement,  the  degrees  were  con- 
ferred by  U.  H.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  an 
^jress  was  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  D.  a.x.  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 

In  1871,  the  main  central  building  wa«  dedicated  by  U  S 
Grant  President  of  the  United  States,  and  addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  Senator  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Senator  Ed- 
munds of  Vermont;  Gen.  Garfield,  M.  C.  from  Ohio,  and  Gov- 
ernor Jewell,  of  Connecticut. 

Addresses  have  been  delivered  o„  other  anniversaries  by  the 
lollowmg  named  gentlemen  : 

i«Io'  S^"'  ^^"^""'^"^^  I^«l^»".  «««retary  of  the  Interior. 
873.  Hon.  John  Eaton,  LL.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Education. 
lcS74.  Hon.  Lot  M.  Morrill,  Senator  from  Maine 
1876.  Hon.  Columbus  Delan(,.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

1876.  Joseph  Henry,  LL.  D.,  Director  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 

tution. 

D.  C.  Gilman,  LL.   I).,  President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 

I'niversity. 

Hon.  Zachariah  Chandler,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

1877.  R.  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United  States. 

J.  C.  Wellling,  LL.  I).,  Presi.lent  of  Columbian  Univer- 
sity. 

1878.  Hon   W.  E.  Niblack,  CJhief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 

of  Indiana. 
Hon.  James  A.  (Garfield,  M.  C.  from  Ohio 

1879.  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Yale  Col- 

lege. 

1880.  Alexander  (Jraham  Bell,  Ph.  D.,of  Washington 
1  ««i     ?"""•  ^;  ^^'^"'^"^P"'  'A^"«ker,  M.  C.  from  Virginia. 

1881.  James  A.  Garfield,  President  of  the  United  States 

1882    R    "wT'^  "J;  ^'"^'"'  ^-  ^'  ^^^"^  Pennsylvania. 

1882.  Rev.  Wdham  C.  Cattell,  D.  I).,  LL.  D.,  President  of  La- 

fayette  College. 

1883.  At  the  unveiling  of  the  marble  bust  of  Garfield— 
E.  A.  Hodgson,  M.  A.,  of  New  York. 

Robert  Patterson,  M.  A.,  of  Ohio 

1884.  U.  a  Gilman,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 

versitv. 
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P.  G.  Gillett,  LL.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Illinoin  InHtitutiom 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf. 
i885.  Hon.  Thomas  V.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State. 
ProfesHor  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.  D.,  H.  S.  N. 

1886.  Hon.  John  A.  Jameson,  of  Chicago,  lUinoiH. 

1887.  Rev.  Aaron  L.  Chapin,  I).  I).,  ex-President  of  Beloit  (!()1- 

lejre. 

1888.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell,  of  Hartford,  C!onn. 

18H9.  Hon.  Jani(«  W.    Patterson,   liL.   I).,  Superintendent   of 

Public  Instruction  in  New  Hampshire. 
1890.  Hon.  John  W.  Noble,  Secretary  of  the  Literior. 

Hon.  William  1).  Washburn,  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
1892.  Hon.  John  W.  Noble,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Hon.  Chas.  E.  Hooker,  M.C.  from  Mississippi. 

SYNOPSIS    OF    THE   COURSE   OF   STUDY    IN   THE 

COLLECxE. 

INTR0I)l'(^01tY    OOUKSK. 

(  Om  Year.) 

Mt/A.-mrt/ic.s.— Wentworth'H  Alpel>rii  (through  qimdmtic  oquntioiw); 
Problems  from  Todliunter' s  Algebra  for  Ik'gumers,  and  other  souroes. 

EngliKh.—KcrVH  Commim-School  (Jrammar  (reviewed);  Meiklejohn's. 
Grammar;  Ilill's  Oeuerul  Kules  for  Pimctuation ;  Thalheimcr's  History 
of  England  ;  Original  Composition. 

Xa<i'H.— Collar  and  Daniell's  Beginners  Latin  Hook;  Camr's  Commen- 
taries. 

OOI.I.i:(iI.VTK    COIIHSIO    Fl)U   TIIK    DWIHIOK    OF    BACUKLOU    OF    ARTS. 

The  Frenhmnn  Ymr. 
Jlfa</«'mrt<i«s.— Wentworth's   Treatise   on    Algel)ra   (from    Qnadratics); 
Wentworth's  ( Jeometry  ;  OrigiiUil  exercises. 
Englhih. — Original  composition. 
Laan.—Ca>8ar's(lallic  War;  Cicero's  Orations;  Alleai  and  Greenough's 

Grammar. 

Greek  (  An  optional  stndy ).— White's  Lessons ;  Goodwin's  (rreek  (Jram- 
mar; Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

History. — Myers's  General  History. 

The  Snphmwre   Year. 

MathemcUies.—Olney'a  or  Loomis's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  :; 
Original  exercises  ;  Loomis's  Analytical  Geometry  ( optional ). 
Zoology. — Orton's  Zoology. 
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^„ta»j,._(,ra/8  Hchool  and  Fid.l  Hook  of  Botany. 
CA«««/ry.-KemH.n's  ChemlBtry;  laboratory  l>ractice. 
ia<tn.~Virgil'8  JCnt-id. 
^r«iA.-IIoiner'8  Iliad  (  optional ). 

ior^^Jlrifr'f^'"  ""•^«^^"^^'^"«'-»'  Literature;  Meiklejohn'8 His- 

rtwtory  of  the  hnKlmh  Language ;  Original  composition. 

r/w'  Jimhr  Year. 

^i/W,V..-I..o.„lH'8  CalouIuH  ,  optional ) ;  Dana's  Mechani... 

P^,y«e«.-(.ageH  Natural  I'hiloHopl.y ;  Y„„ng'H  Astronomv. 

^W  ,.v.-I.,boratory  Practice  ;  Qualitutiv.  .Analysis.    " 

PAyWo^.-Steele's  Hygienic  Pl.yHiology. 

Fremh.-FA\frn>u'H  (Jnunmar;  Super's  Reader. 

Ored-.-lH.tuoMUvnvH  on  the  Crown  (  optional ) 

^^.A.-IIarf«  Composition  and  Rhetoric;  Original  c.>mp..ition. 

Xo.«^w.-IIill's-Jevon'8  Klementary  Lessons. 

The  Smior  Ymr. 

<!ratnre;  Original  composition. 

/fwto-y.-fJuizot's  History  of  Civilization. 

^Jeman.-Sheldon's  (Jrammar ;  Joynt^s's  Reader 

.^z/«,v./  &.W-1^  Conte's  CJeologj- ;  (i„yot's  Earth  and  Man. 

MentaJ.  .Sfce^tca-Hill's  Elements  of  Psv.rhology 

Moral  Scm,.e.-Uayen\  Moral  Philosophy  ;  HutleHs  Analogy 

.Ks/Ac//r«.-Hascom's  Elements  o."  llcauty. 

PoUtknl  PhiUmonhu. — Perrv'w    I>»lifw.,.i    v  r^   „ 

,..,.,,  '   ''      '^rrvs    lolitical    Economy;  Gallaudet's  Interna- 

HrHTORIOAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  KENDALL  SCHOOL 

The  establishment  of  a  sohcol  for  the  prinuu-y  education  of  the 
<leaf  ehi  dren  of  the  District  of  Coh.mbia  w,.s  undouhtedly  due 
to  th.  disinterested  efforts  and  benefactions  of  the  Hon.  Amo. 
Kendall.  In  recognition  of  the  generosity  of  this  large-hearted 
man,  the  d.recto,-s  of  the  Institution  voted  in  IMHft  to  give  the 
F'nmry  departn.ent  the  designation  of  the  Kendall  School  for  the 
JJcaf. 

Though  the  nun.ber  of  pupils  in  this  school  ha«  never  been 
large,  the  educational  results  have  been  satisfactory 

Three  hundred  an<l  fifteen  pupils  have  been  c'onnected  ,.ith 
the  ..chool  and  fifty-four  were  in  attendance  last  year  (  1892  ) 
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KKNUALTi   SCHDOL. 

In  1885  a  huiulsotiu'  school  huildiiij?  was  erected,  through  the 
liberality  of  Oongrens,  at  a  cost  of"  $17,000. 

The  pupils  of  the  Kendall  School  have  been  niaiidy  from  the 
District  of  Cohunhia.  A  considerable  number,  however,  vnme 
from  Maryland  between  the  yeai-s  i8<)0  and  18HH. 

Beneficiaries  from  Delaware  an<l  Montana,  where  no  school* 
for  the  deaf  exist,  are  provided  for  in  the  School  by  their  states. 

Many  children  have  been  sent  to  the  Kendall  School  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  (  and  a  few  from  Euroj)*;  and  Canada) 
by  their  friends  to  be  prepared  for  adnjission  to  the  (College. 

COURSE  OF  STITDY  IN  THE  KENDALL  SCHOOL. 

The  course  of  instruction  followed  in  the  Kendall  School  is 
substantially  that  pursued  by  a  majority  of  the  institutions  for 
the  deaf  in  this  country.  Its  general  aim  may  be  thus  stated : 
To  give  the  pupil  a  practical  understanding  and  command  of  the 
English  language,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic 
sufficiently  extensive  to  meet  his  needs  in  business  transactions, 
a  full  course  in  {ioliti(!al  geography,  aiul  a  reasonable  course  in 
history. 

A  list  of  the  text-books  used  is  given  below ;  but  it  should  be 
remarked  that  the  catalogue  includes  only  those  that  have  been 
lately  in  use.     The  choice  of  text-books  is  not  limited,  and  undue 
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importance  in  not  attached  to  their  en.pioy,„ent  di.rinK  the  firHt 
two  or  three  yearH  of  the  conrse. 

The  teacher,  while  ol)HervinK  '-ertain  general  r.He^  of  inHtrnc- 
tion,  .8  encouraged  in  minor  details  to  consult  his  own  judgment 
and  methods  ami  the  individuality  of  the  pupil.  Original  work 
on  his  part  is  wehiomed.  Manus.^ipt  lessons  or  language  exer- 
cises, written  with  particular  referencte  to  the  requirementi,  of  the 
class,  fl.rm  a  part  of  the  school-room  work. 

During  tlH.  fii-st  two  years  of  the  course  the  pupil  is  taught 
writing  and  the  mea.ii.ig  and  constru(^tion  of  simple  sentenctes, 
and  practiced  in  simple  addition  and  subtraction.  Number  One' 
of  Miss  Sweet's  First  Lessons  in  English,  published  by  the  School 
for  the  Deaf,  at  Plartford,  Conn.,  is  used  in  conne(^tion  with  the 
manuscript  lessons  by  the  tea(;her  previously  mentioned. 

During  the  next  two  years  the  class  is  carried  forward  in  the 
(onstruction  of  sentences;  multiplication  and  division  are  taught 
and  more  or  less  instruction  in  geography  is  given.  Nund)er 
Two  and  Three  of  Miss  Sweet's  Lessons,  Brooks's  Prinuiry  Arith- 
metic, and  (Cornell's  F^rst  I.e.sson  ir.  Geography  are  employed  in 
the  school-room. 

During  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  the  class  is  drilled  in  composi- 
tion daily ;  it  is  advanced  in  arithmetic  to  fractions  and  com- 
pound numbers,  and  even  farther  if  possible.  Tlu  history  of  the 
United  States  and  political  and  descriptive  geography  are  taught. 
The  text-books  used  the  past  year  wen;:  Warren's  Brief  Course 
in  Geography,  Ellis's  I'rimary  History  of  the  Uhited  States,  M\m 
Ellen  L.  Barton's  Language  Ix^ssons  in  Arithmetic.  This  cojirse 
sometin-.es  extends  in  indivi-lual  cases  into  the  seventh  and  even 
into  the  eighth  year. 

Daily  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  is  given  to 
every  pupil  that  shows  capacity  for  vo(!al  improvement.  In  all 
ciises,  save  the  exceptional  ones  where  the  results  do  not  warrant 
the  time  and  labor  b&stowed,  this  instru<;tion  is  continued  through 
the  whole  period  of  the  pupil's  comiection  with  the  Kendall 
School. 
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The  hujli  c/tDtii. — A  i'catiirc  oftlu'  Kciulail  ScIhhiI,  fciiiid  «»iily 
in  u  few  of  tlu'  larj^or  StuU?  iriHtitiitioiiH,  \h  thf  liij^h  »'Iuhh,  whow 
iiicmherH  piirHiic  ii  coiii'Si^  of  ntiidy  pritpuratory  to  adniiHHioii  to 
thi^  introductory  claMw  of  tlu-  (-'ollcj;*'.  The  t(xt-l>ookH  iiacd  are 
JligjfinHonV  Y<»iin^  Folks'  Ilintory  of  the  I'nitod  States,  KerlV 
Firnt  licssonn  in  Enj^liwii  (irainniar,  Tliallieinier'H  or  Borurd'H 
Ilistory  <tf  Kn^land  (to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII ),  Houston's 
IMiysical  (u'ography,  (fillet  and  Rolfe's  First  liessons  in  Natural 
Philosophy  or  Balfour  Stewart's  IMiysics,  Wentworth's  Coninion 
Hchool  Aritliinotic  or  the  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic. 

THE  NOKiMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  tlu;  tenth  annual  report,  the 
unportance  of  nuiking  special  provision  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  in  connection  with  this  Institution  was  urged,  and 
two  years  ago  in  the  thirty-third  report  this  nuitter  was  again  al- 
luded to. 

Circunistan<!es  favored  the  formation  of  a  snndl  nornuil  clortw 
last  year,  and  six  hearing  young  men  with  one  young  lauy  were 
afforded  opportunities  during  the  entire  school  ytiar  of  hecoming 
Acquainted  with  the  existing  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf 

The  young  men  were  all  gradtuites  of  colleges,  and  the  young 
latly  was  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  High  School. 

All  the  menihers  of  the  class  were  recommended  by  heads  of 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  this  country  as  being  likelr  to  succeed  in 
the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf 

The  work  of  the  class  was  laid  out  and  directed  by  Prof  ( Jor- 
don,  who  hius  ( liarge  of  the  department  of  articulation. 

This  work  included  careful  training  in  oral  teaching  by  Miss 
Kate  H.  Fish,  formerly  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  who.«e  practice 
is  based  largely  (m  the  (lermau  method;  instruction  in  Bell's 
Visible  Speech,  by  Miss  Mary  T.  (J.  (lordon,  who  ha**  taught 
articulation  for  many  years  with  success  in  the  Kendall  school ; 
a  course  of  lectures  on  visible  speech,  given  gratuitiously  by  the 
eminent  author  and  inventor  of  the  system,  I*rof  Alexander  Mel" 
ville  Bell ;  a  courst;  of  lectures  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  vocal  organ.-,  by  Prof  A.  Hewson,  M.  1).,  of  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College,  Philadelphia ;  a  course  of  lectures  in  laryngoscopy 
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V  l>r.  W.  K.  Butler.  c,f  W.u,hinKton,  D.  C.'.;  lectures  by  the 
president  of  the  College,  and  by  Proft.  (}„rdon,  Porter,  an.l 
•C'hicKerinK.  <>f  the  faculty ;  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Inuac  Ja^viih  Poet  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  an  ex- 
tended courHe  of  lessons  in  the  lanKuaKc  of  signs,  by  Mr.  Melville 
Ballard,  of  the  faculty  of  the  Kendall  School. 

Besides  the  special  training  aflbrded  by  tJu^e  lectunn  and 
lessons,  the  class  had  ample  opportunities  for  observing  t\w  pro- 
cesses of  instruction  actually  going  on  in  the  College  and  School, 
where  pupils  of  all  possible  grades  in  both  nuinual  and  oral  work 
were  being  taught. 

Extended  courses  of  reading  were  pursued  by  the  members  of 
the  chiss,  as  marked  out  by  Prof  (iord(,n,  and  our  amph,  library 
ot  specml  works  relating  to  the  deaf  and  their  educati.m,  un- 
eiiualed  in  this  co.intiy,  afford..<l  vabuible  opportunities  for  i.ro- 
fessional  research. 

The  nu^mbers  of  the  cla*<s  who  had  received  the  Bachelor's  de- 
gree before  coming  to  us  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
at  the  close  of  their  year's  study,  and  the  young  lady  was  given 
a  diploma  of  honorable  graduation. 

The  belief  of  the  directors  and  faculty  that  specially  trained 
teachers  of  the  deaf  would  be  in  de.nand  was  fully  sustained  by 
the  prompt  engagement  of  the  men.bers  of  the  first  nornuil  class 
as  instructors. 

One  went  to  ISew  York  City,  one  to  Philadelphia,  one  to  Chi- 
cago to  be  principal  of  the  day  school  for  the  deaf,  one  to  Fari- 
bault, Minn.,  one  to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  one  to  Austin,  Tex., 
im«l  one  was  needed  in  our  own  College  faculty. 

Besides  these  seven  normal  graduates  the  College  furnished 
iour  other  teachers  of  the  deaf  fro.n  its  graduating  class  of  the 
year  just  p.u,t.  Two  of  these  went  to  North  Dakota,  one  to 
Jlorida,  and  one,  the  valedict<.rian,  has  been  nuide  the  principal 
ofthe  day  school  for  the  deaf  in  Evansvillclnd.  A  fifth  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class  was  offered  a  teacher's  position  in  a 
western  school,  but  declined  it,  to  engage  in  business. 

The  success  of  the  first  year's  work  of  the  normal  department 

has  been  so  marked  that  a  second  i.nrmni  eiooo  i,..„  i™,,  v. , 

consisting  of  five  young  men,  four  of  whom  are  graduates  of 
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American  colleges,  and  one  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  from  Belfast,. 
Ireland,  who  is  desirous  of  acquainting  himself  with  American, 
metliods. 

A  young  lady  has  also  joined  the  class  who  hjis  been  officially 
connp(^ted  with  the  Illinois  school  for  the  deaf. 

Those  normal  students  who  bring  with  them  the  rank  of  a  col- 
lege degree  are  accorded  the  title  of  Normal  Fellows. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTICULATION. 

In  1807,  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Directors  the  President 
of  the  Institution  visited  nmny  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Europe, 
and  was  so  impressed  by  the  success  achieved  in  many  places  in 
teaching  the  deaf  to  speak,  that  he  recommended  the  introduc- 
tion of  speech-teaching  into  the  Institution. 

This  recommendation  was  acted  on  favorably  in  1870,  and  for 
three  years  a  majority  of  the  pupils  in  both  College  and  School 
received  instruction  in  articulation. 

In  the  Kendall  School  this  has  li''<>n  continued  without  in- 
terruption, but  in  the  College,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  mainly  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  means,  it  was  suspended. 

When  the  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  depart- 
ment was  first  definitely  proposed  two  years  ago,  it  was  part  of 
the  plan  to  make  use  of  the  normal  students,  who  were  to  be  per- 
sons possessed  of  all  their  faculties,  as  instructors  of  speech  and 
speech-reading  to  the  students  of  the  College. 

This  purpose  was  fully  carried  out  last  year,  and  we  were  thus 
able  to  make  the  aggregate  of  speech-teaching  afforded  much 
greater  than  it  could  otherwise  have  been. 

The  members  of  the  normal  class  began  giving  instruction  in 
articulation  within  a  short  time  after  the  opening  of  the  term, 
and  the  value  of  their  work  in  this  branch  increased  with  each 
week  of  added  experience  and  training. 

Pew  young  teachers,  if  any,  have  enjoyed  opportunities  so  fa- 
vorable to  the  mastering  of  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
articulation-teaching.  The  cour.se  of  study  included  Arnold's 
Manual  ( the  most  complete  exposition  of  the  oral  method ), 
Tarra's  Exposition  of  the  Pure  Oral  Method,  Hill's  Treatise,  Go- 
guillot's  Elements  of  Phonation,  Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell's  latest 
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exposition  of  Visible  Speech,  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell's  lectures  up- 
on the  same  subject,  Mr.  T.avid  Greene's  Expositions  of  the  "  Ger- 
man Method  and  of  the  "  Word-Method,"  Miss  Moffatt's  papers 
upon  "  Lip  Reading,"  the  standard  text-books  upon  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  much  other  reading,  in 
addition  to  Dr.  Hewson's  anatomical  lectures,  the  lectures  of  Prof 
A.  M.  Bell,  Prof  E.  B.  Warman,  and  Prof  Samuel  Porter  upon 
p^ionetics,  and  months  of  class-room  and  observation  work  under 
Miss  Gordon  and  Miss  Fish. 

THE  GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Those  to  whom  the  management  of  the  Columbia  Institution  h 
at  present  confided  believe  that  no  school  which  limits  itself  to 
the  employment  of  a  single  method  can  undertake  to  educate. 
tulJy,  the  deaf  as  a  class. 

To  the  basis  of  the  manual  method,  which  was  adopted  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Institution  in  18o7,  oral  teaching  wa«  added,  as 
has  been  stated,  in  1870  ;  and  isolated  cases  have  occurred  from 
time  to  time  for  which  aural  training  has  been  found  possible 
and  helpful. 

Instruction  is  at  present  carried  on  throughout  the  Institution, 
under  the  Combined  System. 

The  manual  alphabet  is  freely  used,  and  the  language  of  signs 
m  employed  under  those  conditions  where  it  is  thought  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  communication  and  education  better  than  any 
other  means  available  to  the  deaf. 

Speech  and  lip-reading  are  attempted  with  all  pupils  and  con- 
tinued with  all  who  give  reasonable  promise  of  success. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Institution  to  give  all  possible  encourage- 
ment to  articulation,  wliich  is  consistent  with  the  best  results  in 
moral,  mental  and  physical  development.  It  i«  not  thought  wise 
or  considerate  in  the  education  of  deaf  children  and  youth  to 
purchase  a  limited  power,  usually  of  little  practical  value,  of 
speech  and  lip-reading,  at  an  outlay  of  time  which  would  secure 
a  leturi,  of  far  greater  worth,  when  expended  on  the  acquisitioa 
of  valuable  intellectual  attainments,  or  of  useful  handicrafts 
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THE  ALABAMA  INHTITUTE  FOB  THE  DEAF. 

Thih    In«tit..t,ion  was  opened   October   4,    IHHS,  at    Talla- 

.»T  f  K     ";'  "'  ""  ""»'""'"^'  '""'  ''"I'^'-io""  Htrueture,  three 
an.l  a  luUf  or  four  ntorien  hi,.],  ..re.-t.!  by  Clinton  Loci:..,  No. 

Ihe  J^^RHt  Alabama  Manonic  Female  C.)llege."     The  corner 
Htone  waH  lai.l  April  12,  iHfiO.     The  original  coHt  w«8  127,000 
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The  first  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  only  principal 

m',  Z;'^'.'^"^''^'"'''"'"^"''^"''*^"*'  *^^«  ^^edical  School  of 
1  lulaclelphm,  who  had  been  for  several  years  connected  with 
the  Georgia  Institution.  Dr.  Johnson  has  always  discharged 
the  delicate  and  responsible  duties  imposed  upon  him  in  the 
administration  of  this  humane  and  beneficent  public  work  in 

a  manner  most  creditable  to  himself  and  advanta^e.n.  f.  *i,. 
State.  -o— vx.^ 


The  Aiaharna  Institute. 


A  school  had  been  started  in  Alabama  a  few  years  earlier 
by  a  deaf-mute  instructor,  but  little  is  now  known  concerning 
it.     It  had  been  suspended  after  a  year  or  two. 

In  1860  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Alabama,  ap- 
proved January  27,  organized  and  established  the  Institution 
at  Talladega.  The  act  incorporated  the  then  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  and  his  successors  in  office,  and  four 
other  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  under  the  name  of  "The  Alabama 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  and  gave  them  all  the 
powers  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  of  the  act, 
which  was,  primarily,  to  afford  the  means  of  education  to  the 
indigent  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  State.  The  incorporators 
were,  also,  empowered  to  locate  the  Institution  and  purchase 
a  site  therefor,  and  to  purchase  or  erect  suitable  buildings, 
and  the  act  appropriated  $20,000  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
further  annual  sum  of  $5,000  for  the  support  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

Under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  January  27, 
1860,  the  main  building  of  the  Institution,  with  its  landed 
property  above  mentioned,  was  purchased. 

December  8,  1863,  an  act  was  approved  increasing  the  an- 
nual appropriation  to  $8,000.  By  an  act  approved  February 
8, 1867,  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  indigent  blind  of  the 
State  was  established,  to  be  conducted  within  the  halls  of  the 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  that  institution,  and  an 
annual  sum  of  $2,500  was  appropriated  for  its  support.  February 
11,  1870,  an  act  was  approved  consolidating  these  two  schools 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  ;"  and  the  Governor,  ex  officio,  and 
three  other  persons  to  be  by  him  appointed,  were  added  to 
the  number  of  incorporators,  and  the  annual  appropriations 
for  its  support  increased  to  $13,000,  and  an  additional  sum 
of  $3,000  appropriated  to  buy  books,  apparatus,  and  musical 
instruments,  and  to  make  repairs.  An  act  approved  Decem- 
ber 18,  1871,  further  increased  the  annual   appropriation   to 

$18,000. 

By  an  act  approved  February  13,  1879,  the  annual  appro- 
priation was  decreased  to  $15,000. 

February  17,  1885,  av.  act  was  approved  making  it  the  duty 
of  the  boani  of  commissioners  to  employ  a  competent  teacher 
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of  articulation  for  the  Institution  to  teach  orally  such  of  the 
pupils  as  may  be  beneficially  taught  by  that  method,  and  lo 
provide  suitable  appliances  for  that  purpose,  and  also  to  ap- 
point an  oculist  for  the  Institution,  and  the  act  made  an  addi- 
tional annual  appropriation  of  $3,000  to  carry  the  act  into 
effect. 

February  19,  1887,  an  act  was  approved  establishing  a  sepe- 
rate  Institution  for  the  blind,  and  by  an  act,  approved  Febru- 
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ary  28,  1887,  the  name  of  the  Institution  was  changed  to  the 
"Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf."  The  act  of  February  28, 
1887,  changed  also  the  mode  of  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  Institute,  and  appropriated,  in  heu  of  all  other  appro- 
priations, the  annual  sum  of  $217.50  for  each  pupil  therein. 

February  4,  1889,  an  act  was  approved  establishing  a  me- 
chanical and  industrial  department  in  the  Institute,  and  ap- 
propriating $5,000  to  erect  and  equip  a  suitable  building  for 
such  dejjartment. 

Under  the  act  of  January  27,  1860,  as  amended  by  the  sev- 
eral  acts  above  referred  to,  the  Governor,  the  Superintendpnt 
of  Education,  and  nine  other  persons,  who  are  appointed  by 
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the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  who  hold 
oflSce  for  six  years,  are  made  a  body  corporate  under  the  tiame 
of  the  "  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf,"  and  constitute  a 
board  of  trustees,  having  the  entire  management  and  control 
of  the  Institution. 

The  board  appoints  from  its  number  a  president  of  the 
board,  and  also  appoints  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer  of  the 
board,  and  a  principal  for  the  Institution,  who,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  board,  appoints  his  assistants.  The  powers 
of  the  board  may  be  exercised  by  an  executive  committee  of 
three. 

The  main  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  afford  the  means  of 
education  to  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  State ;  but 
those  who  are  not  indigent  may  be  admitted  into  the  Institu- 
tion on  paying  or  securing  the  payment  of  all  their  expeni^es. 

An  application  for  admission  must  be  in  writing,  sworn  to 
and  addressed  to  the  board  of  trustees,  stating  the  name,  age, 
place  of  birth,  and  present  residence  of  the  applicant,  how 
long  he  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State,  that  he  is  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  that  he  and  his  family  are  unable  to  pay  his  board 
and  tuition. 

If  the  parents  of  the  pupil  are  too  poor  to  furnish  him  with 
good  and  sufficient  clothing,  or  he  is  without  parents  and  is 
unable  to  furnish  himself  with  clothing,  the  probate  judge  of 
his  county  must  so  certify  to  the  principal,  who  is  required  to 
furnish  s'  -^h  pupil  with  the  necessary  clothing,  at  the  expense 
of  such  county. 

A  i^erson  not  indigent,  wishing  to  enter  the  Institution,  must 
make  a  written  application  to  the  board,  stating  age,  name, 
residence,  and  that  he  is  able  to  pay  his  expenses  while  in  the 
Institution. 

Both  males  and  females  are  admitted. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  eight  years  of 
age.  None  under  that  age  are  received  without  special 
authoriiy  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  time  allowed  by  law 
for  a  pupil  to  remain  in  school  is  eight  years,  but  the  boai'd 
may  extend  the  time. 

The  school  session  lasts  forty  weeks,  beginning  about  Sep- 
tember 15th. 

Parents  and  friends  may  visit  the  pupils  at  any  time. 

The  pupils  are  given  a  practical  English  education,  the 
course  of  »tudy  being  very  much  the  same  as  that  in  the  com- 
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mon  public  schools  of  the  State,  including  language,  composi- 
tion grammar,  rhetoric,  geography  (physical  and  political), 
mathematics,  physiology,  anatomy,  natural  phUosophy,  and 
mental  and  moral  science.  In  addition  the  boys  are  taught 
general  habits  of  industry ;  they  receive  special  instruction  at 
the  followmg  trades:  printing,  shoemaking,  cabinet  and  car- 
penter work,  house-painting,  vegetable  and  landscape  garden- 
ing. The  girls  are  taught  housework,  plain  and  machine 
sewmg,  dressmaking,  cutting  and  fitting,  knitting,  crocheting, 

The  method  of  teaching  is  what  is  known  as  the  "combined" 
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method,  by  which  is  meant  the  use  of  the  sign-language  and 
the  manual  alphabet,  as  well  as  oral  and  aural  development 

A  principal  and  three  male  and  four  female  teachers  compose 
the  present  corps  of  instructors. 

In  its  conception,  and  in  fact,  the  Institute  is  purely  educa- 
tional, and  in  no  sense  a  "  home  "  or  "  asylum  "  for  the  desti- 
tute. 

The  number  of  p,mil«  in  the  Institute  at  the  present  time 
(1893)  IS  males  45,  females  50;  total,  95. 
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The  Institute  is  located  in  the  town  of  Tallacle{,m,  in  Talla- 
dega county,  in  northeast  Alabama.  No  better  place  in  the 
State  could  be  chosen  for  the  location  of  a  school  of  this 
character,  Talladega  being  notably  among  the  healthiest  towns 
in  the  State — high  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
with  air  pure  and  bracing ;  easy  of  access,  having  three  lines 
of  railway  running  into  the  city,  and  bringing  it  within  four 
hours'  run  of  Montgomery  and  thiee  hours  of  Birmingham. 

Only  four  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  Institute  since  1857, 
and  in  each  of  these  cases  there  existed  in  the  pupil  a  chronic 
or  hereditary  affection  before  his  entrance  into  the  Institute. 

The  property  of  the  Institute  consists  of  seventeen  acres  of 
land,  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town,  and  five  substan- 
tial brick  buildings,  two,  three,  and  four  stories  high. 

The  grounds  are  handsomely  improved  and  beautified,  and 
the  front  yard,  containing  ten  or  twelve  acres,  is  set  in  grass 
and  full  of  fine  forest  trees— oak,  elm,  maple,  etc. ;  in  the  rear 
and  on  either  side  are  play-grounds  for  the  children;  also 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 

The  main  building  is  a  four-story  brick,  with  olate  roof  ;  in 
this  building  are  the  girls'  dormitories,  sitting-rooms,  sewing- 
rooms,  bath-rooms;  in  this  building,  also,  are  teachers'  and 
officers'  quarters,  reception-rooms,  parlors,  etc.,  the  superin- 
tendent's office  and  apartments. 

To  the  right  of  the  main  building  is  the  school  building,  a 
three -story  brick,  slate  roof.  Here  are  the  class-rooms  and 
chapel,  and,  on  the  third  floor,  boys'  dormitories  and  hospital. 
To  the  left  of  the  main  building  is  a  three-stoi-y  brick,  slate 
roof,  containing  boys'  dormitories,  study  halls',  sitting-rooms, 
and  bath-rooms. 

In  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  at  a  little  distance 
from  it,  is  the  "  Mechanical  Department,"  a  two-story  brick, 
with  metal  roof ;  in  this  building  we  have  a  steam-boiler  and 
engine  to  furnish  power  for  wood-working  machinery,  printing 
presses,  sewing-machines,  etc.  The  printing  office,  cabinet 
shop,  and  shoe  shop  are  all  in  this  building ;  a  steam  laundry, 
perfect  in  its  appointment  '^ 'cupies  one  end  of  the  ground 
floor. 

Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  connected 
with  it,  is  a  two-story  bi  ick,  with  metal  roof,  containing  kitchen, 
store-room,  bath-rooms,  lavatories,  etc.  There  are,  in  addi- 
tion to  those,  several  frame  buildings  on  the  place,  affording 
room  for  stables,  water-closets,  etc. 
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There  are  boarding  accommodations  for  125  pupils. 
The  value  of  the  property  is  $75,000. 

The  Institute  is  supplied  with  gas  from  the  city  gas-works, 
and  water  from  the  city  water-works. 

The   fire  protection   is  ample,  there  being  two  double  hy- 


SCHOOL   Bl;iLI)IN<),  ALABAMA   INSllrUTE  FOU   THE    DKAK. 

<1rants  in  the  yard,  and  the  school  owns  its  own  hose-reel  and 
500  feet  of  best  three-inch  hose,  and  in  terra  time  a  fire  com- 
pany, composed  of  deaf  boys,  well  drilled,  gives  to  all  on  the 
place  a  very  satisfactory  sense  of  security  from  danger  by 
tire.  b         J 
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OFFICERS. 


Board  of  Trustees. 
Governor  Thos.  G.  Jones,  ex  officio. 
Supt.  of  Education  J.  G.  Habbis,  ex  officio. 


William  Taylob, 
S.  K.  McSpadden, 
H.  C.  Tompkins, 
B.  J.  Baldwin, 


William  Taylob, 
J.  B.  McMillan, 
J,  H.  Johnson, 

William  Taylob, 

G.  A.  JOINEB, 


W.  H.  Burr. 

Officers  of  the  Hoard. 


Executive  Committee. 

J.  B.  McMillan, 
Auditing  Committee. 


T.  M.  Hobbs, 
T.  G.  Bush, 
J.  B.  McMillan, 
G.  A.  Joiner, 


President. 
Treasurer. 
Secretary. 

G.  A.  JOINEB. 
W.  H.  BUBB. 


Intellectual  Department. 
J.  H.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Irincipal. 
J.  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Principal. 
2'eachers. 
S.  J.  Johnson,  B.  A.,  Miss  A.  L.  Johnson, 

W.  S.  Johnson,  Miss  M.  E.  Toney, 

OscE  Roberts. 
Articulation  Department. 
Miss  Maby  McGuiee,  Miss  Lois  Atwood. 

Industrial  Department. 
OscE  RoBEBTs,     ....         Foreman  Printing  Office. 
M.  J.  HiNGLE,  ....     Foreman  Carpenter  Shop. 

Foreman  Shoe  Shop. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,      .         .         Teacher  Sewing  Class. 
Miss  A.  A.  McMillan,     .         .         .     Teacher  Sewing  Class. 

Domestic  Department. 
J.  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,       .         .         .         Superintendent. 
Mrs.  J.  H.   Johnson,  Jr.,         .         .     Matron. 
Miss  A.  A.  McMillan,         .         .         Housekeeper. 

Boys'  Supervisor. 
Miss  M.  E.  Toney,  .         .         .     Girls'  Supervisor. 

Miss  Emma  Ruppebt,  .         .         .         Seamstress. 
W.  G.  Davibson,     ....    Engineer. 
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The  California  Institution   for  the 

Education  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb  and  the  Blind, 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA, 

1 860- 1 893. 


By  warring  WILKINSON,  L.  H.  D. 

Ptincipal  of  the  Institution. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCA 
TION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BlInD 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1860,  six  hulies  mH  in  a  room  of  the 
dd  Oriental  Hotel  m  San  Francisco,  and  organized  a  "  Society 
loi  the  Ii^struction  and  Maintenance  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blmd."  The  ladies  who  originated  this  movement 
iVcr©  * 

Mrs.  Susan  V.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Underhili, 

Mrs.  Adela  a.  Taft,  Mrs.  Louise  Compton, 

Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Battles,       Mrs.  Fanny  A.  Clark. 

A  constitution  was  presented  and  adopted  :  Mrs.  Clark  was 

eected   president    and    Mrs.  Underhill  was  made  secrHary. 

It  was  determined  to  make  application  for  assistance  to  the 

egislature  then   in    session,  which   apphcation   met  with   a 

favorable   response,   and   an   api,roprmtion  of  ten  thousand 

dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  building  was  passed,  and  provis- 

ion  also  made  for  a  certain  number  of  pupils  to  be  supported 

at  the  expense  of  the  State.     The  city  of  San  Francisci  ,ave 

Hev^n  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  on  the  corner 

of  Fifteenth  and  Mission  streets,  and  for  the  improvement  of 

the  grounds. 

While  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  new  building,  a 
house  in  Tehama  street  was  rented  as  a  temporary  home, 
and  there  the  school  was  opened  on  the  Ist  of  May,  I860,  with 
three  deaf-mute  pupils.  Contributions  from  private  citizens, 
and  the  proceeds  of  fairs  held  by  the  ladies  at  various  times 
sufliced  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  infant  Institution. 

In  the  following  year  an  additional  appropriation  of  ten 
thousand  dol  ars  was  made  by  the  legislature  for  another 
c  ormitoi^  building,  with  corresponding  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  pupils.  Meantime  Mre.  Fanny  A.  Clark  had  been 
appointed  principal,  in  which  position  she  served  until  the  1st 
of  February,  1865,  when  she  was  superseded  by  Mr  J  M 
Francis  who  came  from  the  Ohio  Institution,  and  was  well 
qualified  for  his  work;  but  unfortunately  a  not  over-robust 
umstituuon  gavo  way  under  the  exacting  and  severe   strain 
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laid  upon  it  by  th«  tluties  of  tlu-  principuiHhip,  and  Mr.  Fran- 
ciH  rosif^utid  in  «,  few  mouth h. 

On  tho  Ist  of  December,  1805,  Mr.  Wfirrinj?  "W  ilkinHon,  who 
had  l)een  iv  teiu'her  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  New  York  city  for  eight  yearH,  took  (charge  of  the  California 
H('hool,  and  haw  been  its  principal  to  the  date  of  the  preuent 
writing,  a  period  of  over  twenty-weven  years. 


WABRINO  WILKINSON,   L.   U.    D. 


■ 


Soon  after  Mr.  Wilkinson's  arrival  a  bill  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  reorganizing  the  Institution  and  providing  for  the 
purchase  of  a  new  site  outside  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  erection  of  a  proper  building  for  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 
After  careful  examination  of  many  pieces  of  land,  the  board  of 
commissioners  selected  a  tract  of  130  acres  in  the  foot-hills 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  directly  in 
front  of  the  Golden  Gate.  A  stone  building  was  erected  at 
the  cost  of  $150,000,  and  on  the  20th  of  October,  1869,  the 
school  was  opened  in  the  new  quarters.  On  the  17th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1875,  the  building  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
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iho  Hohool  w«K  HUHpoiuletl  for  three  months      On  th«  llfh    # 

euc«  of  rir..  fl.     1      '""^'''"f  •     l'«<>««t.ng  by  their  Had  (.xi)eri- 

following  buildings :  ^  *^'  ''^•'*'""  «^  "^« 

A  central  refectory,  costing, 

A  school.houHe  and  executive  buihling,  costing,  ' 

Five  "homes,"  costing  each  $50,000, 

Piincipal's  residence,  .         .  "         ' 

Laundry  and  boiler-house, 

Bakery  and  cooking-school. 

School  for  mechanic  aits,  '        ' 

Stable,        .  '•••.. 


Making  a  total  of 


$33,000 
85,000 
250,000 
5,000 
4,000 
5,000 
20,000 
5,000 

$407,000 


nre  boys  and  «2  ore  girls.  ^  °" 

The  t„llo,vmg  gentlemen,  whose  name,  are  given  in  order 

;iTS'r;X":"'^ "  ^'"«'°''  »^-^»  °p"CJ 

Clara  H.  S;;'."  b"  r  p'  t:;"  ^-  t-^-''  - «. 

K  BanKin,  .„„e,„.  L  Ben'to^V^lirtLtTwIa^r 

Commissioner)   J    arora   lvrr,ao     t  i       ^     -,7  oaxe, 

Brenha.,  X.  .^  .iebr^Sy  Linden^T^rBair^  f 

D  Do  i  A  ■/p'^ir'    ^^^  ^'^■'^"■'  '^'^^^  Wormser,  George 
sev  R  ARtl       '^•?'""^""'  J°^^  ^-  Houghton,  E.  H.  Wool- 
sey,  R.  A.  Redman,  George  H.    Rogers,  H.   A.   Palmer  T   A 
Lord,  George  E.  Whitney.  -falmei,  1.  A. 

The  present  board  of  dii-ectors  is  as  foUows  : 

W.  C.  Bartlett, 

J.  K.  McLean,  '        '         *         '        '         '        ^''«««^e»«. 

Vice-J^resident. 
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JouN  W.  Coleman, 

George  C.  Perkins,       .         .         . 

Warren  Olney, 

W.  L.  Prather,     .         .         .         .         •         •         •       Secretary. 
Warring  Wilkinson,  .         .         .         •         •         Principal. 

The  executive  heads  of  the  Institution  since  its  foundation 
have  been  as  follows : 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Clark 1860-1805 

J.  M.  Francis, •         •     1865-1865 

Warring  Wilkinson, 1865- 

The  corps  of  teachers,  in  the  order  of  appointment,  was,  on 
the  Ist  of  January,  1893,  as  follows  : 


Charles  T.  Wilkinson, 
Henry  Frank,  . 
George  B.  Goodall,     . 
Theophilus  d'Estrella, 
Mary  A.  Dutch, 
N.  F.  Whipple, 
Theodore  Grady, 
Laura  D.  Nourse,     . 
Rose  Sedgwick,     . 
Charles  S.  Perry, 
Lizzie  Moffat,     . 
f.  o'donnell, 
Otto  Fleissner, 
Mary  W.  Eastman, 
Annie  Zander, 
Kate  E.  Whitakei<,     . 


Blind  Department,  1866. 

,  Deat-Mute  Department,  1866. 

Deaf-Mute  Department,  1873. 

.  Deaf-Mute  Department,  1876. 

Deaf-Mute  Department,  1882. 

.  Deaf-Mute  Department,  1886. 

Deaf-Mute  Department,  1887. 

.  Deaf-Mute  Department,  1887. 

Blind  Department,  1887. 

.  Deaf-Mute  Department,  1887. 

Deaf-Mute  Department,  1888. 

.  Deaf-Mute  Department,  1888. 

Blind  Department  (Music),  1891. 

Blind  Department,  1892. 

.  Deaf-Mute  Department,  1892. 


Teacher  of  Cooking,  1892. 

The  officers  in  the  various  departments  at  same  date  were 

as  follows : 

Fhysiciaii. 
Clerk. 


I.  E.  Nicholson, 
E.  Douglas  Keitf, 
Mary  J.  Wiseman, 
Mrs.  Alice  F.  Munrce, 
Miss  M.  G.  Brown, 

Miss    E.    HOPCRAFT, 

Miss  M.  Hackenbrock 
C.  Albeks, 
Edward  Lohmeyer, 
Charles  Jensen, 
E.  li.  Carroll, 


JK,    ) 


Matrons. 


Assistant  3Iatrons. 


Siij)ervisor. 

Foreman  inWood-workiiuj  Shop. 

Fortman  in  Friniiny  Office. 
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age  and  mental  o.paX  to  "1??'""''  f"  "-  »'  '-fflcieut 
parents  „..  g„„,,,i,^.,  „,^   ^ J"^'  „/c2       """T''  "''"'' 
other  States  and  TemtorieT!         ,  ''"'''°™"'-     Pupik  from  . 
«300  ,,«■  annum.    S  t '  Ir    r     T"'''  ""™  ""^"o-'  »' 
.rears  ending  Jnne  .SfS: I'T/oroor  ^"'""^ '»  *»  'wo 

po«*.eTtre:s,-:rt;e'" "°'"°™  -  --^  - 

state.  The  proximity  of  t  r^  ■  ''°'°"  »"'"'"''  °'  *« 
had  a  stimulating  effect  u„„„  t  U""™™'^  »'  California  has 
'ege  stndents  o,L  7„tgTi„  fit,!:  m  ';"'"'"•  '^^^  ""'" 
the  boy,  of  the  Institution   „".  I  ^,        '"'"'  "™*<"''»  ««' 

graduates  o,  the  In  «     "^-"^^^^^^^^^^      "f"  '^'"'en.    Nine 
-have  matriculated  at  the  UnhZuy       '"      '  ■""'  '"  "'""^ 

I.e  rllrCluZZiris  ^^^^^^^^^^  called  the 

acuteness  o'f  the  m  i™  "lo     .r™""  "'^  '°""-""" 
officers  are  a«  follows  ""  """"  ""■"  '"'yave.     The 

T.  d'Estrella, 

Lydia  Hatch,        .  '         "         "  .      •          J^resident. 

GusTAVE  IsEKT,      '  '         '         '         '  ^*''*^  V'^'^^' I' resident. 

Rose  Craddock.  '    .     '    ,     '         "     '^"''^''"^  Vi<^e.  Premle„t 

William  McCarty,  '         '         *       Secretary. 

_,  '         ■         ■         •           Treasurer. 

the  J:ru«r "'"  ""-^  '>™  «*  -  ">e  AssemU,  Hall  of 

EpIphaTa^Cda^tT,^;'  ^tl  V"? ^-^-'-  -"«'  «>. 
managed  enWrely  by  the  'nils  fj"""  ^™  °™'*"'"''<'  "d 
tendent  and  teacLs'a  e  ele„Ted  fro  ™^^^^  ,  "^'^  »"?-'"- 
'l.e  effect  of  this  responsibm  ;  b  It  mtt'?'"'"'  ""^ 
officers  are  as  follows  :  '''^  ^'^PPJ-     The 

Charles  Koch, 

Annie  M.  Lindhtrom,     .  '         " '       '         "  ''^"P^^intendent. 

T.  d'Estrella,  .'■'••      Secretary. 

Treasurer, 
There  is  also  a  Younc  Mpn'«  ni    •  .• 
;;"i«t  is  the  moral,  reli^iot"„  ,,f     : t.^^J"™'--     «'« 
"»  --i.e.-«.     The  asso-ciation  has  ^.^t::t^TZ^:t 
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two  fine  and  ample  rooms  in  a  building  adjacent  to  the  campus- 
The  rooms  have  been  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  much  good  is 
expected  from  this  nucleus  of  the  Christian  hfe  of  the  pupils. 
Though  not  officially  connected  with  the  Institution,  the 
Deaf-Mute  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  San  Francisco  deserves  mention,  because  its  membership  is 
almost  exclusively  made  up  of  the  graduates  of  this  school. 
It  came  into  official  existence  January  4,  1884,  and  is  beUeved 
to  be  the  first  organization  of  deaf-mutes  regularly  affiUated 
with  the  main  association.  Elegant  rooms  have  been  set  apart 
for  its  use  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  San  Francisco,  and 
the  society  is  exercising  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the  lives- 
and  characters  of  its  members.     The  officers  are : 


Theodore  Grady, 
Kossuth  Selig, 
William  H.  AVinslow, 
Henry  J.  McCoy,    . 
Frederick  Heckman, 


l^resident. 
.     Vice-President. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 


The  InstituL"  jn  has  a  library  of  about  2,000  volumes,  acces- 
sible to  teachers  and  pupils.  The  reading  matter  is  well  se- 
lected and  embraces  a  wide  range  of  literature  in  history,  biog- 
raphy, travels,  beUes-lettres,  and  fiction,  which  is  incieasing 
from  year  to  year  as  fast  as  the  proceeds  of  the  library  fund 

will  allow. 

By  means  of  two  bequests— one  from  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Durham,  of  Chico,  and  one  from  the  late  Mr.  Jiouis  Strauss,  of 
San  Francisco— the  Institution  has  an  invested  fund  of  some- 
thing over  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  interest  of  which  is  avail- 
able for  aiding  deserving  pupils  or  graduates.  Five  prizes, 
known  as  the  "  Durham  Scholarships,"  have  been  estabUshed, 
and  are  awarded  to  those  pupils  who  are  pre-eminent  for  moral 
and  intellectual  worth.  The  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the 
board  of  directors  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal, 
and  are  held  for  three  years,  paying  fifty  dollars,  seventy-five 
dollars,  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first,  second,  and  third 
years  respectively.  From  the  same  fund,  money  has  been 
loaned  to  send  young  men  to  Europe  for  purposes  of  art  cul- 
ture and  for  travel ;  to  Johns  Hopkins  University  for  higher 
education,  and  to  the  Art  School  of  San  Francisco  ;  to  pur 
chase  pianos  for  blind  graduates  who  have  made  the  teaching 
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of  music  a  means  of  livelihon<1  uy.A  t^ 

conducive  to  the  welfarlo   th^  T     .^   .     "^^""^  ""^^'^  P"^P^«^« 

iiates.     Over  tweltv  Z  ,1^      ^"^^^l^^^^'^'  ^*«  V^p^^^  and  grad- 

pended  out  of  Zt  ILf oTSf  T'l  '^^  *'"^  '^^^^  - 
Jast  fifteen  years,  while  a   tl-  ^""^      *""''*'  '^"""^  *^' 

increased  i/valu;  Ift;rui:n^^^^^  '''  ^"^^  ^^^^^  ^- 

practice  in  tvpeLttinTand  ",'°'^  ^"'"^"^  ^«  ^^  *^- 

pupils.  Th;'pur:r;;rrir  is^'in  rf  ^°  t 

periodical  called  the  y>ac^•^•e  Monl       T  I  ^"'""^  ^^  ** 

in  December,  1885.     OnTe  S  of^o ^T    T  ^"^^^"''^^ 
caUed  the  Daily  J^ewslTJf       ,     l^""^'"'  ^^^•^'  «  P'^P^^' 

been  tte  foUowing  alTir       '""""•^  ''  ^'''''  """»  '"'™ 
Deaf, 

Blind,   ..''■*•••.      427 

177 
Total,      .         .  
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LE  COUTEULX  ST.  MARY'S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
IMPROVED  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

the^l^fp';?'''*""'"'  '''''  '^"^^  "^«  incorporated  in 
e    .ty  o    Buffalo  a  society  or  corporation   to  be  know,  as 

an    Dumb,    winch  society  was  established  for  benevolent  and 

dumb  A  ^"'^^7^;/^^  '^  -^  -d  i-truct  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  A  copy  f  the  act  of  incorporation  was  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  1st  of  October  of  the 
same  year.  The  number  of  trustees  or  directors  of  the  said 
society  was  to  be  seven.  Rt.  Rev.  John  Timon,  president 
Louis  Le  Couteulx  de  Caumout,  treasurer,  Peter  iede,  s    re 
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tary,  John  Walsh   Thomas  Doian,  Daniel  Vaughan,  and  Edwin 
Thomas,  constituted  its  first  board  of  trustees 

In  1854  Louis  Le  Couteulx  de  Caumont,  one  of  the  trustees, 
a  distinguished  benefactor  to  charitable  foundations  in  the  city 
of  Buff-alo,  generously  presented  to  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
rimon  an  acre  lot  in  the  city  of  Buff^alo  for  the  purpose  of 
es  abhshing  in  Western  New  York  an  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  deaf-mutes.  Having  no  building  on  the  lot,  nor 
siifficient  means  to  erect  a  suitable  edifice,  the  bishop  purchased 
three  small  frame  buildings,  which  were  in  the  nothborhood 
and  which  he  caused  to  be  moved  on  the  lot. 


4  I^  Couteulx  St.  JIury's  fiiHtitut'wn. 

In  the  year  1S57  three  SiHterB  of  St.  Joseph,  who  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  sign-hmguage  and  methods  of 
instruction  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Caen, 
in  France,  and  who  were  then  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  consented 
to  come  to  Buffalo  to  take  charge  of  the  new  Institution. 
They  were  obliged  to  immediately  open  a  day-school  for  hear- 
ing children,  to  enable  them  to  support  the  house  and  prepare 
it  for  the  reception  of  deaf  children. 

In  October,  1859,  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  was  commenced 
with  four  girls,  who  resided  in  the  Institution,  and  a  few  boys 
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residing  in  the  vicinity  attending  as  day  pupils.  Bat  as  these 
children  were  poor,  and  the  Sisters  without  sufficient  means  of 
support,  they  were  obliged  to  suspend  the  instruction  of  this 
class  for  a  time,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  benevolence  of 
the  Bishop,  whose  charity  for  those  afflicted  children  was  un- 
bounded, every  idea  of  its  continuance  would  have  been  aban- 
boned.  He,  with  his  indomitable  zeal  and  courage,  in  the 
meantime  (in  1861)  sent  one  of  the  Sisters  (Sister  Mary  Anne 
Burke,  the  present  principal  of  the  Institution)  to  the  Institu- 
tion for   the   Deaf   and   Dumb   iu   Philadelphia,  to   become 
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acquainted  witlj  the  methodH  used  in  that  well-known,  excellent 
Institu  ion.  Tins  instruction  was  cheerfully,  freely,  and  gra- 
tuitously gwen  by  the  late  A.  B.  Hutton,  then  principal  of  the 
Institution,  in  a  manner  which  may  be  easily  understood  when 
It  IS  remembered  that  his  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf. 

But  to  return  to  the  Bishop :  during  the  time  thaf  trans- 
pired after  the  suspension  of  instruction  he  had  erected  a 
bnck  building,  four  stories  and  basement,  twenty-eight  by 
thirty-four  feet,  affording,  at  that  time,  spacious  sitting-rooms 
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Sleeping-rooms,  dining-rooms,  kitchen,  etc. ;  the  frame  houses 
were  converted  into  class-rooms 
In  November,  1862,  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  was  resumed 

^:Z  tt  «yr-^^-     ^'-'  -  --  P"Pi^«  at 

T     itt   ?.  "'"  ^^^''  '''''^  r^Cimiiied  as  boarders. 

In  187i.  the  west  wing  was  added,  forty-two  by  fifty-four 
i^^t;  dso  he  west  end,  twenty-eight  by  seventy  two  fee" 
The  chape  ,  boys'  school-rooms,  play-room,  and  dLng-room 
■•ire  m  tins  building.  "fo  luum 
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In  1876  n  two-Htory  hr'wk  buildiiifjf  wan  erected  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  th**  lot  Thiw  buUdiug  contains  Htabh;,  laundry, 
printing  oi5r,o,  and  hIgp ping-rooms  for  men  emph)yed  on  the 
preniisen. 

In  1878  ihere  was  built  to  the  rear  of  the  centre  building  uu 
addition,  extending  bacic  thirty-four  bv  thirty-four  feet;  in 
height,  four  stories,  with  ))asenient.  ihis  addition  afforded 
two  more  dormitories,  teachers'  dining-room,  sitting-r'-ora,  ar.d 
kitchen. 

In  1880  the  east  end,  thirty  by  seventy -two  feet,  was  built,  thus 
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finishing  the  plan  of  the  Institution,  and  making  a  front  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet.  The  girls'  dining-room  occu- 
pies the  basement.  The  fir^ ;  flooi;  is  used  for  assembly  hall 
and  girls'  play-room.  The  girls'  class-rooms  are  on  the  second 
floor,  and  the  third  and  fourth  floors  are  laid  out  in  dormito- 
ries, bath  rooms,  etc.  New  port  les  were  built  com  ecting  the 
west  end  and  centre  buildings  in  the  rear,  and  outside  stairs 
were  put  up  for  the  boys'  use.  The  old  hot  air  furnaces  were 
removed  and  apparatus  for  steam-heating  intr-duced  through- 
out the  entire  building. 

In  1883  twenty-three  and  a  half  acres  of  land  were  purciiased 
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at  a  coHt  of  $m),0()0.     Thin  property  in  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  tlic  main  I.iHt-tutimi,  l,„t  w  rany  of  acceHH  by  elec- 
tric earn.     There  wiih  a  fram.    buildin^r  <„,  the  place  to  which 
an  addition  wps  built  in  1HH4,  and   to  which,  in  December  of 
that  year,  thirty  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  were  trans- 
ferred.    This  building  is  heated  by  steam  also.     During  the 
same  year  a  workshop  for  the  boys  employed  at  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  and  carpenter  work  was  erected  adjoining  the  rear  of 
the  we8t-end  building,  consisting  of  two  sto.  les  and  basement 
Since  that  time  no  new  buildings,  except  a  frame  barn  built 
on  the  farm  in  181)2,  have  been  erected,  but  constant  repairs 
have  l)een  needed  to  keep  the  buildings  in  good  condition 
Inside  blinds  have  been  furnishe.l  throughout  the  main  l)uild- 
ing,  and  several  improvements  and  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  arrangement  of  office,  library,  reading-rooms,  art  room, 
etc.     1  lie  sleeping  rooms  of  the  pupils  are  furnished  with  hard- 
wood bedst.  Hds,  woven-wire  springs,  and  hair  mattresses.     In 
the  girls'  department  each   bed  is  curtained  off  with  li.rht 
muslin  curtains,  which  are  tied  back  with  pretty  bands  during 
the  da^       Everything  is  as  homehke  as  it  is  possible  to  have 
it  in  an  Institution. 

The  Institution  has  expended  for  buildings  and  grounds 
nearly  $110,000.  No  appropriation  has  ever  been  received  for 
this  purpose.  The  present  valuation  of  property  is  about 
fl54..)b0,  ,.n  which  there  is  an  indebtednesss  of  $9  000 
There  is,  besides,  other  hnlebtedness  amounting  to  about 
$6,000,  making  a  total  indebt^'duess  of  .*15.000. 

There  was  no  permanent  means  of  si.  ,port  until  the  year- 
1871,  when  the  law  relating  to  the  "  e.  ucation  and  mainte- 
nance of  deat  children  under  twelve  years  oi  age  "  was  amended 
so  that  this  Institution  was  privileged  to  receive  such  children 
as  courfy  beneficiaries.  In  1872  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Ne  York  extended  the  benefits  of  the  law,  for  this  class 
of  children,  as  State  pujiils,  to  the  Institution.  Previous  to 
that  time  the  Institution  had  to  rely  on  what  parents  and 
tnends  could  pay,  the  Sisters  making  up  for  the  deficiency  by 
calling  on  the  charity  of  the  pubhc :  receiving  donations  of 
food,  clothing,  etc.;  frequently  getting  up  bazaars,  cmcerts, 
lectures,  etc.;  as  also  teaching  hearing  children,  and  contribut- 
ing their  own  funds  and  means  of  support  to  the  a.lvancement 
of  the  Institution. 

The  following  table  will  show  .    .growth  in  number.-.,  as  the 
Institution  became  known  i 
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l8fia-3.. 
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iHci  r... 
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1878  ',). 
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84 
04 
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100 
132 
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1882  3 167 

1883  4 I«i7 

1884  5 ir.o 

1885  « lt!0 

188(i  7 15fl 

1887  8 157 

1888-<l 1(54 

188!t  itO 158 

IH'.tO   1 141 

18itl   2  152 


The  whole  nunibfr  of  pupils  conuected  with  the  Hchool  to 
January  1,  1H93,  waw  five  hundred  and  thirty-two.  Of  this 
number,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  are  still  in  the  Institu- 

tion. 

The  method  of  instructiou  purHued  in  the  beginninjr  was 
the  manual  or  sign  method,  the  one  in  general  use  in  all  the 
American  schools  at  that  time.  The  one  now  used  is  the 
"combined,"  or  American  method.  This  method  enables  us 
to  reach  all  grades  of  mental  ability,  and  give  to  each  child  as 
much  instruction  as  his  mental  capacity  will  allow.  The 
school  is  for  the  deaf  as  a  class,  not  solely  for  the  specially 
gifted  among  them.  As  among  hearing  children,  so  among 
the  deaf,  there  are  various  degrees  of  intelligence ;  some  pos- 
sessing brilliant  minds  and  quick  perceptions,  while  in  others 
natural  dullness  and  slowness  in  seizing,  and  difficulty  in  re- 
taining impressions  from  without,  are  still  further  heightened 
by  their  infirmities.  The  former  class,  by  reason  of  superior 
mental  endowments,  soon  acquire  a  knowledge  of  written 
language,  and  facility  in  expressing  theii-  thoughts  by  means 
of  it.  They,  moreover,  seize  the  ideas  of  their  teacher  in  re- 
gard to  articulation,  and  take  pleasure  in  learning  to  speak 
and  reiul  from  the  lips.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  master 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge  with  difficulty,  and  only  after  the 
most  persevering  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Signs 
are  used  by  the  teacher  to  illustrate  and  impress  an  idea  the 
more  forcibly.  They  are  used  as  a  meattfi  of  instruction, 
never  as  an  end.  They  are  a  dictionary,  as  it  were,  for  the 
deaf  pupil,  until  he  has  acquired  a  vocabulary  sufficient  to  be 
able  to  use  one  word  in  defining  another.  One  great  aim  of 
the  school-room  work  from  the  first   was  to  impart  to  the 
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!S  /;. '^"^f  *^^"^   <»-  I^n^liHl.  lunKuaK.,Ho  that  they 
m.Kht   be  al)l.,  t„  wr.t..  an.l  .nnlerHtan.l  it  c<,rre.tly.     To  this 
end  h..KuaKe  leHHOMH  have  formed  an  i.npo.tant  part  of  ,huly 
|nHtnu.tu...     The   teachers   Heek,  as  far 'as  poss  l>h,,  to  a  £ 
then-  methods  to  the  evident  re.p.irementH  0}  the  p  pil,  w    h 
out    regard   to    ,,eneral    theories    o„   the   subject       Written 
l-KuaKe     the    manual    alphabet     (by     which    sentence    ^e 
Hpe  led  out  by  letter,  in    the  san,e  way  as  in  writing  ad 
oral   du.tat.,n   are   used   constantly,  to' enable  the     u  pi  lo 
master  the  E„,dish  lan.nntge,  the  attainn.ent  of  whicl    ^  the 
constant  ann  of  the  teacher.     As  soon  as  the  pupils  are  able 
to  wnte  and  understand   sentences,  to   .lescribe 'obi  "ts  and 
actions  correctly,  they  are   allowed   to   take   up   ar  thmX 
geo,n;aphy,   history,  etc.,  using  .he  same  text-books  "7^^ 
used  ni  the  city  schools.  ^^^ 

Articulation  or  "improved  instruction"  having  been  intro 

was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  it.  Tor  that  i)ur,K,He  in  1879 
two  of  the  teachers  attended  the  School  of  O  1  ^  •  1  Boston' 
and  were  tramed  in  "  visible  speech  "  by  Prof.  A.  G.  Bell  On 
thexr  return,  speech  was  taught  to  all  the  pupdsXwere 
capable  of  receiving  such  instruction.  The  o  her  f^J 
took  up  the  study  of  "  visible  speech  "  an  Al  ,^'' 

Locke  of  fbp  nr.  4-       *."''"^^'*P^^^*^'    and  the  same  year  Miss 
Prof  bIii       f    rr  ^'"''^'^^^y  School  of  Oratory,  one  of 

s^f  at\h  "  "  :'  f "  *'""  "  ^""'-^^  ^'  ^---  on  the 
suDject  at  the  Institution.     In  1884  twn  «f  fi. 

1  h,laaeli,l„„  I„rtilutiou.     Much  of  their  time  wa,  gpent  in  Z, 

were  visited  by  several  of  the  teac'hers  Northampton 

Earnest  and  persistent  endeavor   is  made  to  teach  every 

l)ui)il  to  speak  and  read  from  flu  Ih.a      t;^  ,  ^ 

,  tuey  weic  diopped,  ug  it  was  found  that  the  pupils 
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could  acquire  npeecb  as  easily  by  the  German  method,  or 
method  of  imitation,  in  which  the  pupil  is  taught  by  watchiug 
the  speech  of  the  teacher  to  speak  the  words  thus  presented. 
Charts  prepared  by  the  teachers,  with  diagrams  of  the  vocal 
organs  for  the  principal  elements  of  speech,  with  the  corre- 
sponding letter  and  symbol  written  under  each,  have  been  a  help 
to  the  older  pupils  in  acquiring  speech.  Individual  drill  with 
each  pupil  before  a  mirror  fifteen  by  twenty-two  inches  enables 
the  pupil  to  adjust  his  vocal  organs  in  uttering  sounds  while 
watching  those  of  the  teacher.  In  this  way  he  learns  the  cor- 
rect positions,  and  by  practising  with  a  hand-mirror  he  has 
very  little  difHculty  in  recognizing  the  same  words  on  the  lips 
of  others.  Daily  breathing  exercises,  articulation  and  hp- 
reading  drill,  and  oral  reading  are  also  given. 

A  knowledge  of  Bell's  visible  speech  system  is  very  neces- 
sary for  the  teacher,  as  it  takes  one  to  the  root  of  all  language — 
the  mechanism  of  speech.  All  our  teachers  are  familiar  with 
this  system.  A  number  of  adult  deaf,  who  lost  hearing  and 
who  came  to  the  Institution  for  private  lessons,  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  it. 

There  are  twelve  teachers,  including  the  principal,  in  the 
educational  department.  We  have  associated  with  us  in  our 
work  such  persons  only  as  by  education  and  practice  are  qual- 
ified to  undertake  the  several  duties  assigned  them. 

The  older  boys  spend  four  hours  daily  in  the  class-room,  one 
hour  at  evening  study,  and  about  three  and  a  half  hours  in  the 
shops.  The  older  girls  assist  with  the  house-work  until  eight 
o'clock,  then  spend  two  hours  in  the  sewing-room,  four  and  a 
half  hours  in  the  class-room,  and  one  hour  at  evening  study. 
The  younger  pupils,  both  boys  and  gills,  spend  five  hours  in 
the  class-room. 

Two  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  jjiincipal  annually — 
one  in  January  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  June. 
Certificates  of  promotion  are  given  to  those  who  pass  the  ex- 
aminaticni  in  the  grade  work  assigned  them.  The  grade  work 
of  the  city  schools,  with  slight  variations,  has  been  adopted  for 
the  advanced  classes. 

A  number  of  pupils  receive  systematic  instruction  and  train- 
ing in  the  art  department.  Drawing  from  copies  and  objects 
is  taught  throughout  the  school. 

The  class-rooms  are  well  furnished  with  wall  slates,  maps, 
charts,  etc.,  of  every  available  use.  There  is  in  each  of  the 
primary  departments  a  large  collection  of  objects. 
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In  1889  two  reading-rooms  were  fitted  up,  and  a  well-filled 
book-case  of  suitable  books  provided  for  each.  The  pupils  are 
encouraged  in  every  way  possible  to  improve  themselves  by 
readmg,  and  the  reading-rooms  are  very  much  appreciated  by 

As  time  advanced,  the  necessity  of  teaching  trades  became 
obvious.  In  1874  the  boys  svere  taught  chair-caning,  and  the 
girls  different  kinds  of  needle-work,  for  an  hour  or  two  each 
day.  In  1876  tailoring  and  dressmaking  were  introduced 
In  1877  shoemaking  was  added,  and  a  practical  shoemaker  was 
employed  to  take  charge  of  the  class.  After  two  years,  shoe- 
makmg  was  discontinued,  but  in  1884  was  again  resumed.  All 
the  clothing  and  shoes  required  by  the  pupils  are  made  in  the 
Institution. 

In    1878  a   number   of   pupils,   who   manifested   sufficient 
aptitude,  were  instructed  in  type-setting  by  an  experienced 
printer,  assisted   by   one   of  the  Sisters,  herself  a  practical 
printer.     They  made  rapid  progress,  and  it  was   soon   dis^ 
covered  that  theii-  labor  could  be  utilized  for  their  own  benefit 
and  that  of  the  Institution.     The  Catholic  Publication  Com- 
pany of  Buffalo  kindly  gave  them  the  printing  of  the    U7iion 
and  Times.     They  employed  a  foreman,  furnished  their  own 
press,  type,  etc.;  the  Institution   supphed   the   room,   steam- 
power,  and  compositors,  and  received  therefor  a  remuneration. 
Work  on  such  a  large  paper,  with  an  extensive  circulation, 
published    on    the    premises,   gave    the  pupils   a   thorough 
knov'edge  of  the  business  on  a  larger  and  more  elevated  scale 
than  they  could  have  obtained  on  a  small,  Institution  paper. 
In  1884  the  printing  of  the  Union  and  Times  ^mH  withdrawn. 
In  March  of  the  following  year  the  Institution  purchased  new 
type,  press,  etc.,  and  began  the  publication  of  a  twelve-page 
weekly   magazine,  entitled   the   Le    Couteulx  Leader.     This 
magazine    was     dedicated     "to    the    memory   of    the   Abbe 
.1."  I'Epi'e,  to  whose  charity  we  owe  the  first  perfected  system 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf."     The  pupils  evince  great  in- 
terest in  it,  and  much  enjoy  the  privilege  accorded  the  most 
proficient  of  contributing  to  its  pages.     In  1889  the  Leader 
was  enlarged  to  sixteen  pages. 

Printing  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  education  of  those 
employed  at  it.  They  learn  a  good  trade,  and,  moreover, 
Hccjuire  in  the  very  act  of  practising  it  much  valuable  informa- 
tion and  an  increased  knowledge  of  language.     A  number  of 
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former  pupils  have  entered  upon  steady  and  remunerative 
employment  in  newspaper  and  job-printing  offices  near  their 
homes  in  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Rochester,  Albany,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities. 

Cooking  was  added  to  the  list  of  girls'  industi-ies  in  the 
spring  of  1889,  and  a  kitchen  was  fitted  up  for  the  purpose. 
Bread  making,  the  cooking  of  meats  and  vegetables,  and  pastry 
cooking  are  taught. 

Wood  carving  was  introduced  on  a  small  scale  in  1891. 
Some  of  the  older  boys  assist  the  carpenter  in  making  repairs, 
but  there  has  not  been  a  spscial  instructor  for  this  work. 

The  industrial  department  has  been  carried  on  under  com- 
petent instructors,  with  a  view  to  cultivating  industrious 
habits,  and  teaching  such  trades  as  will  enable  the  pupils  to 
secure  employment  at  or  near  their  own  homes.  There  are  at 
present  seven  instructors  in  this  department.  Pupils  of  proper 
age  and  sufficient  ability  should  be  instructed  in  some  line  of 
daily  employment  so  as  to  educate  them  to  pursue  some  avo- 
cation by  which  they  may  be  able  to  make  an  honorable  living 
in  after  life.  Many  of  the  pupils  evince  a  great  eagerness  for 
this  instruction,  and  show  great  earnestness  in  their  work, 
knowing  well  that  the  discipline  of  hand,  eye,  mind,  practical 
judgment,  and  the  formation  of  industrious  habits  thus  ac- 
quired will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  them.  Efforts  have 
been  made  from  year  to  year  to  develop  and  perfect  this 
department,  always,  however,  giving  the  pi  e-eminence  to  the 
intellectual  training  of  the  pupils,  which  is,  after  all,  the  main 

object. 
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UY  a.  T.  WALHER,  Bu^mHIHTmMOmMT. 

To  properly  tell  the  history  of  a  great  educational  institu- 
tion intertwined  with  the  formation  and  growth  of  which  are 
the  best  years  and  energies  of  scores  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  authoritatively  connected  therewith  in  various 
capacities,  would  be  to  wiiLe  the  biographies  of  these  human 
lives,  for,  though  sometimes  lost  sight  of,  the  fact  remains 
that  our  noblest  institutions  are  but  the  material  embodiment 
of  human  endeavor,  human  energy,  human  aspirations,  human 
sentiment,  human  fortitude  and  human  grace.  Most  interest- 
ing indeed  would  this  historical  sketch  be,  were  it  a  sympo- 
sium of  reminiscences  from  the  pens  of  predecessors,  giving 
instead  of  bare  facts,  a  detailed  recital  of  vivid  events  con- 
nected with  the  germination,  the  nurture  and  the  growth  of 
what  has  come  to  be,  and  justly,  an  institution  which  is  look- 
ed upon  with  state  pride.  But  this  sketch  is  limited  and  its 
purpose  is  more  for  collecting  and  recording  a  few  of  the 
earlier  data,  and  at  the  same  time  renewing  the  acquaintance 
of  dusty  files  by  extracting  therefrom  a  few  of  the  connecting 
links  that  join  the  past  with  the  present. 
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History  of  Kansas  Institution    D.  d:  D. 


"The  end  is  in  the  beginning. 
From  small  things,  great  things  grow." 

Some  years  ago  the  answer  to  the  question,  who  was  en- 
titled to  the  honor  of  having  first  commenced  instructing  the 
mutes  in  Kansas  was  problematical.  To  settle  this  the  late 
Louis  H.  Jenkins  mounted  his  horse  and  visited  the  parents 
of  several  of  the  mutes  who  attended  the  pioneer  school, 
which  enabled  hint  to  put  at  rest  all  doubt  as  to  that  matter. 

This  honor  belongs  to  Mr.  Philip  A.  Emery,  a  deaf,  but 
not  mute  gentleman,  who  had  previously  taught  in  the  deaf 
and  dumb  institution  at  Indianapolis,  and  who  was  later  at 
the  head  of  the  several  day  schools  for  routes  in  Chicago,  III. 

Mr.  Emery  came  to  the  state  when  it  was  yet  a  Territory — 
186U — and  passed  through  the  great  drouth  and  famine  of 
that  year,  and,  according  to  his  own  statement,  came  near 
starving  to  death.  He  g(k  down  so  poor  that  he  had  not 
even  the  wherewith  to  purchase  a  spool  of  thread  to  mend 
his  family's  clothes,  and  the  merchant  of  his  town  refus- 
ed to  credit  him  even  to  that  extent,  but  such  a  deplorable 
state  of  affairs  did' not  last  always,  for,  by  in^domitable  perse- 
verance which  has  always  characterized  the  man,  he  pulled 
through,  and  was  some  time  afterward  offered  almost  un- 
limited credit  by  this  same  merchant ;  and  be  it  said  t(»  his 
honor,  the  offer  was  politely  declined. 

In  the  archives  of  the  State  Historical  Society  is  deposH- 
ed  a  copy  of  the  first  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Emery.  It  is 
bound  in  the  catalogue  for  186*2-3  of  Baker  University  and  if 
not  officially  connected  with  that  institution  the  young 
School  for  the  Deaf  was  evidently  the  recipient  of  favors 
from  it.  The  title  page  and  some  extracts  from  the  circular 
read  as  follows: 
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BehoM    The  Educational  Miracle  Of  The    19th  Century  I 


mm^  ienf  Ptstf  Iti^tifiite. 


SUPEKINTENUENT,   P.   A.   EmerY,   A.  M. 

Instructors^  S?,?**''"^. 
Physican,  M.  Alley.  <  ^-  '^^  Nordyke. 

Matron,  Mrs.  Mary  Emery.  Steward,  G.  M.  B.  Emery. 

Housekeeper,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cummings. 


EO-a.K,I5   OF  XiOCA.L 

Rev.  Dennis  Willey,  President. 
S.  N.  Walker,  Treasurer. 
D.  Shook. 
L.  W.  Pingree. 


33IE.ECXOE,S- 

S.  H.  Carmean,  Secretary. 

Hon.  F.  W.  Woodworth. 

C.T.Warren. 


TO  THE  PARENTS  AND  FRIENDS    OF   THE    DEAF    MUTE: 

We  have  opened  a  school  for  instructing  the  Deaf  Mutes 
of  Kansas,  and  also  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and 

Ba  dw,n  C,  y  ,8  locatea  on  the  great  Santa  Fe  road,  fourteen 
miles  (a  little  southeast)  from  Lawrence 

The  location  is  beautiful  and  healthy,  has  a  large  stone 
college,  with  good  moral  society  and  other  advantages  &c. 
We  therefore  respectfully  appeal  to  every  parent  and  friend 
of  the  unfortunate  mute  who  may  read  this  circular  that  has 
any  mute  or  who.may  know  or  hear  of  any  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, to  see  that^the  same  are  sent  to  school.     Mutes   be- 
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tween  the  ages  often  and  twenty  one  can  now  be  placed  un- 
der good  instruction  at  home. 

«  ♦  *  *  *  * 

This  is  not  an  A»ylum,  but  a  school  for  educating  the  deaf 
and  dumb— a  place  for  enlightening  their  benighted  minds 
with  the  light  of  Science,  Religion,  Art,  &c.,  and  thereby 
enabling  this  unfortunate  class  of  the  human  family  to  secure 
that  blessing  we  enjoy— education. 

*****"■ 

We  will  now  let  Mr.  Emery  tell  about  the  first  years  of  the 
school  in  his  own  way. 

"After  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jona- 
than R.  Kennedy,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  have  three  deaf 
children,  and  who  posted  off  to  see  us,  "the  new  comer,"  who 
lived  in  a  shanty  away  out  in  the  middle  of  "Waukarusa 
bottom,"  just  south  of  Lawrence,  Douglass  Co.,  Kansas;  we 
concluded  to  open  a  private  School  for  the  deaf.     Being  as- 
sured by  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  was  an  old  settler  that  he  knew 
of  two  or  three  more  deaf  children  in  the  same  county,  whose 
parents  were  anxious  to  send  their  deaf  child  to  school,  but 
could  not  afford  to  send  to  school  in  other  states  miles  away. 
This  was  in  the  summer  of  1861.     The  country  being  new, 
the  state  very  poor  and  the  "border  war,"  which  was  the 
prelude  of  the  civil  war,   had  unsettled  the  new  country  to 
such  an  extent  that  "barter"  was  more  the  prevailing  cur- 
rency than  motley      Hence,  we  had  to  take  trade,  such  as 
corn;  bacon,  flour,  sorghum,  potatoes,  cabbage  or  whatever 
the  parents  of  the  deaf  had  to  spare  at  the  full  market  price, 
to  offset  our  charges  of  $2.50  per  week  for  board  and  tuition  1 

After  concluding  to  open  a  school  for  the  deaf,  with  no  idea 
that  it  would  in  time  rank  as  it  now  does  second  to  none  as 
an  established  state  school,  we  started  on  foot  to  Baldwin 
City,  some  ten  miles  south  of  us  to  see  ff  we  could  rent  a 
cheap  place,  as  rent  in  Lawrence  was  too  high  for  us,  al- 
though it  was  the  better  place  of  the  two  tor  such  a  school. 

At  Baldwin  City  we  found  a  little  one-story  frame  house 
of  two  rooms  and  an  attic  at  the  rates  of  $5.00  per  month. 
We  moved  into  the  house ;  fixed  up  a  board  table,  got  some 
old  chairs,  used  pie  pans  for  plates,  tin  cups  for  teacups,  got 
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.traw  tIcH  filled   .nd  pkced  t.,e,e  on  the  floor  for  beds  „p 

loon  '"■"'  '"\ """  -« --  -"^ ""  -».:'«!! 

From  Mr.  Kennedy's  representation,  we  were  led  to  be 

make  sure  of  tins  we  advertised  in  the  papers   and  iesned 
crcular.  to  postmasters  and  other,  in  the  lute 

lo  the  notice  and  circniars  sent  ont  we  liiul  .h.  „i.       • 
co„.olation  of  receiving  not  a  sing""  repiv       Z!       ?'''7 
advertisement  was  datfd  Oct.  9.      ISeT^No  oneT  ,  ""' 
we    .d  been   promised  pnt  in  an  appearance  tirOe       7 
1861   when  the  one  we  were  not    oart^ir.      e 
El..beth  Stndeb..er,  and  :uhrr  crTh.":,  Z!:^ 
«nd  eggs,  and  ,„  a  week  or  so  a  big  wagon  load  orcorn  t 
the  ear,  to  pay  for  board  and  tuition  I     n^  corn  was  d„„n 
ed.n  a  corner  of  the  yard  on  the  grou,.,  wher^  It  gl"™^ 
chicken,  and  p.g.  and  rat.  found  a  ready  access  .0,7 
there  was  no  demand  in  the  village  f„r  i.'at  anypr^  'a^d 
no  use  to  us  as  we  had  no  horse,  „„  cow,  „„  pfgTr  even 

u;"::;r  ^rt" "  ^"  --  •" "-  --  -  -"  - 

Thu.  we  were  forced  to  open  school  with  only  one  puDil 
nstead  of  8  to  10  a,  we  had  planned  and  expected  and  tW 
wo  long  „„„th.  after  the  date  of  our  .dverti«      T^' 

poor  hon.e  wa.  more  plainly  in  the  dietance  than  the  prese  t 
o„  ,sh,„g  „ute  school,  whose  corner  stone  was  that  sTng  e 

l.ttle  mute  g,rl.     On  Dec,  29th  1861,  one  of  the  three  S 

50^  MISS  L  P  E.  Pmneo,  tormerly  a  pupil  at  Jacksonville 
II.  came.     April  20th,  1862,  Miss  Louisa  Neal  came    and 
hen  June    3   ,862  Miss  Josephine  Robinson  m  k'gl  alt 
luet  5  pupils  for  the  first  school  year 

The  attempt  of  a  poverty-striken  deaf  man  to  help  his  class 
of  u„  ortunate.  to  an  education  and  the  condition  'ftl 
school  appeared  to  the  people  a.  novel  in  the  eztreme-  l' 

the  State  Legislature  and  pleaded  our  cause  and  ca.e  an^ 

63.     But  the  prpv,.o  restricted  us  to  so  much  per  week 
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per  pupil  for  actual  attendance  for  board  and  tuition,  that  the 
small  number  of  pupils  prevented  our  getting  the  benefit  of 
it  all.  This  was  also  true  as  regards  the  small  appropriation 
made  Feb.  1864.  Besides,  we  had  to  take  our  pay  in  Slate 
scrip!  on  which  we  liad  to  discount  25  to  35  per  cent!  ex- 
cept one  piece  which  (Gr(»v.  Robinson  volunteered  to  take  at 
5  per  cent  off.  Of  the  appropriation  for  1864,  we  only  got 
what  was  due  us  from  January  to  July  of  that  year.  Out  of 
all  this  nothing  was  left  for  myself  and  Mrs.   Emery  for  our 

service. 

In  the  early  part  of  1863  we  had  a  public  meeting  called 
to  appoint  a  local  Board  of  Trustees  in  order  to  draw  public 
attention  and  interest  to  the  school.  Thti  meeting  appointed 
Rev.  Dennis  Willey,  S  N.  Walker,  II.  GriflFerd,  C.  T.  War- 
ren and  S.  H.  Carmean.  At  the  first  meeting  of  th'  ir  Board 
Mr.  Willey  was  chosen  President  and  S.  N.  Walker  Treas- 
urerand  Secretary.  Before  the  Board'stime  ran  out,  a  change 
or  two  took  place  in  whicii  Mr.  S.  Shook  and  Judge  W.  F. 
Woodworth  came  in.  (It  was  due  to  the  latter's  efforts  as 
State  Senator  and  Senator  Throop  of  Lawrence  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  1864-65  was  secured.)  Some  of  the  Board 
meetings  were  amusing  and  singular;  especially  the  one  held 
in  the  loft-garret  over  Mr.  Willey's  store  with  the  dignified 
members  sitting  around  under  the  rafters  on  empty  nail  kegs 
and  empty  soap  boxes!  Mr.  Walker,  on  account  of  his 
short  stature,  was  the  only  one  who  colud  V  ,d  up  to  make 
hie  motions. 

In  1863  Prof.  Joseph  Mount,  a  teacher  in  the  Philadelphia 
Pa.,  D.  &  D.  Inst.,  was  secured  as  an  assistant  teacher  at  a 
palary  of  $600.00  wliich  necessity  further  embarrassed  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  school. 

During  the  pending  of  the  second  appropriation  for  the 
school,  we  were  called  several  times  to  Topeka  in  regard  to 
the  needs  of  the  school;  and  while  there  were  often  asked  by 
members  of  the  Legislature  why  we  opened  the  school  at 
Baldwin  City  instead  of  Topeka.  We  were  assured  that  if 
the  school  was  at  Topeka  it  would  be  better  looked  after  by  the 
.  state.  To  this  end  we  opened  the  school  at  Topeka  in  the 
fall  of  1864.     And  soon  thereafter  turned  it  over  to  Mr.   R. 
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■ffiy/uri,  of  Kanmx  Inxlitutio,,   I),   \r-    />. 


'VU     f^      ^         .        PHILIP  A.  EMERY 

x^ttx,    1830    and    now    residing    in 
Ohjca^o,    Illinois. 

r»..,  Mr.  Mount  w/s    „lric    l.c'r'"'''''',  '""'■  "  »"■ 

time  and  till  after  tl,„  «rh,„,  r  BaWwm.     All   tins 

"atn  in»tit„tir    e     ,,n  r  f7  T'^'l'"'  "'  °'»"'"  «"  « 
1^^^^^^  nnmbo,  „(  pnp,l»  w»,  little  „,„,,.  „,„„   ^ 
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In  these  early  days  there  was  considerable  pulling  and 
hauli.ig  between  localities  for  the  permanent  location  of  the 
school.     Olathe  appearing  on  the  scene  as  early  as  1864. 
February  16th,  1866  the  matter  was  settled  by  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Colonel  John  Burris  then  Speaker  ol  the  House, 
organizing  by  law  the  "Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  and 
locating  it  at  Olathe.      Colonel  Hayes  had  contracted   to 
provide  a  br.ilding  and  lease  it  to  the  state  for  a  period  of  five 
years  for  three  thousand  dollars  with  the  privilege  of  purch- 
asing     Before  the  lease  expired  the  state  had  appropriated 
$15  500   for  the  purchase  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  and  in 
consideration  of  that  sum  paid  to  Josiah  E.  Hayes  the   deed 
to  the  state  for  the  property  was  made  March  9th,  1867.     Ihe 
building  was  of  rough  stone  two  stories  and  a  basement  and 
was  about  40x60  feet  in  size.     This  was  a  poorly  construct- 
ed building  compared  with  modern  building,  the  stone  being 
laid  up  in  clay  and  pointed  with  cement  mortar.     It  was  oc- 
cupied for  the  first  time  about  November  IHh,  1866,  and  for 
the  last  lime   in  June  1886,  rendering   service  for  twenty 
years      Upon  taking  possession  of  the  then   new  building. 
Mr  Thomas  Burnsides,  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  Prin- 
cipal and  Mr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter  teacher.     The  first  Board  ol 
Trustees  were  A.  S.  Johnson.  Pres.,  of  Shawnee  Mission. 
Johnson  Co.     Frank  E.  Henderson,  Sec.  of  Olathe,  G.  H. 
Lawrence,  Treas.  of  Olathe  .      ,  ,o 

The  school  had  grown  up  to  that  time  <  1867)  to  about  18 
in  number.  Mr.  Burnsides  remained  only  about  seven 
months  with  the  struggling  little  institution  and  returned  to 
take  his  old  position  as  teacher  in  the  Philadelphia  Institu- 
tion taking  Mr.  Crouter  with  him.  It  will  be  interesting 
here  to  note  that  Prof.  Burnsides  is  still  teaching  in  the 
Philadelphia  Institution  and  the  young  man  he  took  with  him 
is  now  the  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  Institution-an  insti- 
tution costing  one  million  dollars  having,  nearly  five  hun- 
dred pupils  and  employing  thirty-seven  teachers.  In  ^o- 
vember,  1867,  Mr.  Louis  H.  Jenkins  from  Illinois  became 
Principal  and  his  wife  a  teacher.  In  1873  the  school  had 
grown  to  a  population  of  seventy-seven- and  the  old  stone 
building  was  supplemented  by  a  building  of  brick  and  stone 
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45x75  feet,  being  the  extreme  east  wintr  of  the  r,.-.-     * 
tiire.     Tiial  was  »  v^r«  •         .  ^  riesent  stmc- 

greatlv    needed      Mr   "^r    7"    ""  '^''■*'"'  '^*^*"'  ^'^^  -^ 

yoa.;.r:r.ht^,vr:;erdt:;^      ^^^  "'- 

«;  future  of  the  i-stit^tlt^X  11      ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^- 

ed  at  times  in  the  management  of  th.  J  ""f""**^'^'  ''a"iP«»- 
tion    on    the  nart  of  thf  f  .  '  ^^'  *  '»'«concep. 

school  div  dinTL  hil       r""  f  ""  '*"  ^"^^'"'"^  * '« 

.i..partment';:'hil  ^  Jr    I  ^  ::red^^  ^'^-^^  ^'' 

tlie  gcliodi  that  II,,.  h     ,.H  .    !.   .  "'""""""J  »  disrupti'oi,  „f 

Mr    Jcfkins  «I  tX„|   "■;„,""'"'""."^' l-<"»  «"a  giving 

:™ae:::ir:::;:rr;;:irrt^''^^^^^ 

where  the  institution  is  located      ThP  fJ  f    .  ""*^ 

egntygix      In  that  ye«r  this  "a»y|„,„"    „„      ,       ,  ' 

tl,e  control  ofa  bed  of  five.  i„  company  ^ith     Jo    .;  . 

Piof.  Jenkins  was. succeeded  by  Major  Theodore  0  R^ 
a.  superintendent,  who  remained  in  Lrg    tZl:^'''^^ 
years  or  until  his  death,  Tuesday.  AprU    8t      nn      Z 
Bowles  had  been  laboring  under  poor   health    f 
■nonths  prior  to  his  death  !n,  had  fl^  I ^  'e.  gned   Inirr 
days  before  he  ^ied.     Mr.  Geo.  L.   Wjckoff  a  t..^. 
put  in  charge  for  .he  remainder  ofT^e  .el      «r  T'  7'' 
a..™.nis.rati„„  infused  business  rules  iLT..^J::Z 
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the  iimtitutioii  wliieli  it  wa«  u(»w  iH'ginning  to  Borely  need. 
Had  Mr.  Bowles  been  better  informed  in  this  special  work 
and  had  he  been  bleuBed  With  health  his  era  would  have  been 
marked  with  still  more  improvement.  To  this  administration 
should  be  credited  the  inception  of  the  industrial  department, 
first  in  the  establishing  of  a  printing  office  and  the  weekly 
school-paper  "The  Kanm»  Star,"  and  then  the  shoe-shop. 
Cabinet-making  was  started  as  an  industry  in  the  fall  of  1878, 
the  last  fiscal  year  of  his  administration. 

While  the  buildings  remained  the  same  as  they  were  when 
Prof.  Jenkins  resigned,  excepting  the  small  frame  buildings 
erected  for  the  industrial  department,  yet  the  method  of 
heating  was  changed  from  stoves  to  steam  heat  and  of  light- 
ing from  kerosene  lamps  to  gas  manufactured  on  the  premises. 
The  office  records  wyre  also  improved,  though  not  perfected. 
DiHcipline  among  the  officers  and  pupils  was  improved  by 
the  placing  of  all  persons  employed  in  the  institution  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  superintendent  and  making  the  wife 
of  the  superintendent,  instead  of  the  wife  of  some  other  offi- 
cer, the  matron,  though  this  latter  had  been  found  to  be  neces- 
sary to  domestic  harmony  in  the  latter  part  of  Prof.    Jen- 

kin'a  reign. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Bowles,  the  trustees  were  fortunate 
in  securing  a  gentleman  experienced  in  the  art  of  teaching 
the  Deaf  and  in  the  management  and  control  of  a  similar  in- 
stitution. Mr.  J.  W.  Park«r  was  appointed,  resigning  the 
superindentency  of  the  Michigan  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  commencing  his  duties  here  Aug. 
15th  1879.  During  Mr.  Parker's  administration  of  nearly  a 
year  the  lateral  wing  which  now  connects  the  east  wing  and 
main  building  was  constructed,  though  not  in  time  to  be  of 
use  that  year.  The  water  supply  which  had  always  been  a 
source  of  much  annoyance  was  materially  improved  by  en- 
larging a  well  and  the  erection  of  a  windmill  to  supply  a 
tank  in  the  attic,  thus  giving  through  pipes,  water  servicn 
throughout  the  building. 

In  the  intellectual  department  Mr.  Parker  should  be  credit- 
ed with  introducing,  in  a  limited  degree,  instruction  in  articu- 
ation  and  lip-reading  to  those  who  were  found  profited  there- 
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*>y.     Tlie  attendance  at  that  tmio  was  !on,.,.,  :i     07    i-    . 
we™  .d„,i..e<i  «,..  y..ar  f,.  .,,0  fiJL '  "  """""'  ''  '"  "''«"> 

covered  Mr   DeMn      ''     T  '   «"«ceeding   y.ars    which 

o  ered  Mi.  DeMotte's  admu.Jstration  were  diHtin^uiRhod  bv 

a   larger   n.crease   in    numbers  than  had  charac  eri  od   anv 

If    4        ihin"  ,C'^'"''  *"^"'*"^«  ^"^-^  *•-  '-t  year 
o    LI  i       .  ""^  attendance  necesBitated  an   increase 

lare-ino-   tl.J  .         .  o"e-story  brick  kitchen  and  en- 

•"o«t  nothing)  that  we  cannot  do  Mr    Wv^koff  Tr  1 

Hl.all  have  to  be  content  in  saying^  at  2  ,tf'''   ""^ 

August    1883  ^  ^"'*''"  '  ^•^^*"'  '•    ^^-   '•»• 
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tion  wore  quite  exUMicive  iroinjmr 


ed  with   what    Imd    liceii 


(lone  for  Heveral  yeairi  previ.MiH  to  liiH  a.lveiit.  Tiie  principal 
improvement  waH  the  erection  ot  the  extreme  west  wing  at  a 
eoHt  of  $20,000.  In  addition  to  this  important  wing  tu  tlie 
main  building,  a  one-story  brick  boiler  house  was  btiilt,  two 
of  the  four  boilers  now  in  service  were  purchased  and  put  in 
place,  and  the  very  important  improvement  of  sewerage  was 
completed  by  securing  right  of  way  and  laying  a  mile  of  sew- 
er pipe  to  an  outlet  beyond  the  city  limits.  The  number  of 
pupils  had  increased  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Turton's  two  years 
reign  in  August  1885  to  167. 


The  Institution  As  It  Appeared  In  1SH4. 
In  August  1885  Mr.  S.  T.  VN^alker.  the  present  incumbent, 
was  selected  as  Mr.  Turton's  successor.  Mr.  Walker's  ex- 
perience had  been  principally  in  the  Jacksonville,  Illinois 
Insf'tution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  where  he 
served  ten  years,  and  latterly  in  the  (Colorado,  Philadelphia 
and  Hartford  schools.  He  resigned  his  position  in  the  latter 
,  school  to  accept  the  Kansas  superintendency.  The  delicat*' 
task  imposed  of  enumerating  the  improvements  made  ihrnuii 
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M    p.nod  w.l!   bo  perfo..,.u.d  without   i,.t.,.ti.„.al  l,faH   and 

f  tlu,  I.Ht  HennK  long.r  a-.d  if  tho  recital  in  „.or«  in  <  otai,      e 

-ouHo  p..oH....t.d  wi„  be  that  th.   p.nod  in  th.  i,.  g  Ht     1 

<-.  of  a,.,  .,n.iH  p.,d.c..HH....  and  th.  dotail.  ar^l  pa 

tent  ..the  wnte.-  than  tho«e  that  have  had  to  be  delved  J: 

Vvllt.'r'l'""*''  y.  """  •"   """  **  the  beginning  of  Mr 
Va  b.  H  adnun.KtrHt.on  co-ninted    of  the  extreme  eLt  wi  g 
«nd  a  lateral  w.ng:  the  extreme  went  wing  ( without  the  c  . 

U8   Hchool-budd.ng  and   laundry  combined  !.;  the    one  L..  v 
boder.houHe;  an.  the  two  wooden  ^hop.     T.!;      L:     tw     '    ' 
the  two   wingH   wa8  125  feet.     The   first  vear  fin  f  \  ''V'*'" 

war      r„„,  t, .  ,,.,„„„  „„„.  „,,^  ^,,^  .  ,.Lpo  t^wT. t 
t  .0  lateral  w,ng  j„„„.,l  ,„  ,|,e  „„rem,.  ,,.„  „,„g      A  Lc,  d 

■"I  l<.d.  Tl,,  laundry  „,„„„ti„R„f„,.|,.„,|„„„|„,' 

«t„ry  l,„,|l  over  the  l„ r  l„,„.e,  »„d  m„der„  .tel  lllJ 

nao  u,,„r.v  p„rcl,a.ed;  a  ,„„  «.  |,i^,,  ,,,„,  ,„„,^~"^l 
u,ltt„t«ko,l,e  ,„ace  „ra  diminutive  iron  .„,„ke  pipe   a  Z 

■.<»,  and  tia.  „ld  original  atone  building  wl.icl,  l„d  fini.l.ed 
Its  o.ef„lne«»  was  razed  to  ti.e  ground 

TI.e  third  year  completed  tl,e  central  portion  of  the  main 
l"""l."g,  filhng  up  the  apace  eompletolj-  between    lew"  1 
-    p,™„nt,„g  .„    „„,„,„^  .,  ,,  ^^^J^  .  ^  thea:c  mp    :^ 
'"t     On  the  north  of  thia  "ew  central  building  waa  buif 
.»,.  atory  addition  60,.,  00  feet,  the  lower  ato  v  ,1  ki  "  on 
»..re.room.  and  clerk',  office  and  the  upper  ftoryfor  „  e 
la  g»  d"""g-room.  light  and  airy,  capable  of  seating  3,5  to 
"0  poop  e,  two  additional  s.e.m  boilers  were  purchased  ., 
«  whole  heating  and  lighting  system  conneclod  by  a  la  " 
""ol  between    the  boiler-house  and  main-building;  „"L 
la.d  out  on  front  grounds  and  tree,  planted. 

lhe,,x(h   year  gave  a  rotary  baker's  oven  and  the    Bak- 
t'l  s  trade  was  added. 

The  Heventh  year  witnessed  the  building  of  the  long-desir- 
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ed  industrial  building40xl40  ft.,  two  stories,  stone  and  brick; 
a  new  conservatory  for  flowers,  an  ico-hoiise  and  a  coal  house 
extension;  and  a  1000  barrel  cistern  to  furnish  through  a 
tank,  soft  water  to  laundry. 

The  eighth    year  furnished  the   cabinet  shop  with  steam 
power  machinery. 

The  trades  added  have  been,  Baking,  supplying  a  trade  to 
twelve  boys,  Harness-making,  a  new  trade  not  taught  in  any 
other  institution  of  this  kind  supplying  ten  boys,  besides 
greatly  increased  facilities  in  the  printing  office,  cabinet  sliop 
•  and  shoe  shop.  Besides  the  regular  sewiftg  that  has  always 
"kept  the  girls  busy  there  has  been  formed  a  cIbbs  of  twenty- 
fi  .  e  young  ladies  receiving  regular  systematic  lessons  in  dress 
cutting  and  fitting  according  to  scientific  rules. 

Starting  witii  the  first  year  of  this- administration  there 
has  grown  up  an  Art  Department,  furnishing  opportunity  for 
development  of  talent  in  that  direction  to  some  forty  youth 
of  both  sexes.  A  Library,  now  numbering  about  1100  volum- 
es was  also  collected,  over  f  1000.  having  been  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  books.  A  course  of  study  has  been  adopted; 
teachers'  association  formed;  four  stated  annual  normal 
teachers'  institutes  lield;  four  literary  societies  formed  among 
the  students  ;  athlcjtic  and  gymnastic  clubs  formed  with  evi 
dent  improvement  in  carriage  and  gait  of  tlie  deaf. 

The  increase  in  attendance  has  been  quite  large,  tliere  hav- 
ing been  167  at  the  beginning  of  this  administration  as 
against  261  at  the  prese.it  time. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  up  to  this  date  that  have 
received  instruction  at  this  school  is  116.     . 

Attention  is  called  to  the  tables  accompanying  showing 
the  attendance  by  years  so  far  as  our  records  indicate,  and  lists 
of  ufficera  of  the  various  societies,  also  to  the  list  of  names 
of  those  connected  a»  officers  with  this  institution  during  its 
history 

SOCIETIES. 

The  Societies  in  existence  as  a    part  (»f  the  school  are: 
The  Gallaudet  Literary  Society,  established  1885. 
The    Alice  Cogsw-Ti  Literary  Society,  established  1885. 
The    Geokge    V/ashingtou    Littrnry    Society,  established 
1889. 
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Industrial  Department    Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Olathe,   Kansas.   (Class  in  Bakery.) 
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Department 
Dumb,  Olath 


Institution   for   Mio    Kducat 
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ion  of  the    Deaf  and 


ress-Making.) 


.V'lt  .^^ 


Hart  Of  Pupils'  Dining  Room.  Institution  for  the  Ekiuoation  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Olathe,   Kansas. 
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The  So„..,er„  K.,«l  D  .fM  /  "?'""''"'  '«»«• 

"P  pr.ncip.lly  of  f„™e,  i,^  oftLlh"  ""  '^''""''  ""''<' 
Mi.e  K.W  Farl„„,  Mi.1  Deul '  .,,d  M  7"''  IT'""  "^ 
year  1889,  the  obient  bei«^  .1',  """''''  '""'  >«  U" 

PHvi.e,e..  The  ^.„:,et"L  ;';;^«^:;";«"<';e.i.i<,„. 
quarter  when  the  mperwleni^J „T»  ■  "T"^'"'"  «n»e  • 
...e  teacher,,  by  inW.  C  lee  J  ^m, '.7'''"''°;."' ""«  »' 
-ermona  delivered  by  ao„e  of  l"w  liu  lV"'"T 
«"C,ety  i,  in  .  flo„ri.hi„g  condition  Id         T  ^'"' 

■"•■oh  good.     A  liat  of  ita  cmZlZm  Zl       ,   "'''"'•''  '''"" 
.><l  portion  of  thi.  hiatory  '"""''  '»  "■etabolat- 

b..n:e  o:7o 'th'o'f^rj,?"'''"''  ''-'■  -•^^-^-^^  '■■  '«»^, 

Club  were  Mr.  Goorae  H  ,oV  m  """"'P''  "Wi'^era  of  thi, 
■■■«-  D.  H„„t    the  Utlf  •  '"''"'"  '''"'  ''°''  «■••  Nor- 

■.oarl,„„e.hafof  Iprent:;  1     :""  °'"'''  »=^°'"  -" 

■■■»tit,.ti„„  and  the  Kan  .,  0  tv  ptb  ''•  """  ''"*''"  ""' 
of  location  and  r«en,berZ  ^L''!"^.:r''  ',°  ""  '""'''"'^ 
-er  pupil,,  thongh,  strictl^aSnT  ttrCbbt  V """  ""■ 
.auization.  The  auperinteodent  ani  eac  "e  .  o  u  I"""""" 
t.on  have  on  «,ver.l  occaaiona  met  wfth  .h.  w^^  '""""• 
™,.e.,„d  rendered  the„  aaa.tanre'.n::':!;""'"   '"' 

.c:;r:a:rye;Vvtr:r.xrrt " '"  ""-■ 

state  enirajred-jn  thp  _/,       P'°™'"«»t  citizens  of  our  ' 

Ri^ode,.  s,'pre:Mer  J  rLeTei^rr't  ^"  ^-  ^■ 

.ai,er  at  Frankfort.  Jfarah.ll    Z  '""'  "°''''- 

esUWi'hfdtt  C:i2oDTv's"cr";'''/'*r  '™"°^  "•"- 
yeuonnected  „itbS  fnlp Har'  ""  ""'''""-  "^   ■' 
Mr  Tboma,  Burnaidea  ia  a  rean.„,«d  .■■■•  .-       . 
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l>ur  ot'tlu!   profoHHion   coiiiioctJMl  witli  tlio  Philadolpliiti  innti- 
tutioii  for  DcafM'itfiH. 

i'lof.  LniiiH  II.  JcnkiiiB  alter  h'uving  Uu-  liiHtitution,  ri'inuv- 
♦'d  to  VViHcoiiHiii  whore  ho  picachrfd.  \\v  died  at  Madi.-oi» 
WiH.  March  lith   1883, 

Hon.  J.  W.  I'lirkfM-  iia8  won  for  himHelf  in  this  comity  and 
Nf'ctioti  of  th<' Htatc  th(;  hij^h  estimation  of  a  largo  ooiintitu- 
ency  aH  an  upright  lawyer  of  acknowledged  ability.  He  re- 
presentH  this  senatori.al  district  in  the  legislature  and  since 
his  resignation -as  superintendent,  has  shown  a  kindly  inter- 
est and  genuine  solicitude  for  the  school  over  which  he  once 
presid(Ml 

Dr.  \V.  II.  DeMotte  after  resigning  was  president  of  a 
young  ladies'  seminary  at  Xenia  Ohio  and  is  uow  one  of  the 
faculty  of  the  I>i<liana  Insiitution  for  the  education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at   Indianapolis. 

Trof.  Geo.  L.  VVyckoH  after  leaving  Kansas  became  one  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Iowa  Institution  for  tlie  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  afterwards  becoming  the  superintendent  of 
the  same  school  and  is  yet  tiie  Principal. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Turton,  after  resigning  removed  to  Nebraska 
wlure,  we  believe,  he  is  sucessfully  engaged  in  the  drug 
business.  His  wife  Mrs.  Lou.  J.  Turton  has  died  since  they 
went  to  Nebraska. 

Linnaeus  Roberts,  after  leaving  Kansas  taught  for  a  few 
years  in  the  L)wa  Institution  but  for  the  past  six  years  haw 
been  teaching  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution.  C. 
0.  Curtis  is  a  well-to-do  farmer  in  Douglas?  'iniy  this  state, 
Mr.  J  P.  Ralstm  went  to  Colorado  with  Mr.  :X.  Kennedy 
at^  principal  teacher  in  the  Colorado  Ins':'1uiiuM  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  a  few  years.  Since,  ho  has  been  preaching. 
Mrs.  Mary  Kennedy  was  for  sveral  years  engaged  as  matron 
of  the  Colorado  Institution  and  now  resides  in  that  state;. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Thompson  is  an  inviilid,  having  had  to  give  up 
vork  a.s  r  teacher.  Miss  Ella  A.  Brown  ia  married  and  resid- 
^:A  h.  Oolorado.  Miss  Francds  DeMotte  is  also  married 
Mr.  Hiram  Phillips  is  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  Iowa  Institu- 
tion. Miss  Kate  E.  Scallon  is  the  wife  of  Judge  Herman  of 
Olathe,  a  prominent  lawyer  and  editor.     Miss  Effie  Johnston 
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resigned  Borne  livo  yeaie  ago  to't^^i;77^;;;c7hri;;7pi;;:3 ,  , 

Nolhe  Bassett  was  raairiod  to  Mr.  Snyder  and  lives  in  ^tZ 
pend„„eo,  Mo  ,     Miss  Nellie  F-a„kli„Ls  had  so  LlLo'ble 

gwiu  asistei  in  St.  Loa.s,  Mo.,     Mr.B.  0.  Sorsirae.n,) 
w.fe  are  l,.,„g  on  a  far™  near  Ool>,„,b„s,  Ohio.     mTc^ 

Coul    Watson  ,s  teacl,i„g  in  the  Missouri  InstitntioS      iSs 
ried  and  living  1.,  Chicago.     Miss  Ma^e^ll      •  L^d" 

;:r;:Stir-^iss^:?anrrer;^s^-^^^^ 

Maryland  Institution.  '"""""^  '"  ""' 

JrE.  E.  Clippingor  is  teaching  in  the    Wisconsin    In.,: 

C,  "rldi""  ■"""'""'  "  °'""^^  »""■  »«  «"■  Koof.  "V-  in 

perintendent  for  several  years      Hp  A\^A  in  p  i      ^''^  '"  bu- 

Mr  aeo.  F.  HendricLTresitt'oUth:'^"'^ '"  ^^'^• 

-^ll^es  rSltr  ^  "  ^  ""^"'"^  '"™'-  "^-^-^  -^  «ti., 

Mi88  Laura  B.  Henderickson  married  Mr.  J    L    Pettvinhn 
asuccessfnkbroker  of  this  citj.  i'ettyjohn 

Mrs.  Emma  Bowles  lives  at  Topeka,  Kas 

Do.  ISe,  When  one  ,irl  represen/ed  trt^^::^ ^ 
801.001   the   tw.g   was   planted     that     bore    the     fruit  Tf 
•    permanently    estahl,«}.«^     „*..„      •     .        .   "^     ^'^^'^     o^ 
"■'"'^^     lUBtitution      with      an 
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enrollment  of  262  pupils  and  an  honorable  list  of  over 
seven  hundred  pnpils  who  have  received  "light"  from  these 
portals:  from  a  pitiful  poverty  of  material  appointments  in 
rented  rooms  to  well  appointed  buildings,  the  pride  of  citi- 
zens and  of  a  state  that  has  represented  therein  an  aggregate 
of  wealth  of  probably  $190,000. 

There  are  HJ    acres  of  land  on  which  the  buildings  are 
located  and  a  farm  of  360  acres  3^  miles  from  town. 

The  main  building  as  it  now  is,  measures  east  and  west  275 
feetlongwith  a  width  of  about  70  feet  on  an  average,  togeth 
er  with  the  north  wing  which  is  the  dining-room  50x100  fe'-t. 
The  floors  in  the  buildings  would  cover  over  24  acres  and 
there  are  9,000  square  feet  of  glass. 

The  school  has  grown  iqto  a  well-rounded  unit  of  several 
departments  and  the  curriculum  now  supplied  consists  of  a 
good  common-school  education,  instruction  in  penmanship, 
drawing  and  painting,  articulation  and  lip-reading  and  the 
mechanical  trades  of  carpentering  and  cabinet  making,  shoe- 
making  and  printing,  dress-making,  bakery  and  harness-mak- 
ing. The  mechanical  work  of  this  pamphlet  is  entirely  the 
work  of  the  boys  now  receiving  daily  instruction  in  printing. 
Seventeen  teachern  are  required  and  they  are  selected  from  per- 
sons of  experience  and  liberal  education  and  are  making  a 
life-work  of  their  chosen  profession. 

The  life  of  the  institution  includes  a  portion  of  the  lives  of 
over  175  persons  who  have  within  the  past  thirty  years  been 
officially  connected  with  it  and  who  have  in  one  manner  or 
another  left  an  impression;  and  it  is  the  aggregate  of  these 
impressions  that  has  gone  to  make  up  the  morale,  the  charac- 
ter and  the  standing  of  the  institution  and  gives  impulse  to 
future  activity.  There  has  been  collected  a  list  of  these  per- 
sons and  as  a  part  of  this  history  it  is  presented.  No  small 
honor  attaches  to  the  person  who  faithfully  performs  official 
duty  and  lends  assistance  in  the  building  up  of  so  noble  an 

institution.  .  ,   ,   . 

The  institution  is  now  on   the  up-grade,  ranking  eighth  in 

size   as   compared   with   the   eighty   other  schools   of   the 
-   kind  in  the  United  States  and  with  as  much  interest  shown 
towards  it  by  state  onici 
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HON.  T.  P.  RHODES,  President  of  Board  of  Trustees, 
Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


A.  S.  Job 

F.  E.  He 
J.  K.  Goc 

G.  H.   Ls 

D.  L.  Lak 
J.  B.  Brui 
W.  B.  Gn 
Tho8.  xMill 
Saml.  T.  1 
W.H.M.] 
John  Prani 
Arch.  Sha 

E.  S.  Stov 
J  W.  Rog 
W.  A.  She 
(if.  L.  Loci 
Thos.  T  T 
VV.  B.  Slof 
J.  T.  Lants 
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ful  institution  than  she  is  now  and  the    nLV;*.^*!      T^  "^*'" 
whoever  he  ™a,te  wi.Mn   ^^^ ::^^rZ::^:i 

PUBUCATIONS  IS.UKD  FKOM  THB  INSTITUTION  PHINTINo  OKKiCE 

18  volumesof  the  Kansas  Star  (weekly)  (1875  tol89r; 

9  volumes  Our  Lttle  Friend  188^fn  lono /^  ^^'^^  ) 

class-room  work.)  ^^  ^*  P^P^""  »^«d  for 

Minotes  of  First,  Second,  Third   and  Fonrtv.  p 
of  Kansas  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  1887  'SsS'g     ^'^"^•'^"*'-'« 
Catalogue  of  Library  Inet.  D.  &  D    dd  Sfi     ISQn 
P.mni.r  Hymn,  From  All  Deno^ina^tfo'^pJ  M  '  ,892 
History  of  Kansas  Inst  tution   for   thp   f/,L.-  f'  . 

Deafw^Durab,  pp.  40,  1893.  Education   of  the 
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RESIDENCE. 


A.  S.  Johnson,  Pres. 
F.    E.  Henderson,  Sec'y 
J  K.  Goodin. 
(J    H.   Lawrence,  Treas, 

D.  L.  Lakin. 
J.  B.  Bruner. 

W.  B.  Craig,  Pres. 
Thos.  Milhoan,  Sec'y 
Saml.  T.  Durkee. 
W.  H.  M.  Fishback,  Pres. 
John  Francis,  Sec'y. 
Arch.  Shaw,  Treas. 

E.  S.  Stover. 
J   W.  Rogers. 

W.  A.  Shannon,  Pres. 
(if.  L.  Lockwood 
Thos.  T.  Taylor,  Pres 
W.  B.  Slosson,  Secy. 
J  T.  Lanter,  Treas. 
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J.  P.  Bausernian. 

J.  II.  Smith. 

Edmund   Knowles,  Pres. 

C.  E.  Faulkner,  Spc'y. 

A.  T.  Sharpe,  Treas.  * 

J.  L.  Wever. 

J.  M.  Hogue. 

C.  R.  Mitchell. 

D.  0.  McAlister,  Piea. 
August  Hohn,  Treas. 
Saml.  Gilbert,  Sec'y 
Geo.  C.  Rogers. 
August  Bondi. 
Phillip  Krobn.  Prea. 
Jacob  Stotler,  Pres. 
L.  K.  Kirk,  Pres. 

K.  T.  Sharpe,  Treas.  * 
W.  S.  Crump. 
0.  E.  Faulkner,  Sec'y. 
T.  F.  Rhodes,  Pres. 
R.  F.  Bond. 
Harrison  Kelly,  Treas. 
W.  W.  Miller,  Treas. 
W.  T.  Yoe,  Sec'y. 
H.  B.  Kelly. 
Abram  Reynolds. 


Leavenworth  County. 

Cherokee         " 

Nemaha  " 

Saline 
jj^ranklin  " 

Leavenworth  " 
iLyon 
I  Cowley 
'  Franklin 

Marshall 
I  Cowley 
I  Greenwood     " 
I  Saline 

Dickinson        " 

Summer  " 

Anderson         " 

Franklin 

Cloud 

Saline 

Marshall  ' 

Rice 

Coffey 
Osage 
Montgomery  " 

I  McPherson     " 

[Chautauqua    " 
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•  ^^"^I'^J^jjjpj^LS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS  FBOM  1861  TO  1893. 


NAME: 


p.  A.  Emery 

B.  R.  Nordyke 

Joseph  Mount 

Thos.  Burnsides 

Louis  H.  Jenkins  * 
Theo.  C.  Bowles  *. 

J.W.Parker 

W.  H.  DeMotte 

G.  L.  Wyckoff. 

H,  A.  Turton 

S.  T.  Walker 

*  Deoeaaed. 
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TEACHEH8. 


1864 

1865 
1867 
1867 
1876 
1879 
1880 
1882 
1883 
1885 


Mrs.  M.  A.  Bniery 

Mr.  B.  R.  Nordyke.... 

Joseph  Mount 

Thoa.  Burnaidcs 

A.  L.  E.  Crouter 

L.  H.  Jenkins  * 

Adelia  T.  Jenkins 

Linnoeus  Roberts 

C.C.Curtis, 

J.  P.  Ralstin  

Richard  T.  Thompson. 
Mrs.  Mary  Kennedy... 
Geo  L.  Wyckoff......... 

Mary  E.  Thompson 

Jennie  Burns 

Ellen  J.  Israel 

Ella  A.  Brown 

Linnaeus  Roberts 

Frances  DeMotte 

Fannie  McKinley 

Hiram  Phillips 

Kate  E.  Scallon 

Effie  Johnston 

Lou.  J.  Turton  * 

Geo.  W.Chase 

Henrietta  Woodmas.... 

E.  P.  Gale 

H.  D.  Walker  • ."' 

F.  W.  Metcaif. 

Addie  McClure 

Jessie  Egelston 

Fva  Owen " 

Harry  Reed '.'. 

Nellie  Bassett 

Nellie  Franklin 

B.  O.  Spragud ,*. 

Susie  E.  Jones 

Minnie  Harrison 

1).  S.  Rogers 

Chas.  L.  Zorbaugh...... 

Cecil  Watson 

Edwin  C.  Harah .'. 

Cora  Livingston 

Mrs.  RoseKeeler '.*' 

MaeD.  Stout 

Mamie  Bowles 

Fanny  Eddy .".'.' 

Kale  Lindsay 

Fanny  I.  Brock .'.'"." 

J.  H.  Brown. 


Edward  E  CHppinffer." 
CoraE.Coe. 


Jno.  W.  Thomas. 

Bessie  Capper 

InezTownsend.... 
*  Deceased. 
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1898 


Mrs.  H.  F.  Sewell ••"  I  J^^| 


B.  T.  Bensted 
M.  Kate  Stevenson 

Eva  Ore 

Mamie  Egelston.... 

Jessie  Spring 

Burtiia  Mellen 


1892 
1898 
1892 
1892 
1892 


1898 


189S 


PKINTtNG  OFEICB. 


Edwin  W.  Bowles.. 

W.  S.  White 

Walter  Mundell 

Ifatiian  Lee 


1876 
1888 
1888 
1891 


1888 
1888 
1891 


SHOE  SHOP. 


Chas.  H.  Hyer 

Wm,  Douglass 

John  Muxwortliy 

John  A.  Buckles 

Patrick  Divine 

Joseph  H.  Cartwright. 


1876 
1881 
1888 
18>?6 
1886 
1890 


1881 
1888 
1886 
1886 
1890 


OABUnST  SHOP. 


8.  S.  Chapman.. 
J.  T.  Browning., 
John  W.  Keen... 
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1892 

'DeMMfld.     ~ ■■ .  ' 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1899 
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PREFACE. 


'-'%^\G:>^-^  '--V::9-=^- 


Thc  Volta  B.uean,  of  Washington  D.  C.    has  askn.l  tn. 

l>eaf,     o  be  published  in  co™„o„  with  similar  docuJts 
.■«oa>  other  sehools  of  this  kind  in  the  Unitea  States 

1  wo  or  three  years  ago,  the  Editor  of  the  American 

™tfhuvl       ""  r^T  "^  '"-'■■"-.  »»dn.ateriaUnd 

vth    ht  "*'"''  '"  "»"»■"!  opportunity  offered, 

th     hat  ,„   v.ew.        As  I  was  just  about  to  Uke  up  th 

.«k  of   preparing     the  sketeh,  Mr.  James  L.  Smith    a 

nT  7    r""  "-"  ""'  '"""'-'-"''-  '"  t"-  School,  V  ry 
<.ndly  offerea  to  take  the  material  in  hand  n„d  wrte  the 
l"«to..y,    thereby    relieving  n,e  of  this  extra  work    when 
Z  oTt  "T  ""•^"'^^  "•"•        '^°--""  Mr.  Smith  hell  th 

nil    .ml       t  "'""■'    """  '""'•   "-'"8  be™  «ve  years  a 
vmt  and  e,ght  years  a  teaeher  in  this  Sehool,  eonsequently 

h     was  we  I  posted  in  regar,!  to  the  growth  and  work  of  the 
■Vhool    and   the    feelings  of  the  students  and  graduates, 
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perhaps  bettei  than  the  Superintendent,  I,  therefore,  cheerfully 
passed  the  work  into  his  hands,  with  such  aid  and  supervision 
as  I  was  able  to  give  him.  T'^o  readier  rnay  rest  assured 
that  the  record  given  is  reliable  ii         accordance  with  facts. 

It  is  believed  that  the  genei-  reader  will  lind  that  this 
State  Institution  is  somewhat  peculiar  and  unique,  both  in  its 
growth  and  the  manner  of  development.  The  anomaly  of 
three  humane  educational  instititutions  in  this  place,  and 
un;ler  the  same  board  of  control,  all  working  harmoniously 
and  successfully  together,  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  and  special 
mention.  Morever,  the  System  of  Instruction,  embracing 

the  manual,  the  oral,  the  sign,  the  aural,  and  industrial,  as 
employed  in  the  Minnesota  School,  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  education  of  all  deaf  children,  both  those  of  a  high  and 
those  of  a  low  grade  of  intellect. 

As   a  specimen   of  the   work  done  by   our  pupils,  this 

sketch,    written   by    one  gradunte,  to  some  extent  illustrated 

by   another,   printed    by  the  boys   now   in  School,  deserves 

more  than  a  passing  notice. 

J.   L.  NOTES, 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf.  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Feb.  7th,   1893. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH, 


INTUODUCi'OliY. 


The  North  Star  St.vtf. 

Minnesota,  the  land  of  Minnehaha,  and  of  "the  ^.ui 
v.    p.pestone  quarry,"  immortalized  b;  the  Pen   of    tT 
M\ow,  tirst  became  known  to  thp  whJf  ^!    ,        ^°"^" 

;i.;expu...„ti„„,  „,  the  u„"frtu'i;  t:L:sr  •  z:'Z"' 

Isither  Hennenin  nnrl  R  f««r  .  •      «  c>uue,  m  ib«0,  when 

.t,.h    Incl,„„,  fo,.  ,„,„.,  tt„„  ,  »  ™^,  or 

^"..,  vv.th  the  purchase  of  I,„„«i„,„>  from  France  M  „„c  J» 

Oll.cr  forls  ,m,P  f,.,  r  briilling  was  founded. 

1!"      K   l,,n     <    '',;j,r''    "■"'"   ^'™''""">'    ««»''li«l>ed. 
>    'H   ^lowtn  ot  population  was  slow    ancJ  in   is^a       u 

\''<'  I'^'n-itory  of  Minnesota  was  or.,  n"!';]    the  wl,  f     '  ""  f " 
tK'n  was  l.aivlv    5  000         Ti,.,  "'f  ""^^'''  •^'^^  ^^"te  popula- 

"Hvt.ir  l)elowthore,ilitv      Tn  is^;?   fi  '     'Mi^iis    which 

tm  leaiity.     In  1857,  the  question  of  jidmission 

'"'<'  tlje  Union  w,is  v  o-(u-ous!v  ...Ht-.tol         ^  "  ""ssion 

"        '  '>   'i^'^'ited.       A  speeijil  census 
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showed  ji  populiitioii  exceeding  150,(>00.  Accordinjjfly,  Min- 
nesota became  a  state,  May  11,  1858.  Settled,  as  it  was,  l)y 
emii^runts  from  the  Northern  ind  Kastern  states  and  from 
Northern  Kuro{>e,-  ii  chiss  of  people  who  have  always  shown 
a  just  api)reciation  of  the  value  of  popular  education,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  question  of  educalinjj  the  deaf  and  l>lind 
children  of  the  State  should  have  been  lirought  forwani  at 
the  very  threshold  of  Minnesota's  statehood. 

TiiK  City  of  FAKiBAiu/r. 
Faribault  is  so  named  in  honor  of  its  foun.'.er,  Al- 
exander Faribault.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  a  friend  of  the 
Dacotah  Indians,  one  of  whom  he  married.  Aboui  the  year 
1855,  he  built  a  trading-post  on'  the  site  of  the  present  ci<y, 
and  a  residence  on  the  bluflf  where  now  stands  the  Minm'sota 
School  for  the  Blind,  of  which  the  old   Faribault  house  sitill 

forms  a  part. 

A  more  advantageous,  as  well  as  lovely,  location  for  a 
towvi  couhl  not  have  been  chosen.  It  lies  at  the  e  )ntluoncc  ')f 
the  Cannon  and  Owatonna,— now  called  Straight,— rivers. 
There  is  a  level  plain,  sufficiently  elevatel  to  afford  good 
drainage,  and  all  around,  on  the  North,  Saiith,  East,  and 
West,  lie  langes  of  hills.  To  the  Northwest,  Northeast,  and 
Southeast  the  country  is  h  avily  wooded.  The  town  has,  at 
present,  a  population  of  about  7,000.  For  i  s  size  it  is  (piite 
extensively  engaged  in  manufactiu-es.  But  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  of  Faribaidt  consists  of  the  schools  that  are  here 
established.  The  east  bank  of  Straight  river  rises  abruptly 
in  the  form  of  a  rugged  bluff,  100  feet  high,  intersected  l)y 
wooded  ravines,  and  forming  an  exceedingly  picturescpie 
panorama.  But  man  has  added  by  his  handiwork  to  the  beau- 
ties of  Nature.  A  series  of  stately  buiUr-^gs  crowns  the 
crest  of  the  bluff,  belonging  to  six  separate  educationul 
institutions.  In  their  order,  commencing  at  the  North,  these 
schools  are  the  Shattuck  Military  Academy,  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  equipped  of  its  kind  in  the  country;  the  Minnesot  ; 
School  for  the  Deaf;  St.  Mary's  Hall,  an  academy  of  hin^i 
chanicter  for    younj?  ladies  ;  Seabury    Divinity  School ;  the 


M.NVE80TA  School  for  the  Deaf. 
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'I."">>  "f  a  I  :,     ;  t^ '  """■■'.I"'"",  't  .....y  1.0  interesting  to 

ir;;:\,n^^^^^^^  ■-'"■"■'-"  -K'-z'' ":;;::,::  t 


■'"'■•  '^"^■^'":«)TA   SOHX),,  FOU  TllK  l.KAF. 

KSTABLISHMENT  AND  GroWTH. 

It  was  in  1S5S,  duvuxfr  the  session  of  (ho  Hr  t  ^r  .    t      • 
institutions.     Tl.c  inouirv  n  t...  i?  '''"''""'  ^^''^e 

i«i ;  -St.  A  „ ;  ''„r:'' ':;;r;r-  '\ '''.""  ■""'  '"o 

;»;  ^  .St.  Peu.,.  ,«ke,)  f„,.  the  i„./„;.  „s,i,  „  t  ;<,  Winl  "2' 
<  l"",i,    ,„„1  M„nkat„  „■„„,„,!   „„,.„„.|   ^.u'  ' ,"  "^J,"°""'   **• 

•■'"Vl"".  "  he  h,cate<i  at  Farihunit  '  ""''    ''"'"'■ 

I  -!• !'   t.t.  „,.;tter  resred  for  a  ..oiioci  of  tive  years. 
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—those  exciting  yeuis  inmiediiitely  preceding  iind  following 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  CUvil  War,  in  which  the  young 
State  stood  so  loyally  by  the  Union  of  which  she  had  just 
been  made  a  component  part.  And  no  state  aiMpntted  her- 
self more  nobly,  or  was  put  to  a  sterner  test  of  tlie  rigors  of 
war.  For,  whdeher  best  and  biavest  were  away  lighting  the 
battles  of  the  Union,  she  was  called  upon  to  face  all  the  hor- 
rors of  a  savage  Indian  outbreak. 

It  was  during  these  stormy  times,  while  the  fertde  Min- 
nesota valley  was  yet  a  scene  of  desolation  from  the  toma- 
hawk scalping-knife,  and  Hrebrand  of  the  bloodthirsty  Little 
Crow  and  his  band  of  Sioux,  that  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  fhe  perpetuity  of  the  Union, 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  its  armies,  and  in  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  State,  was  shown.  When  the  Legislature 
met  in  January,  18(53,  Mr.  Berry,* of  Fariba.lt,  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  proposed  school  for  deaf  and  blind  children.  As  a 
matter  of  historical  interest,  a  copy  of  the  bill,  as  finally 
passed  by  the  Legislature  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  is 
given  below  : 

An  Act  To  Provide  Temporary  Relief  And  Instruc- 
tion For  The  Indigent  Blind  And  Indigent  Deaf  Mutes 
Of  The  State.  .    .. 

lie  it  enaded  h>i  the  LcySlature  of  the  State  oj  Mtmmota: 
Sfption  ]      The  sum  of  tiftoou  huurtrod  dollars  <.r  so  much 
thereof  as  may  bt  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriatecl  out  of  any 
t,neru)i  as  ui.ij'  not    oth'^rw  so   iippnipnated,    for   the 

ana  wno  wisu  Batcholdcr,    Rodney    A.   Mott     nnd 

T^     -^  Ti    ilvn^t     -re  Vierobv  anpeinted  comnussloners.  whose 
?ni  V  it  sha  1  be  to  takS^^^^  expenditure  of  the  m.mey 

herlin  afpr  priate^^^^^^         to  carry  out  the  objects  spen.ed   ... 
the    t-oregoing  section.        Before  entering  upon    their  duties. 


position  of  Chief  Justice,  but  declined  it. 
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witf.  two'  siV.lei'i'roUc^'  ^^;f  ««^"'«tary  of  State,  their  bond 
n  the  Hum  of  flvo"thouS  d  ■doflJS  "SS,^'1?«  «"^«'^"r, 

""d   KuardianS     ^Therihal    ?h«L?""^  P*"'"""^'  their  paS 
Mu  ding  at  Furlbauir  n  the  iomitv  nrn.    P''^*^^   «   sultabll 
'^<,'n»'  not  exceeding  two  hundred  d  War-  n^®'  ^^  ^"  expense  for 
n«h  the  same  with  cooking  S8nih«df''r^?i'  '^"^  «^a"  'ur- 
hI^  '""''ture,  for  the  aca.mmodution  of'n^?'^'^'"^'..*"'^  "eces- 
Hve  pupils,  and  shall  provide  ?uo]  aid  n'..^  exceeding  twenty- 
'«r  of  persons  for  one  year        7 W ^-r?^"?*  '"^  <^fiat  num- 
l>ook8  of   elementary  inVt riiVt Inn  f^  *l^"'i  »'8o  provide  such 
ruutes,  as  may  be  f^eSsarv    u^^^^  n®  blind,  and   for  deaf 
teachers  for  such  blind   aS'«?,h  h^"J'  ^''^^^"y  «ne  or  more 
Huch  labor  as  may  be  necessarv  for  /h  ™"*^?'  t««ether  with 
pupns^hereln  provfded  for%ThVe'Ucner*'^'^'^"°^«  «'  ^^« 

for  said  CoramffioS^shSl^eceVrs?^^^^^  herein  provided 
f'l'nd.  and  Indigent  deaf  mnt/u  k  *  ^^^^  number  of  Indigent 
■speci^ed  and  nofexceedinK  Stv-fl'Jr««'''"  agesherelnffie 
provide  for  their  mainteni^nce  and  ln«fr?,nf'^'''^/*"^'''  "°d  shall 
the  manner  herein  orovlded  for  instruction  for  one  year,  In 
pupils  Who  are  bliSd^or  who  are  d^st/r^^/  ^^«°  receive  suih 
their  maintenance  and  InsfnV.i^n  ^^  mutes,  as  may  pay  for 
expense  for  the  8upJS?t  and  ns  ?Sc?iornfT'^  ^  ,^»^«  ^^^'^«^ 
pupils  under  the  charge  of  said  Pnmm?/.  ®  "^^^^^  number  of 
Hhall  be  added  to  the  fSnd  herp  n  anr.^^™'?* l^^®''^'  which  money 
them  in  like  manner  appropriated,  and  expended  by 

mon^^e^exi^ndS  brSem™andl{2^^  ^«"«her8  for  all 

r^'port.  They  shall  report  to  thJl  «l»"."l  ^^^  ^^^^^  with  their 
their  transactions  with  a  d^taiiAH*'!^^^''^"''^  ^^  ^^^  next  session 
tures  under  this  act,  togethe^  v  i?h  such  ^['^  ^^.^^^^'^  «^P«ndi^ 
their  judgment,  tend  to  thrnrornof fnn  n/".l^^^."^"«  "»  may,  in 
blmd  and  the  deaf  muteroArstate  "'  '^"  ^"'^'"^^^  «'  ^^e 
after  its  As.Jel'  '"'  '*^^"  '^''^  '^''^  ^"^  be  in  force  from  and 
Approved  March  4,  1863. 


The  task  of  establishing  and  eauinnino-  fh.      u     , 
flevoved  upon  tho  th.-o^  «       "     fquippmg  the  school  now 

tl""!"  :•  '".^l""^''  "   '-Ke-''e..rt.<i,  public 
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spare  thetiire  fur  such  outside  affairs.  Fortunate  it  was 
for  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  blind  children  of  the  State, 
and  for  the  success  of  the  school  yet  to  be  established,  that 
the  third  member  of  the  commission  was  Hon.  R.  A.  Mott. 
From  those  early  days  of  struggle  and  hardship  to  the  pre- 
ent  time,  when  the  State  Institute  at  Faribault  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  equipped  in  the  Country,  that  name  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength.  With  the  exception  of  two  years, 
1866-68,  Mr.  Mott  has  maintained  an  unbroken  connection 
with  the  Institute  as  a  director,  and  his  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity, sound  common  sense,  business  ability,  and  thorough 
legal  knowledge,  have  been  its  mainstay. 

Mr.  Mott's  fellow-commissioners  were  only  too  glad  to 
delegate  to  him  full  authority  in  the  premises,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly appointed  him  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Commission.  He  at  once  went  vigorously  to  work. 
He  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  heads  of  schools  in 
other  states,  and  received  heaps  of  reports,  pamphlets,  etc., 
which  he  proceeded  to  digest  as  if  they  were  so  many  law 
books.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  settled  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  competent  superintendent  for  the  new  school. 
Several  applications  were  received,  but,  in  May,  Mr.  Mott 
went  to  Otiio,  where  he  met  Mr.  R.  H.  Kinney,  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Columbus. 
Mr.  Kinney  was  highly  recommended,  and  his  services  were 
engaged  for  the  new  school  in  Minnesota. 

Returning  home,  Mr.  Mott  proceeded  to  secure  a  ti'mpo- 
rary  building  for  the  school.  It  was  impossil)le  to  mako 

use  of  the  40  acres  of  land  donated  by  the  citizens,  as  it  was 
so  far  from  town,  and  there  was  no  money  available  to  put  np 
a  building.  Accordingly,  a  building  in  town  was  rented 
ior  $160 per  annum.  It  was  located  on  Front  Street,  iind 
had  formerly  been  the  store  building  of  Major  Fowler.  It 
was  furnished  and  made  ready  for  the  opening  of  school,  tlio 
date  of  which  opening  was  fixed  for  the  second  Wednesday  in 
September. 

By  dint  of  persevering  inquiry,  the  n<  . 's  and  addresses 
of  48  deaf  persons  were  obtained,  but  no  blind  were  reportoil. 
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present,  for  the  latter  ZT     In  Z     ""  P™''''""'  '"^  «■« 
ution  was  sent  out  to  all  n,„     ""'""<'•  «  circular  of  inform- 

to    provide^  therewHh   l-^"'?^a"d  Windof  on5%^ducati^ 

rt:'"  ^-^  "SS?atf„°j  fh^?',„ir„rr'£«- "'^ 

The    Commissinnp..  '^"'^   proposi- 

ize    themselvfs  with  VJ"^  ^'"''*^«  "<"  the  state  •  Su^"^'!*^^""  ^«  the 
pressing  mfcessH v  f.  ^L^'^^  «!««  found  thl/th'  ^'^ntemplated 

k5""V;.'?,^  sIIpS  ?,|  r™-;;^\t-T^^^  to 

••'  Miiti„„  .,1  1 1„.    '•,'■■    ('nnnpntly  cnial  ft,i  ?,  '.u-^''".   the 
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own  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  and  pay  tlie  average  cost  of  tiielr 
provisions,  [see,  "Conditions  of  Admission,"  annexed  J. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  expenses  of  the 
pupils  at  the  school  be  raised  as  follows,  viz  :  Let  each  County 
Board  appropriate  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  pay  the  expense  of  board  and 
clothing,  for  one  year,  of  each  Deaf  Mute  within  the  limits 
of  their  own  county,  who  shall  be  found  a  proper  subject  for 
Education  at  this  Institution,  and  shall  attend  the  same.  We 
know  of  no  other  plan  before  the  Legislature  shall  again  meet 
and  consider  this  subject  and  make  additional  appropriations, 
by  which  with  the  necessities  of  our  indigent  Deal  Mutes  can  be 
met,  and  all  those  unfortunate  ones,  whether  indigent  or  not, 
shall  be  relieved  of  private  expense.  A  suggestion  of  this  kind 
has  met  wih  a  cordial  response  from  Rice  County,  and  the 
Commissioners  at  once  pledged  the  sum  named  for  each  Deaf 
Mute  in  the  County.  We  trust  that  every  County  Board  m  the 
State  will  act  immediately  upon  this  proposition  and  forward  to 
us,  through  their  County   Auditors,  the  result.  ,     .„  ^ 

The  pupils  shall  live  with  the  Superintendent  and  will  be 
under  his  immediate  and  continual  supervision.  Provisions 
will  be  made  for  the  establishment  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
each  pupil  will  be  charged  with  the  average  first  cost  of  food 
supplies.  The  estimated  cost  of  board  to  the  first  of  January, 
will  be  required  in  advance.  At  this  time  a  detailed  report  will 
be  rendered  and  each  credited  or  charged  with  the  balance  as  the 
case  may  be.  All  communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  super- 
intendent, or  R.  A.  Mott,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

Faibault,  June  15th,  1863. 

Geo.  F.  Batcheldeb,  i 

D.  H.  Frost,  \  Commissioners. 

R.  A.  Mott,  ) 


Terms  of  Admission. 

I.  Applicants  should  not  be  under  eight  years  of 'age,  nor  over 
thirty.  Children  possessing  weak  constitutions,  or  who  have 
failed  to  attain  the  ordinary  growth,  and  vigor  of  mind  and 
body,  should  not  be  brought  to  the  Institution  under  twelve 
years  of  age. 

II.  The  payment  of  Twenty  Dollars  in  advance  will  be  re- 
quired of  each  pupil,  that  being  the  estimated  cost  of  provisions 
for  each  to  January  1st,  1864. 

III.  Each  pupil  should  come  provided  with  sufficient  clothing 
to  last  one  year,  or  with  the  money  to  procure  it.  He  should 
also  have  a  trunk  with  a  good  lock  and  key,  and  large  enough  to 
contain  all  his  clothing,  each  article  of  which  should  be  distinct- 
ly marked  with  his  name.  The  wardrobe  of  the  male  and 
female,  respectively,  may  consist  of  about  the  following  arti- 
cles, viz :  For  males  three  coats,  three  vests,  three  pairs  of 
pantaloons,  six  shirts,  six  pairs  of  socks,  three  pairs  of  shoes, 
two  hats  or  caps,  and  a  palm  leaf  hat,  two  pairs  of  mittens  or 
gloves,  two  fine  combs,  two  pairs  of  wooden  combs,  two  pairs  of 
suspenders,  and  three  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

I\)r  females— four  dresses,  one  bonnet,  and  one  sun  bonnet. 
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aShtroTsl",Se'rtu^o^*^^l;'^^  ^^^^  «^  ^i"^«r  stockings, 
gowns  and  cam,  fSSr  piket  h?nrtL&?  ,"^ ''^«««'  *^^o  "i® 
twopalrsof  gCes,  twKirpnlhJ^^'^*'^'^'^'  ^"«  ^^awl,  onl  or 
combs.  In  addit  on  tn  ?h1  ^^»,""^^'  ^''^  coarse  and  two  finp 
should  be  deposited  Sith  thV  pT  ?"*?* '' «"«»  «um  of  money 
penses,  repai?rof  sh(SrD08tn.£'l".pP^''  *^^  ™««*  incidental  ex^ 

ed  to  take  t«  ITote'  ti^SX^^lfifi'-^  ^^-'^'^  ^^  P-Par^ 

!^^;st/.u^ed-a?a-^^^ 

"ig  of  the  year.         ^"«'^'tution  should  be  present  at  the  opan- 

Superintended?  ZZ;\:ZZr'r'  ""^  "-f  "■"''  '"'" 
attendance,  „„d  in  the  "^ouVo  .  ^  ferj„T\h""°  '" 
\verc  added      A**  fh«=«     •  w  months  three  more 

H.ei..„„„t...fgi:t:T      '"  """  '""  ""•■•'"-•"    P"P"«. 

Sm.™-I?.7^,Medteme  Lake,  Hennepfn  Co..  Minn. 

'-ems  of'  the  X  '  ,t  "  Sr™  '°  ""^  ""' 
1"  W  for  tliei.- board.  Of  co,„-,„  ,  "'"•"  ""^P""""' 
\>M  tlie  usefulne-s  of  ,!,„     t  ' ' '"'''  "  '-e'tiiction  ciip- 

>|.at  .  change  ttC. ,  t  ito"!:!  '  ''  ft"'  '"  ""'" 
11.0  Commissioners  to  tlio  L^il   fJ  ,    1°  "'°  ''"»•"■*  "* 

«i'l-ars  the  followin"  p~  ll  ■•""'°  ■'"""•"y  L  "W, 
thoughtful  they  «.ere  fo  tT,'.  t  .  '""''  '"""  ^"^^'j' 
'I'iW'-en  of  the  State  ■  """-'Sl"' "*  the  deaf  an<l  blind 

r'\^'^!"!^tS"S-lT;^!;}  i"  )■""■■  future   a,.tl„„     ,„„ 

;';i; -|-»  are  the  peeu'lla",-,!'  e  ..n  .  »'  I,,""!'.'.".""'".?  «■ithi„^'t" 

■i'l'ig  "I  yc.iM'  virerts  to  e<lii,.;..V.".. :,.■■"..',';..  '."•";  »""•• .»""  hIb 
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in  an  appropriation  for  their  relief. 

During  the  legif»lutive  sesssion  of  1864,  immediatebr 
following  this  report,  Home  radical  changes  were  ^^^  ;n  tW 
law  governing  the  school.     Here  is  the  full  text  of  the  law  . 

An  Act  to  Provide  Instruction  for  the  Deaf  and 

DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND  OF   THIS  STATE,    AND  TO     APPROPRIATE 

Money  therefor. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minrmota. 
wtion  1   The  sum  of  four  thousand  one  hundred  dollars,  or 

and  located  by  law.  ,        .    ,,  hereafter  be  controlled  by 

Governor  by  and  with  the  '^^y*^^  •!"^„„' of  t^o  years,  and  one 

their  otBces    during  the  '  f«'P="'\'^  vM-ancles  in  the  olliees 
SSSi^li^t'iUT.iSr,  ,1ii\.»^rby  a 

'"  "reSTffl'iS'^V  ™Sn,fS'e"rre""^  ""''  '™"' 

:f,srrers\\sr:'.Si';;uie'^';']orr/or"'Se'nr^n™eti«n 

„f  business.  ^,,._|,  ^    ,      „„  .faithtully  <lis- 

shall  pc-rforna  the  duties ot    tow.  d    as  den^  ^^^^ 

SliSt-^^vS  SUS,  »  =»«  ^^^^  «H,.,,. 

,>i-,»r  snid  IViard  may  reqiiire,    and  shall    I>«/i/5.^1..ir",  f  ti"- 

;';r  au,r;^.^dSi:!r;!saAis,?nrffl '-h^nil-d .,.,. 
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receive  for  his  services 


Board, 


Shall  recede  any^comnent^tio^f'*^'^    '''''^'  «^'^    Treasurer 

allowed  reasonabi  t?Snt^exnent^^^^  ^"^  may^o 

meetings  of  the  Itoard        ^  ^-^Penses  incurred  in  attending  the 

his?m%e' g!;^^J„7---!iSl^^^  the  duties  of 

Governor  in  the  sum  of  eightlhous-ind  rtnin  ^^  '"'PPfojed  by  the 
Mate  of  Minnesota,  and  cStionprt^o.  pK^"'^?'.P''»yabJe  to  the 
of  his    duties  as  Treas  rerwhi?h  hon^^^^^^^^ 
the  Secretary  of  State  '  ""^  ^^'^^^  ^^^  (deposited  with 

cd  tS'eaid  l1.stiJS?E'n^.7b?'d!;?wff';^'n^''^r  "''  -"trust- 

any  time,  upon  the  oS  of  tho  lli^n'^'  ^''^t.^^*^^ 

residing  in  this  State  and  ofsu^^^^  Mind  persons 

instruction,  shall  be  received  and  insfT./^'i'^,'''''!''}^       to  receive 
free  of  charge.  ^''i^eivea  and  instructed  in  said  Institution 

^>^<^S^'bcl\^^^^  r^^H^^^^^    the   5th  day    of 

Which  shall  contain  -In  Iiccoxfm  nf  /h*  ^^''  Governor  a  report 
of  the  Institution  together  wi°h  ?heir 't'""''*^'^?  ^"^  progress 
.such  suggestions  as  they  mav  deem  best  '^^  tT'o'  ""^^'^^  «'^"*' 
cause  two  hundred  copies  ou£>Sin^t;.  hJ^?  governor  shall 

ostablishmentof  th?  Minnesota  St^te  I'nliV'V^'^^  ^"^'"t'""   '^^d 
tion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dnmh    thl  .    ^""^I't^tion  for  the   educa- 

.m3r,«and357of?hePuK  SH^ntl'r''  he ing  found  on  Pages 
^'"|^ec'P^.i^>"''ftr«^^^^  ^-^''>-  repealed,   wfth 

:'anS  {'o  Jmvidrt'^iSrr"  ?£^*^3  "^^^^f^  ""  -t  entitled 
mdigont  iilindand  indigent  l)LfKftp«nfVlf*i!i^t^  f«r  the 
March  4,  18fi;}.  are  hereby  directed  to  trnnvli'jH  ^l''^''.  "  ''PProved 
1"  entrusted  to  them  toirSr  wifh  thl  ,  ^^^'^  ^l'*^  business  there- 

ntt^ri&ilLZ         '  '''*'"  ''•'^^  '^'^^''^  ""^  »^^ '"  f^'^'o  from  and 
Approved,  February  i;j,  uw. 

tieciion  of  .1  two-story  frame    huildina    18  v 'U  f^^f    f     i 
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building    was  sold.    It  now  stands    on  Fourth  Street,    in 
FaribavTlt,  and  is  occupied  by  the  marble  cutting  establishment 

of  Mr.  T.  J.  McCarthy.  ,         .    .    .       • 

During  the  year  1805,  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in 
the  history  of  the  school  was  taken.  The  original  site  of  4(» 
•teres  of  land  west  of  the  town  was  exchanged  for  20  acres  on 
the  picturesque  bluflf  east  of  Straight  river,  pverlookmg  the 
town,  and  commanding  a  grand  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  In  the  Third  Annual  Report,  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  near  the  clos.  of  the  year,  both  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  Supt.  Kinney  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  he 
erection  of  a  permanent  and  commodious  budding  for  the 
School,  and  urged  upon  the  law-makers  the  ^^VO^'^^^jf 
making  an  appropriation  theref dr.  The  sum  of  $20,000  ^v  as 
•isked  for,  of  which  $15,000  was  appropriated. 

No  time  was  lost  in  i,reparing  for  the  erection  of  the 
building,  for  it  was  sorely  needed.  The  original  mtention 
had  been  to  build  a  two-and-a-half  story  edihce  of  stone,  80  x  Vo 
feet  But  the    rapid   growth    of  the    school,  the  proposed 

openinc.  of  a  department  for  the  blind,  and  the  increased 
number  of  applications  for  admission  to  both  departments 
convinced  the  Directors  of  the  folly  of  such  a  short-sighted 
policy.  Accordingly,  they  changed  their  intention 
materially.  Mr.  Monroe  Shiere,  a  St.  Paul  architect  wa.s 
asked  to  prepare  plans,  specifications,  and  (Estimates  for  a 
subsHnthl  four-story  stone  building.  This  having  been 
t^^!i:.^oi,io,OOO.v^^^^,  the  Board  decided  to  ay  the 
foundations  and  raise  the  walls  as  far  as  the  water  table,  then 
ask  the  Legislature  for  funds  sufficient  to  complete  and 
furnish  the  building.     They  did  so,  accordingly. 

The  year  18G6  was  probably  the  most  eventful  and 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  School.  It  marked  the 
omdation  of  the  permanent  building;  of  the  generous 
donation,  by  the  citizens  of  Faribault,  of  25  additional  acres  of 
land  to  the  School  site  ;  of  the  opening  of  a  department  for  tho 
ind  ;  and,  finally,  of  the  retirement  of  Supt.  R.  H.  Iv^^y;  -  ' 
the  selection,  in  his  stead,  of  Mr.  J  L.  ^7^'  ^"^ 
nearlv  three  decades,  still  remains  at  the  head  of  the  School. 
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It  IS  fitting  to  pause  here  for  a  moment  and  speak  a  few 
^vords  concerning  those  first  three  years  of  the  School's  his- 
f  ;•  .,  o '?"^^  '*''''''""*  ""^  ^^^  difficulties  encountered  in 
starting  the  School,  the  discomforts  and  vexations  experienc- 
ed from  poverty  of  resources  when  it  was  once  started,  and 
the  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  officials  in  meeting  and  over-- 

botT  tf  '''.7  !'""^  ,"u'*"'^''  ^'^"'^^  «"  "  ^°1»°>«'  '»  ^hich 
)otli  the  pathetic  and  humorous  would  form  a  part         It  is 

not  to  be  marvelled  at  that  such  an  experience,  coupled  with 
tamily  affliction  and  impaired  health,  should   have   led  Mr 
Ivinney  to  retire  from  the  superintendency.         But  his  inter- 
est in  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf  did  not  cease.        Ho 
continued  his  connection  with  it  in  other  schools,  and  was  in 
tae  profession  thirty-three  years  in  all.         In  1S85,  his  death 
nas  announced,  and  drew  forth  many  testimonials  as  to  his 
excel  ence  of  character  and  ability  as  a  teacher,  from  those 
who  had  known  him.         A  life-si/e  crayon  portrait  of  Mr. 
Ivinney  now  hangs  in  the  main  hall  of  our   Institution  as   a 
nicmonal  of  its  first  superintendent. 

The  Board  of  Directors  were  fully  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  a  reliable  and  competent  head  for  the  School    and 
after  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration,  they  offered  the 
place  to  Mr.  Jonathan  L.  Noyes,  of  Hartford,  Conn.        He 
eame  West  in  May,  18G6,  to  look  over  the  ground  and  confer 
with  the  Directors.         Everything  having  been   arranged  sat- 
istactorily,  he  returned  to   Hartford   to  prepare  for   his  re- 
moval to  what  his  eastern  friends  then  considered  almost  be- 
yond the  pale  of  civilization.        Mr.   Noyes  was  peculiarly 
quiilihed,  both  by   character  and  experience,  to  take   char«xe 
of  such   pioneer   work.         He  Avas   a    descendant   of   those 
sturdy  people  who  landed  from  the  Mayflower   in  mid-winter 
upon  the  bleak  New  England  coast,   and,   ngainst  infinite 
odds,    laid    the  foundation  of  our  nation.  Mr    Noves 

attend     Phillips's     Academy     at     Audover,      Mass.,     and 
afteiwards    entered    Yale    College,    whence    he     graduated 
in  18o2.         At  the  time  of  graduation,  several  inviting  fields 
ot  abor  were  offered  him,  one  a  tutorship  io  Illinois  College 
^UKl  about  the  same  time,  the  office  of  teacher  in  the  Ponnsyl- 
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vanin  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Pli.ladelphia  Ho 
was  drawn  toward  the  latter  by  reason  of  the  opportun.ties 
offered  in  the  city  for  study  and  improvement.  It  was 
his  ultimate  aim  to  enter  the  ministry,  but  he  very  soon 
perceived  that  a  broad  field  of  usefulness  lay  InJore  h.m  in 
teaching  the  deaf,  and  concluded  to  devote  himself  to  it. 
He  remained  in  Philadelphia  six  years,  and  then  accepted  a 
similar  position  in  the  Louisiana  Institution  at  «^^ton  Rouge. 
While  there,  one  of  his  fellow-teachers  was  Mr  K  S-  Ihoma., 
afterward  Warden  of  Seabury  Divinity  School  in  Faribault 
nnd  for  a  short  time  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
this  School,  but  now  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of   Kansas. 

From  1858  till  1800,  Mr.  Noyes  remained  at  Baton 
Rou-e.  Then  came  the  angry  muttcrings  of  war  the 
arousal  of  the  "war  spirit^'  in  the  South,  the  talk  of 
secession,  etc.  :Mr.  Noyes  was  not  the  man  to  dissembl. 
his  convictions  as  to  right  and  wrong,  and  being  a  New 
Englander.  it  is  needless  to  ask  which  way  his  sympathies 
tpnded  His  position  in  Baton  Rouge  became  more  and 

more  anomalous  and  unpleasant,  and  would  ultimately  have 
involved  him  in  danger.  Bidding  ad.eu  to  the  Sunny 
South,  he  returned  North  on  the  last  boal  that  went  up  the 
x^ver  before  it  was  blockaded.  He  soon  received  an 
appointment  as  a  teacher  in  the  American  Asylum,  at 
Hartford,  where  he  continued  six  years,  or  unti  Ins 
appointment  to  the  supcrintcndency  of  the  Minnesota  School, 
to  which  he  came  with   fourteen  years   of    experience    a.    a 

While  corresponding  with  the  Board  of  Directors  re- 
lative to  the  supcrintcndency,  Mr.  Ncyes  made  it  a  condition 
of  his  acceptance  that  he  should  have  the  right  to  nominate 
all  the  teachers  and  subordinate  officers,  subject  to  conhrnu- 
tion  by  the  Board.  This  was  readily  acquiesced  in,  the 
Board  onlv  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  removal  as  a  pre- 
■•"•itionary  measure.  Very  little  thought  is  necessary  to 
convince  any  one  how  important  it  is  that  the  superintendent 
should  be  the  nominating  power.  The  harnionious  work- 
in*-  of  the  complicated  mechanism  of  such  a  school,  especial- 
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ly  asit  grows  lurgo  ami  larger. render*  it  imperative  thit  nil 
the  subordinates  should  be  in  perfect  accord  with  'he  head 

Supt.  Noyes  was  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  School   in 
September,  1866  and  immediately  went  to  work  to  Sa 
.ze  h.mself  with  his  new  sphere  ahd  to  get  every  i  hin^    nfr 
systematic  order         His  task  was  made  lu  the  hTrde'byT  ^ 
ac    that    he  School  was  unpleasantly   crowded,   and  i    ' 
iMHlding  .11  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  deaf  chill ren 
of  both  sexes.         Before  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  refusing  applications  for  admission 
as  there  was  actually  no  room.  aumission, 

A  small  class  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  was  opened 
this  same  year  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Harriet  N.  t!Z 
m  the  Fitzgerald  house  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  to w,^' 
.cross  the  nver  nearly  west  from  the  preLt  site  occupied 

part  of  tt  ;  '1  "  '''■  ^" '  '""'y  ^^'-^  t«  the  nZl 

pa  t  of  the  town  and  occupied  the  Tanner  house,  nea-  the 

^hT.  r^Y^'^'  '^'''''^y  '''''  "«r«^«  the  rivei  from 
bhattuck  School.  Here  they  remained  till  1868,  wbe" 
they  were  removed  to  the  new  building  with  the  dea 
<  lichen,  where  they  were  under  the  immediate  supervision 
'f  the  feupermtexident  of  the  School.  For  six  veai" 
iollow.ng,  1868-1874,  the  fortunes  of  the  deaf  ami  bZd 
H-ards  of  the  state  were  united  under  one  roof. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1867,  sufficient  funds 
were  appropriated  for  the  completion  of  thi  new  build  ncr 
As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted  in  the  spring,  the  work  ^f 
construction  was  recommenced.         Leonard  Tnd  Shiere,  o 
s  .  Paul,  had  th..  contract.        The  work  was  to  be  complet 
0(1    n  December,  but  unavoidable  obstacles  delayed  it  until 
early  in  the  following  year. 

This  lirst  building,  a  cut  of  which  is  shown,  was  design- 
ed as  but  one  wing  of  a  proposed  structure.         It  was  pa 
nod  to  accomnindrttA  fiffir  r>„^:i„   „.uu    -   ,  .        '"^  pmii 

[  — ; ■''^-  i-'F"=,  nitu  sixcy  as  the  maximum. 

In  (l,c  basement  were  four  wood  furnaces  for  hot  air  heatina. 
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Gas  pipes  were  laid,  though,  at  the  time,  there  was  no  gas 

manufactory  in  town. 

March  17,  1868,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  was  the  long  antici- 
pated day  for  removal.  As  evening  fell,  the  last  load  of 
furniture  and  household  goods  was  transported,  and  the 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf  was  established  m  its  per- 
manent quarters.  Who  can  picture  the  delight  of  one  and 
all  from  the  Superintendent  down  lo  the  youngest  pupd,  at 
taking  possession  of  their  warm,  bright,  and  roorry  home  on 
the  hill,  and  bidding  adieu  forever  to  the  old  wooden  struc- 
ture, with  its  cold  draughts,  its  rats  and  mice,  and  the  hun- 
dred and  one  other  discomforts  that  had  been  endured  for 
five  vears?  That  old  building  has  long  since  disappeared. 
No  trace  of  it  now  remains  save  the  excavation  that  once  did 
duty  as  a  cellar  and  rat  rendezvous. 

The  opening  of  the  school  year  following  the  occupation 
of  the  new  building,  witnessed  a  large  increase  ux  the  number 
of  pupils.  The  Annual  Report,  submitted  m  December, 
showed  an  attendance  of  53.  As  the  building  had  been 
originally  planned  to  accommodate  50  pupils  comfortably,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Superintend- 
ent were  fully  justified  in  urging  upon  the  Legisktui-e  the 
desirability  of  at  once  commencing  the  erectiop  of  the  bouth 
Winff  They  were  so  far  successful  that  sufficient  money 
was  appropriated  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  building  up 

to  the  first  story  level. 

The  year  1870  was  memorable  m  the  history  of  tlio 
School  as  maiking  two  important  events.  The  first  of 
these  WHS  the  introduction  of  mantial  training  by  the  open- 
ing of  a  cooper  shop  in  Jan.  .ry.  More  will  be  said  on  this 
point  under  the  head  of  "Industrial  Traming "  further  on 
The  second  event  was  the  completion  of  the  regular  course  of 
study  of  five  years,  together  with  the  special  addition  of  two 
years,  by  a  class  of  five  pupils,  and  the  severan-je  of  then- 
connection  with  the  School,  in  June.  Two  of  the  hvc  re- 
ceived the  regular  diplomas  of  graduates,  while  the  ot  .or 
.f;fln«^pa  of  honorable  discharge.         il>t' 
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(feorKoyV.  Harmon, 
<-^)ra  A.  Howe. 


Miss  Oin  K    W„n,|  „  h„    !       ,    .         '"'"''•        H»  mariicd 
llowo  was  a  vounff  l.ulu  «*  •        ^''''*'en.        Cora  A. 

i;ocHmo  .„  so,.i„,;  tij;t  1  "tit,::;;;:;!  '■'" "?""  "^^^ 

lion  for  good  SInnn  tu        f'^^P^''^^  to  resign  her  posi- 

in  .«o '  it  1 1";  ;r.r 'Is-:;:,,::  1°  't  ^'-^  -'•"  "■'■' 

Ihe  structure  enclosed  After  tht  h""'?  ""'"  "^  "»'' 

'i-  interval,  the  e?:n>iitio„  of  tat?  t'  „"  ..r^^;^,,  ^'>"7'« 
'•■""»  more  and  more  imeoinfortable  J",  Wing  bo- 

« (I  as  many  as  70,  and  thp  W!„„„  •  V     ,  PuP'»s,  it  now  contain- 

o;"PtoH,,  .efu,e;,;;:;  tatirritsr  "'"t" '-  '^'"■■ 

«s  so  disappo,nte,Uh.t  iJlT,  na     ti  d™"  'T'''  "" 

When  school  opened,  September  0   l«7q  .k;  .    . 
I'lipds  were  admitted -thii-tv  Tr    '  ,^^^^'  ""rty-four  new 

interior  arrangement  „f  tb"sehn",    ""''  '"'"■  ''""''•        ^h" 
*»(  and  the  Wind  lu  „c  °  ni      »   "xf  •■<=°'-K»nize,l.        The 

«inod  .he  .one^x'iirt  r ;  a'  ;:r ""%  "'ri'  '■"■ 

the  l,l,nd  boj-s  were  transferred  to  .he  T         "'O''™'""'" 
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nlso  contained  rooms  for  some  of  the  ofceers  und  teachers 

Ze  two  wings  were,  outwardly,  almost  exact  counter- 
parts as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanymg   cuts. 
C -re  06  feet  apart,  and  were  joined  by  ^  --n.    pas- 
.a^e  ,vay ,  on  a  level  with  the  first  story.        In  1877,  when  the 
wX  of    he  Main  Building  began  to  rise    this   passage-way 
wa    cut  into  three  section.,  which  were  safely  transported  to 
he  b"ys^playg-«nd  and  re-united.         A  fine  bowlmg  alley 
was  fitlld  up  inside,  and,  for  several  years,  it  --^-^^f 
healthful  recreation  for  the  officers  and  pupils  of  the  Schoo 
M.ny  a  marvellous  -  ten-striko  "  was  made  therem.        But 
the   end  of  the   old  passage-way,   with  its  many  memories, 
c'me    -md  came  in  a  way  very  similar  to  that  of  the  deacon  s 
-Oa     Hoss  Shay.-         Nature,  was    the   destroyer,    though 
„o?thi-o.gh  the 'agency  of  an  earthquake  It  was  m  the 

m  of  ISST,  that,  mie  afternoon,  a  violent  little  tornado  paid 
U  respect  to  our  School.  It  raised  the  roof  of  the  shop 
buildiiU  half  a  foot,  peeled  the  tin  from  other  roofs,  and,- 
alas !  It  lifted  the  bowling  alley  right  up  and  dashed  it  over 
on  the  around,-  a  mass  of  kindling  wood. 

tuie  Amiual  Report  of  1872,  the  Board  o  Directors 
asked  the  Legislature  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds  for  u 
:::^shlp  bunding,  for  a  separate  building  for  th.^.  jm 
for  the  foundations  of  the  Mam  Building.  Ihefiist  tuo 
only  were  provided  for.  A  two-story  wooden  building  .n  a. 
erected,  which  was  occupied  in  1874  by  a  tailor-shop,  a  shoe- 
shop,  and,  later,   by  a  printing  oflice. 

But  the  most  important  step  was  the  permanent  sepaia- 
tion  of  the   deaf  and  the  blind.        The   Legislature  appro - 
dated  $12,00.)  for  this  purpose.         The  Board  of  Directors 
a ftei    a  eful  deliberation,   decided  to  purchase   he  beaut.fu 
homestead  of  Alexander  Faribault  situated  on  the  bluff^ha 
•i  mile  south  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf.        The  sum   o 
S^^  500  was  paid  for  it.        By  t  his  most  fortunate  purchase,  .v 
it;    ;   rlct'of  07  acres  was  secured,  together  with  a  s^icioj. 
house  and  good    out-buildings.        '^ »^^  ^^'^^.^.'^J^  ^ 
appropriation  was  spent  in  erecting  a  brick  addition  to   k 
appiopr  ai         ^        f             ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^   ^^^  transfer  of  Ihc 
i'ariuauit   nuUav.         *■»  » —   
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Minnesota  School  pok  tub  Deaf.  lo 

bliml  pupils  to^their  „o,v  homo  took  pk„e.        Mr.  A  N 

li-att    one  oithe  tca«he,-8  of  the    Wf  Depa.tmenI    wt 

»ppo,„ted  principal,     ..nder  the  direction  orSupt  NoX, 

At  the  end  of  one  year,  he  resigned,  and  Mr.  .lamosj    Dow 

ZtTw    """''f "  f°"'^'=  -1..  Union  sol,  erd,^b»' 

scnools  in  Austin   Minn; ,  was  selected  in  his  stead.        Under 

"s  wise  and  efficient  administration,  the  School  for  the  Bltad 

has  ™,.de  steady  progress  along  all  lines  of  improvement 

With  the  wise  foresight   of  which  they    alwavs    eavo 

as  ea.y  as  187a,  the  necessity  of  taking  steps  to  erect  the 
Main  Dnilding      But  it  was  not  until  the  sessi™  „(  ml  that 

lons.  11.18  work  was  completed  during  the  year.  For 
he  two  years  following,  the  Legislature"  did  Lt  deem  it 

expedient  to  make  any  further  appropriation  for    building 

p."T.oses.  But,  in  1877,  MO.OOO  ,™s  voted,  and  work 
ecommenced.         Slowly  but  steadily  the  walls  if  the  Jre^ 

building  rose  ;  then  came  the  potting  on  of  the  roof  ™d  the 

wTif  f""  '""^  '""'"•        ■^''  «"•■'"  ">«   inter™    an'" 

;::\:ur«r„X':ti:.:  Si.:  fo7r,irLr: 
:rf^^7i^rt:-„--t-~ 

occupation.        Instead  of  attempting  to  give  a  descr  ptL  of 
the  completed  edifice,  the  writer  prefers  to  take  the    £"  ' 
<u.c.ui.te  account  from  the   Annual  Koport  (IKTo  )  of  Supt^ 

j'.v  to  utility  and  tlu.  St    .f  Vh"    ? it ,,  "  ^f"5  ^:='^^*''  ^^ith  an 
'""■••ininp  a  Stato  enterprise  nituie.   and  m   a.    manner 

tl.'S:^eSi£f'l^i'?J!]?;;;^^i"  ^f /^-  and   means  of 

■H'lth  Wing  onlv  Sni  the  rfmS^^^^  "f  the 

!l>M.'rmined  maihiy  bv  the^circumsfan  i?^    f    i.  }K^  'J»ililinK    to    be 
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times  and  under  three  ^i^^^^PiP^^^flnrt  to  unite  the  three  portions 
success  has  been  attained  in  the  efloj*  tj^"«jf  to  the  architect  in 
in  one  symmetrical,  harmonious  whole^^   J?  trustees.    And  fortu- 

carrying  out  the  i^fV^^Vr  "t^^^^^^^  board   from 

nately  a  majority  of  the  trustees  have  r^™^^^^  ^^^^        ^ 

K'te'?n  rCrd  to'  heVa?tn'd^Si;mTan/the  nature  and  size  ot 
?£e'bu'ild»alt.d^  Esq.,  of 

Concerning  t^^  puilding,  the  arcnueci^  ™^  rectangular,  and 

St.  Paul,  says :  '' Jhe  p  «^n  of  {Jf  ^''^^j^^^^^^  „o,th  ^.nd  south,  and 
consists  of  a  central  rwrtion  one  minar^^^  ^^  piazzas;  and 

one  hundred  and  eight  feet  east  and  west,  e^^  the  south  side,  each 
two  wings,  one  on  the  north  and  tneoine^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^ 

of  these  wings  being  eighty  feet   ^7  /"^yj;   ^nd  the  width  one 

extreme  length. two  h""%d  ^".^tlrfU'^i^ig^fs  four  stories  in 
hundred  and  eight  feet.    The  entire  ouu      «  ^^^^  j^ 

height  above  t^e  basement  ™  ^rst^yT^Jiye  and  a  half  feet;  the 
fourteen  nnd  a  half  feet ,  the  secon«»9w»j^  sixteen  feet :  all  in 

third  fourteen  and  a  half  a^\d  the  fourin  sl    j  ^^^^^    ^^ 

the  clear.    Each   story  Is  mvmeaiiituM  ^         ^.^^^^^y  ^alls 

rd\\S!e^s!t^ih^^'J^sfS^ih^^^^^^^^^  «"^^^^*^  ^"^'^  *" 

^''^Vi^erior  walls  are  biHlt^f  the^endid  mue  U^  ^ 

the  Wibault  quarries,  showing  the  nat^^^^  ^^^,1^, 

of  the  walls,  but  with  dr««?«d  t*«° L r  c^S  and  facings  to  the  dOors 
or  base,  corners  of  the  ^m  ding,  Pie^  ^^^^^^  with  moulded  cai« 

and  windows ;  which  open incb  are  aiso^n  the  stylo 

and  corbels  of  the  sameldnd  of  gjjf^^gj^^^e  comblne(i  with  the 
of  the  building  ^ay  be  termed  Komanesq  j^^^  ^y^ved  mansard 
French.    T^^e  whole  building  ^s  surm^^^  ^      ^1 

roof,  covered  with  slate  laid  in  J|K"V^"  j  dimensions,  the  top  ot 
centre  of  the  roof  "8eV,^"Pfl"ij„?Jff  tllng  one  hundred  and   fifty 

SK^CtraU''SaYrnS,rp%Wn..not».th,tanm„„ 

the  great  length  of  the  b""di"g.  ^    selected    and 

The  site,    consisting  "f  ftfty-four  f {pf  "J .^Y^j  'for  eituation.' 

donated  by  the  citizens  «' /i;^,''S^"^„V'^^  hundre.i 

It  lies  east  of  the  cty^  on  a  b^^^^^^^  it  from  tho 

feet  above  the  level  ot  °^^'"8ht  river,  wu  i         ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^,. 

tarwS"h'eSW^e;Sffiy''arn''d  1t,W  Institution  ow,. 

''•tt!?Sf«rtri«rM^^^ 

„d  dumb,  and  the  l,n>I>'oj«=«/»^„ffa^J"„  "?t,r  the  bUnd,  Wl,™ 
ahout  Km.m,  "''}Z"^,AhJ^hin&  win  acx-omraodate  t«(. 
.•(.mpleted,  it  Is  fft'™?}**,,™'  roSsuchas  the  chapel,  dliiinB- 

I a„«/l  rxnriila        All  OI  the  large  ruuiua.  ny^'» "      ,,         „„t;ii,,     n:ill(ir. 
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»<«l«tant  ..fflSs^mXda^rmvL?!!^  ^'"'    "»'"''•;    with 

«areandsup(rvlsloni)r(S^^^^^^  ^"  f««illtate  proper 

«r<M)nth(ThirIa,  ifLSm^^^^^^^  ,^*L^\^^  t'"^  dormltorleH 

(llffermit  stalmavrhisiiL   "«?*''  ^"'^^''  "'  ^^'<'h  «':•»  «''''«^«8  to  five 
v/lth  hospital  Sh*^^^^^^^^^  Z^--    f^i'-h  wlnjr  Is  provided 

water  on  thfiflrSn^^^?.^'^    "1.^^  with   h..t   ami    rold 


llRhted 

a  Kood  syHtem    of 

inparatiis  is  proi)er]y 

the    bulldint?  «"n  Its 

|H<>«  for    which 

deaf-mute  children  andvm.Suf  t5°  I>H8ty«»ir  over  six  thousand 
have  been  i  nder  inSm-H  ,  tf  "o  ^^^^  ''"jted  States  and  Canada 
expense  of  IlKLS^^^^  ''^  "  '"'"*^  <'f  *I,rKHMHH»  or  an  annual 

KstJraatins:  the  population  or  mm noant.  nf7.«» ,»,>,.  "--^(nodeaf 

for  the 
ind  It 


nave  not  as  yet  been  edu.-atort     'f  .V  '"""«r. »"   i"p  st^ate,  who 

•school  oducatlin.  'e'-eivedtho,  benoHts  „f  at  least  a  rommon 

Ks4^^r/r •"*?'''."' ^'^'*'''^""*'  ^'^«  «^'-«''  ^^'»-'tten  in 
FxMInt  ,ff '  r'^"'  ^"  f^'"'"  "  P"^'  °*  M"""'«ota'.  Educational 
Lxhib.t  at  the  i\ow  Orleans  Exposition,  i.s  taken  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  M'hjoh  very  properly  has  a  place  here  : 

I. a  ion  'inTefufds  of'^m;  '(^"Js^ac.h^'  'P""'  *^''*'^^^'>   "^  "^«  i»«ti 

.nmpletionffuiTdshS^^^^  1"'P«1«.    and  the 

'"arks  a   i  eriod    (  f  lv(^^  y  Jls'^n^^^^^^^  building 

made  as  the  ciiTuinst.inr.p«  ,' f  /^  '^^V    .E\ery   advance  has  been 

"l.on  c.,,OecLr"'rmerp;,U'i  tfes"^  IMsLo^^'h^.  '*;/"''  "«^ 
<'<!  that  the  bulldinKs  now  3-iriori  will  .J,^ 'V^""^'*^"*^^^  *^^1>«^<'- 
linns  for  the  doaf-S"s  of  ?he  sf  iL>  f^^^^^^^^ 

yars.  The  object  kenf  in  vw  iV  /"'  ^^^^  /'*'^^  **'"  ^^  A^een 
ii.  j,'nod  tiistc  wfth  •mev,  tnnHiitf  ''^''!'  ''^  build  substantiaJlv. 
^.  n!l,nnor  bec^rniSg  a'^J^ite  enJen^Vse:'""^^  '"  ^'"^  '"^"'••'-  ■'»"^'   ^» 
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Historical^  Sketch. 


As  early  as  1868,  Superintendent  NoyeS,   in  his  Annual 
Report,  called  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were,  in 
the  State,  a  certain  number  of  children  who  were  of  too 
feeb«9    intellect  to  be  educated    in    the  common   schools. 
Several  such  had  been  sent  to  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  but 
nothing  could  be  done  for  them,  for  want  of  facilities.        In 
later  Reports,  both  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Super- 
intendent repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
to  the  importance  of  making  some  provision  for  the  care  and 
training  of  these  unfortunate  children.        The  State  J^oard 
of    Health    exerted  its    influence    toward    the  same  end. 
Finally,  in  1879,  the  Legislature  made  a  small  appropriation 
and  granted  the  Board  authority  to  open  an  experimental 
department  for  feeble-minded  children.        In  the  fall  of  that 
year  a  small  class  of  such  children  was  organized  in  part  of  a 
large  vacant  building  on  the  bluflf,  known  by    the  name  of 
Fuirview  Seminary,    now  the   residence  of  Mr.    George  M. 
(^ilmore.        The  school,   started  at  first  as  an  experiment, 
very  soon  more  than  proved  its  right  to  existence  and  the 
support  of  the  State.        The  late  Dr.  H.  M.  Knight,  founder 
and  superintendent  of    the  Connecticut  school  for  feeble- 
minded children,  rendered  efficient    aid  in  inauguratmg  the 
school.        His  son,  Dr.  George  H.   Knight,  was  appomted 
actin<r  superintendent,  and  when  the  lasv  of  1881  was  passed, 
sepai^ting  the    three  State  schools  at  Faribault,   Dr.  knight 
was  chosen  as  the  head  of  the  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 
The  temporary   quarters  at   Fairview  were  exchanged   for 
permanent  ones  in   a  commodious  stone  building,  a  short 
distance   south  of   the   School  for  the  Blind.     In  1885   Dr 
Knight  retired  from  superintendency,  and  his  place  was  hllc( 
by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  who  had  had  several 
yea.s  of  experience  in  such  work   iu  Iowa.         Dr.  Rogers  is 
;till  at  the   head  of  the   school,  which  has  grown,  under  his 
wise  and  capable  administration,  to  considerable  proportions, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  best  equipped  schools  of  its  kind  in 
America.        No  money  appropriated  by  the  State  is  expend 
cd  for  a  noldcr  purpose  than  il.Htvvhlch  goes  to  the  care   and 
training  of  these  heli)less  wards  of  the  commonwealth. 
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Hitherto,  tLc  three  departments  for  the  deaf,  the  blind, 
and  the  feeble-minded,  though  in  separate  buildings,  had 
been  under  the  general  direction  of  Superintendent  Noyes. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  schools,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
duties  that  devolved  upon  the  Superintendent,  called  for  i\ 
change  in  the  arrangement.  It  is  best  described  in  the 
words  of  the  Second  Biennial  [Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Annual  ]  Keport  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  folio  ws  : 

Tn  May,  1889,  the  internal  government  of  the  In.ititution  wasmod- 
itied  and  re-organized.    Superintendent  Noyes  retired  from  all  offl- 
(•lal  connection  with  the  other  departments  and  thereafter  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  theUeafand  Dumb,  this 
screwing  department  demanding  all  his  time  and  energy.    Prof  J.  J 
l)ow  whohad  faithfully  and  efficiently  served  as  principal   of  the 
I tlind  school  since  June,  1875,  was  elected  superintendent  thereof  : 
and  Dr.  Ueo.  H.  Knight,  who  had  been  in  actual  charge  since  its 
opening  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  school  for  Idiotic  and 
Imbeciles.    These  changes  were  effected  with  the  free  consent  of  all 
persons  concerned  who  are  still  cordially  co-operating  in  developing 
a  lid  building  up  their  several  branches  of  the  great  work. 

This  Institute  Is  thus  unique  In  Its  organization  and  is  attracting 

K      '^[^'^'^"tlon  and  general  approbation  of  workers  In  other  states, 

At  the  late  national  gathering  at  Jacksonville.  Ills.,  a  report  of  its 

organization  and  working  was  made  a  special  order  of  the  convention. 

Ihe  several  superintendents  have  full  charge  of  the  domestic  and 
educational  work  In  their  respective  schools.  Their  requisitions  for 
supplies  are  honored  and  filled  by  one  steward  who  is  an  officer  of  the 
iioard  of  Directors.  The  Board  manages  and  disburses  all  the  funds 
and  holds  the  superintendents  and  steward  responsible  each  for  his 
(iwn  work  and  its  results. 


As  the  sop.iration  of  the  two  Schools  maiks  an  epoch  in 
their  history,  the  following  table  is  given  to  show  the  increase 
uf  the  number  of  deaf  and  blind  pupils  from  year  to  year  : 


Annual  Attendanck  kou  eleven  veaus. 

Deaf.  Blind. 

1^63  .  .  8  pupils. 

18G4  .  .  20  •" 

\Sm  .  .  23  "• 

I*-'"!*  .  .  28  ••  ....  4  pupils 

If^'H  ,  .  27  ••  ....  4  " 

lHi8  .  .  51  '•  ....  7  '• 

1^«9  .  .  55  '•  ....  11  •• 

1870  .  .  61  ••               15  " 

'^■Jl  .  .  fiO  *•  ....  17  •• 

'«"-  .  .  6(5  '•  ....  16  '• 

•^'•'  .  .  Hi  "  ...  20  " 
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Historical  Sketch. 


At  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall  of  '74,  Supt.  Noyes 
inaugurated  a  radical  change  in  the  order  of  the  day.  Hi- 
therto there  had  been  two  sessions  of  school,  one  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  one  in  the  afternoon.  But  henceforth  the  fore- 
noon was  to  be  devoted  to  school  work,  and  the  afternoon  to 
industrial  work.  That  the  change  may  be  better  under- 

stood, both  the  old  and  the  new  orders  are  given  below  : 

OllDKU  OF  THK  DAY.    (  OlD.  ) 

Rise  at  6  o'clock  A.  m. 
Breakfast  at  6i  A.  :.r. 
Work  from  7  to  8i    a.m. 
School  from  9  to  12  m. 
■  •  Dine  at  12  m. 

Work  from  12i  to  IJ  r.  .m. 
School  from  2  to  4  r.  m. 
Work  from  4  to  5  r.  M. 
Recreation  from  5  to  ^  or  (>  r.  m. 
Supper  at  6  p.  m. 
Study  from  7  to  8  p.  m. 
Retire  at  9  p.  m. 

N.  0.  The  work  hours  above  scheduled  apphed  only  to  those  employed  in 
the  cooper  shop,— the  only  shop  at  the  time.  The  other  pupils  had  much  more 
lime  for  recreation. 


Okueu  OF  THE  Day.  (New.) 

Rise  ate  a.  m. 

Breakfast  at  <»:30  A.M. 

Recreation  from  7  to  8  a.  m. 

Chapel  exercises  from  8:1")  to  8:30  A, 

Session  of  School  from  8:30  to  V2:W  p 

Recess  from  10:15  to  10:30  a.  m. 

Dinner  at  12:30  p.  m. 

Session  of  industries  from  I  to  4:30  ii. 

Recreation  from  4:;i0  to  5  p.  m. 

Supper  at  5  p.  m. 

Recreation  from  'rMO  to  7  p.  m. 

Study  from  7  to  8  p.  m. 

Younger  pupils  retire  at  8::iO  p.  m. 

All  retire  and  lights  out  by  J):;^0  p,  m. 


M. 
M. 


M. 


David    H.     Caukoll. 


But  once  in  iis  30  years  of  history  has  the  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Deaf  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  corps  of  instructors  by  death,  and  in  this  single 
instance  the  berewemcnt   was  so  great  as  to  be   well-nigh 
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incpaiablo.         In  the  list  of  men  and  women  who  have  been, 
for  a  longer   or  shorter  period,   teachers  in  the   Minnesota 
School,  no  name  is  surrounded  by  a  brighter  hister  than  that 
of  David  Houghland  Carroll,  who  departed   this   life   May  7, 
1S82.         A  brief  sketch  of  his  career  is  but  a  small  tribute  to 
his  worth  as  a  man  and  his  zeaT  as  a  teacher.         Mr;   Carroll 
was  a  native  (.f  Ohio,  and,   having  lost   his   hearing  in   boy- 
hood, he  Avas  sent  to  the  school   for  the   deaf  at   Columbus 
Completing  the  course  of  study  there,  and  being  ambitious  of 
further  education,  he  went  to  the  National  Deaf-uiute  Code^^e 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  maintained  the  highest  staudrrd' 
of  character  and  scholarship.     Ho  graduated  in  1873,   receiv- 
nig  the   degree  of    Bachelor    of  'Arts,   and    Avas   promptly 
appomtcd  a  teacher  in  the  Minnesota   School   for  the  Deaf,  a 
position  thai  he  Held  until  his  death.         As  a   tribute    to  his 


worth,   the   following   word 


s    were   written   in   the     Second 


Biennial  Keport  by  the  Superintendent,  who  knew  and  loved 
III  in  well  : 


1  rof.  I).  H.  Carroll  died  in  St.  Paul.  May  7th.  Lf->-»     Ho  had  Iu'p.. 

(or  nearly  mne  years  u  most  devoted,  faithfi.i.  aiid-ellciVnt  teacher 

Mid  editor  of  the  Mu'e's  Conqmnion.     It  Is  ii..licaltos,?  which  to 

i'.rinSnsn'rv'T'H^^''  ^"I'^J^Pl^t^  devotion  and  enthusiasm  it JacWn^^^ 

MK    u.    vf^  f^'''\  »ood  judgment  as  editor,  or.  ids  simple : child-  iko 

1  ist  HI  tiie  triiths  of  the  gospel,  coupled  with  great  conscientiois- 

Kv  ovi.^fhl"'''*'-^^'  ^^S^''"'^'  f'l'ties.    fie  exertfd  a  powerful     ,Hu. 

s'Sites!  ^'"^     '  ""'^  ''■""  *"''  ""'t'ction  and  esteem  of  all  hisas- 

r.mVp  SHn7.'.!li/f '•  U^";  ^■^''•''  ^'■^''"'"'  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  deaf 

■  .wL.,'^"'"'I'^''    in  Minnesota.    It  was  no  hireling  service  thatiVe 

offlH  .    rnnnh  ^"^  out  grudgingly,  or  stintedly.  as  if  ex^icted  hv  riife.  o? 

fflcial  requirements,  but  a  spontaneous,   cheerful,  lovinir  serv  co 

in  for   n[.ik!So' th.' •^yY••    l""'  l"-''^'t"tion  is  largeVinSebtedu; 

1         ui    '^"' "^"ig    thi'   MatiK  Companion   what   it   is        The   timp 

vn'nS^th.wf  attention  given  to  it,'and  to  enlisting  uie  int?restT.ul 

•  K  ''hn'lc   LV'""  l*",l''V^  '"   its>filialt\  can  r^ever  be  told.    His    fo 

.11(1  labors   were  rich    in   bless  ngs  oh  the  school      He  hn^  rinno 

what  he  could,  and  his  influence  is  still  felt  anumg  lis.  "*^ 

"  We  1  •(  in  d.  >ds,  nti years. 

*  # 

.  .,  He  most  lives, 

U  I'.o  lh:nks  ir.ost,  'eels  the  noblest,  nets  Ihc  best."' 
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Historical  Sketch. 
Fire,   and  Fire  Protection. 


Since  its  establishment  in  '63,  ouv  School  has  but  twico 
suffered  any  loss  at  the  hands  of  the  dreaded   "  hi;e  fiend, 
and  in  both  cases,  mo.t,  fortunately,  it  ^yas  detached  wooden 
buildings  that  went  up  in  smoke,  so  that  comparatively  little 
pecuniary  loss  was  inHicted  upon  the  State  treasury.         Ihe 
first  fire  occurred  during  the  winter  of  '82-83,   when  the  o  d 
cooper    shop    was    totally  consumed.        It  ,vas  promptly 
rebuilt  on  the  same  spot,  and  of  the  same  general  size  and 
appearance.        It  is  now  occupied  by  the   cabinet    shop. 
Tbe  secoad  fire  took  place  May  11,  1883,  and  rcsu   ed    in  the 
complete,  destruction  of  the  two  story  wooden  building  occu- 
pied by  the  tailor  and  shoo  shops.        It  was  not  rebuilt. 
Temporary  c,uaitor3  were  arrapgcd  for  the  two  trades  thua 
burned  out.        The  Legislature  was  asked  to  provide  or  the 
erection  of  a  new  shop  building.        It  did  so  and,  m  lb85,  a 
two  story   stone  edifice  was   built,   with  a  lofty  basement 
story  to  be  used  as   a  gymnasium.         The    tailov  and  shoe 
shops  were  fitted  up   on  the  first  floor,  and  the  girls'   sewing 
room  on  the  second.      At  the  same  time,  the  old  stone  build- 
ing adjoining  the  North  Wing,  occupied  by  the  laundry   on 
the  first      floor,      and     the      printing- oftice  on        the 

second,  was  enlarged  to  nearly  ^ou\Ae  ^^. 
former  size,  by  an  addition  on  the  west  t.ide.  Ihe.e  im- 
provements'were  the  last,  in  the  line  of  buildipg,  that  were 

made  for  several  years.  .     ,    ,.       ^,  4.1 

The  main  stn.ct.uc  of  o>u-  Sclmol,  including  the  cental 
part  and  the  two  wings,  was  erected  at  a  period  wh™  the 
Tblic  had  not  vet  become  convinced  that  the  highest  orm  of 
eronomyin  architecture  is  to  n«.ke  buildings  as  nearly  fire- 
proof a»  possible,  regardless  of  expense  Hence  as  they 
Ttand  to-day,  they  would  not  be  able  to  offer  adequa  e  resist- 
ance, by  n  e^ns  of  their  walls  and  partitions,  to  the  devouring 
"mL.        ISut  the  best  system  of  tire  protection  po.«blo  l^a, 

been  provided.        The  two  wings,  occupied  as  dorn^tones 
vThe  pupils,  arc  furnishe.1  with  cxt^rnai  iron  hre-eseapes^ 

M„„!d  the  building  are  several  hydrants,   connecting  with 
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the  city  water  works.  Inside,  on  each  story,  there  is  a 
small  closet  containing  a  fire  plug,  Avith  hose  attached,  all 
ready  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice.  Fire-axes  are  also  plac- 
ed at  proper  places.  Three  years  ago,  Avhen  our  system  of 
electric  lighting  was  introduced,  an  automatic  fire  alarm 
system  was  also  established.  Every  room  in  which  there  is 
a  possibility  of  a  fire  occurring  is  connected,  by  means  of  a 
wire,  with  an  annunciator  and  gong  in  the  main  hall.  Thus 
a  fire  in  any  room  of  the  building  can  be  promptly  located  be- 
fore it  has  gained  much  headway.  A  trusty  night  watch- 
man makes  the  rounds  every  hour,  while  all  are  asleep,  and 
an  automatic  register  in  the  Superintendent's  office  records 
his  hourly  visit  to  every  station  in  the  buildings.  Similar 
schocls  in  some  of  our  sister  states  have  suffered  gieat  loss 
by  tire,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  constant  vigilance,  and  the 
exercise  of  every  precaution,  will  continue  to  give  us  im- 
munity from  any  such  disaster  in  the  future,  as  it  has  m  the 
past. 


The  Fifth  Coxfeuenck. 


A  noteworthy  event  in  the  history  of  the  Minnesota 
School  was  the  holding,  within  its  wuUs,  of  the  Fifth  National 
('onference  of  Principals  and  Superintendents  of  Institutions 
for  Deaf-Mutcs,  July  9-13,  1884.  Tug  Conference  was 
attended  by  the  leading  representatives  of  the  work,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  its  sessions  were  replete 
with  interest  and  profit.  Hon.  K.  A.  Mott  was  unanimous- 
ly accorded  the  honor  of  the  chairmanship,  and  he  wielded 
tiift  gavel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  golden  opinions-,  irom  all 
present. 


Reunions  of  the  Allmm. 


For  some  time  there  had  been  expressed  among  many  of 
the  alumni  of  the  School  a  desire  to  hold  a  reunion  for  the 
purpose  of  sociiU  enjoyment,  and  to  discuss  matters  pertain- 
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ing  to  the  progress  unci  general  welfare  of  the  deaf.  This- 
feeling  c<^nie  to  ix  focus  early  in  18S5,  unci  steps  were  taken  to 
hold  a" reunion  during  the  following  summer.  The  Board 
of  Directors,  through  Superintendent  Noyes,  cordially  extend- 
ed an  invitation  to  the  graduates  to  have  their  gathering  in 
Faribault  as  the  guests  of  the  School.  The  invitation  was 
crladly  accepted,  and  the  diite  of  June  24  was  fixed  upon  for 
the  assembly.  It  was   well  attended  by    representative- 

alumni  and  former  pupils.  Regular  daily   meetings   wore 

held,  and  questions  of  interest  and  importance  were  discuss- 
ed. There  was  shown,  iu  the  bearing  of  the  deaf  person* 
there  assembled,  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  woi-k  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  domg  for  the^ 
deaf  children  within  her  borders. 

Five  years  later,  the  second  reunion  was  held,  and  again 
it  was  entertained  at  the  School.  This  second  gathormg, 
in  point  of  numbers  and  the  variety  and  importance  of  the 
topics  discussed,  was  superior  to  the  first.  A  permanent 
organization  was  fui-mcd,  under  the  title,  "  Minnesota  As. 
sociation  of  the  l)6af,"  with  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  a 
standing  executive  committee.  The  benefit  of  such  meet 
ings  can  not  be  over-estimated.  ,     ,  „ 

In    his    Sixth    Biennial  Report,    Supt.    Noyes  had  the 
following  to  say  in  regard  to  the 

Reunion  of  Gkadi  ates. 


Five  years  ago  last  summer  the  graduates  u\  this  ««hoc.l  lujld 

;  d  IpkuTpai^i  l'u".to  the  foll^'^ving  ronoernM.g      ns  m^t^ng: 
"ThP  rip loffatps come  frcjm  every  part  or  the  Mate,  <iiiu  e>Lii 

IKaf^'m  e  if  .^rar.'iLrprlatlng  ..ra 
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cultivate.        Hut  the  mosf  n   t  wi    f     f  '.  "^"'"K  the  land  thev 

fli^nityoftheposiUorS'tL     otutS^  '^   ""^:  ^'^"^ 

pendent,  8elf-siip,,,,rtinL' ctl/ensoM ho  «^.fo'l^  *^''''  '""''  *"^«- 
as  consumers,  addini?  to  Vho  ulw.ith  H'HV'''''^^"''^''"^  "^  wo]] 
wlierein  thev  reside  ^  Af  mv  h-.v..  ^  ^^    '^  ^''*'  ('Oni"'<'nwealth 

(•()nstituteHstronior-,   rtm,!      ''  1 '"''F'ft.v  which    tliev   bore 

then  the  Minnesotli  st^cml  f  uAh<  h    '^^  "*'  '''""^' 

willrenKHnintheliearts.  •the  il^^^^^^^^  "T*"'  '"'t  its  effects 
*'d  over  the  State  mirsnim;  th.%,  ."'}-'^'^'  '*^'»'*  '^^^  ""w  scatter- 
added  inspitSol.:  d  'f,^  o  s  'S'  lln'-m"  '^^^V'"^^'.^'"'^  ^'^^  an 
ti.e  State  that  has  done  sViSJorthi;^^^^^^^^^^^  *''"'^  at!. -iion   for 

AxOTHEIt  ClIAXOR. 

The  Steady  growth    of    the    school    n.   the    number    of 

in  s,     soon        eonvnu-ed        the        Superintendent        that 

the   eont.nuaneo   of  the  one   session    plan  was  ineonvenent 

ana  must  l.e  abandoned.         Aceovdingl  •,  at  the  opc"n  n'of  a 

new  sehool  term,  in  the  fall  of  1880,  tire  two  session  p  In   was 

•naugurnted.         Ry    this   arrangement,    all    the   pu    L  Ire 

a.  tded  .nto  two   seetions.         While   one  seetion     s  'n     be 

-  lool-roozi^s     the  other     is     in     the    shops.         The  cnt  re 

schedule  us  given  below:  -  i"t  enure 


OUDKU    OK    lUK    DAY. 

I{ise  at     . 

I'.icaivfastat   " 

Hecreation      .        .    " 

(I'^pel  exercises  at        '        '        '        '        ' 
l»i  .1'  at    .        .        .    ■    ,    '        ■        •        •        • 
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Ill  fxyni  nasi  inn,  scJiool  bovN    '        '        "        " 
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Itirrcafion  .  
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7 
8 


to  8 
to  9 


r.  31. 
r.  M. 


LITEBARY  WORK. 

Classen— The  10th  and  11th  In  school 

and  from  .  .  .  •  ,  •  •  , 
Classes— The  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  8th  In  school 
Classes— The  nth,  «th,  7th,  and  9th  In  school 

INDUSTRIAL,   WORK. 

Classes-The  ath,  (ith,  7th,  and  9th  in'shops    . 
Classes— The  1st.  2nd,  3rd,  4th.  and  8th' In  shops 

Saturday,  all  in  shops 

Saturday  afternoon,  half  holiday. 

SUNDAY    EXERCISES. 


8.45  to  11. 4r)  A.  M. 

1        to    3.30   I'.  M. 

8.45  to  11.45  r.  M 

.  I       to  3.30   V.  M. 


8.45  to  11.4.')  A.  M. 
I  to  4  r.  M. 
8       to  11        A.  M. 


9        to        10    A.  .M. 

2       to        3  r.  51. 

10.30  to      12  A.  >i. 


Lecture  in  chapel 

Sunday-school • 

Attend  diurch  tir  read     .       .       .      '  • 

The  above  arrangement  was  considerably  modified  at  the 
opening  of  school  in  the  fall  of  '92.  The  change  is  shown  in 
the  following  schedule,  taken  from  the  Seventh  liiennial 
Report : 

LITERARY  WORK. 


Number  of  iiours  work  per  day 
Number  of  classes  in  school  half  a  day 
Number  of  classes  in  school  all  day 


.  5  hours  and  30  minutes. 

.     Nine. 

.      Six. 


HALF   DAY    CLASSES. 


First  Grammar  Class 
Second  Grammar  Class 
Oral  Class 

First  Intermediate  Cl^ss 
Second  Intermediate  Class 
Third  Intermediate  Class 
First  Primary  Class 
Second  Primary  Class 
Third  Primary  Class 


8:30  to  11:30  .'    Si. 


a 
<( 
l( 

«i 

*t 

ii 

t( 


ti 

'  tl 

ti 


It 

u 
(( 
ii 
ii 
ii 


AliL   DAY     CLASSES. 


I 


Special  Class 
Aural  and  Oral  Class 
Fourth  Primary  Class 
Fifth  Primary  Class 
Sixth  Primary  Class 
Seventh  Primary  Cla.ss 


8:;i0to  11:30  A. 
ii  >• 


M.  and  1:00  to  3:30  r.  m. 


Ii 
Ii 
Ii 


ii 
ii 
ii 
11 


ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 
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Sunda     School 

'  ectjjre  In  CI' ipel       *       '  •  8:45  to  »:45   a.m. 

The  Older  pupils  attend  ci,u. .  h  lu  the  city;  10  tol'  V"   '-  '' 


First  Primary  Ci&s 

.11^ '^'.'.''•Jniary Class       . 
iniro  Intermediate  Class 


1NDU8TKIAL  WORK. 


AFTERNOON  CLASSES, 

First  Grammar  Class 

^<l^;«n;l  Grammar  Class    '  .    '              '       ' 
vJral  Class  

|1'"<^  Intermediate  Class 
fsecond  Intermediate  Class 

'  •  •  • 

Rise  at  ORDEu  OF  Tnio  i>Av. 

i^realffast  at  '  '  '  '  • 

Recreation  '  *  •  • 

I  n  school  .  *  •  •  '' 

Chapel  exercises         '  '  '  • 

I>ine  at  .  '  •  •  • 

Recreation      *     .      "  •  • 

jn  gymnasium,  school  boys     ' 

suMsir'"""' •""""«>■'    ••  ••   . 

Recreation         '          '          •          •          . 
Study                   •          •          •          •          . 
Hotire  at    * 


»:30to  11:20  a.  m. 


it 


It 

(i 


l:30l()4:i)0  v.  m. 
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Historical  SKiiTCH. 
Law  OF  1887. 


At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  18e7,  the  following 
act,  ciu-efnlly  drawn  up  by  Secretary  Mott,  and  approved  hy 
the  otlior  members  of  the  Board,  was  presented  and  passed. 
It  still  remains  unchanged,  and  the  three  schools,  under  its 
provisions,  are  working  most  harmoniously  and  satisfactori- 
ly : 

^^fS^A.^a'^Z^o,  Sl?d?;^f^ments,  to-wit : 

TlIK  SCHOOL   FOK   THK  PKAF, 

The  SCHOOL  for  tiik  hlind. 

Tirt?  ^firnnT.   FOR  THE  FEE1JLE-MI>DKU.  ^      ,• 

e  J"^        s.,/;!    institute    shall   bo    controlled    by  a  board  o 
vided,   that    the  present    members  i,h<illher\L  tor    \"^/,'^.\  ;^; 

the  transaction  of  Imsiiies,-*. 

Sec 


......--  not  busines^  ^^  the  general  manageiiienl 


train  thoir  i.upils  for  tiitiire  fl'-™PIJ>"-f-  ,^,,„         „,„t   compcteiil 
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nominations  sliall   ba  contirmsd 


or   rajected    by 


ments,  and  such 
the  board. 

•  *1^S*^-  -'^11  deaf  persons,  all  blind  ijersons,  and  al"  fpphlp. 
nimded  persons,  residents  of  this  state  who  in  tlie  ninlon  of 
the  several  superintendents  are  of  suitable  age  anrl  canacitv  to 
receive  instruction  in  these  schools  and  whose  defectinrevei? 
them  from  receiving  proper  training  in  the  piSc  sS'ls^of  the 
Slate,  may  bo  admitted  to  their  respective  deuartments  anH 
niiP^'^n  T  ^^rH^  ^'  t^'«  institute  frei  of  charge^sub^to  sue 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  he  made  hv  the  board  of  directors 

?mm^*'w^Hf 'i'^H.?^  P''"^*^^'^  ^y^^^''  f"«"^'^'-  '-'lative/oi  the  coS 
from    which  they  came,   with  sufficient  funds    to  furnish  tliem 

with  proper  clothing,  postage  and  transportatoin. 
c„i.i^?f^'  r'*    Al^  indigent  and  destitute  persons,  who  are  nroner 
subjects  for  this  institute  and  those  who  have  no  parents  frSd^ 
or  guardians  known  to  the  authorities  of  their  respective  ('cunties 
able    to  provide    f.)r  them,  are  hereby  made  a  chSe  iuk  S  tho 

TJriJ'T}'''\^''   "^^^^^  ^^""y  r^«'de,   lor  the  suKxe    by  the 
•.aid    board  for  the  postage,  clothing  and  transportation  of  such 

Knw  ''?^  to  exceed  for  each  the  sum  of  forty  d^oEannua"v 
wh  ch  facts  of  destitution  and  Indigence  shall  be  eSlished  Sfr) 
fane  by  the  certificate  thereof  of  thi  judge  of  probate  of  the  cm?ntv 
where  such  persons  respectively  reside,  and  um)Tthe  nrSental^^^^^^ 
of  a  certificate  of  tlie  superintendent  attested  bv5ie^seV?eta?vo^^ 
the  board  to  the  auditor  of  any  county,  that  such  dest  tute  or  in 
thfc  ?l??r?"  i'  ""  regular  and  proper  l^^mate  of  his  cSattmeSt  of 
this  institute  from  such  county,  ahd  of  the  sum  fixed  b  the  bo„rl 
as  a  condition  of  admission  said  auditor  shall  driHis  o ide  on  the 
treasurer  of  his  cx)unty  in  favor  of  such  superintendent  forsuch 
sum  of  money  as  has  been  fixed  as  aforesaid  by  the  board  as  •icond 
tion  of  the  admission  to  this  institute,  not  to  Scceec  tlTe  sum  of 
forty  dollars,  and  annually  thereafter  on  or  before  tie  first  dSi  of 
on^.?/  ''L^''''^  l^^!"'  "P^"  i^^^^'Pt  of  the  report  of  the  super! nte^nd- 
nt  as  to  the  condition  of  such  funds,  he  shall  dra^v  his  further  or- 
der upon  the  treasurer  of  his  county  for  such  sumVhich    dded  to 

s  fivSn''';;."  i^^'  ¥"i'';Pf  ««^^  superintendent  shal  equal  the  sun 
so  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors  so  long  as  such  person  sal  remC 
at  said  institute,  and  the  county  treasurer  upon  Sm  such  nrd??  is 

lendont  shall  use  the  said  fund  only  in  supplyine  said  ininnto  Wh 
proper  clothing,  postage  and  trans^rtatK  ?nd  s  a  1  kJen^.nd 
Z?n  «?"r"''"y /^"  ^^^  ^'^^  ^'^y  of  August  to  the  loard  of  directors 
and  to  such  county  auditors  a  strict  and  detailed  account  thereof. 

Skc.8.       The  treasurer  elect  of  the  board  shall   lieforp  Pntor 

l^^fZTH^y?  ^"*^"'  "'  '^'-^  "'"^"^^  f^^'-^  ••  l^«»d  in  an  a  noun    and  ?i: 

(uted  m  the  manner  prescribed  by  chapter  131  of  the  G e  oral  La^^^ 

•miK'h  other  laws  of  this  state  and  shall  safely  keep  and  faftTj- 

s  Ttn??"^^,^  V  "'""*''^''  ^'«°^'"^  into  his  hands  for  the  use  of  sad 

stitute,  shall  keep  separate  accounts  with  nil  general  and  sneclal 

,      nL''PP''!'P''i*''*^''.f"'"  ""'^'  institute  and  render  fm  exact  and  Kn 

•"account  of  each  and  all  expenditures  whenever  t  e  said  boai-d 

s  fj  h*'rH'"'^i,''H''«'''''"  >"^^"^^'^'«  «"^'^  compensation  for  liN  smiS  ,s 

T  "^  ii'^'"?  '^'^'i  ^.^  ''''^  ^'»  ^'^^^^''i  one  hundred  dollars  po- annum 

K.^,iTr*'''7u^*;\"P*^''^"''"  «u^h  services  consistent  wit     lih  offi"e 

.  s  sa  d  board  shall  require  and  -.hall  receive  for  such  services  a  snim 

not  exceeding  three  hundred  dolhirs  per  annum         '  ■  * '  ^  "  ^  ^  «  ^"ni 
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Sec.  }).  The  board  of  directors  shall  take  and  hold  in  trust 
for  said  institute  all  lands  or  other  property  granted,  given,  devised 
or  conveyed  to  the  Minnesota  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute  or 
hereafter  to  be  granted,  given,  devised  or  conveyed  to  this  Minne- 
sota Institute  for  Defectives  to  be  applied  and  used  at  laribault 
aforesaid,  and  any  money  now  or  hereafter  appropriated  or  intrust- 
ed to  said  institute  may  he  drawn  at  any  time  from  the  state  treas- 
ury upon  the  order  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  presentation  of 
proper  vouchers  to  the  state  auditor. 

Sec.  10.  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  of  each  year 
and  oftener,  if  required,  the  several  superintendents,  steward  and 
treasurer  shall  render  to  the  board  of  directors  full  and  complete  re- 
ports of  their  lines  of  work  accompanied  by  such  recommendations 
as  may  seem  to  them  wise  and  proper  and  bi-ennially  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  Decembe'- preceding  the  regular  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature the  said  board  of  directors  shall  furnish  the  governor  a  printed 
report  of  said  institute  for  the  two  years  ending  on  the  preceding 
July  31st.  Said  report  shall  contain  a  full  history  of  the  several 
schools  of  the  institute  with  reports  of  the  superintendents  and 
other  officers  of  the  institute  such  as  is  common  from  hke  institu- 
tions in  the  country.  It  shall  contain  a  complete  statement  of 
the  accounts  with  all  the  funds  general  and  special  appropriated  or 
belonging  to  said  institute  with  a  detailed  statement  of  disburse- 
ments. The  state  authorities  shall  print  and  deliver  to  the  pro- 
per officers  for  the  use  of  the  legislature  and  state  officers  five  copies 
for  each  and  shall  deliver  to  the  officers  of  said  institute  the  number 
estimated  by  them  to  be  necessary  for  the  use  thereof  not  to  exceed 
five  for  each  member  enrolled  therein.  ,  „.  x   x 

Sec.  11.  Title  two  of  chapter  thirty-five  of  the  General  Statutes 
1878,  chapter  145  of  the  General  Laws  of  1881,  and  all  acts  and  parts 
of  acts  of  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed,  saving  and 
and  excepting  all  rights  that  have  accrued  thereunder. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  Its  passage. 


Twenty- f i ftii  Ann i v e rs a u v 


The  close  of  the  term  in  June,  1888,  was  also,  the  close 
of  the  twenty-fifth  school  year  In  cognisance  of  that  fact, 
the  Commencement  Exercises  were  arranged  with  a  view  to 
commemorate  the  event.  Judge  R.  A.  Mott  was  selected 
as  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Alice, 
furnished  the  following  original  poem  : 

"SPEECH  IS  SILVF.RN." 

In  the  far-away  days  of  creation, 

When  the  Heavens  and  Earth  were  young, 

We  sinned,  and  Jove,  in  his  anger. 

Put  in  every  man's  mouth,  a  tongue  : 

And  then,  from  our  homes  and  our  firesides. 
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Arose  a  great  sound  of  debate, 
Uui  ^fgunient  soon  begat  combat ; 
Th«nhnH''^''''''/S'"b««athate:     ' 
1  he  children  of  Earth  were  distracted 
5^  sender,  and  tumuli,  and  wrong  ; 

Pm,M*"v'T^''  ''^^<^J«s  the  llKlitning 
Could  not  learn  to  bridle  bis  tongue. 

But,  amid  this  wild  disputation, 
There  wandered  a  quiet  folk,     ' 
Who  never   by  clamorous  discourse. 
Their  peaceful  silence  broke  :  ' 

Until  this  structure  imposing. 
^i^^^^.^t^e  eye  can  Teach 
Was  bmlded,  like  Babel  the  famous 
Tn.  ".IP"""^®  the  gift  of  speech  :' 
And  here  sealed  lips  are  opened. 
And  tongues  have  lost  their  weicht 
And  here  the  Dumb  grow  learned    ' 
In  discussion  and  debate.  "''^'^"^^• 

Now  speech  is  called  the  silvern 
But  silence  is  all  of  gold,  ' 

And  since  the  silver  trumpet 
Has  entered  our  own  strong-hold  • 
In  order  that  Silence,  the  golden ' 
May  never  be  banished  quite  •' 
In  order  that  peace  and  quiet' 

T  ilVvy"\''**P^f  gladden  the  sight  • 
Let  the  deaf  of  the  next  generation 
Build  a  school,  on  yonder  hill. 
Where  a  few  of  our  hearing  brothers  - 
And  sisters,-  may  learn  t?  keep  stm. 

Judge  Mott's  address  consisted  of  a  brief  renew   of  the 
■   centu"^'     "^  Th''  ''   V''T  '''*'^'"^^  "^  '^'  ^'''  ^^^^'ter  of 

^^--^^r^."s?wtN^/-;?--^ 

Tiiis  school,  which  to-dav  closes  \t^  tw^nf,.  «,r^ 
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Onr  first  state  legislature  located  in  Faribault  a  state 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  on  condition  that  we  would  do- 
nate forty  acres  of  land.  We  met  the  condition,  and  the 
location  was  secured.  This  act  was  approved  by  our  hon- 
ored first  governor,  Gen.  H.  H.  Sibley.  In  the  winter  of 
1803  the  legislature  provided  for  the  opening  of  a  school  for 
the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb,  and  appointed  Geo.  F.  Batcheld- 
er,  David  H.  Frost  and  myself  commissioners  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  This  measure  received  the  ap- 
proval of  Gov.  Ramsey,  March  4  1863.  No  one  of  these 
gentlemen  had  an}'  experience  in  or  knowledge  of  this  work. 
Judge  Frost  wrote  me  that  he  was  altogether  ingorant  of  it, 
but  whatever  we  did  was  all  right.  He  never  even  met  ua 
in  consultation.  Mr.  Batchelder  was  a  man  of  enthusiasm 
and  gr.at  public  spirit,  but  atthatitimo  a  very  busy  merchant 
and  had  no  time  to  post  up  on  the  requirements  of  the  new 
enterprise.  IJe  said  if  1  Avould  do  what  was  necessary,  he 
for  his  part  would  i^ash  tlie  state  warrants,  which  Avere  then 
at  15  per  cent  discount,  at  par.  I  notice  that  soon  after  he 
began  to  redeem  this  promise  State  orders  were  worth  their 
face,  and  have  ever  since  remained  at  par,  a  fact  which  I 
have  always  credited  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Batchelder, 

I  wrote  for  information  to  all  like  institutions  in  the 
country,  and  received  prompt  and  full  letters  in  reply  and 
stacks  of  reports,  and  began  to  cram  like  a  senior  before  fin- 
al examinations.  Before  Juno  1st  we  had  received  nine  ap- 
Slications  for  the  place  of  principal.  In  June  I  visited 
•hiu  and  engaged  the  services  of  Prof.  R.  H.  Kinney,  for  two 
years  a  teacher  in  the  Columbus  school  for  the  deaf,  who  was 
highly  recommended  to  us,  and  in  who30  behalf  Gov.  Ramsey 
had  written  a  warm  letter. 

Our  school  opened  in  the  old  store  and  dwelling  house  of 
Maj.  Fowler,  on  Front  street,  Sept.  9,  1863,  and  in  a  few 
days  numbered  eight  desolate,  homesick  pupils,  who  had  no 
idea  whether  they  Avere  consigned  to  a  perpetual  prison  or 
Avere  brought  here  to  be  fattened  for  the  market.  Several 
refused  to  eat  at  the  common  table,  and  messes  were  placed 
on  the  floor  of  their  sitting  room  Avhich  were  readily  devour- 
ed when  the  officers  retired.  Several  I  took  to  my  homo 
to  be  patted  on  the  head  and  convinced  that  they  Avere  Avith 
friends. 

Gov.  Ramsey  had  given  us  the  executive  advice  in  one 
Avord  "economize,"  and  we  reported  to  the  next  legislature 
that  Ave  had  furnished  the  buildmg  throughout  for  family  and 
school  Avith  stoves,  fuel,  bedding,  crockery,  etc.,  school  room 
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iiii.l  that  in  an  state  insti      ions  it  It  i    ^   l"'"'  "'"P '"Ss 

(l...  .leaf,  in  'leva"    l"™/  v    '  '"""/!',  ^''"  '^"''<"''  '"'• 

••'Honlof  hh^    iilhfnn  '  1;TT^^   ^."^''^'^  °»'->^  «^y  that  the 
I'a,<?e  of  its  history         "  '"''  "'^'^''^  ''  ^"S^'^^^'^"  "P«"  «very 

"'"  -V. 

tic  work.         This  C  nof       T"'^  ''"^  'f  I'^'^t^^^  ^o  systema- 

valo,irctoi-y  Each  Thn  ?  '"^'i  ^^^'  '"^  ^''^^''^  «*  ^^l^inff  the 

O.u-  buildings  arc  well  adapted  to  their  use,  have  mostly 
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been  built  of  ouv  own  stono  and  at  modeiato  %«r«^-  ^e 
have  suffered  from  ->  blunder,  accident  or  -lur^o^^^^^S. 
itect    contractor  or  builder.         ^"5  ^'"f^       iqKi\  nnn         In 

'"''' The^buiWinTare  well  heated  with  steam  generated  o«t- 
»ide^tSXy?nt"«ted    suppUed  w^^^^^^^^^^ 

*rr  t^=rcf.T«fc  ssienrto'";^; 

a  cent  of  loss.  ^  ^ 

Fellow  eitL„»,  thi.  woik  '^^''^^X  '"'"•„  we'ta^^ei: 
one  sot  ot  men,  can  el'V"! j' '„'''°,  ^C,d  sav  firlt,  to  the  fact 

people  charged  ^^ith  tje  duty  o    bnng^^^^^^ 

American  homes         We    shall  soon  £««  ^^^^y.'  gj^^^  ^l 

monuments  of  the  benehcence  of  the  Mortli  »iai  ouit 

endure. 


Another  Anniversary. 

At  the  Commencemelitl^ercises,    in    June,   1891,  an 

incident  occurred  that  was  not  upon  the  programme  h'^ 

"'the  presentation  to   Superintendent  Noyes  of  a  hand 
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the  twenty-hfth  year  of  his  8up«iintonclon<-y.  It  was  tul 
gift  o  the  ff.a.luateH,  about  thirty  or  fort/  of  vhr  1  d 
affixed  tho.r  name.,  to  it.  As  it  murkod  L  epoch 
School's  h.«tory,   tho  wording  of  the  testin.o.ual   is 
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MfNNKSOTA    S(  irOOL    FOR   TME   DEAF 

.Sl'PKIUNTEN.DKNT   J.   L.   NOYES. 

DkAK   and   HoNOHKI)    FiUICND, 

has  ,,»,,gd  ,,„cov„u  loft  j^,,r"hr/;f„v,ss 

in  the  East  and  came  to  the  then   wild  •  inrl 
SDarsely-Hottlod  West,  to  assume  the  ?uiu'rlnten 

ui^oear.    J^ortunate,    indoec  ,   fV»r  the  deaf  of 
'^C  .^""  ",V'?  «i'l)erintendent  of  this  Soio 
uhs  man  a  score  of  children    hns  nrisjni,  ,.,,,. 

^'fon^r,^  ^'''  Htructurc,   affor  ling   e.hS    on  a 
tac  lities  for  more  than  two  hnndred  n  n  Is 

and 'Jo  r"f  -"Ir  ^'''•'?  ^""  have  labia  heart 
Sfato  wf'""  1?''  "^'^^^'""^  <"■  the  deaf  of  this 
Mnri  wh^'''  '^^'••'*^  "•'^'"«'*  "f«  recorded  below 
hnnnSiu  T  ^'""  'o  mu'-h,  speaking  for  the 
?cu  offer 'nuH";  ^''^^".'^  ^'^^  '^'""^  and  llVe 
y  rl  n^  nn  1  hlS?*^,  '^^ong'-atulations  npon 
So(  "^nd^?  beneficial  management  of  this 
nresence  -ind  inH./'"''  '''"■"*''^'  P''''^^^''  that  your 
IW  111". nv  Jin i^  ?"''"''''  ^^y  continue  among  us 
i"i  'ii'iny  years  to  ('(inie. 


Klkctkio  lights. 


,    7-'"',-  ''"^Sislntm-c,   in  1889,   made  appiopiiatioi,   for  a„ 
dcctnc  l.ght  plant  in  „,„.  School.        The    boys'  gymna"  ,i^ 

«ag.ne  and  dynamo  room,  u<lJitional  boilers   wore  procured 
and  for  several  months  a  force  of  men   were  engage       „ 
P    tmg  ,n  the  necessary  system  of  wires.        In  the"  hi  Z 

^  n't     olZ    T  t""""'"""''  ""''  ""'t»"Wle  and  mysterious 
liidei   the  careful  direction    of    our    skillful  an,l   capable 
cngcncer  Mr.  A.  B.  Irvine,  tho  system  has  workcl  a.lmirabv 
'vuh  hardly  „  hitch  or  hindrance  of  any  kind  ' 
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Hon.  Horace  E.  Barron. 


February  27,  1892,  the  School  lost  a  most  faithful 
and  efficient  officer  by  the  death  of  Hon.  H.  E.  Barron,  the 
Steward.  For  nearly  twenty-six  years  be  was  connected 
with  it  in  diflferent  capacities,-as  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
as  one  of  the  Building  Committee,  as  President  of  the  Board 
and,  for  more  than  ten  years,  a..  Steward  and  Supt.  of 
construction.  Appropriate  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  a  copy  of  which  is  hero  inserted: 

Whereas  one  of  our  foremost  citizens,  our  personal  friend  ami 
associate  fSrn^any  years,  one^intensely  acMve  to  proxnote  the  b^ 
interest  of  our  Institution  and  our  coramonv.ea  th  has  been^uaae^^^^ 
ly  stricken  down  and  removed  by  death  from  our  midst,  now  tneit 

fore,  be  it  resolved  :  j      i„  ,„uh  thf  hprpavpd  widow 

ist  That  we  sympathir    most  deeply  with  the  Derecneawiaow 

and  daughter  of  our  departed  friend  and  co-worker  for  their  un 
'^^''iS  We  Sire  to  record  our  emphatic  testimony  to  his  transmr- 
ent  honesty,  untiring  zeal,  faithfulness  ^^^i^f/J^Sifour  Sta?e  Ii i- 
unbroken  connection  for  a  quarter  ol  ^  cenUiry  w  th  our^.^^^ 
stitution  work  as  director,  Presment  of  the  l^l^V^tinn         Ii  the  r?is 
as  it;^  fiscal  agent  and  superintendent  of  ^'"n^tructi  n      J^"  the  ^l  s 
charge  of  the  functions  of  these  several  Pl^^^^„«i^"\^J' 3'^^  f  '  a'f '  V 
od.imself  perhaps  more  fully  to  us  tlian  to  '^"i^^'l^ll'^^^tl  "^.f'X 
large  heart  and  fearless  integrity,  while  his  tenderness  lOr  all  th( 

unfortunate  was  a  perennial  spring.  ..„^  ..„  .,   m,miimpnt  t,. 

3d,  In  earnest  of  our  personal  affection  and  as  a  n«^"""^^"\;' 
his  noble  character,  we  hereby  dedu;jxte  ^be  new  b  aiding  of  th. 
School  for  the  Deaf  to  his  memory  and  name  it  Jiairon  nan. 


T.  B.  CLE3IENT, 

Hudson  Wilson, 
R.  A.  Mott, 
(}EO.  E.  Skinnek, 
Anthony  Kelly, 

J.  L.  NOYES.  ^     r.      f 

Superintendent  School  for  the  Dear. 

.).  J.  Dow,  ^,     ^-,.    1 

Superintendent  School  for  the  Jiliiid. 

'^'  ^Si^eSendent  School  for  the  Feeble.  Mincod. 
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Baruon  Hall. 

In  his  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  1878,  Supt.  Noyes  mtide 
the  following  statement : 

hniid^n'l^^H  ^^'^'l^-l^'  ^^'P«'t*^fl  that,  upon  the  completion  of  the  main 

.deaf-mutes  o/?hp'SV;''V  '"'".  1^"'^^  \"»Pl«  accommodation  fc„?he 
•aeat-mutes  of  the  State  tor,  at  least,  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

It  IS  worthy  of  note,  a=,  something  of  a  coincidence,  that 
It  was  just  ten  years  later,  in  1888,  that  application  was  made 
to  the  Legislature  for  funds  to  erect  a  detached  boys'  dormi- 
tory ;  and,  in  1803,  just  Hfteen  years  from  the  time  of  Supt 
Xoyes's  forecast,  the  new  luiilding  was  completed  and  occupi- 
ed. The  appropriation  therefor  was  made  at  the  legislative 
session  of  1891,  and  the  building  was  tinished  anu  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  boys  on  the  10th  of  January  last.  The 
following  accurate  and  detailed  description  of  the  structure 
IS  copied  from  the  Faribault  RepuUimn  : 

On  Friday  eveninjr  last  tlie  new  building  constructed  for  dormi 
V  Jt^Sn  t/"  ^'"»»««tion  with  the  MinnesotrScZolfoi  the  Deaf" 
Ipn  fnr3V- ^•''''''™^*^  ^"^  "*^hted  for  the  lirst  time     ad  thrown 
<l)en  for  pul)lic  inspect  on.       The  Faribault  r  O   i\  pi,Vh    n li  .  T 
Dermission,  celebrated  the  opening  b7gvngo,?e  of  thei'r  rem'ilS 

"■' Th^  l^nnnf '  ^'^  '-'  '"'■^«,  '^''"  '•»  the  seco/ JflooTot'   he  bu  Idhfg  ^^' 
Ihe  bu  Iding  is  one  of  the  finest  of  those  beloneini?  to  fho  st.'.t<> 

r'h  nr:oS,''lF'*'"\'"  '*^'-^  ^"^^^  ^»"^'  has  been  conS^ted    n  accor 

n.E^i^t;??iJa;vi;uiidiii-'''s^^s^^ 

iinn,o>c!''L'V"'^'""?f''"^'''^«"t  <^he   architecture,   but  the  general 
S l^ll?.  '''''}''''''''? >^  *'"«  '"■  substantial  and  imposing  soE 
i  Ik  basement  contains  a  hall  i-.x2U  ft.  a  irvmnnsinm  •>«Tj.>    i^'if'^; 
trunk  room,  linen  room,  toilet  and  bath  room,  provrrr:..  wkh'ho  •uul 
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<olcl  water,  bar),.,  shop,    c-,.at  room    «toraf  o  rooim,  etc-.        Comont 
Hcorsare  laid  in  tho  rooms  wIhm-c  "f  tf;,'^^"*!^";  h^ip>ox4o  ft.:  library 

Upon  the  nrst,  Moor  tho  P-i'^VP^^ffi*  "^^^^^^^^^  ormitory 

rooms  llxlH:  reading  room  2()XlH:stiulj  ioom-o.\t_ 

''""The  secn.Ml  iL.or  comprises  a    main   l^P^tf  l/j;""^  nllmiTrmU 

convalescent-,  matron's  room  adjoin  ng  hc.siMta  .    atli  loo^ 

t  ry42x2S  iuui  une  ir.xas.  tost>tber  with  smaller  rooms  '1"^^ '^H^e^Jj,,. 

Inhere  ar.>  chutes  connecting?  each  story  with     nen    r'  om     n   I  < 
basement,  iuiddust  chutes  to  convey  the  "weopiiRs  to  th.      its      • 
The  floors  of  I  he  basement  are  of  Portland  cement  and  (.>  oigia  puu . 
and  of  the  first  and  second  floors  hard  maple.  .  ^^.^    the 

As  tho  mair.  puri)Ose  of  the  building  is  foi  <^loy"l\^!^ronV  Uiere 
matter  of  fire  escapes  has  not  been  neglec  ed  /^:^J^^  S^^^,  X 
are  two.lad.lers  f ^teiuUng  fn.m  the  roof  to  th.^  M^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^, 

rearan    ron  ladder  connected  with  each  ''tf.'i;- ^-^^""f  «ntsh  can  be 

The  building  is  a.  nearly  tire  proof  '^^,'^1]'']}^^'^^^^^ 

made,  the  stairways  being  of  iron,  and  ^^^ yearns  shcatmci  wn 

rugated  steel  plates,  with  which  the  r".»"^;,;''?,(L'""  'en  which    fire 
ini  is  filled   in  beneath  the  fl(.ors  leaving  iK  a  rsp^^^^^  ^,^^. 

can  spread.        As  there  is  no  door  way  "' ^^  ' '.^.'Siding  is  bv  the 
.(mly  comniunicati<,n  between  the  two  ends  of  thtbuading^s  .       ^ 

means  of  an  outside  corridor  ^''^tending  t^o   \^J'f  ^^  «t  t  _^^  ^^^^^^ 

front   first  flo(ir.         There  are    veptil.iiing    nuts 

cpucentrating  in  a  main  shaft  in  the  ivUif*-      v,,,.,,.,,,es  on  the  high 

The  building  is  warmed  by  steam  Seating  tmn. at s  *      i  » 

pressure  system.       Electric  incandescent  hghts  au,, ustci, 

building  is  also  fitted  for  gas.  <-„,.,.+ hvdiiison  Warmihgton. 

The  stoiH"  work  was  erected  on  ^"""tractb}  (rlbson  vvaim  „ 
the  price  being  02O.r,7O.  A.  H.  "'^tch  had  the  on  act  tor  t 
carpenter  work  at  *r20  SKK).  Adamant  was  use(i  ^^'^  P  i^^j„i,i„^. 
which  was  put  on  by  James  Wi  son.  of  St.  J  au  .  -^'^  ^^  ^  i„ 
was  done  by  Hudner  &  Co..  of  St.  raid.  ,^,a  "t'^jj  J-  the  painting, 
the  tin  and  sheet  Iron  work  and  i'''^,,  '*;■  £nce  of  the  late 
■The  work',   !s  commenced  under  the  f.^'P^.^^  \^^"  l^„^^^  the 

n.  E.  liarrou.  steward  of  the  .ln«titutn)ns    n    wh^e  me^^^^^^^ 

building  is  named.        After  '}'^/l^»%J„^f'  'ihu-h  is    a  sufficient 
•under  the  supcri ntendence  of  Mr  L.  IVW,fc'nTi v  t"xecuted.       The 
guarantee  that  everv  part  was  well  and  ^ai^l^^^V^^y  |^,f  "r'n  oi'O 
Entire  c(  si  of  the  building  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  St^  .>UMU. 


Minnesota   School  for  tiik   Deaf. 
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Appended-  is  n  schedule  showing  the  fjrowth  of  the 
School  in  the  nuu.ber  of  pupils,  from  year  to  year.  It  is  u 
continnation  of  that  giv  en  on  page  23  : 


-  •  t,-:l 


■  t 


•  ■  J8TH  ^ 
i.l877. 

ai879 

J  880 
'1881-  • 
1882 
1883 

1884'  '•■ 
1885 
1886 
1887-8 
1888-i) 
''18gt)^!,0- 
18iK)-9l 
I8}H-}.>2 


Pupils. 

1U4 

110 

103 

101 

107 

]18 

134 

135 

140 

137 

135 

158 

165 

177 

181 

197 

206 

212 


''         Til E  Grounds. 

Dining  all   the  years  in   which  the  School    was  growing 
to  its  present  proportions,  while   building  after   l)uilding  was 
boing  erected,,  .the  improvements   in  the  grounds  kept   pace 
with  the  structural  development.         In  the   early   days,  the 
land  was  in  a  rather  wild  and  uneven  condition,  disrigured  by 
unj^ightly  stumps  und   luidcrgroAvth.         Across   the  eastern 
part,  from  southeast  tp  northwest,  ilowed   a  sluggish  brook, 
opening  into   a   pond  right    in   front   of  the   School,    where 
myriads  of  frogs  were  wont :  to  waste   the  sweetness   of  their 
voices  on  deaf  cars  during    the    sp-ing    and    early   summer. 
Leaving  the  pond,,  ithc   brook   entered   a   ravi.u',  and  thence 
••arried  the  sewerage  of  the  School  to   Straight  river.         The 
l»arn    was  across   the   creek   from   the   School,   and    it   was 
necessary  to  .build  a   corduroy    road   to    pre\':.     the   horse 
from  l)eing  "sloughed"  in  wet  weather.         In  the  course  of 
years,  many  changes  for  the   better  occurred.         The  stumps 
nnd  undergowth  were   cleared    away,   unevcnness  of  surface 
Mas  graded  dowji,  tl-.c  <'rcck    and  ponu   v.-ere  iilied  in  iintil  no 
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trace  of  Ihem  remained,  roaJs  and  paths  were  laid  out^ 
evergreens  and  other  ornamental  trees  were  set  out  in  pleas- 
ing groups,  flower  borders  were  tastefully  arranged,  etc., 
etc.,— until  now  the  whole  tract  of  65  acres  presents  a  park- 
like appearance,  in  which  the  more  artificial  style  of  the 
eastern  part  is  pleasingly  varied  by  the  natural  wildness  of 
the  bluflfs  and  ravines  on  the  west,  abounding,  m  the  spring, 
with  a  rich  profusion  of  graceful  ferns  and  fragrant  wild 
flowers.  The  credit  for  the  present  attractive  appearance 
of  the  grounds  is  due,  chiefly,  to  Mr.  Olof  Pehrsson,  who 
has  been  employed  as  gardener  and  landscape  artist  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  and  who  is  a  man  of  practical 
education  and  good  judgment  in  all  things  pertaining  to  his 
work,  ' 


Conclusion  op  Historical  Sketch. 

.  In  the  foregoing  pages,  it  has  been  the  design  to  give  as  ac- 
curate and  circumstantial  an  account  as  possible  of  the  mater- 
ial progress  of  the  JSIinnesota  School  for  the  Deaf  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  1863-1893.  Step  by  step,  there  has  been  built 
up  here  in  Faribault,  through  the  beneficence  of  a  generous 
State,  and  by  the  fostering  care  of  able  and  faithful  directors 
and  school  oificers,  a  public  institution  that  can  command  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  other  states. 

The  Minnesota  School  was  the  twenty-tLird,  in  point  ot 
time,  to  be  established  in  the  United  States.  In  the  value  of 
of  its  grounds  and  buildings,  it  ranks  eleventh;  m  size,  estim- 
ated on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  pupils  now  enroled, 
thirteenth;  and  in  the  number  of  pupils  that  have  received 
instruction,  twelfth.  But  in  the  extent  and  beauty  of  its 
crrounds,  in  the  healthfulness  of  its  location,  in  the  beauty, 
symmetry,  and  convenience  of  its  buildings,  it  can  challenge 
comparison  with  any  similar  institution  in  the  Union.  .No- 
whisper  of  scandal,  no  charge  of  mismanagement  has  ever 
been  breathed  against  it.  Political  considerations  have  never 
had  any  voice  in  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  tney  never  will,    ine  pi ec^i. <.-=••■" 
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composed  of  men  of  both  gtoat  poliiical  purtios,  appointed  for 
their  fitness,  and  for  no  other  reason.  Thus  far  in  the  history 
of  Minnesota,  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  educational  an- 
stitutions  of  the  state  belong  to  the  people,  the  whole  people, 
and  not  to  a  political  party;  and  so  long  as  this  sentiment  con- 
tinues to  prevail,  so  long  as  our  state  schools  are  placed  on 
a  plane  above  the  turmoil  of  party  politics,  just  so  long  will 
they  maintain  the  high  standard  they  have  attained. 

The  matei  ial  development  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the 
Deaf  during  the  past  three  dec:ides  has  not  been  phenomenal, 
but  it  hat  been  steady  and  rapid. 

Wo  may  contidently  look  forward  to  a  like  progress  in  the 
future.  The  people  of  the  commonwealth,  through  their  law 
makers,  will  ever  be  ready  to  forward  the  interests  of  such  n 
useful  institution  as  this  hus  proven  itself  to  be;  and  the  State, 
with  its  vast  wealth  of  natural  resources  as  yet  only  partially 
developed,  Avill  always  be  in  a  position  to  maintain,  in  a  liberal 
manner,  the  educational  institutions  which  constitute  her 
greatest  strength  and  glory. 
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-'     i?tiEmothocVh*f' instruction  followed  in  the  Minnesota 
'  ^hool  i6v  the  Dcnf  is  the  one  tl^at  has  earned  the  right  to  bo 
called  by  the  distinctive  name  of  the   "  American   Combined 
System."    The  underlying  principle  of  this  system  is      the 
•^.reatest  good  to  the  greatest  nnmber,"  and  to  carry  this  ou 
the  schools  following  it  aim   to   combine,   harmomously,   all 
methods  that   have   stood  the  test  of  time  and  experience. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  all  deaf  children  arc- 
not  alike  in  their  capability  for  receiving  instruction      1  rem 
the  highest  grade  of  intellect  to  the  lowest,  there  is   the  wid- 
est possible  divergence.     Hence,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
one  single  method  of  teaching  to  serve  the  purpose  with  just- 
ice to  a!l.     Some  children  are  boin  deaf  ;   othQrs   lose   their 
hearing  in  infancy,  in  childhood,  or   even  later       Hie    a    c 
usually  come  to  school  retaining  more  or  less   of  the  abil.t  > 
to  speak,  while  the  former  come  with  their  vocal  organs  mute 
and  their  minds  a  blank.     It   is    generally    adm.  ted   at  th 
present  day,  that  a  cert-.vin  proportion   of    deaf   duldren   c-an 
and  should  l)e  educated  by  means  of  speech  and   speech-rea<l- 
ino-.     The  main  difference  of  opinion   is   in    regard   to  what 
,      proportion  can  bo  so   e.-ucated   succes.fulh      ^ome  enthusi- 
astic extremists  assert  that  all  are  susceptible  of  such  tra.n- 
\n<r      But  their  zeal  for  their  own  method  blinds  them  to  tlu 
be^t  interests   of  a   considerable  number   of  deaf  clnldren 
whose  minds  are  so  narrowed  and  limited  by   nature  that  .0 
difficult  a  thing  as  artificial  speech  is   practically   impossu.lo^ 
There  must  be,  then,  a  dividing  line,  whevc   inc  tcaeinng  <t 
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«i»cccli  is  so  lUKsutisfttctory  that  the  slight  acquisition  of  vocal 
uttoranco  docs  not  counterhuhince  the  loss  of  general   know- 
ledge.    Next  to  the  injus^ticc  of  trying  to   educate   all  deaf 
children  by  means  of  artiticial  speech  would    be  the    wrong 
of    teaching   them    entirely    without    it.     The    "Combined 
System,"      avoiding     the    Scyllu    and     Chary bdis    of     the 
extremists,     gives     all    the   deaf  children    a  fair  opportunity 
to  profit  by   oral  instruction,   and  continues  such  instruction 
when  it  is  evident  that  it  will  result  in  practical  benefit  to  the 
l)npil.     In  other  cases  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  writing 
and  the  manual  alphabet,  the  sign,  or  gesture,  language  being 
(Mupioyed  as  an  auxiliary.     This  system  has  not  yetlvitained 
its  highest   degree  of   perfection,    but  every  year  witnesses  a 
forward   step ;  and  wo  may   confidently  anticipate    the  time 
when  it  will  stand,  on  its  own  merits,  as  iho  foremost  method 
of  instructing  the  deaf  in  the  world. 

Among  the  exponents  of  the  "  Combined  System,"  the 
^Minnesota  School  to-day  is  found  in  the  front  rank.  It 
oiul)races,  in  its  course,  a  manual  method,  an  oral  method,  an 
!iiu-al  method,  and  a  special  method  designed  for  those  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  intellect.  In  these  respects  it  can  challenge 
comparison  with  any  school  of  its  kind  in  America. 

On  all  educational  questions,  the  management  of  this 
8(lu)ol  has  always  taken  the  most  advanced  positions,  and,  in 
not  a  few  cases,  it  has  led  others.  A  perusal  of  the  Reports 
of  the  Superintendent  durinj  the  past  twenty-seven  years 
will  show   this   to  be  true. 

In  order  that  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  educational 
changes,  there  are  given  below  two  Outlines  of  the  Course  of 
Study,-  one  being  the  first  published,  and  the  other  the  last, 
as  appearing  in  the  Seventh  Biennial  Report: 

Course  of  Study.  ( 18G7 ). 

FOURTH  CLASS. 


4. 


Exercise'*  In  the  use  of  Manual  Alphabet. 
Jacobs's  Primary  Lessons,  Part  I. 
Original  exercises  in  the  use  of  words. 
Exercises  in  simple  addition  and  subtraction. 
J'enmanship. 
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3. 
4. 

r>. 


3. 
4. 

5. 
0. 
7. 

8. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


TIIIKI)  CLAWS. 

Tncrilis's  Prlmarv  Lossons,  Tart  I.  and  II. 
I)alirexid8"«s  in  the  mo  of  words  and  phranes. 

OrlKlnal  conuH'H'tloii.       ...^..„ 

The  first  throe  rliloH  In  arlthmetk. 

Scriptun'  Lessons  for  the  Young,  by  Dr.  H.  1  .  i  cci. 

Penmanship. 

MECOND  CLASH, 

rrimary  Geography. 

ffilTrolSJs'lfthe  use  of  words  and  phrases. 

Wimen  Arithmetic,  by  ii.  I>.  Qua.kenbos. 

Original  eompcjsltlon. 

Scripture  Lessons,  by  Dr.  II.  P.  It^et. 

Penmanship. 

KlllST  CLASS. 

Primary  American  History,  by  Marclus  Wilson. 

Class  Hoolf  of  Kature,-lluman  Body. 

McNally-s  Geography,  iSo.  r,. 

Written  Arithmetic,— Ray  s  Practical. 

English  Grammar,  by  &.  W.  Clark.  .„.,„„„ 

Daily  exercises  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases. 

Original  compositions. 

Bible  Lessons  from  Gospels. 

Penmanship. 


OUTLINE  OF  A 


TEN-YEAR  COURSE  OF  STUDY.  (  \m.) 


PkIMAKY     DEI'AKTMENT. 

First  Grade. 


'•""^Xri^ihrneJi^^' Numbers  from  one  to  ten.    Exercises  in  combining' 
and'arraS'?inVo?.P^?  using  the  numbers  In  simple    sentence. 

^^  Pemn-inshin  •       Scrapie  exercises  in  tracing  and  copying,  witU 

and  morals. 

fi.coiid  Grade. 


lessons, 
tlon.       I 
and  JJ^o.  2 

Arithi 
numbers. 
Mental  w 

Pennif 
raents. 

Mi  seel 
and  moral 

Langu< 

and  story  \ 
l)y  the  t 
pictures, 
and  review 
Arithn 
tal  princip! 

Penma 
Mi  see  111 


tal  pi 
drill. 


Langua 
lessons, 
tlon.       Lei 
description. 

Arithnii 
The  Frank! 
analysis. 

Penman 

Miscelln 


Languaj 
and  storv  wi 
picture,  and 
English.  N 
VMng's.Svm 

Arithme 
Mental  drill 

Penman 

Miscellai 


Laiiguag 
sldpy  writin 
Roproductioi 
No.  4,  compk 

<Jeogra])} 

Arithmel 

drill. 

PeJimans 
Miscolhin 
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and  No  2.  introduTdl'^^WiX^lmbV"'"^'''*^^'""'  ^^^''«^«^' 

numbe\l  ^^Tciditi^n^'^'mrc^^  J*'l^.  ^'^''»'^«  continued  with  larger 
£tll  worlc        ^"'"    ""^   subtraction,    with    simple    probfem^' 

^^  Penmanship:       Copyingand  tracing.       Drill  in    free    move- 

andmc3!"''"'=       ""''''    «^*^"''«^-^    in  calisthenics.      Manners 

Third  Gmdc. 

und^t'(;^i?"^?fting.  ''^'MiSorylesIons"'   T/'^-  ^^V^^^^''       better 
by    the    teacher         SSZitinn        ^-^.e- ding  lessons  prepared 

ui^^KSSifn^«g.^;!;-l^SSs^^ 

MiSkne!.?,;  •    Copy  books..vith  practice  sheets. 
Miscellaneous.       Calisthenics.       Manners  and  morals. 

Fourth  Grade. 

description.       First  lesions  in Tn^iTi^^"  .  ^^U?."  '"^"^  picture 

Arithmetic:       Exercises    ,^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^''J^ '^  Symbols. 

The  Franklin  Primary  TrithmetinnSS*^  ^'''•^^  enlarged    upon. 

analysis.       Mental  drill  ^'"^    "sed  as  a  guide.         Simple 

Mis?efhnoi!n;  ■     ^.'^^^'^with  practice  sheets. 
Miscellaneous.       Calisthenics.       Manners  and  morals. 

Fifth  Grade. 

u..d^?SS"Sing.''"KSin;1e£;r'    ^'^^'  'rV'''''       ^^^^ter 
picture  and  itenlwritinTMemon     lesSr^^"  F,>'V  •     ^'*'«."' 

Mon'taTdriil.'*'  •"       ^""^  ^^""^^'"  ^''''^^^V  Arithmetic.       Analysis. 

MiS!n?o!!^  •      ^"'Y-  'iV'*''^'  "'^'^  V'-^ctice  sheets, 
Miscellaneous  .       Calisthenics.       kanners  and  morals. 

INTEKMKDIATE   DepAUTMENT. 

Sixth  Grade. 
sloiT "w?iHna        P'''»i:'Pl'''^  <>f  fifth  grade  reviewed.       Letter  an.I 

No.  4,  completed  and  r;\"iV;ed. ''' wing^*SvmboN  '"    ^'''^'''''^ 

Geography:       Local.  »  juk  ^^  ^.vmnois. 

^l_,|Anthmetic:       The  Franklin  Primary.       Analysis.       Mental 
m^^uII^L  .     ^?)^^"^«!.^th  practice  sheets. 
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Swenth  Grade. 

^""{4miap»mp"''c„pyLk,,«lth  practice  Sheets. 
Miscellaneous  :    Manners  and  morals.  /. 

Eighth  Grade. 

''""HistorT^^g^Son'l,-  First  Book  in  American  History. 

.  SSa^  terSrSentar^       Analysis.      Mental 

*^"^Penmanship :    Cony  books,  ^ith'practlce  sheets 

Miscellaneous :    Manners  and  morals.       News  of  the  day. 

GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Kinth  Grade. 
T-.T.mii.'e-  OriRinal    compositions.  Reading   lessons. 

''^^Sstory:  ""EgflSn'^Flrst  Book  in  American  History,  com- 

^'^^^GeoL'raphy:     Giles's   Advanced,    mathematical,    physical  and 

^'"^  Phyliology :  Galbralth's  Human  Body,  with  illustrated  charts^ 
^ntnril  Hlstorv  •  Familiar  Animals  and  their  Wild  Kinclreo. 
Arithmetic -The  Franklin  Elementary,  completed.      Analysis. 

^' Peiminshlp :     Copy  Books,  with  practice  sheets 

Miscellaneous :     Manners  and  morals.        News  of  the  daj . 

Tenlh  Grade. 
Language:  Original    compositions.  Letter    wrltinjf. 

''^'Jl^sSr^SiJaS  gStT^fates.       Thalheimer's  England. 

Geography :    Nlles's  Advanced. 

Natural  Philosophy :    Wells  s. 

Arithmetic  :    The  Franklin  Wntten.^ 

Penmanship :    Social  and  business  forms, 
keeping. 

The  "course  In  art,  as  outlined  by  the  teacher,  Miss  Molt,  is 

substantially  as  follows :  *  ,.„  4«„.  vp^l•^ 

1     Outline  drawing  of  one  surface,  two  jeais. 
2"    Outline  drawing  of  objects,  two  years. 
H.    Light  and  shade,  two  year.*, 
(a)  Charcoal,  one  year. 

4.    Color,  either  oil  painting  or  water  color. 


Elements  of  book- 
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'       Whcu    tl,o  School  w,,s  Hrst  established,  the  len-nh  of  the 

course    of  mstruelion  was  fixed  at /r.  veils   but  ,  non  the 

.ec„m,„e„da,io„  „,  tho,Supa.i„^..„dent  and  ap'prl  "bT  Z 

fdld         nTT''  "  ^""^'"l  '•""■'"  "' "-«  3-"  -i^ht  be 

laaea.        l>>-    \oycs  was -always  an  cavnest  advocate  of  a 

onger  eourse.         Tn  his  earliest  annual  report  he  str^.ly 

.u-sed  an  oxte„»,o„,  giving  eo^ent  reasons  therefor.        In  fhe 

eourse  of  t.me,  n  ehange  was  made,  fixing  the  regular  course 

wo   veurr'''    T     "  '•"'°"'  ""*'''""'""  """''''  ""  ''"'o-.  <> 
when  the        .■        f  '■™'.""'=''  '"  *'"■'*  "»"l  ''""«  '""ently, 
when  the  .»nt,nued  exertions  of  the  Superintendent  resulted 

special.  So  liberal  are  the  members  of  our  Board,  and  so 
groat  IS  the  eonfidenee  that  they  place  in  the  good  j  idgment 
«f  our  Superintendent,  that  all  deaf  ehild,-e„  who  desfrc  " 

t™i„C'"  "'°  """  ''™'*''  "'  '^"  >™'-^  "*  "-*"'  -''  -"..nl 

L  .  '"'"'  ""''  """"'""g"  in  the  pupils  an  ambi- 

eaf  Mul^roir      w"T'  «»"•««<"  ^'''dy'  the  National 
l>e..f-Muto  College,  Washington,  D.  C.        Notwithstandin.. 


Jiuvo  entered  the  Colle<?e 


.[ames  Martin   Cosifrovo  * 
.  ercniiah  P.   Kellev.      '. 
.James  Lewis  Srultli, 
Anson  Randolph  Swar. 
Marshall  Oscar  Roberts, 
,^fo/»?e  Henry  Allen. 
Olor  Hanson, 
John  Schwirtz. 
,^»<?walliiderL.  Washburn, 
ualph  Henry  Dronifht,    . 
Jay  Cooke  Howaid, 
Thomas  Sheridan,      . 
Herbert  Claude  Morrill. 
James  S.  S.  Rowen, 
Louis  Albert  Reth, 

*  Died  in  the  Junior  year. 


1874. 
18T6. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1881. 

1884. 

1884. 

1888. 

188}». 

188{». 

1891. 

1892. 

1892. 


Of  the  above  list,  four  germinated,  roeeivins  decrees,  nno 
il'ul  ut  (  olU-ge,  and  six  are  still  there.     At  present   wnting 


if 


a 
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there  are  three  pupils,  two  of  whom  are  girls,  preparing  for 
admission  next  fall.  The  standard  maintained  by  the  Min- 
nesota representatives  at  the  College  has  been  excellent.  Of 
the  four  who  have  received  degi-ees,  two  were  the  valedictori- 
ans, and  Cosgrove,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  ranked  first  in 
his  class. 


Teachers. 

Ever  since  the  days  when  Socrates  taught  in  the  groves 
of  Attica,  and  Saul  of  Tarsus  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  it 
has  b«en  recognized  as  an  axiom  that  "  as  the  leacher  so  is 
the  pupil."  And  nowhere  has  'it  greater  force  than  in  a 
school  for  deaf  children.  For  nine  months  of  the  year  the 
little  ones  are  separated  from  home  influences,  whether  good 
or  bad,  and  given  over  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  officers  and 
teachers  of  the  school,  upon  whom  devolves  the  solemn  re- 
sponsibility of  each  child's  physical,  mental,  and  moral  well- 
being.  The  teachers,  as  having  the  most  direct  and  prolong- 
ed association  with  the  pupils  daily,  naturally  share  the  great- 
er part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  minds  and  morals  of 
those  entrusted  to  then',.  Hence  the  importance  that  none 
but  the  most  capable  and  worthy  persons  should  be  selected 
for  the  solemn  trust.  It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  this 
School  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  teachers  possible 
with  the  means  available.  Dr.  Noyes  has  always  labored  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  in  the  School's  corps  of  instructors- 
In  making  nominations  for  appointment  he  has  aimed  to  com- 
bine in  each  the  important  qualifications  of  ability  and  experi- 
ence with  the  higher  ones  of  character.  It  has  also  been  his 
policy  to  hold  out  every  inducement  to  good  teachers  to  re- 
main. In  the  matter  of  salaries  paid  to  instructors,  the  Min- 
nesota School  would  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  any 
other  school  of  a  like  age  and  size. 

The  question  of  a  normal  training  school  for  teachers  of 
the  deaf  has  often  been  discussed,  but  it   was  not  until  two 

ji-  .L j-ij^u.,  „,.4-:.>n  T«Tou  t«ikt»n    towai'd   such  n 

years  ago  iiuii  :in_j  nuuiinu  iiwuvu  »it'^  i„sn.r;ji    n.  i.-i.-i    . 
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disinililc  end,  l,y  the  foundation  of  u  Norniiil  Department  at 
the  National  Deaf-M«jto  College.  As  early  a<*  18(58  Dr 
Noyes  spoko  of  the  desirability  of  having  ready- trained 
teachers  to  fill  vacancies.  During  that  year  he  had 
:i  Normal  Class  in  operation  which  furnished  tAvo 
excellent     teachers     to    the    School.  I„     his    Annual 

Keport  (  1871 )  ho  referred  to  the  same  subject  again. 

Deaf  Tkachers. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  heads  of 
the  professi(m  us  to  the  advisability  of  employing  the  deaf  as 
teachers  of  the  deaf.  It  is  pleasing  to  note,  however,  that 
those  superintendents  and  principals  who  have  had  the  long- 
est experience  are  the  strongest  advocates  ot  such  employ- 
ment. At  the  Fifth  Conference  of  Superintendents  and 
1  nncipals  (  Faribault,  July,  1884)  this  question  was  discuss- 
ed. Dr.  P.  G.  GiUettand  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  were  the 
leading  speakers.        Portions  of  their  remarks  are  appended: 

Dr.  Gillett  said : 
...wi^i^'"  ^^^^^  ^?  say,  from  my  own  observation  and  cxnerieiifp 

precate  the  day,  and  I  do  deprecate  now,    that  some  1)^^^^^^^^^ 
rustees  seem  bent  upon  it  that  no  dea^mute  shall  b^  a  teacC 

...vlhi/L  '  t]»i 8  Conference  that  if  a  deaf-mute  can  show  himself 
apable  of  producing  good  results  he  ought  to  have  the  same  chance 

I  m.iSt'airMrTh  ^'"^^y  'Vr.  institutions  that  others  Im^:  ami 
uifh  .?.'"'  ^^-  Chairman,  that  we  cannot  take  any  other  position 
with  a  proper  respect  for  our  own  work.        *       *       *       Vow  Mr 

liairman,  I  apprehend  that  we  shall  take  away  from  our  nunils  one 
I    the  most  encouraging  incentives  to  excel  4en  we  reu  0!^  from 

Mem    the-  inHnence  of  deaf  teachers,  and  I  think  it  is  of  S 

niportance  to  have  in  our  institutions  <l,>af  gentlemen  LioheSfl 

Ij'af  lady  teachers,  and  vc  ought  not  to  letX>m  stand  upon  IS v 

otlior  basis  as  teachers  than  thtfso  who  hear  and  spSik  '         ^ 

Dr.  Gallaudet  said  ; 

would  ^ilfe    to'  point  'ont'-J^T'''  l,"«t.'-"^""on  in  a  wav  which  I 

t.achers.         Deaf-Ste    tLphla'^"'^^^'''^ -t°   ^""^^    deaf-mute 

K(,n,l   <.nti(.,.  thtv^-  '  ^        "^^    '^'■^    ^^^y    sham  critics;— vprv 

(nr.Ks,  thej  me  wiLorcsted  in  the  welfare  of  the   doaf  and 
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'  taiimb  and  they  are  as  quick  as  any  other  to  detect  humbug  and  to 
3  Doirrt  out  eri'oneous  methods  ant|  to  say  whe.V  results  fall  rihort  ol' 
what  they  shoiiltii'be,  «bnd/^Via'1jurally,  they  have  .t|?i«  .special 
sympathetic  interest  in  ^heir  class.  ,  And  I  feel;  for  these  rea.'jons, 
'  (and  others  which  might  be  named  lf.,therenwere'time,)  It  Is  a 
desirable  feature  of  dea«-iirtttte  "edntatfort  ris  a  whole,  that  deaf-mute 
teachers  be  employed  to  teach  deaf-mutes.  I  hold  that  there 
is  to  be  in  the  future  a  large  work  done  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  which  will  not  be  oral  wsork;  .in  ^any  sense,— which  will  be 
quite  distinct  from  that—and  there  will  be  large  numbers  of  deaf- 
mutes  who  will  not  be.  and  cannot  be,  educated  orallyy  and  for 
those,  certainly,  deaf  teacJjers  may  be- ym^ployed  successfully  and 
satisfactorily.  ;;■  >•■■         '     '"■ 

Dr.  Noyes  has  always  maintained  that  the  strongest 
argument  for  the  continued  existence  of  such  u  school vas  this 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  able  to  fit  some  of  its  oAvn 
graduates  to  beconfe  efficient  t<iachers  in  their  turn.;  It  is 
safe  to  affirm  that,  in  this  respect,  the  deaf  of  Amei-ica  have 
no  stronger  champion  to-day,  uniting,  as  he  doef»,  .theoiy  and 
practice  so  thoroughly.'  ^rom  the  first  year  of  his 
superintendency  to  the  present  there  has  never  been  a;  time 
when  the  list  of  the  School's  officers  and  teachers  has  not 
contained  the  names  of  several  deaf  persons.  Moreover, 
there  has  been  no  discrimination  against  them  in  the  matter 
of  salary.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  important  positions 
and  the  highest  salaries  have  more  often  been  given  to  the 
deaf  teachers  than  to  the  hearing.  Whether  this  policy 
has  militated  against  the  School's  best  interests,  let  others 
judge.  But  no  school  in  the  Country  can  show,  in  the  list 
of  its  hearing  teachers,  the  names  of  two  who  labored  more 
zealously  for  the  welfare  of  the  school  and  its  pupils,  who 
,  were  inspired  by  a  higher  sense  of  duty,  or  who  left  a  deeper 
or  more  lasting  impress  on  the  minds  and  characters  of 
their  puplis  than  did  David  H.  Carroll  and  George  Wing,— 
of  whom  one  can  say  that  if  their  deafness  was  a  drawback 
to  their  efficiency,  would  that  deafness  were  more  common. 


The  Teachers'  Association. 


When  School  opened  in  the    fall  of  1887,  the  teachers, 
actuated  hv  an  earnest  desire  for  self-improvement,  organized 
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whut  they   called   the     "Teachers'   Associ.tion,"  with  the 
bupenntendent  ^s  an  ex-o^oio  member.       Monthly  meetings 

nortanrT^I',    "'  ""'  "'  "^^'^^   ^«P'-  "^  P-'«tical  im- 
portance  to  all   ^m•c  brought  up  an4  disa^ssecL  This 

of  each  meeting,  together  .vitb  the   various  papers  prepr.red 
|md.e.cl^  have  been  published  in    ^   Oo,npaLn.  '  Tfd 
voTumr  "        '°^'''"''   ''^^   ^^"'^^  fornfa    large    sized 

f.,1  n?r  "I-''''  ""i'^'?^  "'*'  ^^  ^'^^  Association  was  the  care^ 
ul  p.eparation  <,f  ,i  detailed  course  of    stady  for  the  purpose 

f    whol?  ^T7  ""'^  ""'  --operation  among  the  t'eacWs 
as  a  whole,  and  of  serving  as  a  guide  to  the  less  experienced. 

o?e  in  A°"'''  ^?'"^^  "  ^''  '^'  distinction  of  being  the  first 
Uvls^Tr,''"'r'''"'^^"^"^-«  ^'^^   -  merf  outline. 

ohe.ted  quite  a  flattering  comment  as  far  off  as  in  England 
K  was,,,        b,cted  to  some  criticism,   though  chiefly  in 

Schools  havlif  ''i  u  n '  ^'"'^  "^^'  ^"^  ^^"^«  t'^'^t  time  other 

nth  leue^^^^  P'^'   ^^^'^^  «^- 

mucnbettei.        The  original   "Course"  is  here  presented 

u  st  noTliV""";  ^'  f ''''''''  '^^'^^'  ^^  it  sCds,  ft 
wse  veiv""l  r'  '^%-P^---«"g  our  present  school 
cni  red  necp.     ''^^.       ^™^    '^"^  advancing  ideas  have 

oM  virber'''/^"""^^    ^•^^'«'«"'    -^'^'^   it   is   to   be 
iiupea  win  be  given  it  very  soon  : 

COURSE  CF  STUDY. 

As  PREPAKKD  KY  THE  TvArnv,,.^   a' 

A «  AND  ' 

APPROVKD  «V  the  SUiKRlNTEXDKNT.   • 

The  First    Year.  ' 

wi.)l"'ATcrt£^tfdrl'a?e^^^^^^  ^l^  life,  things 

Ivtiow  the  uses.       They  shoiiYd  t  .?n  tl^  familiar,  and  of  which  thiy 


"'"  ''  recuu.rnendeci  to  begin  with,  buttho  past  Se 
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may  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  teacher  thinks  that  the  pupils 
clearJ.v  comprehend  the  nieaninf^r  of  the  \"erbs.  Writinj?  from 
actions  should  be  commenced. 

TmuD. — The  teacher  is  urged  to  use  Mr.  Wing's  symbols  habit- 
ually, as  soon  as  sentence  writing  is  begun.  No  attempt  sliould  be 
made,  however,  to  teach  their  meaning  to  the  pupils,  nor  nould 
they  be  reiiuirod  to  use  them. 

The  rtyml)ols  S  V\ 

S  V o 

S  VI  c 

Include  the  necessary  elements  of  every  complete  sentence,  and  it  is 
hoped  that,  if  this  fact  is  early  imp/essed  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils, 
a  foundation  will  be  laid  for  correct  sentence  writing. 

Fourth.— Special  pains  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the 
articles.  They  should  be  used  only  according  to  the  actual  facts, 
and  the  indefinite  article  {nor  an)  should  never  be  taught  as 
meaning  the  same  thing  as  the  numeral,    one. 

Fifth. —Numbers,  from  one  to  ten,  or  over,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher,  may  be  introduced.  They  should  be  taught  purely  as 
numbers,  never  as  figures.  Figures,  if  used  at  all,  to  be  merely 
signs.        Exercises  in  counting,  ahd  combining  numliers  may  be 

Srotltabiy  undertaken,  and,  especially,  exercises  requiring  manual 
exterity,  such' as  folding  and  tearing  papers  to  a  uniform  size,  cut- 
ting little  sticks  to  an  equal  length,  cutting  squares,  stars,  etc.,  out 
of  paper  with  scissors. 

Sixth.— Careful  instruction  in  clear,  legible  penmanship.  A 
careless  habit  of  writing  is  easily  formed,  andchanged  with  dilHculty. 

Correctness  in  copying  words  and  sentences  is  of  vast  importance. 

The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  make  the  letters  of  the  manual 
alphabet  clearly  and  correctly. 

Distinct  and  graceful  spelling  is  an  accomplishment  which  too 
many  of  our  pupils  lack. 

Next  to  correct  writing  and  spelling,  the  right  use  of  signs  is 
urged. 

Finally.— Do  not  take  the  pupils  into  deep  water  before  they 
have  learned  to  swim.  Nt)  better  motto,  for  each  and  every  one  of 
our  school-rooms,  can  be  found  than  the  following  frAm  Uoileau  : 

'' Hasten  slowly,  and  without  losing  heart,  place  your  work 
twenty  times  upon  the  anvil." 

T/ie  Second   Year. 


FiKST.— Simi)le  language  lessons  with  objects,  actions,  writing 
from  pictures,  and  story  writing  from  signs.  Teach  the  future 
tense,  continuing  the  drill  of  the  present,  and  the  past.  Use 
Wing's  symbols. 

Second.— Begin  tetter  and  journal  writing.  As  far  as  possible 
all  conversation  in  the  class  room  should  be  in  simple  language, 
through  the  medium  of  spelling  or  writing,  and  not  by  signs. 

Thikd.— Teach  personal  pronouns,  adverbs,  and  abverbial 
phrases  in  the  most  simple  form. 

Fourth.— Simple  addition  and  subtraction.  These  should 
be  made  a  language  exercise  as  well  as  teaching  the  science  of 
numbers.  We  would  recommend  the  teacher  to  follow,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  method  set  forth  by  Mr.  Booth,  at  the  convention 
in  California. 
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^hn.f!'7h^';;T^l'i'"","^*''P  '*!  f''  ^'*  ""^"H  importance.       The  Dimlls 

an  exact  c(W^^  movcniont,  rather  than  to  mfke 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  late  Convention,  Mr.  T.  A.   Klosel  savs- 

The  grancf  requisite  for  a  teacher  Is  the  ahlllty  to  Interest  & 

?oSweTl'CneTnmln^''''V''^  Thls?we think  cSnm^ 

'H.  100  wen  home  In  mind.       And  a  teacher  who  can  make  a  tjink 

IhouZ'i.'^'"  '""  '"'^'^'^  ^'"•'^  P'^^  ^"  »^'«  P'-P""'  '«  "one  amSng 'i 

f  iw.m  I'lPl!**  fj'o"'*^  be  taught  to  make  complete  sentences.-to  make 

Item  definite  In  regard  to  time  and  place.       A  teacher  shoul     not 

I- satlslied  until  he  Is  sure  that  the  pupil'  undlrtols'  vvhat  he  iJ 

Make  the  pupil  think  for  himself.       Draw  forth  his  ideas    and 
0  coJilUn^i^r  ^^""^  *"  «rIglnallanguage:Vnd  donot ,  -rm^    hln 
0  constantly  use  some  construction  formerly  learned         Lot  (iiieR- 

iTvi^n*^  ^'?  ^VS'P  ''"^»!?^  ""'^-^d  t«^  his  standing        Another  S  J  iu 

•i.  fai"a^s  Dollbie\'°awi7^"  ^"  'T,".^  *"  ^»^«  correction  of  mistake  ". 

wi^n  P"''5"'^  "'^^^  *''•"  correct  his  own  work. 
•  fimo  JnH  f .^'^**^''".i"J^  slowly,"  try  to  Impress  upon   the  pupil  that 
,]^^l   Lru?J^^W^^  ¥  J?"  •"""'    '^"d  that  "  what  can  !>■  done  to- 
day, should  not  be  put  off  until  to-m(  rnw."' 

The  Third  Year. 


m.hS?!!:!^'  P'^I"'*  [^  l^?  ^''^^^^  to  teacli  the  use  of  adjectives  and  the 

wiuMirShy^i'h^oTy''''''''^^"'"'^^^''"''^'""'^  ^^''t-    ^J'^-    ^here:-' 

I..  dKe"r  nnff  mfL.^i'l'?'''P  ^"  correcting  and  In  enabling  the  pupil 
(tcuscover  and  make  his  own  corrections         The  nimil^  ahnnlri 

Jr'nrfh'  ^^  J^""^^  '''^"^"i^'-  ^ith  their  use  mther  l^y  seeing  tLteacfc 

4  rn'^iTi'c  "si^'nll*^  '^"^l '''  ^••*^''"»  them  dlrecUySuJht' him. 

..bjocts  and  actions     '     ""™^''''"  especially  in  combination  with 

Kivo1^n^tEl\forfwifh^'■**^"^'"^^^''«'^"«  '»'*fht  with  profit  be 
SnL^anh  of  t1ilJrP,mrf  tt^"?i"''^^^  ^,^^""«  '"^^  described  in  the  first 
arithrnetic  ^    ^'  ^^'^  '''^•''  ^^*"K  *'»  <^*'''»ch  both  language  and 

shnn'M  h*]fl^''""^i  f"  addition  to  the  usual  copy  book  lessons   there 

5     ?on's  StTn^ hv'lZ  H'  '"F *"»  ^^.r  the\lackboai-d^"uestlon« 

sh(I  kiTt7ihene^ftnes^rfrt?vJ;.      ^*l^  "^^^"^^  *'^  t^^^^''  1^«««°« 

familiarity  with  pen  and  ink^^'^'^^  '"P^'"^   language,  and 

iLv  t'hl^te'^icLJ:'''""''' •  ^^""^'^^ '■'^^''^'""^'' ''^     '"'^^"J    1^"«««»«  w'itten 

Jcn'the'onfwhn  h/r'  \^vf  ""'^  ^^^  ^«««  ^»^'«r  the  most  ground 
:\\"tbeone  who  helps  the  most,  but  the  one  who  leads  the 


lire 
Piipi 


a  th.:.m  Jd'^timS'mor?'n?e';^tVin^^^^^ 
What  c,the?s  do  for  h.^m .  ^"''^ril:!?,^"4?.«':.«,  Pi:"fit'''hle  to  him  th.an 

' ""  "OiK  v;i  t-iii-  Lijtru  year,  ancioi 
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-.llthooarlier  vears,  is  ^«n(/M((ffe.  and  the  Idea  thiit  should  le  inest, 
roistarS  in  the  teacher-s  mind,  should  he.  not  to  teach  lauRuago. 
hutt('.et  the  pupil  to  use  it  intelligently  and  correctly  Anj- 
Singimdevorvtl  ins  that  will  help  t(.hring  this  ahout  shmdd  he 
madfuseof.  ^  The  great  danger  and  the  great  temptation  is  to 
undertake  too  much  and  to  go  over  the  ground  too  tast. 

Tlu   Fourth  Year. 


l7Memo?v\e*SsonTfrom^iook :  these  to  be  enlarged  upon  by  (lucs- 

^''•i""iH':unibing  objects  (u-  pictures  preferred  to  writing  from  signs. 
Writing  from  actions.  „    •  ^ 

(liven   words  and  phrases  to  form  sentences. 
Original  composition  once  a  week,  embracing  story  writing. 

fc\)"vI"ithmetic.-Exercises  to  embrace  the  four  rules.-Addi- 
tion  Subtra("ion.  Multiplication,  and  Division:  and  with  numbers 
small  enough  to  be  well  understood  by  the  pupil. 

IVnnianship.  twice  a  week  with  copy  books.  ,      >     ^ 

Sii JcVostions  made  in  reports  by  former  Cornniittees.  and  adopt- 
ecVbvthe  \ss  ciatioii,wille^^^^^  in   il"S-        ^«-    '>?    i"^??"' 

?nthe   i^eof^  ''"^^V  >"  *'V''''' 

tSports  making  arithmetic  a  teaching  of  the  scienecM.l   numbers 

with  language. 

Tho  Fifth  Year. 


4. 
5. 

and 


verbal    nouns, 
direct  and  in- 


L\N(U'\<'E.  Passive  Voice,  verbal  adjectives, 
fniMivirison  of  adjectives,  causal  clause,  exercises  in 
toe  -rfuVc  a?  (  ns  and  relative  pronouns;x>  be^taught.  Customary 
HnJiyue  exercises  are  recommended.  Miss  Sweefs  Asylum  Series, 
•IS  a  Sxt  book  s  heartilv  endorsed  by  this  committee.  Reconi- 
'^ndodtirtNum  the  above  series  be  completed  in  this 

vear         Use  "Wing's  svmbols.  ,  ^         ^ 

(lEOOiiAiMiY.-Lo'cal  Geography  to   b;>    taught..      Exercises  on 

raap  of  the  state  may  be  given. 

\uiTHMKTic.=:Miscellaneous  examples  on  the  lour  rules. 
t»nii.  '.  t;>  be  paid  to  the  fundamental  principles. 
Pl.NMA^.-'IIl^—VVriting  in  copy-book. 
ScRU-ruKE  Lkk '.oNs.-First  Steps  for  Little    Feet,  is 
mended.       The  cornmlUee  considers  this  volume  admirably 
cd  to  the  requirement:-  of  the  pupils. 

The  Sixth   Year. 


At 


recoin- 
adapt- 


LANouAoE.-Relative,  continued:  Perfect  and  Pluper 
Tenses  •  clausal  modifier  of  time  :  Intinitive  us  a  suoject  to  be  ti 
cd  of  together  with  such  exercises  in  language  as  are  deemed  n( 
sarv  bv  the  teacher.  Recommended  that  Number  4  of  Miss  Sw( 
series  be  completed  in  this  year.       Use  Wing's  symbols. 

Vkithmetic— Miscellaneous  examples  in  the  first  four  n 
Larger  numbers  than  used  the  preceding  year  may  be  given. 

ClEOORAPirv.-J'rimary  Geography.  A  text  book  may  be  ni 
duced,  and  map  drawing,  and  map  exercises  be  required. 

PENMANsirir. — Copv-bof)k  excicises. 


feet 
•eat- 

ces- 

'Ct's 

lies. 
lid- 


Nc'iiip 

iook. 


!.     Ta 

United  Sf 

anecdotes. 

2.    Gk 

able,  briuf 

also  towns 

■I       A 

<'onuiiittee 

the  Si;cth  ^ 

for  the  Si 

pupils  shoii 

various  ope 

follow  the  1 

with  thoroi 

4.        C{ 

stories  to  bi 

I  Isey  have  r 

•").        T( 

i<'a(iing,  th( 

school  room 

il  irnniedi;! 

'^        Fo 

I  "I'm  sen  ten 

7.        Pic 

eiiibraie  hal 


TEX'r-i:< 

I'liysioiciry.  ! 

tiiiiacco;  and 

The  tini( 

I'lnks  as  he 

lime,  lie  will 

•■'itirely  ujjoi 

I\<'|'0  this  ill 

i'"i>ks  to  iiiai 

Til  tills  ond 

l''ii.y'iiaKe  of  t 

tfi  make  it  ea 

iiiul  l;e  not  oi 

lilt'  previous  ' 

""'    pii|)il  to 

'ivt'iiooking  • 

^l.:ii(l  laiiguii! 

■VHITlIMli 

ii-^i'l.  and  the 
irainiiig  will 
Kivcn  to  the  h 
its  iis(\  more  . 

■'-\N<iUAO 

'^<'i!t"iices.  i)v\ 


MiNNKSOTA  Sciiooi,  ^•oI^  Tiin  Dkaf.  r>9 

^^^^Sc:uii.T,TincLEssoNs.-..First  Steps  for  Little   Foot.  .     a  text- 

The  Seventh  Vcut: 

anecdotes.  '-""\cn  .i..n   ni.;kc    interesting  with   nUes  and 

abi^'biSjJ'in  u/a!d  the  i^Uu^'uu^V^'''^:  .  Whenever  praetie- 
also  towns  and  eities.  fm-n^ations  of  tlic  com-trv  around  : 

<nn,nutte:5oI™;^i^lie  ^^^Thfi  'S^'V  '"  ''^^"I'-t  '  >^"^'  ^r^^'ial 
the  Si:cth  Year,  unci  a  c  ."nnleti  ,  f  i  ^'''i  *'  /^'''^'V  "*'  ^'^^  ^'fJ-'^'  "<' 
Inr  the  Sixth    l^a-VV  if  ,v'^^"   oj    he   ijcok  used.        Tiio  .report 

I-.pil.s  ^iKHild  I;ei4n  tc.  le  'rn  he  df«,'[H'''"''"^  arithmetic.  *  hhv 
vi'fious  c.perati(.iis  on  ,.    h' 'ptl^^^     -^^        "''['  li^^^'"  governinp  the 

with  thorough  unde?i,nding     ''''^    '  '"''"^'  ''^''  ^'''  ''"'  ''^  ^"•'^i'^tent 

slorLto?^,ffitS'lfv';^V^f''''''n'''^^^  ""^'^^  =^  ^veek.        Th<> 

ilioy  have  read  ^  ^'""''''  '"    ^''<^'  ''^''^^  ''•"""•    '"''^'"i  something 

'■'■aciing,  tie  7Jluhor  l^lo'^tcf'T'l'f,    '''''■  V^^^''«^^    ^'^  ""1^'1«  ^'>'- 
srhool  room.        The  nun     shn  li  ■'I'^t'ible  artieles  for  reading  in  the 

i'  i;"»v.dhUe]yafterSi5M^^^^^^^^  ^"^  Kive  his  version  of 

l''''msen/?;u.^'^'"u,/';;:[f!|;if«^^^i'P«^^  Kive  words  and  phrases  to 
7.       Pi  NirvNsim.  ""'"j'^/^^'f^-^he  iu-tions,  and  viee  versa. 

The  Eighth  Yeav. 
History  of  the 


niy^Sl;^'?h'ing  sne'Hl'nV/lr"  ^I^'t^f^  States,   an  Elementarv 

li""'.  lie  will  h  ,v^.  no       ,0  ieS  fr!  nu  •  ,  •    '"  ^'■*'nll>aratively    short, 
'"t''''ly  uj)on  hinise  f  f    '^  c  ''"^'f'  '"'"  i'"^'  ^^'i"  '^''^'^^  t(.  depend 

l^-"<l'is   .1    1     nd   'nd    ml'o    c  Pt'l-  ^''='^   '''^  t<''»'hiM-  should 
luM.ks  f„  „.Mi.,>Vi.:  I:.".",,  "i-'N^,  .^ppeial  eftorts  in  his  use  of  the  text- 


""l<s  to  make  the  i  nil  nri  7'^'  V"  ."".'''''  '"  '^'^  "«''  of  ^'he  text- 
'"  tins  end.  1  e  s  H  Mim  ?''"'^7'^  *'!  '>"t'^i<if' help  as  possible. 
m.yiiage  of  the  bc^k  ex  etlv  .  •  '/  ■'"'"'•'^  ^^'^  l^'-'l^'^  understand  the 
'  make  it  (easier  in  .;V1^.^*''A.^^  f^^'^ll"  *"  the  book,  rather  tlian 


lai 

tfi  make 


it  easier  or  plainer.' 


■VUITIIMKTU 

ii^^i'l.  and  the  pupil 
"/'"li'ig  willadiuit. 


•m-h      ,if.      n''"'"'.   .'^••itinnetie    should    be 
allied  as  far  through  it  as  time  and  previous 
It  is   siigj^osted    that   special    attention  Im^ 


■  ^'iven  to  the  handlino-  ,>i-  ,;.,,„■-"    ,'i:'    ^'lat   special    attention  he 

■  its  use.  nu.re  as     r  Sir  1  v    hi 'T^  ^  \"  operations  connected  with 

■  '^Axo  ij  voF  •       T  f,;''  .'''tbcr  than  theoretical  work. 

■  ^<ii|..Mces.  ori^in.,1  deicri.  iTv'''\''''"-V^'''f'   "^  ^""'«  ""f'    l''""'^''^  i-'>to 

ii^m.iirKscnptivc  writing,  ami  e(  nil  ositions.     Special 
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attention  should  be  given  to  training  to  wdte6on„^^^^^^^ 

Reading  lessons  in  conjunction  with  symbols  or  an    i^i.mentarj 

Grammar,  or  with  both.  . 

KSScan  la?rv.'n'fM'S^s"eH  I.  all  hi,  work  n„  beUe,- 
rulethLthiS?  StS^r  help  the  pupil  dlreetly,  but  try  rathe- 
to  help  him  to  help  himseK.^  ^.__^,^  y^^__. 

.hJ,^-K[is,*irthrwMi^£%l^^^ 

'^' UNITED 'SATKfmsTORY.    This   should  be  Completed,  and 
reviewed    with  spectal  attention  to  the  influence  of  certain  events 

'^''i^S^'\^B^^:^:"mS^e  aid  of  explanations  an.l 

^Silsbis.^^  ^ssxSnst«ri?';;: 

under^nd  tiie'  roMns  of  words,  they  will  begin  to  use  then 
moreccn-rectly  ^  ^^^.^,^^^^  text-book  cannot  be 

ohfiined     weeki     lectures    by   the  teacher    may  Im.  substitiaocl. 
The  main  pofnS'of  the  Cmistitution  should  be  brought  out  and   ho 
funcUons  S  the  several  departments  of  government,  both  state  a 
national,  analvzed  :  also  the  mode  of  electing  state  and  national 

Inl'Tir'^irhe  prK  S-r^i^'ITelel'?^^^^^^ 

^^^^RvAnixf-  Tfssons        These  arc  of   first  importance        If  wo 
ca-i^Sffonunom-  pupils  the  habit  and  taste  for  reading  wo 
vmioc'k  to'  tllem'an  AlidSin'scave  of  treasures,  which  will  Jet 
thpni  !i  lastine  source  of  pleasure  and   profit.       Any  pooK  or 
easT     naSvr  s?^^^^      Combining     instruction,     interest    and 

'^'^^S^JirSJir^rSiioN.       Thestory^^^^^ 
may  well  be  dropped  here.       Require  the  1^"P  }^,.J"S  sub  oc 
own  ideas  of  things  in  their  own  language       ,<^i^^f„,y,^^"^  to  writo 
of  biography,  history,  description,  and  ^bstmct  prinaples  to  >^^^^^^^^^ 
about        Restrict  in  correcting.       See  that  the>ha^eu,eW^ 
seciuenco  of  ideas.       Condemn  unnecessary  vertiage,  anj^^^  u^'^^,'; 
gigantic  words  to  express  lilliputian  ideas.  ,  ,  Teacli  .them  tnat 
Shortest  and  simplest  way  ^'^  ^^^Pressing  an  ifl'^^.^^.J  t|^^^^  Occa- 

Pttttps    Soci\l,  and  Business  Forms,  h^iiqubtik.       ^jh" 
.slonfuectu'res"l/v^"tht  teacher  on  these  subjects  wi  1  he  ;t  jrn- 
benettt  to  the  pupils  in  preparing  them  for  theii  life  in  ine  woiu. 
Independent  men  and  women. 


Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf. 
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class  so   desire,  the 


Penmansuh-.       Am  advanced  system 

eler^nUnfT'Tt'      -^^  ^^e  members  of  the 

The  mnin'''ih'''*'*'P>^  may  be  taught. 

that?heS'Js'S^nXSger"%,i^.?^",?  SWV*  ^^«.  ^^^ - 
young  men  and  women,  who  wi  1  soon  h.,vl  n?.     ""^  V^^  guided,  but 

A  TEN  YEAU  COIJUSE  FN  AIUTIIMETIC. 

they  can  handle  or  selAbSctnmho^^^  ^^j^'^t^  which 

Every  number  should  reoresent  snm^  thin  ''^'?H\<J,  "ever  be  used. 
The  numbers  represent?nToSect^  mat  hTin^'^'''^^  ''?i  .tangible, 
sentences.  Exercises  in  combining nL-tr-n.'^'' -^^^^^  in  simple 
as  small  sticks,  crayons  Unci  skerLwff '."'^"^''^^  objects,  such 
the  division  of  piecen'fKer  into'"f  i  , .''"''"'  ^^^  '"*^^'  g™»P«: 
adding  to,  or  talving     wa?X mi   J^^         or  more  equal  parts:  and 

toward  giving  the  childS  a  clenr  fde  ^^nf  til  "^•''''■*^''  ^'"  ^"  "'O''^ 
than  anything  else.  '"^.i  of  the  proper  use  of  numbers 

The  figures  should  be  used   verv  littio   it  .,f  ..n        _.     , 

connection  with  the  names  of  objects       '       ^  ""' ^""^  '''^^'^-^'^  '" 

-bVco/id  Icar.-The  same  exercises  -is  in   thn  «... 
upon,  and   numbers  above  ten ?nti-odiicpd  ntth^'^n-  ^^'l':.  ^'"'arsed 
teacher.    It  should  be  borne  in  minH  tw    '^*  ^^^  discretion  of  the 
not  marked  by  then  mSs  emn?oved   hul  F'T''''v^n.:^"^^"'«'^*«  i« 
pih;tp  understand  the  princS^  abihtyof  the  pu- 

should  be  madeSmHiar  with%ScLvnri"c^"^"''''*^*^^-  ^^^^e  pupils 
four,  two  from  four  leavesTwo  flv?  iSl'fhrl"'  ''"'  l""''  ""'^  ^^^  "^e 
thrcearesix.  and  soon  through".  I  ti?toV^^  '^''^'  ^^^''  *w"  times 
.lumbers  they  have  learned  Thevshnui^f'''"^  t-ombinations  of  the 
all  these  exercises  by  means  of  obiecfi  fn^''  ^^'^'''^^  ^o  demonstrate 
i^.  ope^ons  wit?^  ob?^r,;;!^-^.(-^i^;^;-cher^hc.l^ 

w^'l^g^?^unSs!'S;^^llai^'eSi7Sy"  ''  ^^"'^^  «" 
variety  of  simple  nr()blems  in  inn7;,,o,^.      ^'^  ^^  '^^  commenced.    A 

should  be  prepHlyth^te  che?'^^  ^'^  the  clas.. 

out  by  the  pupils.  To  be  cSf/,;  th.t  fL ''P*'',^ "'"5^"''^  ^'""en 
they  are  about  they  should  from  nH  M^''  ^"^^^1  understand  what 
Dlems  bymeansofUt?mil,K  r   V  ^^^^^^  to  illustrate  pro- 

I.upilsbe  required  to  brng    nSgVnal  nnfbK'irt^  ^^^'^^^'^ 

t  ion  covering  the  ground  wh  Hi  thm-iJ^  Ik  *^  their  own  inven- 
l>roof  that  the  pupils  undT^rs^nd^o.rMM ''^  ''^^'-  ^^^^  ^^^est 
ability  to  apply  the  same  nrinVinlestn'S  ^^^'^  '«  their 

problems  of  their  own        ^""'^'P'^'s  to  the  construction  of  similar 

the  SoJleiS'^i^rKiiJe  c(:i!£  'J^IJfl'^  ""'''  f'^^'^^  '^^  carried  on, 
this  year  the  entire  multin  c  .  'oA  '^  V.^'L"","?V^'"'  '^^«^''-  I^^ring 
-  well  as  the  rever^'Sfil^lS"  ^«  tl^lll^lf  ^^^^S^ 
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learn  that  four  times  live  e(iuals  twenty,  they  should  also  learn  that 
tweny  divided  by  four  equals  live,  and  twenty  divided  by  five  equals 
four,  and  so  on,  through  the  whole  table. 

Sixth  Year.— A  good  primary  arithmetic  should  be  given  to  the 
pupils,  and  they  should  begin  "to  learn  the  definitions  and  rules 
governing  the  various  operations  of  arithmetic.  The  work  for  the 
year  shouid  follow  the  book  closely,  and  should  be  carried  as  far  is 
consistent  with  thorough  understanding. 

Seventh  Imr.— The  work  of  the  Sixth  Year  should  l,o  reviewed, 
and  the  book  completed  if  possible. 

Eighth  Year. — A  common  school  arithmetic  of  about  the  scope  of 
Franklin's  Wentworth's,  should  be  given  to  the  class,  and  the  work 
confined  to  this. 

Ninth  Year.— Thv  book  used  in  the  preceding  year  should  be 
completed. 

Tenth  Year. — A  careful  review  should  be  made  of  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  science  of  numbers,  with  test  problems  selected 
form  higher  arithmetics. 

t 
MiNOu  Rkcommendations. 

Throughout  the  whole  course,  each  school-room  should  be 
supplied  with  a  variety  rtf  small  objects  such  as  beans,  splints  of 
wood,  etc..  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  ''Seeing  is  believing." 
and  a  principle  fretiuently  and  clearly  demonstrated  by  means  of 
luitural  ol)jects  will  be  niastered  by  the  pupils  in  a  fraction  of  the 
time  required  by  the  most  brilliant  abstract  reasoning. 

Mental  exercises  should  form  a  part  of  every  year's  work. 
Their  importance  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 

The  habit  of  counting  on  the  Angers  should  be  discouraged,  as 
tending  to  get  the  mind  in  the  habit  of  depending,  not  entirely 
upon  itself,  but  upon  external  aids. 

Some  teachers  believe  in  drilling  their  pupils  in  the  four  funda- 
mental rules  by  giving  them  large  numbers,  and  many  of  them, 
until  they  can  add.  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  their  millions 
with  ease.  I'.y  following  certain  fixed  rules,  the  i^upils  Iwcomo 
expert  jugglers  with  figures,  in  the  same  manner  tluit  the  famous 
"•learned  pig"  became  expert  in  counting;  but  of  the  true  relations 
of  numbers  they  have  but  a  vague  idea. 

A  full,  written  analysis  is  a  great  help,  to  botli  teacher  and 
pupil,  and  should  invariably  be  insisted  upon. 

Anthmetlc  is  a  science,  and  nu)re  than  any  other  study 
requires  system  in  order  to  be  successfully  pursue-l.  So  various 
are  the  processes,  and  so  numerous  the  coml)inattions,  that  the 
would-be  successful  teadier  must  have  a  method.  And  especially 
in  a  school  where  the  classes  pass  from  one  teacher  to  another  is  it 
necessary  to  have  some  general  plan  <;f  campaign  in  order  to  win 
a  substantial  victory  over  the'hosts  of  ditllculties  which  beset  the 
teacher  of  the  science  of  numbers. 


VVlNo'a   SVMUOLS. 
As  :ui  ,iuxi!w,-y   in  ti.o   te.-iching  of  tho  Kn»li,,:,  1 


the   Minnesct.  Sc1k,„1  ,„akc.  uso°„f  tl/o  ^y  t^  „,  3S'.,. 
.lev,sccl   l,v   H,eh.to  Goo.-ko   Wi„,,=  „.„„  \  l?,:     ^t,  * 
ye.™  one  „,,„„.  „,o»t  valued  tcoW...        These  sym  ,0,?  .  '  ■ 
Lest  .lescnhed  n,    their  anth,,,-'.    o«-n    woni,  „.,  f„ll„„,,  ? 

of  words  in  their  nroVerorZ-iVf^^^  fojd  to  another  ;  tlie  placing 
collection  precise  v  as  vm.rpf.oiin       them  purely  a  matter  of  re- 

beginning.^wSTtt  sen'tencesXv'ha^-^to^^^^^^^^^  .    I"  ^^^ 

apparent    protrress    i<  rnniri    iw' „  i?  ^'^'"^°^"^' ^^ro  fevv,  their 

multiply  anWntcTfe  e  wfffi  e'ac    otn'or'^f  h^  <:iT^  '^'H'^'  "'  ^«'^« 
lessly  confused     The  hnhit  r^  ciL,;w    '  t"«/h'ldren  become  hope- 

witl/  but  the  Vaguest   nition  of  ?hH  ^"''""«  <^«  ^"^'"ory 

becomes  iixed  in^thlflrst  two  or  th?ie  ven  .«^"^;, ''",  "^'  ".e^'»"  '-^t  all, 
with  their  subsequent  couJ^e  fn.S  ^i' ""^  ^^P^  ^^"^  mischief 

sentences  they  vake  the  raemorv  fnr^nf.f.^l?^  constructing  original 

or  sirnilartolhose  they  hS\eTL  beVo^^^^^  ^^P  '^"^^ 

words  become  tangled  toeether-^nrt  ihL  u^ifw*^^^"  successions  of 
ing  exercises  not  fw  theSpoi  of  exnre^.^ni^f^''  l'^^'"'^'  ''^  ^"t- 
tn  satisfy  the  teacher,  Is  "hiTig.ncKo^^^^  ^P^^^^'^    • 

acqmring  a  correct  use  of  ,s\mplSguage       ^  *^"'  ^•*^"'^^>'  "^ 

cossinteachin^       a^S^/^i^^^^ifl^S^L^S 

schools.  He  was  sent  to  the  \mSc-xuA^T,T  .^  ,r'"r^'!°"  ■"  '*^«  P^'^'i^ 
fmm   the   High   Class    of  thT  i^il^ft, Zn      V      '  lI'-^'fo'-'L    and  graduated 

employed    in  the    civil  scrv  ce    of     1  ^    ^^  '°™'    '""=    thereafter    he    was 

ollered'a  position  as  inst  ucTor  n  Ws^^vwi'"'  "i^^  ^'t''^'  ^"  »«72  he  was 
teacher  h!.  won  the  love  and  e  pect  of  all  low. ''!"  •""  "'^'^'P'^''-  ^s  a 
■eady  to  sacrifice  his  own  lime  aTl  convV^i ience  to  lid  fiZ""''"  v  °  "  '""^''  ""'^  '=^'^'- 
lecturer   he  was    unequalled.     I  e  T^   laturaMv  nf  .  ,As  a  story  teller  antl 

turn  of  mind,    and   ai  ardent   student  of  scien«  I) S' '• ' ']'V^   '"^'^'"''^^^ 

IMmtnig  office  he  invented  a  most  c6nvL°ientZ?euin  for  3^  '^""T   '"    '^^ 

patent  right  of  this  he  received  an  annual  ncomeo/^lS  '  i  ''■  •  ^™'"  ^''^^ 
iicsota  until   the  lall  of  i88<:   whpn    i?»  .1    •      i       ^^     ',      ^^^  remained  in  Min- 

IllinoisSchoolfortheDeSa;   hcL  vile         'a'""*^-'  "^'''""   '"^''  '■"'^    "^*= 

tl>e  Minnesota  School  and  entered  upo  his  new  frel"^  "f  'l''>  '^'  ''^^'^L  ^'''"^"•^"  '« 
tlian  a  year  later,  December  i6  iSSfi^Tll  i,  t  .  f  "."^  '?.''°''-  "'"'"y  '"O'e 
sorrow  at  the  nevs  of  h^  dea  1,  Thul    l!*"!""'"'  ""'  ^"'■'^""  '''''  ""^'1  ^vith 

«>a„hood.  one  who  as  a  n^r;^d  tca^ ,i;!;rgw^S;;:n  J'l^^^^ri^L^   -''' 
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overcome  (first)  the  tendency  to  blank  memorizing  witii  no  tliought 
whatever,  and  (  second  )  the  tendency  to  confine  the  attention  to  the 
root  meaning  of  words  alone  and  to  make  the  meaning  of  sentences 
depend  upon  guess-work .  fj-oruo-the  mere  association  of  v^v^h  in  a 
sentence ''egardless  of  their  relation.       It  is  this  tendei  ^"Hf- 

mutes  to  consider  the  meaning  of  words  only  and  try  to  f,i  3m 

together  as  they  have  been  told,  that  gives  rise  to  the  ab  and 

meaningless  constructions  that  try  the  patience  and  balk  the  ingen- 
uity of  teachers. 

If  our  pupils  are  allowed  to  go  through  five  or  six  years  of  their 
course  witn  no  guide  but  memory  in  the  construction  of  sentences 
there  is  little  chance  of  their  ever  gaining  a  ready  and  correct  use 
of  language.  Some  have  natural  gifts  which  enable  them  to  extri- 
cate themselves,  but  a  large  majority,  if  left  to  pick  up  language 
from  miscellaneous  book-lessons  and  exercises,  become  hopelessly 
stalled. 

Various  methods  have  been  devised  to  meet  the  difficulties 
above  Indicated.  Dr.  Harvey  Peet's  series  of  text  books  and 
Latham's  Readers  are  arranged  sd  as  to  take  up  grammatical 
principles  in  succession.  The  ditficulties  are  but  partly  met  by 
these  books ;  the  pupils  do  not  grasp  the  principles  as  they  go  along : 
we  are  left  to  hope  that  the  seed  is  planted  and  will  germinate  by 
and  by.  *  *  * 

The  Minnesota  method  is  based  upon  the  synthesis  of  sentences, 
the  etymology  of  words  being  considered  only  so  far  as  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  blocks  out  language  in  the  rough,  so  to  speak — cuts 
it  up  into  factors— and  these  factors  are  given  to  the  pupils  to  aid 
them  in  tlie  construction  of  sentences  for  themselves.  The  func- 
tions of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence  and  the  order  in  which  the 
parts  should  be  placed  are  taught  simply  as  facts.  Confusing 
minutiae  and  distortions  and  inversions  of  illu-itrative  diagrams  are 
strictly  avoided.  Our  aim  is  to  classify  words  and  phrases  in  the 
pupil's  mind  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used  and 
the  positions  occupied  in  the  sentence.  For  the  rest  we  rely 
upon  natural  methods  in  primary  work.  The  system  is  designed 
to  cover  the  bare  frame-work  of  language.  The  symbols  are 
limited  to  the  smallest  number  consistent  with  clearness  and  the  at- 
tainment of  the  end  in  view.  Every  symbol  has  a  definite  applica- 
tion, and  only  one,  and  that  one  is  the  purpose  for  which  a  word  or 
phrase  is  used.  Ellipses,  which  are  stumbling  blocks  in  our  work, 
arc  not  forced  upon  the  pupils'  attention  when  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  them.  The  reverse  of  this,  by  the  way,  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  diagram  system,  ellipses  being  supplied  before  partici- 
ples, converting  them  into  relative  clauses,  before  secondary  objects, 
adverbial  nouns  of  time,  etc. 

What  we  want  is  not  a  complicated  machine  in  the  hands  of  tho 
teacher,  but  a  simple  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  This  has 
been  kept  in  view  in  devising  the  method  used  in  Minnesota.  Every 
step  in  this  method  is  backed  by  the  best  grammatical  authority, 
but,  possibly,  it  is  open  to  criticism  for  want  of  scientific  exactness 
— hair-splitting  precision— -in  all  its  parts.  In  its  general  plan  it 
follows  closely  that  developed  in  Dr.  John  S.  Ilarfs  Language 
Lessons, 
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It  IS  ffieiitly  to  1)0  regretted  thut  wo  arc  unable  to 
reproduce  hero  a  detailed  illustration  of  the  use  of  the 
symbols,  but  the  essential  elements  are  given,  with  the 
author's  most  importont  comments  on  their  use  : 


Essentials,  indicated  n\  Lettehs  : 
Subject, 

Verb,  intransitive, 

••      transitive  active,    .        .       .'       . 

passive,    .       .       .       ,  ~ 
Object,  

Complement,    ....•] 

MoDiFYiNo  Forms,  indicated  hv  Nihhebs  : 

Noun  in  Apposition, 

Possessive  Case, 

Adjective,. 

Preposition  ]»hra8e,   .        .        .       .       , 

Adverb  and  Adverbial  Plirase. 
Infinitive,    .       .       .       , 

Participle     .        .        .        .  " 
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V^ 

V- 

V 

o 
c 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 


+ 


Si'EciAL  Symbols 
Auxiliary, 
Conjunction, 
Ellipsis,         ... 

andSiSSJdistTn^^nl«^iif?/"''  complement  of  the  rnflnitive 
the  Symbols  (o  I )  ^Vli^^jF^''''  *h??^  "^  ^^e  verb  by  lines  over 

and  barticlples  mav  be   SkHntlJ-c^  ftive  and  passive  infinitive.^ 

strokes  over  ?he  ™bols  m uT  fi'vi  %  l'^'''^P.''^  '^"^  backward 
symbol.  ''"^"^^^'""o"'- "nitating  like  distinctions  in   the   xerb 

offlc^of  even'  wo'd'^-lnd'^nhv^f^?^*^  ""''l^'-^'^y  '^  '"^^^^^e  the 
additionals^mbZ  shiu  d  ^be  fSd^nn^nfr^"*^"'^  sentence.  m 
ivKular  study  w^th..dvnnplH  "f '1  f^r«mmar  is  taken  up  as  a 

''■•ammar  a  few  further  mMHffil^+j''^"''^^  studying  the  rules  of 
lew  runner  modifications  may  be  introduced,  e.  g., 

Nominative  Independent,    .  rsi 

Nominative  Absolute,  .  '    '    "    '    (S) 

'"nding   them. 


remen>ber  that  a  multiplication  of 
or  the  pupil's  dittlculties  in  compre- 


SUOGESTION.S  TO  A  TeACHEU  USINU    THE  ''  MiNNEHOTA  METHOD. 


The  aim  of  this  Method  Is 

B'irst.  To  liroak  up  the  habit  of  writing  sentences  with  no 
guide  but  memory. 

Second.  To  teach  the  essentials  of  the  sentence,  the  subject 
and  predicate,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  can  comprehend 
them  and  Intellij^ontly  use  them. 

Third.       To  teach  the  rational  use  of  modifying 
offices  and  positions  in  the  sentence  without  burdening  the  piipils' 
minds  with  etymological  distinctions  before  they  are  capable  of 
appreciating  them  and  without  confusing  them  with  a  multitude 
of  symbols  and  diagram  lines. 

Fourth.  To  place  In  the  hands  of  the  teacher  an  Instrument 
by  means  of  which  he  can  compel  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  his 
corrections  and  explanations. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  form,  function,  and  position 
of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  are  all  that  we  attempt  to  show  ;  the 
etymology  of  words  and  the  force  and  connection  of  words,  phrases, 
and  clauses  are  left  t(t  Intelligenti  observatutn  and  persistent  drill. 


The  Essentials. 

In  the  English  language  there  are  four  essential  forms  of 
declarative  sentences.  Examples  are  here  given  with  the  com- 
binations of  letters  used  to  distinguish  thpm  : 

s       v^ 
.lohn  walked. 
s       v)       c 
John  was  angry. 

S  V         ~  o 

John  struck  a  dog. 

S  V 

.John  was  bitten. 

There  are  some  elliptical  constructions  which  may  be  ccmsldered 
as  comlunations  of  these  forms,  e.  g., 

s        V —  o        c  s     —        —  V        c 

He  made  the  dog  angry.       He  was  made  angry. 

S       V —       o  o 

Ho  ga"e  me  a  book. 
You  should  "put  your  foot  down"  and  insist  that  every  sentence 
written  by  your  pupils  shall  take  one  or  another  of  these  forms. 
Let  them  understand  that  a  shoemaker  cannot  mend  a  shoe  unless 
the  shoe  is  brought  to  him,  neither  can  a  teacher  correct  a  sentence 
ualess  a  sentence  Is  written.  You  should  refuse  to  correct  a 
sentence  on  a  pupil's  slate  unless  he  can  point  out  the  subject  and 
verb  and  give  the  meaning  apart  from  the  qualifying  words. 
Encourage  and  assist  your  pupils  all  you  please,  but  never  erase  or 
iater'ine  anything  In  a  "  .sentence  "  that  is  wanting  in  its  essential 
parts.  When  you  find  a  verb  with  no  subject,  write  the  verb  on 
another  slate  with  a  blank  in  the  place  of  subject.  Then,  If  tlic 
pupil  cannot  supply  a  subject  you  should  strike  out  the  whole  string 
of  words,  giving  the  information  that  it  is  impossible  to  correct 
what  has  no  meaning  at  all.       Proceed  in  like  manner  In  all  cases 
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no 


vvhero  the  vorb  object,  or  complement  Ih  wanting'.  Jl'  it  upDearK 
that  the  pupil  has  a  clear  Idea  that  he  wishes  to  cxihchh  von  niav 
draw  out  the  Idea  and  build  a  complete  sentence  for  him.  first 
writing  the  subject,  then  the 
(lualifying  words. 


verb,  and  aftewards   tiling    in  the 


Do  not  try  to  make  your  pupils  urulerstand  grammatical  princi- 
ples by  lecturing  or  theorizing;  let  your  teachintr  be  entirely  bv 
practlw.  Require  them  to  follow  tlie  forms  indicated  and  to 
place  the  quallfyinjr  words  in  the  proper  positions,  and  trust  them 
o  KHisp  the  principles  in  due  time.  (Tntil  the  children  become 
ianullar  with  the  forms  of  simple  sentences  and  use  them  habitually, 
.irsument  and  illustrative  dhiKrams  are  thrown  away. 

Confltu'  your  efforts  to  the  essentials  of  sent'eu'jes  until  vour 
pupils  are  able  to  mark  these  essentials  with  the  corresponoiDR 
(•omblna1.1ou8  of  letters  and  dlstlrguish  the  several  forms  with 
reasonable  certainty.  They  should  be  re(|ulred  to  marlc  tht 
I»nncipal  parts  of  all  sentences  they  commit  t)  memovv  and  to  be 
prepared  to  mark  the  principal  parts  of  every  sentence  they  write.  If 
called  upon  to  do  so.  . 

»  « 

Lanffuajfc  is  not  "  hacd-or^an  music  "  to  lie  ground  out  with  i 
Kiainmatlcal  crank.       Using  gramniMtical  symbols  and  rules  to  ar 
extreme  is  as  Injurious  as  not  using  them  at  all. 
method  can  be  profitably  used  onlv  as  a  guide  and 
Miage  must  be  learned,  like  music,   by  practice  in 
(  r  thought  and  feeling,    not  by  thumping  notes, 
ilnimping  may  be  an  indispensable  preliminary. 

Finally,  a  most  Important  piece  of  advice:        Don't  trv  to  do 
1(1)   much  at  once;  "go  slow." 

While  this  method  is  designed  for  primary  work,  it  is  well 
.K.apted  to  the  analysis  of  intricate  constructions.  Its  function 
M  in bols  lack  the  fulness  and  detail  of  the  word  symbols  of  other 
s,\  steins,  but  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Grammar  we  have 
tound  It  to  be  of  great  value.  The  symbols  can  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  any  diagram  system.  We  have  found,  however,  that 
simply  factoring  complex  sentences  by  clauses,  and  indicating  tb« 
ivlations  of  the  parts  by  the  symbols,  fullv  serve  the  purpose  of 
fiiving  a  comprehensive  view  of  construction.  For  the  rest,  the 
(ietinitions  and  nues  of  the  text-book  serve  a  bette»-  mirpuse  than 
mu'ioscopic  symbol  modifications  or  elaborate  diagrams  that  twist 
siMitences  out  of  all  recognition. 
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These  symbols   have  been  found  voi> 
ways.     Their   chief  adviinta^o  is    in  their 
Mr.  Wing  lived   to  perfect  "their   use  and 
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into  general  favor  among  the  teachers  (^f  the  deaf 
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The  first  distinctive  efforts,  in  America,  to  touch  urticti- 
lation  nnd  lip-reading  to  the  deuf  were  made   hardly  a  quarter 
of  u  century   ago.         The  first    oral   school    was   opened   at 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  by  Miss  Harriet  Rogers,  in  1867.         But 
previous  to  that  time  articulation  and  lip-reading  were  taught, 
to  some  extent,  at  the  American  Asylum,  and  to    Miss   Eliza 
Wadsworth    ( now     Mrs.      J.      L.      Noycs )      belongs    the 
honor        of        being        the       first        regular      articulation 
teacher  in   America.         This   may    have    had    some     little 
weight  in  determining  the  advanced   position  that  the  Minne- 
sota School   has   ever   maintained   in   regard   to  oral   work. 
It  is  a  fact  that  may  surprise  some  of  our  eastern  friends  that 
this  western  school  was  among  the    earliest   to   recognize  the 
right  of  articulation  to  a   prominent  place  in  otir   American 
'  system.        Dr.  Noyes  was  a  olcse  and  thoughtful  observer  of 
the  course  of  events,  and    his  varied   experience    in  different 
schools  helped  him  in  deciding  in  favor  of  articulation    teach- 
ing.     In  his  earliest  reports  he  referred  to  the  subject,  point- 
ing out  the  advisability  of  making  special   provision  for  such 
work  in    our   School.         In   1869,   just   six  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the   School,   the   Board   of  Directors  acted 
favorably  in  the  matter,  by  passing  the  following  resolution  : 

■  Eesolved,  that  Prof.  Noycs  be  authorized  to  negotiate  in  re- 
ference to  the  employment  of  a  teacher  of  articulation,  and  report 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

Nothing  definite  was  accomplished  until  the  fall  of  1873. 
At  that  time  an  oral  class  was  organized,  under  the  instruction 
of  Ml .  A.  N.  Pratt.         This  class  was  taught    by   means  of 
.speech  and  lip-reading,  with  writing  and  the  manual   alphabet 
as  aids.     It  was  one  of  the  earliest  examples,  if  not  the  earli- 
est y  of  such  a  class  in  a  "  combined  "  school.       This  class  con- 
tinued in  existence  until  1880.     Meanwhile,  a  number  of  other 
pupils  who  showed  aptitude  for  speech  received  daily  instruc- 
tion therein  from  the  teacher  of  the  Oral  Class.        In  1880, 
visible  speech  was  introduced,  and  Miss  Fanny  Wood,  an  ex- 
perienced articu,  .tion  teacher,  Avas  employed  to  give    general 
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instruction  in  that  branch      A^^fk^,.       i    i 

in  the  full  of  Ififin  Z7         ^"^J^.^^  o^'al  class  was  organized 

Tvlffi         A  I      '''"'^'''•''^P^*^"^  uncharge  ofMiss  Marv   V 

classes  where  sneeoh  ,ii„l  l;„  ..„   i-  f"F"»  jic    laugbt  in 

struction  whilT!f  ''Pi-eading  arc  the  chief  means  of  in- 

t ton      So  much  t  T  ™°,'  P''"*'  """'  ''"^-  "^  'P-^-h  "-'""c- 
■Z'tn   1       ^      u"""'°™'"""'P''»«'"«l   !*>  being  done 

.t^.o..re!;::if;r-^^^^ 

Art  Instruction. 

.eeo/ntrnrs^hi:;::^^^^^^ 

<<ome  time  the  smallness  of  the  schoo  rendered  it  to  f' 
l«ns>ye  to  employ  a  special  art  teacher  Ye  L  ^' 
wore  not  ,W,„l,y  withont  instrnetiontlrt  duXg  t  X' 
poiiod.  txercse  boolis  in  free-hand  drawing  were  introdnc 
.1  m  each  class-room,  and  any  special  talent  for  art  wlr  et 
couraged  by  the  teachers         In    IKTJ  lu        .,    •       1.? 

«ncofthei„structors,de™te/:pL"?on'trhefZ"to'';r; 
cssons  in  drawing  to  other  classes.        Upon    he,    r^tirLT 
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Educational  Development. 


drawing  lessons  in  their  class-rooms  twice  a  week.  The  art 
room  is  fairly  well  furnished  with  casts  and  studies,  and  some 
excellent  wotk  has  been  done  there.  Wood  carving  was 
introduced  last  fall,  and  some  of  the  pupils  are  making  com- 
mendable progress  in  that  useful  branch  of  art.  This 
department  of  our  work  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  with  the 
strong  support  and  encouragement  that  it  deserves  and  will 
receive,  a  rapid  growth  and  a  promising  future  may  bo 
anticipated  with  every  confidence. 

MoiJAL  AND  Religious  Training. 


No  phase  of  the  work  in  a  school  for  deaf  children  is  of 
such  supreme  importance  as  that  which  aims  to  develop  the 
ethical  nature  of  the  child.  We  may  fill  the  mind  with 
knowledge  and  train  the  hand  to  a  skillful  use  of  tools,  but  if 
the  child  is  sent  forth  into  the  world  with  an  unstable 
character  and  blunted  moral  perceptions,  other  accomplish- 
ments will  come  to  naught.  From  the  nat\ire  of  the  case, 
deaf  children  receive  little  or  no  ethical  instruction  at  home, 
hence  the  responsibility  for  the  -characters  of  the  pupils  rests 
almost  entirely  upon  the  school  that  educates  them. 

The  Minnesota  School  is  strictly  non-sectarian  as  well  as 
non-political.  No  candidate  for  a  position  here  has  ever 
been  questioned  as  to  his  or  her  religion  <  :•  politics.  The 
religious  preferences  of  the  children's  p^ents  are  heldsatred, 
and  any  attempt  to  influence  the  pupils  « »ne  way  or  another 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant 

On  the  Sabbath  day  there  are  tw<»  religious  exercises,- 
Sunday  school  in  the  morning,  and  .sei  vices  in  chapel,  in  the 
afternoon,  by  the  Superintendent  or  one  of  the  teachers. 
Such  of  the  pupils  as  so  desire  are  \  rmitted  to  go  to  church 
in  the  city,  attending  the  churches  i  csignated  by  their  parents 
or  guardians.  For  several  years  pijst  the  priest  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  town  has  been  accustomed 
to  make  weekly  pastoral  visits  to  those  pupils  who  attend  his 
church.        Every  courtesy  has  been  extended  to  him,  and  lie 
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has  more  than  onco  testiHcd  his  appreciation  of  it         r,   • 
matter  of  regret  that  ministers  of  other  rnom  nation^  ^        'I 
do  the  same,  beeause  such  attention   from   thT.n  tor   L 

rrt;tT;h;r ''"  "■*• """ ' »-  ^  «'"-  ^^" 

As  the  system  of  discipline  of  n  school  is  naturally  a  nart 

"hi  sor'';  T'  ''1*'™'  *'••""'""■  ">»  method  o£,„r, 

th.s^School  .s  here  described,  m  the  words  of  the  Superinl; 
larger  portion  having  had  llttiJnrr.JSf''';?^'''*' ""<' much  the 

jMs  t^eVr?,TS!BTStHf  -  --»"-'  * 
the  authority  of  any  one  of  thp«^^n  Vh    '^^  *^S^^  "o*  look  upon 

of  the  superintendent.  ^^''^''^  ^"  the  same  light  as  upon  that 

devJlVTwh^iES^g'Svervrr^  genS's^tislof •"'P""^^-  ^-n 
the  superintendent  ilsues  from  M«  rfm^^^^^^H?"-  To  aid  him 
set  of  blanks  specialirpreparetffor  ?hP^^Lh!f '^  ^5°?^^  morning  a 
of  the  shops.  These  hi. in k«  nJr}^^  teachers  and  those  in  charire 
Showing  th^e  attenSce!^rh?pXrS^K^^ 
and  a  space  for  special  commeht?  At??.  ^^^^^^J  ^^  ^^^^h  pupil, 
blank,  bearing  the  name  of  ?hoAf«nn*^- ^^*^.^^°^^  «^  the  week  this 

soho'o?  Aii^'i^X^^^^pS^ot  the  p„p„.  ,„ 

liirther  in  matters  oTdlsciDHne     "^  Tt,'.  k"',""?  "°  """'orlty  to  ei 
;iic  returned  to  thfote  JvervSnt  JrS»v  ^^'',1,'''''''  "^  'he  monltOTs 

mistake,  or  act  of  disobedience    or  iLnK^^^^^'l'^  ^"  ''^^ool  that  any 
occurred  during  theTeIc  ."•fn'hrmnph^n"'''^'"''^*'^^  havj 

transgressor,     providSi    hV    ron».?J'^K*"'"''f/''«'lj' «flj"sted  bj' 
superintendent     befo?P  S^furnX' "^^^    himself    voluntarily    to   the 
^eded  by  the  puSns  i'n  m^   'ft^il^";  „_  This  understanding,  is 
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M.i"7:""^"""^">f'  '"'d  It  makes 
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boy   niitiire,  rather  than  the  rod,  or  severity  of 
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sympathy  with 
discipline. 

Under  this  system  some  very  stubborn  and  almost  incorrigible 
pupils  have  come  to  rank  among  the  most  obedient,  honorable,  and 
trustworthy  students  in  the  school.  As  an  additional  help  the 
following  has  exerted  a  very  beneficial  influence  : 

The  marking  and  grading  of  pupils  is  on  a  scale  from  cipher 
to  ten  Ten  in  all  the  duties  of  the  week,  attendance  and 
behavior,  puts  a  pupil  on  the  Roll  of  Honor,  as  it  is  called,  and  any 
student  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  has  his  name  written  on  a  large  black- 
board before  the  whole  school,  and  has  it  published  every  month  in 
The  Companion,  where  his  friends  can  see  It  also.  A  boy 
must  be  very  bad  indeed  who  is  not  influenced  by  what  his  associates 
and  friends  think  of  him.  A  pupil's  privileges,  liberty,  and  use  of 
money  during  the  half  holiday  on  Saturday  afternoon,  may  very 
properly  be  made  to  depend  on  his  behavior  during  the  week. 
Whatever  be  the  method  employed,  or  the  rule  adopted,  it  is  con- 
scientiously enforced.  A  law,  or  a  rule  adopted,  and  not  enforced, 
is  positively  demoralizing,  tending  to  a  disregard  of  law  both  human 
and  divine.  , 

A  promise  made  is  equivalent  to  a  promise  fulfilled. 

Under  this  system,  as  here  carried  out.  no  expulsions  have  occur- 
red in  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  the  entire  term  of  the  present 
administration. 

The  writer  of  this  history  desires  to  present  his  testimony 
as  to  the  excellence  and  efficacy  of  the  system  of  discipline 
above  described.  Having  observed  its  operation,  both  as 
pupil  and  teacher,  during  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  he 
regards  it  as.  about  the  best  system  that  could  be  devised  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end. 

Several  years  ago,  there  appeared  in  The  Chjnpanion,  our 
school  paper,  a  series  of  articles  entitled,  "  ItECOLLECTiOKS 
OF  AN  Old-Timer."  The  indulgence  of  the  readers  is  ask- 
ed for  the  insertion  here  of  one  of  the  "  Recollections,"  which 
has  the  merit  of  being  entirely  true,  and  of  illustrating,  in  a 
pleasant  way,  the  Superintendent's  method  of  dealing  with 
delinquents : 

•'  A  Rolling  Stone  Gathers  no  Mosm." 

liEKOKE  the  door  of  one  of  the  out-buildings  theic  lay  a  large 
liewn  stone  for  a  step.  It  was  about  four  feet  long,  one  loot 
wide,  and  ten  inches  thick.  One  evening,  two  of  the  boys. 
members  of  the  highest  class  C*  Old  Timer"  was  one  of  the  two  ), 
were  seized  with  a  happy  thought.  The  stone  lay  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  where  there  was  a  sheer  descent  oi 
forty  or  flftv  feet.       Our  two  friends  thought  what   fine  fun  it 
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<Mving  it  a  final  roll"down  i?  went  th?nd?rin''„^  ""^P  ""^^^^  '^'i^^- 
bottom.  The  two  conJnirntnJ^i'^lrr®/*"^ ''""^crashing,  to  tlie 
success  of  their  plot%'Srtk'eTwent\"^™  "*^^  ^«''«ht  o^er  Z 

make  a  "SSn'g"^"&*  on'  ThT  4!^^^^''"  %''^  ^»*<'  ^he  office  and 
naively  wonderini  what  he  coS?d  lis v*^"^^''*-  n^J^^^y  <^id  so, 
out.  The  cat  was  out  oUhc  b.^  ^^^^  ^They  scon  found 
witness  of  the  '•  stone-rolling  ''  exnloi?^  Vif''  ^^^"^ '?"  ""^e^n 
addressed  them  pleasantly  to  the  folffi..;  off  ^.^^  «uperintendent 
some  fun  last  night  rollInVth-it  «tnn„!J  "*^  ^^^^^ '  ^^"^'s,  you  had 
<an  have  some  more  tXtiin^it  hS  ^^^  "'''^V'^-  ^'^^  you 
.you  found  it.  And  inasmuch  Sf  vou  hn^rt'''in«t  ^^P^^cing  it  where 
loyourselves,  I  will  see  that  the  nS??,^'^^*^  evening's  sport  all 
'"'^S2'1?.f.'^«^^T^:?^"»b'helpi"ng15S'  ^"'"^  ^"^  ""''  «^^^«  J'«"'- 
foJ^   tJ'at"it';td  'E^e^n  t^t  tl'l^^W'^'^^^'  '^'^  '^^  office 

on  their  minds  b^fflK^S  followed'^'  "^.stforcibly  fmpreS 
Hie  were  clearly  illustrated  esneH  7v  ?ho  f  ^^"^  "P*^  9^^  ^^^ns  of 
and  heaved,  slipped  and  sta^gerS  Vhe  i^h,!!?^-  f  J^%  P"«hed 
repeated,  as  «'"KK«xeu.       -i he  labors  of  Sisyphus  were 

stone  rolling.  *^       ''"^'^  "^  ^'^s  condemned   to  do  his 

Meanwhile,    what  was  going  on  ahovp '^       th  .^ 
and  appreciative  audience  witnpflcin„  Iv  ^.Th*-- re  was  a  large  a 

in  the  school  was  there  -and  from  ?^  ^^'?  exhibition.  Every1)oy 
number  of  girls  enjoyed  the  sDoS  ^  th"'^'''^'  «f  the  third  story  a 
had  frequently  taken  nartwlfh  Ik.  ?^^^^^  ,^^^  another  boy  who 
was  he  who,  in  a  fraternal  sn7rit  hnrf  Ji'^'' '"  ^^^^^f  escapades.  It 
and  who  took  the  Sin  ffin^  ^ifl^'"!""^^'^  «"  <^he  spect^^ 

to  made  the  two  toileS  ill  thirivfn?  In'inv  tn^  ^^'"''^^'^^  calculated 

All  things  have  an  end  thon  Jh T;.  ."v?"^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  more. 
end  «eemed  lonrfn  "om"ng  •  thP^^fnnJ*!^  '*"^«'  '"?st  interested  the 
position,  while  the  two  bovf 'nintina^n  J"*'  ""^"y.  ^-eplaced  in  its 
and  dust,  retired  to  recuperate  '^'  ''"^^"^'S'-ed  with  perspiration 

Hioc^Ce^t'^oSyL'^ha'^^^^^^^^^^^         of  making  the   punishment  flt 
Moral.-'.  If  you  dance,  you  must  pay  the  piper." 
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Genekal  Remarks. 


It  is  only  of  comparatively  recent  years  that  the  general 
nublic  has  become  aroused  to  the  importance  of  giving  the 
vouth  of  the  land  an  education  of  the  hand,  as  well  as  of  the 
eve  ''^o  the  schools  for  the  deaf  belongs  the  honor  of  hav- 
ine  taKcn  the  lead  in  introducing  manual  training  in  America. 
Almost  from  the  date  of  the  earliest  establishment  of  such 
schools,  industrial  education  has  been  strongly  advocated,  and 
practised  so  far  as  compatible  with  the  means  at  hand. 
Crude  and  imperfect  at  first,  it  has  steadily  grown  in  utility, 
until  now  the  manual  training  department  of  a  school  for  the 
deaf  is  almost  co-equal  in  importance  M-ith  the  intellectual 
department. 

Manual  Trainixo  in  the  Minnesota  School. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  early  called  to  the 
necessity  of  making  provision  for  industrial  training  in  con- 
nection with  the  intellectual  education  of  the  deaf  children  ot 
the  State.  In  the  Annual  Report  of  1867,  both  Dr.  Noycs 
and  the  Board  presented  the  case  quite  strongly,  as  also  m 
the  Reports  of  the  succeeding  two  years.  The  law-makers 
were  finally  induced  to  take  action  in  the  matter,  and  a  small 
appropriation  was  made  to  inaugurate  manual  training. 

The  Cooper  Shop. 


At  that  time.  Rice  County  Avas  one  of  the  leading  milling 
counties   in  the   State.  The   banks  of  the   Cannon  ami 

Straight  rivers  were  dotted    with  flour  mills.   Consequently 
tTere'was  a  great  demand  for  flour  barrel..        This  fact, 
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coup k.(  with  the  active  and  healthful   nature  of  the  occupa- 
tion, led  the  Board  to  decide  upon  coopering  us  the  first  trade   . 
to  be  started.         The  shop  was  opened  in   January,  1S7(),  and 
gave  oinploymen^  to  twelve  boys.         After  the  first  expenses 
had  been  defrayed,  and  after  the    boys   had   become    skillful 
workmen,  the  shop  proved  to  be  solf-supporting,  and  was  the 
source  of  a  small  annual  revenue  to  the   State.         During  al- 
most the  whole  period  of  its  operation, -19  years,-it  was   in 
charge  of  one  of  the  older  boys  as  foreman.         Xo    difficulty 
was  experienced  in  disposing  of  the  Hnished  worn,  as   it    was 
oftho  best  quality.         Atone   Annual   Fair   of  the   Cannon 
Valley  Agricultural  and   Mechanical   Association,   the  shop 
ciirnedoff    the  first    prize  for    the  best    made  flour    barrel. 
With  the  passing  of  years  and   the   centering  of  the   millin- 
industry  at  Minneapolis,  together  with  the  extensive  substitu" 
tion  of  sacks  for  barrels,  coopering   became  a   less  profitable 
occupation  for  this  section  of  the  State.         Finally,   in   1889, 
the  Board  of  Directors  discontinued  it,  and  the    cooper  shop 
was  transformed  into  a  carpenter  and  cabinet  shop. 

The  Tailor  AND  vShoe  Shops. 

From  1870  till  1874,  coopering  was  the  onlv  trade 
taught  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  occuoations"  of  the 
other  boys,  the  following  "  Recollection  "  of'^  Ohl-Timor  " 
is  introduced  : 


i^^'huT'  ^'^If  ^'"T  '""^  t'"  twelve  in  the  mornS   an7  from 

wo  till  four  in  the  afternoon.       The  cooner  shon  hnv^  wm-bpri  •?!! 

tho  morning,  before  school  time,  for  arhmfr  and  a  halt'  and  for  the 

tKhor'l  en  f  wo ''''^'''  tlie  afternoon  s?S^>^'J:.£i  b%an! 

Ti   .Vi/V      H^l"^,'  l"'>"ting,  hooing,  and  weed  nir,       Thev  were  snro 
oath  to  potato-bugs.       In    the  l!  11  they  gath&ed  iu  the ''cr-ins^ 

K.tp  uiem   Dus>.        J'ortunately  there  was  another  never-falling 
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In  the  fall  of  1874  a 
trades  of  tailoring, 
All  the  boys,  except 


occupation.  Wood  v/as  the  only  fuel  then  used  in  the  Institution, 
and  ail  that  was  l)urneii  in  the  l<itchen  ranges  and  laundry  stoves, 
had  to  be  sawed  and  split.  Here  was  plenty  of  worl<  for  l)oyish 
muscles.  Under  the  direction  of  the  monitors,  the  boys  attacked 
the  great  cords  of  wood  dally.  The  large  boys  would  wield  the 
bucli  saw  and  axe.  The  smaller  ones  would  bring  the  sticks  to 
the  saw-buck  and  pile  the  split  wood. 

This  work  was  not  at  all  pleasant  to  our  boys,  esnecially  in  the 
winter.  When  it  was  cold  nnd  frosty  out  of  doors,  the  lingers  and 
toes  of  the  smaller  boys  soon  became  numb.  Then  they  asked  the 
monitor  in  charge  to  let  them  go  Into  the  house  to  get  warm.  It 
was  noticed  at  the  time  that  It  took  much  longer  for  them  to  get 
satisfactorily  warm,  them  it  did  for  them  to  get  cold  again  when 
they  came  out.  Sometimes  the  monitor  would  be  hard  to  convince 
that  the  boys  were  really  cold.  Sometimes  he  would  tell  them  to 
work  harder  to  keep  warm. 

Wood-sawing  came  to  an  end  at  last, 
new  shop   building   was  completed,    and  the 
shoe-making,  and  printing,  were  introduced. 

the  very  small  ones,  were  placed  in  the  different  shops.  This 
shop  building  was  a  two  story  wooden  structure,  located  a  few  rods 
east  of  the  barn.  It  was  destroyed  by  tire  in  1882,  being  replaced 
by  the  present  stone  building. 

In  the  full  of  1874,  tho  completion  of  the  new,  two- 
story  shop  building  was  followed  by  tho  introduction  of  two 
additonal     trades,  -tailoring  and   shocmaking.  At  the 

time  they  gave  employment  to  all  tho  boy&  of  suitable  age. 
Owing  to  the  necessity  of  employing  skilled  foremen,  and  to 
the  fact  that  much  time  must  be  devoted  to  teaching  the 
pupils  the  rudiments  of  the  trade,  these  shops  have  not  prov- 
ed to  be  self-supporting.  They  have  done  all  the  repairing 
for  the  school  and  a  considerable  amoimt  of  -eustom  work. 
It  may  be  here  remarked,  in  passing,  that  when  shops  design- 
ed for  the  industrial  training  of  boys  are  run  for  pecuniary 
gain,  they  lose  their  chief  utility.  The  tailor  shops  and 
9ho«  foctorieii  of  tho  State  now  contain  skilled  workman  who 
learned  thoir  respective  trades  here  at  our  School. 

The  two  trades  were  burned  out  in  1883,  as  previously 
noted,  but  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  much  better 
housed  in  their  present  quarters. 


Printing. 


Our     hrst     printing     office    was    opened    in    a     small 
room    off  the    tailor    shop,    in    the    spring    of    1876,    with 
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n    modcrute    supply    (,f  second    hand  type,    und    a    ^mall 
e«st-u-on   johpve.,    wL„«o    l,ed    w.us    only' 0  x  11    .nX 
Mi.    (,eorgo    W.ng  and  Mr.  1).  M.  (Jarroll  assumed  charge  of 
t     undthorouftcr   those   two    names    won,    identified    with 

with    the   School.  TA.    C^,,;,A.;.,    a  5  ^  (J   inch  folio  was 

offiT       ortn  ghtly     dnrin,.    the  school    year.     Mr.  C  r^l 

al   tet,  n   T      I-  r^r'',^"  ^'"^  ""^"''«''  ^"  the  mechanic- 
al details,   for  which  he  had  a  genius.         Jn  1877   TAe  Gopher 

ssf  Vf  w-  ^'"^^«^^^^''-  ^P«»  the  death  of  Mr.  ('-arrolf  m, 
l^Si,  Mr  Wing  succeeded  him  as  editor.  When  the  latter 
.•o.s.gned  in  the  fall  of  188.0,  Mr.  J.  L.  Snnth  took  his  place  o 

Sho.ttr  ."'"'''  ""^^  '^'"'^''"  "^^"^''^''^  ">"t  l--tion- 
oil  n^.f  '  M  ^T'^'"'  ^'''"'•^^'^  in  size,  and  became  an 
cght-page  weekly.  A  year  later,  the  word  -  Jf^^,', "  was 
•liopped,  and  the  paper  is  now  simply  The  Companimr.  The 
od  JO  ,  press  that  printed  77..  6^.^A..  was  superseded  by  a 
.ocond  hand  Universal,"  and  that,  after  doing  good  service 
or  several  years,  gave  way,  in  the  fall  of  to  1887  a 
I  ampbel!  press. 

av„utmp^nf"^'?f""^?-''  ^'  ''•■^''   ^^^"-I'ghted,  well-ventilated 

u  tment.     It  contains  two  presses,  a  paper    cutter,  proof 

e.s,   a  fine  assortment  of  type,    and  all   the  furniture  of  a 

nell    equipped      printing      office.     Besides    publishing    The 

^.;..^.«».n  weekly,   it  does  a  great  amount    of  job  work  for 

ho  three  State  Schools.     The    record  made  by  the  boys  who 

have  gone  forth  into  the  world  from   this   printing  office    is 

Olio  to  be  proud  of.  "^ 


The  Caupenteu  Shop. 


The  most    useful   trade    of    carpentering   and    cabinet 
making  was  the  last  to  be  introduced.     It  Was  ^substituted  Jo 
coopering  when  the  latter  was  discontim.ed  in    1889      The 

shop  IS      av!    irpf     5«    ,,„     : i.     ,  ,.  .  ^uui7.      xnc 

t  -,    !u   ^e.,    m   dn    impunecc    cjaUition,    lackincr    the 
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necessary  tools  and  machinery  for  wood  turning,  etc.  But 
the  pupils  employed  in  it  have  made  much  improvement  in 
hand  work,  ft  is  the  desire  of  the  School  management  now 
to  improve  this  trade  and  induce  a  larger  number  of  our 
boys  to  follow  it.  An  appropriation  is  expected  this  winter 
for  a  new  work-shop  with  suitable  power. 

Agriculture. 


Two  years  ago,  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  accordance  with 
the  recoaimendation  of  Dr.  Noyes,  approved  the  idea  of 
giving  special  in^itruction  in  the  various  branches  of 
agriculture  to  such  of  the  boys  as  desired  it.  The  desig-n 
was  to  give  weekly  iectures)  during  the  winter,  and  m  the 
spring  have  a  dass  in  out-door  work.  Last  year 
a  series  of  such  weekly  lectures  was  given  to  the  two  high- 
est classes,  by  men  of  practical  knowledge  in  th<?  several 
departments  of  agriculture.  Mr.  Olof  Pehrsson,  our  capable 
gardener,  stands  ready  to  supplement  these  lectures  with 
practical  out  door  work  during  the  coming  spring,  if  a  class 
is  formed.  The  chief  drawback,  so  far,  seems  to  bo  the  lack 
of  inclination  among  the  older  boys  to  follow  agriculture  as 
an  occupation. 


Dressmaking,   plain  sewing,  and  fXncy  work. 

This  is  the  oldest  branch  of  industrical  training  in  our 
School.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  girls  have  not 
received  such  instruction.  But  the  greatest  development 
itaa  been  made  of  late  years.  In  every  cla»s  of  graduates 
that  the  School  sends  forth,  there  are  girls  who  can  earn  an 
independent  living  with  their  needle,  and  some  of  them  luivo 
gained  quite  an  enviable  reputation  as   expert  needlewomen. 

RecogniKing  how  indispensable  habits  of  industry  and  the 
knoAv  ledge  of  some  useful  trade  are  to  the  success  in  life  of 
deaf  boys  o.ad  girls  after  leaving  school,  the  Course  of  Study 
has  been  so  arranged  that  manual  training  is  given  as  nuicli 
time  as  intellectual.         During  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
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wben  Che  pupils  aro  too  young  to   engage  in   manual   work 
they  are  ,n  the  school  room  all  day.  ^    During  the  succeed: 
;ng    yeai^  half  a  day  is  devoted  to  mental,  andL  same  time 
to  manual  mstruction. 

follow  r^. ''!,  ""T^  '''",''  ^"  '°"^"  "^^^""^'  *1^«  P"Pil«  ^^o  not 
follow  the  trades  learned  at  school.        That  fact  must  not 

be  taken  m  disparagement  of  industrial  training.        Environ 
ments  not  infrequently  render  it  advisable,   as  well  as   prX 

th^^     ■Y?^".''','"''^'^'  "P  some  other  occupation  than 
that  learned  at  school.     The  habits  of  industry  and  the  manu 

tadrsr^'t^';"  p^-^^p^  ^^"^  -  -^-^^^  -  the 

tiade  Itself.  The  fact  that,  whatever  their  occuoation 
n.y  be  our  graduates,  with  hardly  an  exceptionr  T.  " 
.upportmg  citizens,  is  the  strongest  possible  argument  „ 
favor  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  line  of 
.ndustrial  education,  and  for  the  extension  and  improvemen 
of  that  branch  of  training  in  the  future. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

.f  nh^"-'  ^"f  ""^^"^^"t  has  always  been  an  earnest  advocate 
ophy-ca  development  among  the  pupils  entrusted  to  h 
caie.        If  he  could  have  had   his  wish,   there  would  have 
been  a  gymnasium  since  the  first  years  of  his«uperintendency 

mattei  But  m  a  young  school  there  are  so    many  other 

rS7Lf"^A':.'"  P"^''^''  thatagymnasuim'hasto 
•)ido  It.  time  Out-doorsports  have  always  been  encoura^^ed 
among  the  boys.  Horizontal  and  parallel  bars  were 
P^vided   on  the   boys' playground,   while  the  girls   had  a 

V  ng  and   croquet  sets  on  the  lawn.        When  the  new  shop 

STnTtr'^''''  in  1885,  a  regular  gymnasium  was 
Med  up  m  the  spacious  basement.  Since  that  time  a 
maiked  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  carriage  and 
deportment  of  the  bovs  T.iqac  «f  r  •  ,.  '"^^  |'"" 
fiocnpnf    fK«  1      -^  ®^     "^    discipline  are    ess 

lie  men      the  surplus     energy   being  worked  off  upon  the 
g3m„astic  apparatus.         When   Barron   Hall  was  denned 
•'  ^-Me  ground    noor  room  was   reserved  for  a  gymnasium  in 
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each  wing.  It  is  now  the  desire  of  Dr.  Noyes  to  purchiisio 
additional  apparatus,  and  make  the  gymnasiums  fully  equal 
in  quality,  if  not  in  size,  to  the  most  approved  modern 
gymnasium,  and  money  is  expected  this  winter  to  enable  him 
to  accomplish  this  desired  object. 

The  boys  have  an  organization  known  as  the  "  Star 
Athletic  Association,"  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
several  years.  Its  aim  is  to  encourage  and  foster  all  manly 
sports.  There  is  also  a  military  company,  furnished  with 
wooden  guns,  which  receives  regular  instruction  in  marching 
and  the  manual  of  arms  from  one  of  the  teachers,  Avho  is  a 
member  of  the  State  troops. 

The  girls  do  not  neglect  phjjsical  training.  They  have 
classes  in  calisthenics,  with  wooden  dumb  bells.  And  it  is 
intended,  at  an  early  day,  to  fit  up  a  simple  gymnasium  for 
them  in  the  fourth  story  of  the  South  Wing. 

The  effects  of  the  physical  care  of  the  pupils  in  our 
School  are  noticeable  in  the  remarKable  freedom  from 
mortality  and  sickness  that  it  has  enjoyed  during  the  thirty 
years  of  its  history,  especially  at  those  periods  when  it  was 
unduly  crowded. 


SOCIAL  LIFE. 


It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  no  school  does  more  for  the 
social  enjoyment  of  its  pupils,  outside  of  regular  school  and 
industrial  hours,  than  does  this.  The  guiding  principle  of 
the  management  has  been  to  have  the  whole  school  comport 
itself  as  an  affectionate  family.  The  pupils  are  taught  to 
regard  one  another  and  to  treat  one  another  as  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  mutually  beneficial  influence  of  the  sexes 
upon  each  other  has  been  recognized  and  made  use  of. 
The  girls  tone  down  the  natural  roughness  of  the  boys,  while 
the  boys  tend  to  diminish  sentimentalism  and  affectation 
among  the  girls.        The  boys  and  girls  are  together  in  the 


school  room,  in  the    dining 
numerous   socinl  occasions. 
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one  side  and  the  girls  on  the  other.  Usually  there  are 
Wo  or  three  hirge  boys  and  girls,  with  an  e(,ual  number  of 
little  ones  the  design  being  that  the  elder  may  •  aid  and 
mstruct  the  younger.  This  freedom  of  association  has  been 
piactised  during  the  whole  period  that  the  School  has  been 
under   its   present  managen^ent,    and   the  general   result  has 

heen  such  as  to  recommend  it  most  strongly. 

Below  is  a  brief  programme  that  gives  an  idea  of  what  i^ 

•  one  for  the   entertainment  and  instruction   of  the  pupile 

during  the  year,  aside  from  regular  Avork. 

ilTst^aturday  evening  Of  each  month,    .    .      .    Pupils'  Sociable. 

Third        "       '•        ''       u       .,       u  i;'^^'^'"'"«^J'<^n<^  of  the  teachers. 

Entertainment  by  the  pupils. 

Fourth        "  •'  '•  i'  a  a  c* 

htereopticon    exhibition  ■ 

.^anaudefs    „irt,K,„,   (Dec  IO,..,.A„p..„p,.,.,'^~'  SlSf  5^^ 

School. 

rhrTstma?"  """'   '    '    '    '    ""T.'^r"'   '''''''''   ^^^   t^e  School.' 

Xew    ?ear ^entertainment      by     the  teachers. 

w    u,     .     ,    '^' Entertainment   by    the    nunils 

Washington's    R  rthdav  n^r  ;      pupus. 

Vrhor     n-.v  /    ■    •• Masquerade     party- 

Aiboi     Day     ....    Appropriate     exercises     by     the   School. 


TilE  RkADINg   KoOxMS. 


For  twenty  years  past  the  Scihool  has  possessed  u  retnilar 
.eading  room  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  and  for  nearly  ten 
years  there  have  been  two  such  rooms,-one  for  the  boys  and 
the  other  for  the  girls.  They  avc  abundantly  supplied  with 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  Each  contains  nearly  all  the 
^school  papers  published,  together  with  various  local  and 
'■cninty  papers,  which  are  either  sent  free  or  in  exchange  for 
ne  Compamon  Two  or  three  daily   papers,   and  leading 

magazines  and  illustrated  weeklies  complete  the  list  The 

looms  are  free  to  the  pupils  at  all  hours  of  the  day,   and 
■^lionld  any  contingency  arise  that  required  them  to  be  closed 
't  would  be  a  serious  misfc  .-tune  to    the   pupils.         They  are. 
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cheerful  rooms,  well-lighted,  furnished  with  tables,  chuirs, 
ceadingdesks,  maps,  dictionaries,  etc.,  and  we  may  rightly 
consider  them  as  most  valuable  auxiliaries  in  our  educational 
work. 

The  School  Library. 

While  the  School  was  in  its  infancy,  and  while  it  still  oc- 
cupied the  old  wooden  building  in  town,  the  beginnings  of  a 
School  Library  were  made.  The  foundation  of  our  present 
library  was  laid  by  Bishop  H.  B.  Whipple,  when  he  present- 
ed two  dozen  volumes  to  the  School.  Since  that  time  its 
growth  has  been  steady,  thmigh  ^lot  rapid.  Additions  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time,  both  by  gilt  and  purchase. 
The  most  notable  incieaso  we  owe  to  ihe  kindness  of  Mrs. 
W.  D.  Washburn,  of  Minneapolis,  who,  in  1882,  donated  316 
volumes  to  the  School.  These  have  been  placed  in  :i  sepa- 
rate book  case,  made  by  Joseph  Popki,  one  of  the  pupils, 
and  constitute  what  is  culled  the  Washburn  Library,  in 
remembrance  of  the  donor. 

At  present  the  Library  contains  1138  volumes,  cliieily  of 
juvenile  literature.  It  is  in  charge  of  one  of  our  teachers, 
Ml*.  L.  C.  Tuck,  who  maintains  it  in  admirable  order. 
Only  the  more  advanced  pupils  have  the  .privilege  of 
drawmg  bonks  from  it,  which  is  done  under  the  supervision 
of  their  tcuLhers.  Every  eflfort  is  made  to  render  the 
Library  as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the  pupils,  both  morally 
and  intellectually. 

The  No- Yes  Society. 

The  above  is  the  name  of  a  literary  society  that  has  been 
in  existence  among  the  pupils  for  quite  a  number  of  years, 
and  is  doing  a  valuable  work.  It  has  a  membership  of 
about  sixty  boys  and  girls.  It  has  a  printed  constitution 
and  by  laws,  and  a  regular  programme  of  exercises  for  th^ 
literary  meetings,  which  occur  fortnightly.  A  small 
nrembership  fee  is  charged,  and  the  money  received  isexpeiul- 
ed  in  the  uurciia^*'  of  books.     A  nice  little  library  of 
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me  h„„«ra,y  uemLcrs,  ,>nd  .«  invited  occasionally  to  eive    . 
eotme  Wfoj»  *,  y.t  it  is  entirely  the  afifair  of  the  p,  pif  b^ 

S^Ztirl    ''  -'r";  '","■""*  "«"'"'  interference'     'The 
fact  that  It  has  «x,9te<l  so  long  a„<]  has  been   conducted  in  A 

;^hich  is  a.,™y.  ide  anoro-nt,  t  S™'^;:; 


CONCLUSrOX. 


in 


The  record  is  complete  up  to  date,   and  the  writer  kv« 

Tver  r  "''■'' '"""«"'  ■■»•-'«■"'  '■">  ««rt  doni 
foHtY^itrriaZTfre""?" "  ^™^""''"  ■"  ■■^«''*' 

the  writer  has  beetlltcY ly  a  d'e"  i^rTft  tr  ^f 

X-^to'oThtwhf ''1'°" ''■"'r '^'^ '-™'^  ^'^  ^^^^ 

nno  took  him  when  a  boy,  guided  his  feet  so  carefully  in  thl 

pahs  of  knowledge,  and  lovingly  aided  him  IT^i,^«  ^e 

sclioo  has  done  for  him,  it  has  done  for  hundreds  of  other, 
and  w,    continue  to  , loin  the  years  to  come,  w  en  we  th«^' 
are  shall  have  passed  away.        Her  truest  monument  Is  not 
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LIST  OF  OrFICERS 

Of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf  for  tl      First  Thirty 
■     "      Year     from  its  Organization,  Sept.  1,  1863,  to 

July    31,1892. 


Term  of 

service 

began. 


PKESIDENS  OF    BOARD  OF  DIUECTOKS. 


George  F.  Batchelder 
George  W.  Tower 
Horace  E.  liarron 
T.  B.  Clement 


SECRETARIES. 


R,  A.  Mott 
Rev.  E.  S.  Thomas 
H.  E.  Barron 
R.  A.  Mott 


1863 
64 
70 
80 


63 
66 
67 
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TREASURERS. 


63 

64 
66 

68 
69 

80 


George  F.  Batchelder 

R.  A.  Mott 

Hudson  Wilson 

H.  E.  Barron 

Hudson  Wilson 

The  Citizens'  National  liank 

DIRECTORS. 

George  1'.  Batchelder  (called  commissioner)  63 

R.  A.  Mott  (called  commissioner)      .  63 

David  H.  Frost  (called  commissioner  63 

Gov.  S.  Miller  (ex-offlcio)    .                .  64 

Secretary  of  State  D.  Blakely  (ex-ofllcio)  64 

George  W.  Tower               .               .  64 
•Rev.  George  B.  Whipple    .                .64 

Rev.  E.  S.  Thomas               .                .  65 

Gov.  Wm.  R.  Marshall  (ex-offlcio)    .  66 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  C.  Rogers  (ex-offlcio)  66 

Luther  Dearborn                .                .  o6 
Hudson,  Wilson                   .               .66 

Horace  E.  Barron               .                .  66 

Sup't  Public  Inst.  M.  H.  Dunnell  (cx-officio)  67 

George  N.  Archibald              .                 .  68 

R.  A.  Mott                               .                  .  68 

Hudson  Wilson                      .                 .  69 

Horace  Thompson                 .                 .  70 

George  M.  Giimore                •                 •  "0 

Gov.  Horace  Austin  (ex-offlcio)             .  70 
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rnf  •n'^u^^r.'^.^^  "•  ^^-  W"«on  (ex-offlcio) 
u   ^;  9;  ^-  ^^'i^'l«  (ex-offlcio)  ' 

rn^-  •^•^-  fjllsbury  (ex-offlcio) 
George  E.  Skinner 

inty;  -t  ?•,  H "bbard  (ex-offlcio) 
supt.  Public  Inst.  D.  L.  Kioiile 
/lev.  George  13.  Wiiipple 
Gov  A.  R  McGill  (ex-offlcio) 
Anthony  Kelly 
Gov.  W.  R.  Merriam  (ex-offlcio^ 


If. 


(ex-offlcio) 


1^"R.  H.  Kinney 
•I.  L.  Noyes 
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Mary  E.  Smith 
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Annie  Ilov^e 
*Cora  A.  Howe 
Abram  N.  Pratt 
*Josephine  Pietrowski 
IS  *George  Wintr 
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:p°PenderW.  Downing 
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Manon  Wilson 
Anna  Wing 
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Mary  E.  King 
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l-anny  Wood 

*Louis  C.  Tuck 
W.  Ki  Rarr 
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Abbey  E.  Axtell 
:^;Etta  1\  McWhortor 
;'ohn  C  Watson 
;Tames  L.  Smith 
Mary  E.  Griffin 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Smith 
:  <;ssie  P.  Smith  (also  tau 
•Mary  E,  Grahnni 
;Goorge  Layton 
•M.  Lou  Taylor 
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Cora  Van  Dorin 
+Altce  J.  Mott 
Mrs.  E.  B.Smi'h 
(Jeorge  H.  Putnam 
Dwight  F.  Hangs 
DwlghtF.  McClure 
Alice  I.  Stout 
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Adda  McClure 
Mary  Kilpa trick 
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Mrs.  N   P.  Smitli 
Henrietta  Watson 
S^Mary  A.  Hull 
Adeline  R.  Hale 
Marion  S.  Coe 
Mary  J.  Jones 

ASSISTANT  MATKONS 

Mary  A.  Hull 
H.  O.  Armstrong 
CF' Fannie  Brown 
Sarah  M.  Perry 
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Ann  Byrne 
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STEWARDS. 

R.  A.  Mott 

George  W.  Tower 

Hudson  Wilson 
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H.  E.  Barron 

J.  L.  Noyes 

PHYSICIANS. 

Z.  B.  Nichols,  M.  1). 

W.  W.  Waugh,  M.  D. 

P.  G.  Denningcr,  M.  D,        . 

C.  H.  Wagner,  M.  D. 

E.  S.  Wood,  M.  D.,  oculist  and  aurist 


SUPERVISORS. 


Theron  T.  Gage 
Eugene  Doherty 
Helen  M.  Sterud 
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Lou  P.  McOvrirc 
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64 

79 

79 

81 
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89 

89 
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89 
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84 

85 

85 

89 

86 

,  , 

89 

90 

90 

90 

90 
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o.  s. ; 

J.  R.  } 
Charle 


AlTENDIX 

Fred  E.  Wines 
David  E.  .lohnson 

INSTni  t  TORS  IN  COOl'KKINO. 

Heary  Ileinrichs 
^SSB-Jumes  M.  Cosgrovc 
^•.J.  P.  Kelly 
August  Neumann 
Olof  Norllnif 
Philip  Slaven 
Olof  Norling 
.1.  i5'red.  Shanlscy 
J.  P.  Kelly 
(Joo.  A.  Harmon 

(This  trade  discontinued). 

INSTRX?CTOH8  IN  8U(>KMAKIN(1. 

O.  S.  niake 
J.  E.  Sendner 
Charles  Suess 

l^  -TRtrCTOttS  IN  TAILOUING. 

^^as-D.  M.  Evans 
V>.  h\  Munroe 
Ole  (runderson 
n.  F.  Munroe 
Anthony  Beauprc 

INSTIIUCTOKS  IN  DKESSM A  KINO. 

Sarah  M.  Perry 
HelleA.  Huntington 
Sophie  M.  Ulaikie 
Ann  Byrne 
(reorgla  A.Sutton 


91 

ei 


72 
73 
74 
76 
79 
80 
81 

8a 

84 
HI 


74 

78 
83 


74 

78 
85 

88 
8»» 


81 

85 

m 


INSTKIJCTOUH  IX  I'llINTlNO 

(ieorge  Wing 
W.  Ki  Parr 
■John  C.  Watson 
William  Ochs 

FA  KMEK  AND  LANDRC'.       iC    A  HTIST. 

Olof  Pehrssou 
<  >lof  Pohrsson 
Olof  J'chrkson 


1 1 
81 
84 


70 
83 
92 


KNGINEEIJ. 


A.  I'..  Irvine 


78 


♦Deaf 

+Teacher    of  I  ii  awing 
"^ag^  Deceased. 
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78 
74 
76 
79 

80 
81 

83 
84 
8G 
89 


78 
8.'1 


78 
85 
88 
89 


81 
8;{ 


81 
84 


74 

8!) 


V. 


AlM'KN'DIX. 


A  HRIEK  SUMMARY  OF  PUI'ILS  FORTIIIkTY  YEARS. 


Whole  numl)er  in  attendance  Sept  I, 

1K63,  to  June  I,  1892, 

Number  of  males  349 

Number  of  females  237 

Completed  grndunte's  course  123 

Honorably  discharged  69 

Dropped  from  the  roll  187 

Have  died  at  school  or  at  home  17 

Undergraduates  in  school  190 


586 
586 


Age  when  df.afni!,5.s  occurreu. 


Under  one  year 
Between  one  and  two  years 
Between  two  and  three  years 
Between  three  and  four  years 
Between  four  and  five  years 
Between  five  and  six  years 
Between  six  and  seven  years 
Between  seven  and  eight  years 
Between  eight  and  nine  years 
Between  nine  and  ten  years 
Between  ten  and  nineteen  years 
Unknown 

Nationality. 

American  167  Scotch 

German,  including  Prussians,  Jews 

Austrians,  etc.,  151  African 

Scandinavian  137  Icelander 

Irish  64  Persian 

Canadian  35  Welch 

English  IS 


CAUSE   OF   DEAFNESS. 


279 
95 
54 
42 
21 

25 

16 

9 

7 
7 

10 
21 


-     586 


Congenital  170 

Scarlet  fever  89 
Cerebro  spinal  meningitis  67 

Brain  lever  59 

Typhoid  fever  24 

Measles  20 

Sores  in  head  18 

Cold  in  head  17 

Nervous  fever  10 
Convulsions  9 

By  a  fall  9 
Inflammation  of  brain        6 

Whooping  Cough  6 

Paralysis  5 


9 
3 

3 
I 
I 
t 


586. 


Diphtheria 

Dropsy 

Teething 

Scrofula 
Lung  fever 
Catarrhal  fever 
Dumb  ague 
Small  pox 
Pneumonia 
Sun  stroke 

Various  causes  not  defin- 
itely stated 


4 
4 

4 
3 
3 

2 
2 
2 


46 


586 


I. 

2. 
3. 


Al'I'LMihN 


Vi. 


•rim  \s  8CII00I.  of  vvvjlh  uisciiaikiki.  to  .n.^io  J,  m02. 


Ill  allcnUancc  one  jcar 
III  ntteiulancu  two  years 
III  attciiilaiicc  three  years 
III  atlcnclance  four  years 
In  attendance  live  yeais 
III  attendance  six  yeais 
III  attendance  seven  yiars 
f'l  attendance  ci^jii!  years 
111  attendance  nine  years 
ill  attendance  ten  yeais 
III  attendance  eleven  years 

Avcrjgc  attendance,  5.  6  years. 


44 

IS 
U 
'4 

S3 

35 

"9 

3 


$86- 


lAnt  of  OcciiimtioiiN  iiiii'Miied  by 
hi'  i:(h«a(<>(l  yhai  Per.soiiN  «r  IMiiiiicsodi. 


Supeiiiiiendent  of  SlIkk.I 

Matron  of  School 

Teaciicrs 

Supervisors 

Arjhitcci 

Art  Student 

U.  S.  Tension  clerk 

y.  S.  Ccnuis  t'ic'k 

I'^d  iters 

Itookkeepcrs 

Meicliaiit 

College  Students 

Real  Estate  Dealer 

I'liotograplicr 

I'' ire  man 

Carpenters 

Laborers 

I'ruit  Scllei 

Seamstresses 


I'ainters 

Machinists 

Wood   Turner 

Saw  Mill  fjiiployes 

I'rinteis 

Tailors 

Cutter 

Khocmakcrs 

Coopeis 

I'armcrs 

I'^arm  laborers 

Cigar  Makers 

Harness  Makers 

Kattau  Workers 

Laundry  Assistant 

Ilarbeis 

Class  Slainer 

Dressmaker 

Doniesties 


Man-lag: o  Statistics. 

1.  Number  of  married  couples  f  both  deaf  I 

J     ^2 

2.  Number  of  married  couples  [  wife  hearing  ] 

3.  Number  of  married  couples  [  husband  hearing] „ 

Number  of  children  liorn  of   [i] „ 

Number  deaf  [Congenital] 


VII. 


ArJ'E>'Dix 


Number  ol  children  born  of  [2] 

Number  deaf 

Number  of  children  born  of  [3] 

Number  deaf  [typhoid  fever  at  3  yrs.] 


.0 
6 


I 


Deaths. 


Out  of  586  pupils  admitted  to  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf  since  1863, 
the  following  deaths  are  noted  : 

Died  at  school  •  j-  -  ^ 

Died  out  of  school  .  '  •  * 

Died  at  college  .  •  •  ' 

Killed  by  vhe  cars  .  .  •  3 


! 


I 


Corrections. 

Page  2.  Jean  Fjiiibault,  the  father  of  Alexander,  was  a 
Frenchman.  He  married  a  Dacotah  Indian.  So'  Alexander 
himself  was  a  half-breed. 

Page  3.  The  clause  begnning  "Faribault's  representa- 
tives in  the  lej?.slaturc,"  should  read,  "The  senators  from 
Hioo  County,  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Skinner,  nuw  of  St.  Paid,  and 
Hon.  Michael  Cook,  spoke  up,  etc.'" 

Pace  5.  It  would  be  uor'j  cen-rect  to  say,  "  Mr.  Frost 
lived  at  a  distance,  and  was  notable  to  attend  the  meetuigs 
And  "Mr.  Batchelder,  althoujjh  a  large  hearted,  public 
spirited  man,  was,  at  that  lime,  very  busy,  and  could  not 
spare  mtich  time  for  outside  affairs  ;  but  he  was  consulted  on 
all  important  mattei  s. " 

i>Anr.  fi.  "When  Mr.  Mott  returned  from  Ohio,  the 
rommi!*pioncrs  pl*o(^cpdcd,  etc.'' 


>3. 
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The   Institution    for  the   Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 


NKW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
1867-1893. 
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Bv  D.  GREENE, 

Principal  of  the  hntitHliou. 


THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  IMPROVED  INSTRUC- 
TION OP  DEAF-MUTES. 
The  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
bout  risTw  .'t  ""r  ''  ''''^  ^-^^^  ^-  rm,il.,  in  the 
Yorl  A  ^^^^"^  Twenty-seventh  street,  in  the  city  of  New 
YoiL      A  number  of  gentlemen,  whose  deaf  children  had  re 

tion  and   Iip-reading,  formed  a  society  for   the  purpose   of 

lt:s  "^T  1^^^^  ""'  *'^^  -proved'method  toUdeaf 
mutes  The  school  was  prosperous  from  the  start ;  the  pumls 
steadxlyxncreassd  in  numbers,  more  accommodation  w^^^ 

8fi8  ■«!,  ^^^I'l^'^^^^  report,  bearing  date   on  May  12, 
1868,  shows  that  the  society  then  had  four  hundred  and  nine 
teen  regula,  members,  who  paid  an  annual  subscription  of  te„ 
d  ::t  't'r''''  ^^^--bers,  who  paid  L  hundred 

uLo  to?  t  t  ^''°^  P"P"^'  -"«tit»t-d  a  fund  for  the 
suppoit  of  the  school.  On  the  Uth  day  of  January  18(59  the 
society  was  legally  formed  into  a  body  cLporate,  axfi  ob  led 

s  charter  under  the  general  act  of  the  State  of  kew  York  for 

Xew  ^or^^jj^:!:^^^:^^ 

tootmg  and  allowing  it  the  ..me  remuneration  for  State  and 

sl  atW  :  T  '"'"^'""  °'  ^'^  ^^^^  -'^  I^-b. 

nZ  t  '  t  rr.  "PP^-«P"*"«"  of  t-"  thousand  dollars  was 
nutde  to  enable  it  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  State  and 
'•-"ty  pupils.  The  legislature  of  1871  m^le  anothrspec'at 
appropnation  of  twent,  -five  thousand  dollars  for  the  InSu 

tZll'llI  "'  ''^P'r^^^'  1«^«'  '^^  -tool  wa.s  removed  to 
nee  la  ge  houses  adjounng  each  other,  and  situated  on  the 
^  c-.,t  sideof  Broadway,  between  Forty-fourth  and  Forty-lifth 
streets.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  1878  an  additional  house 
<ommumcating  with  the  three  Broadway  houses,  was  rented  to 
a-ommodate  the  number  of  pupils,  which  by  ihat  time  had 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  seventeen. 
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The  Institution  was  then  paying,  a  rental  of  ten  thousand 
do  lavs  per  annum  for  the  four  houses  which  it  occupied,  and 
yet  the  accommodations  were  inadequate,  and  numerous  ap- 
plicants for  admission  as   pupils  had  to  be  refused.      The 
trustees,  therefore,   determined  to   erect  a  suitable  building 
upon  the  plot  of  ground  comprising  twelve  city  lots  and  form 
mg  the  block  fronting  on  Lexington  avenue,  west  side,  between 
Sixty-seventh  and  Sixty-eighth  streets,  which  they  had  acquired 
on  July  6,  1870,  from  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  "und 
on  a  ninety-ni^ne  years'  lease  at  a  rental  of  one  .lollar  iter  an- 
num.    Accordingly,  the  beautiful  home  which  the  Institution 
now  occupies  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars.      From  bequests,  donations,  etc.,  the 
society   had   accumulated   the   nucleus   of    a   buildinc.   fund 
amountmg  to  about  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  bafance  of 
the  cost  of  the  building  was  raised  by  ^ssuing  building-loan 
certificates  of   two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  payable  after 
ten  years.       The  corner-stone  of  the  stru(.ture  was  laid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  on  October  4,  1880,  and  at  the  begin- 
amg  of  the  following  school   year,  in  September,  1881,  the 
school  was  removed  to  its  new  and  permanent  quarters. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1887  an  annex  to  the  Institution  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty-six  thousand  dollars,  to  accom- 
modate the  technical  training  department  and  art  studio 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  from  year  to  year  is 
mdicated  by  the  following  table : 

In  1867  the  school  numbered  lOpui^ils;  1868,  23-  1869  34. 
1870,  50;  1871,  75;  1872,  78;  1873,  87;  1874,  103;  '1875,' 103- 
1876,  110;  1877,  110;  1878,  117;  1879,  131=  1880,  133     1881 
155;  1882,  170;  1883,  187;  1884,  184;  1885,  178;  1886   194 ' 
1887,    193;    1888,    204;    1889,    206;    1890,   212 ;    1891,' 211 ;' 

The  system  of  instruction  which  prevails  in  the  Institution 
IS  what  IS  known  as  the  oral  method.  The  pupils  are  taught 
to  speak  orally  ,ud  audibly  and  to  understand  what  is  said  to 
them  by  observing  the  movements  of  the  speaker's  lips  The 
instruction  is  purely  and  exclusively  .,ral,  and  signs  and  the 
manual  alphabet  are  not  employed  in  the  school-room 

In  addition  to  acquiring  the  use  of  articulate  speech  and 

earning  to  read  from  the  lips,  the  pupils  are  instructed  in  all 

those  branches  which  are  taught   to  hearing  children  ,n  th. 

common  schools.    The  programme  of  studies  in  use  compri^s  ■ 


i 
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Articulation, 

Lip-reading, 

Penmanship, 

Reading, 

Language  IcMSons, 

Composition, 

Arithmetic — complete. 


Chemistry, 

Physiology, 

Natural  Philosophy, 

Natural  History, 

Geography, 

History, 

Geometry. 


Drawing — free-hand,  from  copies,  casts,  and  natural  ob- 
jects ;  also  instrumental  drawing. 
The  course  of  technical  instruction  which  was  adopted  in 
this  Institution  is  based  upon  the  well-known  principles  that 
of  late  years  have  been  advocated  by  the  most  eminent  educa- 
tors of  this  country.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
pupil  such  general  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand  as  will  be 
of  use  to  him  in  after-life,  no  matter  what  trade  or  occupation 
he  may  follow.  Since  it  would  be  impossible  to  teach  all  our 
pupils,  or  even  a  portion  of  'them,  the  special  pursuits  by 
which  they  are  to  earn  a  living,  we  do  not  attempt  to  prepare 
them  for  any  particular  trade,  but  instruct  them  in  certain 
mechanical  principles  which  underlie  all  trades,  and  try  to  give 
them  a  proficiency  in  the  use  of  certain  classes  of  tools  which 
most  mechanics  employ.  The  mariual  training  of  our  boys 
and  girls  is  commenced  on  the  very  first  day  on  which  they 
come  to  us,  and  is  continued  till  they  leave  school.  The  whole 
course  of  industrial  instruction  comprises  : 

1.  Kindergarten  exercises. 

2.  Drawing. — Free-hand  and  instrumental. 

3.  Construction. — By   the   use   of    paper,  pasteboard,  and 
clay — of  the  forms  drawn. 

4.  Needle-work. — Plain  sewing  in  all  its  forms,  by  hand  and 
machine. 

5.  Dressmaking.- -  Measuring,  cutting,  fitting,  and  draping. 

6.  Cooking. — Preparing  of  plain  meals,  such  as  are  within 
the  reach  of  people  in  moderate  circumstances. 

7.  Wood-work. — By   the   use   of   all   the    ordinary    wood- 
working tools. 

8.  Metal- work. — Forging,     tempering,     welding,     casting, 
chipping,  filing,  soldering,  finishing,  and  lacquering. 

9.  Use  of  Machiae  Tools. — Turning  of  wood  and  metals, 
making  screws,  gear-wheels,  and  other  parts  of  machinery. 

10.  Laboratory  Work. — Simple  experiments  in  physics  and 
chemistry. 


67th  Stree> 


68th  Street. 
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11.  Art  Work. — Oil  painting  and  clay  modelling. 

The  kindergarten  work  is  practised  with  all  pupils  under 
ten  years  of  age.  There  are  two  lessons  of  this  kind  given 
every  day,  each  of  them  lasting  half  an  hour. 

Drawing,  which  is  considered  the  indispensable  basis  and 
necessary  accompaniment  of  manual  training,  forms  part  of 
the  regular  programme  of  every  class  in  the  Institution.  The 
pupils  of  the  lower  classes  receive  three  lessons  of  half  an  hour 
each  every  week,  but  in  the  advanced  grades  two  full  hours  in 
the  week  are  spent  in  free-hand  and  two  hours  in  mechanical 
drawing. 

Construction  work,  which  is  to  consist  of  cutting  out 
■various  forms  in  paper,  pasteboard,  and  thin  wood,  also  in  pro- 
ducing simple  relief  forms  in  clay,  is  practised  with  those  of 
the  pupils  who  are  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Two  hours  of  each  week  are  devoted  to  this  branch  of  indus- 
trial instruction. 

The  little  girls  are  taught  sewing  on  two  afternoons  in  the 
week,  the  lessons  lasting  one  hour  each,  and  the  older  girls, 
who  attend  the  class  in  dressmaking,  work  twice  a  week,  two 
hours  each  time. 

The  cooking  classes  are  four  in  number,  each  of  them 
receiving  one  lesson  of  two  hours  per  week. 

The  workshops  are  intended  for  boys  over  fourteen  years 
of  age,  but  such  as  are  exceptionally  strong  and  well  developed 
may  be  allowed  to  enter  the  shops  before  they  are  fourteen 
years  old.  Instruction  in  shop  work  is  given  on  four  after- 
noons of  each  week,  from  four  to  six  o'clock,  by  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  civil  engineer,  graduated  from  the  Stevens'  Institute 
of  Technology,  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  by  a  competent  as- 
sistant. 

Object  lessons  in  physics  and  chemistry  are  given  to  all 
pupils  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  comprehend  these 
branches.  They  are  taught  how  to  manipulate  the  necesfc,  vy 
apparatus  and  to  perform  simple  experiments. 

Girls  and  boys  who  have  developed  special  artistic  talents 
in  drawing  are  admitted  either  to  the  class  in  oil  painting, 
which  is  in  session  every  Saturday  morning  from  nine  to  twelve 
o'clock,  or  to  the  advanced  class  in  clay  modelling,  which  is 
open  twice  a  week  for  two  hours  each  time.  These  two 
classes  aie  under  the  charge  of  well-known  artists. 

Tha  former  pupils  of  the  institution  have  organized  a  society 
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known  as  the  Deaf-Mutes'  Union  League.     The  obiects  of  thi« 

members  and  the  promotion  of  their  general  welfare. 

Ihe  present  pupils  maintain  a  society  called  "The  MeiTv 

.^jo;ment.''^  ^'^"^^  ^^  '""^  ''''''''''  '^  ^^^^'^  ^--^ 
The  following  lists  give  the  names  of  the  trustees,  teach- 
ers, and  employes  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1893 : 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
For  the  year  1892-'3. 

-President. 

Marcus  Goldman. 

Mrst  Vice-I^resident. 

AXFBED    S.    HeIDELBACH. 

Second  Vice-President. 
Simon  Goldenberg. 

Treasurer. 
Louis  Goldsmith. 
Trustees. 
David  Bachrach,  Marcus  Goldman, 

August  Blumenthal,  Louis  Goldsmith, 

Emil  Calman,  j^^,^3  Hammerslough, 

Dr.  M.  L.  Chaim,  Alfred  S.  Heidelbach, 

Simon  Davidson,  Nathan  Herrmann, 

Julius  Ehrmann,  s^^^el  Sachs, 

Simon  Goldenberg,  Ansel  Weinberg, 

Alfred  Zucker. 
Secretary. 
Hermann  Mosenthal. 

OFFICERS    OF    EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT. 

I^rincipal. 

D.  Greene. 
Teachers. 

S.  L.  D.  Summers, 
C.  H.  Summers, 
G.  W.  Hutchinson, 

T.  A.   HUMASON, 

L.  M.  Cooke, 
M.  E.  Comstock, 
J.  D.  Wright, 
M.  G.  Seay. 


D.  L.  Elmendorf, 
M.  E.  Potwin, 

L.  J.  Smith, 

E.  B.  Nesbitt, 
V.  Reamy, 

M.  Marshall, 
I.  A.  Pabmele, 


j^jvm.w'siv.-'^ 
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2%acher  of  Oil  Painting. 

Max  Eqlau. 

3'eachero/  Clay  Modelling. 

Chas.  A;  Lopez. 

Teachers  of  Mechanic  Art. 

Harvey   F.    Mitchell,  C.   E. 
J.  H.  De  Groodt. 

Teacher  of  Cooking  Classes. 
Mrs.  T.  Nesbitt. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

Attending  Physician. 

L.    M.    MicHAELia,   M.  D. 

Oculist  and  Attrist. 

H.  Knapp,  M.  D. 

Dentists. 

Dr.  E.  FuERTH.  Dr.  Geo.  J.  Otterbourq. 

Steward. 
E.  E.  Hoffman. 

Matroti. 
Mrs.  M.  Harris. 

Supervisors  of  Girls. 
Mrs.  B.  Maouire.  Miss  N.  Einq. 

Supervisors  of  Boys. 
Francis  W.  Nuboer.  Miss  E.  L.  Carmienckb. 

Hospital  Nurse. 
Miss    E.   McLEAtT. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST   OF   PRINCIPALS   OF  THE 

INSTITUTION. 

B.  Engelsman,  March  1,  1867  to  September  1,  1869. 
F.  A.  Rising,  September  1,  1869,  to  March  1,  1873. 
D.  Greenberoer  (now  D.  Greene),  since  March  1,  1873. 
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Address  by  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard, 


OP   WASHINGTON,    D.    0. 


The  Ponnding  «,d  Early  Hi,t.r,  of  the  Oarke  In.tit„tton. 

As  the  am  President  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
Imve  been  requested  to  „,ake  a  fe>v  remarks  at  the  o-^in^^J 
these  anniversary  exercises.    I  shall  speak  brieiiv  of  The  iLi 
entsw;,ch  led  to  the  origin  „f  the  school,        early  dyVad 
friends  ,ts  finanoial  and  educational  succes^.  ' 

In  March,  1864,  I  presented  a  petition  to  the  Lerislature  of 
Massachusetts  praying  for  a  charter  for  a  school,  in  whch  the 
deaf  should  be  taught  to  speak  and  read  from  the  ips4h  s  „s  I 
behove  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  school  for  th^s  pu  pole  , 
the  United  States     This  application  was  opposed  by  thefri  nd 
of  the  American  Asylum,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  avisiouarv 
reject  and  attempting  the  impossible.   Dv  S  U  HoZZ^TlI 
Boston,  earnestly  seconded  the  petition  and  app!arld  w  th    '. 
e  ore  the  Legislature.     Our  effort,  wore  unsuTe     u,  Id  o" 
position  was  re  ected.    I  determined  to  show  that  °t  wa 
not  a  visionary  project,  and  meeting  Miss  Rogers  who  1.  iK 
teaching  a  deaf  gir,  by  articulation*  we  defe:^^  to  Zl^Z 
small  school,  so  that  when  we  again  appealed  to  the  uZ7 
are  we  could  show  the  results  of  our  new  system     A  fmal 
und  was  raised.     Our  plan  was  advertised  i„  the  papts  "'" 
lifter  SIX  or  eight  months,  we  found  si.x  pupils  with  .vhl!:, 

iiie  Hon.  Mr.   lalbot,  brother-in-law  of  Mhs  Rogers   soon  h« 
came  interested  in  onr  work,  and  was,  with  rnytZturs"' 
born,  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  scliool  ^*''" 

In  the  Autumn  of  1866,   Mr.  Talbot  and  myself  called  on 
W.  Bullock  and  asked  him  in  his  message  to  the  UgTslature 
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to  refer  to  our  school  and  favor  an  application  we  intended  to 
make  for  a  charter  for  it.  To  our  great  surprise,  he  told  us 
that  ha  had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in 
Northampton  offering  $50,000,  if  a  school  for  the  Deaf  could 
be  established  in  Northampton.  The  name  of  this  gentleman 
— Mr.  Clarke— was  not  given  to  us. 

Gov.  Bullock  referred  at  considerable  length  to  the  offer  of 
Mr.  Clarke  and  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  School  for 
the  Deaf  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.     That  por- 
tion of  his  message  was  referred  to  a  joint  committee,  of  which 
our  Mr.  Dudley  was  Chairman  on  the  part  of  the  House.     Nu- 
merous meetings  of  the  Committee  were  held,  most  of  them  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.     The  Committee  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  discussion  by  the  Principal  and  some  of  the  teach- 
ers and  officers  of  the  American  Asylum  of  Hartford,  in  oppo- 
sition, who  honestly  believed  that  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the 
Deaf    to  establish  a  school  wherb  articulation  should  be  the 
method  of    instruction.     On   the  other  side,  Dr.  Howe,   Mr. 
Sanborn,  Mr.  Talbot  and  myself  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee.    They   visited   the  school   at   Chelmsford   and   my   little 
daughter— now   Mrs.    A.    Graham    Bell— appeared   before  the 
Committee  with  her  mother  and  governeso. 

This    Committee   reported   a   bill    establishing   a  school   at 
Northampton.     And  though  favorably  received,  we  were  by  no 
means  certain  of  carrying  it  through  the  House,  for  it  was  op- 
posed by  two  of  the  best  speakers  and  ablest  men  of  Massachu- 
setts, Richard  H.  Dana  Jr.,  and  Harvey  Jewell.     These  gentle- 
men, or  their  friends  and  connections,  were  from  Hartford  and 
knew  the  good  results  accomplished  by  that  school,  and  believed 
that  signs  were  the  only  means  by  which  the  deaf  could  be  taught. 
It  was  then  that  our  worthy  President,  Mr.   Dudley,  rose  and 
spoke  in  our  behalf.     He   knew  the  deaf  could  be  taught  to 
speak,  and  wanted  his  deaf  child  to  be  taught  to  say  father  and 
mother.     He  spoke  with  full  knowledge,  from  a  warm  heart, 
and  his  elocjuent  words  convinced  the  House,  and  the  bill  was 
carried  triumphantly. 

The  Clarke  InstitutisU  vas  organized,  and  at  its  first  meeting 
in  October,  18G7,  Eo«  .'>smyn  Baker  was  appointed  treasurer, 
and  immediately  M.  C'lirko  gave  to  the  institution  fifty  thou- 
sand   dollars.       The   corporation   voted    that   an    articulation 
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ei»,  wien  lio,  littio  .olio,,:  8l,(,uld  1,0  transferred  tliere    ».  th« 

of  .'go.     It  >v,»  ,.1,0  dooido.!.  tl„.t  it  ,*,„Id  be  ,.  f„,°    vCd 
home  «cl,o„l,  ,u,d  tl,e  i,„l„o„ce  of  l,„„,e  be  secred  tolL    ™ 
piK  not  .lo„„  ,„  ,ol,„ol  hours,  but™  tho  ,,l,.v  i-rounl    nd'l 
mea  ,  ,,  te„da„t,  ,d.„y,  being  with  the  children'    ttily 
.  nd  teaehers  „ttn,gat  table  >vith  their  pupils.     This  home  in 
iluenee  and  constant  contact  of  the  teacher    with  the  p^ipn!  ha 
been  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  has  enabled  »    to  .cl  e,e 
to  so  largo  an  eitent,  the  object  we  sought  ' 

Ve  knew  little  of  the  German  method  of  instruction    but 
.y.ss  Rogers,  and  her  successor  Miss  Yale,  have  from  t  L  .„ 

they  have  at  h«t   made  this  school  0,70?  .  J  b  st  of    t. 
kmd  ■„  the  world.     Though  at  first  we  thought  it  w„„M  be 
hardly  ,,„ss,ble  to  teach  the  congenitally  deaf  t?  speak  Ind  re^ 
from  the  lips,  yet  we  soon  found  they  could  be  tLlu.LT 
record  of  the  very  flrst  year  shows,  that,  of  the  twf  ty  1  Is 
even,  or  a  majority,  were  either  congenitally  deaf  or  h!d  bsi 
their  hearing  at  two  years  or  under,  and  before  they  had  ae 
q.."-ed  any  language.    The  number  of  such  pup  l7tan"htt 
oar  school  has  been  continuallyincreasing  and  now  over  sfventv 
per  cent,  are  of  that  class.     They  are  no  longer  dumb    Jo    th' 

Zanrren^™""'"'"  ""'^  ''""'  ^»'»   '""  ^oS'^ 
Our  Institution  from  the  outset  has  been  visited  by  the  Prin 

c  pals  and  teachers  of  schools  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  coun    v 

who  have  come  to  observe  our  methods  of  instruc  ion  and  th^; 

a  knowledge  of  our  mothods  has  been  carried  far  a,°d  wide 
At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 

reaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,   held   this  summer    it  was 

0  ;;,r:'-;rr"""' "i '''"'^'^^^ °' '■'"■  -'>°°' "'Wired 

NoTB.-Theremainiug  part  of  this  address  is  „mitted.         • 


'Address  of  F.  B.  Sanborn. 


CONCORD,    MASS. 


The    report    made   by    Horace  Mann    in   1844-5     led    the 
schools    at    Hartford    and    New  '  York,    then    the  largest   in 
America,    to   take   measures    for  at   least  imitating  son.e   of 
the    Jjuropean    schools   which    preserved    speech    and   taught 
articulation  ;  but  these  measures  were  not  followed  up  as  they 
might  have  been,  and  have  since   been   in   the  same  schools 
Consequently,    when  in  1864,    those  persons  in    Massachusetts 
who  had  more  faith  in  oral  teaching  began  to  ask  for  a  school 
conducted  on  that  system,  there  was  not  a  single  teacher  of  ar- 
ticulation in  any  American  school.     It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
question  was  brought  officially  to  my  notice,-since  the  Hart- 
ford  School  was  then  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  State  Charities,  of  which  1  was  secretary  from 
f'itT  n'^t^'    *"  October  1,  1868.     When  in  the  latter  part 
ot  1864   Dr.  Howe  became  a  member  of  this  Board,  (of  which 
he  was  Chairman  from  October,  1865,  for  nine  years,  in  which 
office  T  succeeded  him),  the  cause  of  oral  instruction  had  a  pow- 
ertul  support,  in  a  position  where  something  could  be  done  to 
promote  it. 

In  March,  1864,  Mr.  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard  of  Cambridge 
a  terward  our  first  President.  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  then  Presiden; 
of  Harvard  University,  Rev.  James  Dunn  and  others,  petitioned 
the   Massachusetts  General  Court  for  an  act  to   in 'orporute  a 

♦Only  the  closini?  pages  of  this  address  are  here  given. 

('3) 
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school  for  the  deaf  in  which  the  oral  method  should   be  used 
In  accordance  with  this  request,  a  *bill  incorporating  such   a 
chool  was  introduced  in  the  House.  March  16th,  1864!  ar.d  re- 
fen-ed  to  the  committee  on  Public  Charitable  Institutions,  which 
gave  hearings  for  some  three  weeks,  and  then  reported  promptly 
in  the  Senate,  April  12th,  that   the  bill  ought  not  to  pass      In 
making  their  final  report,  May  11th,  (Senate  Doc.  287,  1864)  the 
committee  gave  this  reason  for  stifling  the  movement  "The 
present  condition  of  the  State  finances  does  not  warrant  the  ex- 
pense  of  such  an  experiment,  and  yet  we  hope  private  benevo- 
lence  here  will  prosecute  it  (the  German  method    and  we  would 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  Trustees  of  Hartford  that  a  still  far 
her  and  more  thorough  trial  of  the  method  might,  under  their 
hands,  be  more  successful,  or  at  least  forever%eUle  the  com- 
parative merits  of  these  different  systems  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb.       Ihe   recommendation  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee just  quoted,  apparently  had  no  effect  at  Hartford,  as  no 
teac^her  of  articulation  was  employed  there  between  18^3  and 

Later  in  the  same  year,  two  distinct  and  independent  move- 
ments were  made  towards  teaching  articulation,  the  one  in  New 
York,  the  other  in  Massachusetts.  That  in  the  city  of  New 
lork  looking  towards  the  introduction  of  the  oral  method  for 

June  sr7  ^  TT  ''"'""  ""'  ^^'^^'"^  *'^«-'  --^^-^-- 
June     1864    by  Mr.  Bernard  Engelsmann,  a  former  teacher  in 

Ml.  Deutsch-s  Jewish^chool^at  Vienna.f     He  began  to  receive 

should  be  IncCo  a*ed'  as  fhe  mI1«  .  l^'L"'!'""'"  ""■  """^^'^^'^  »°^  «^«  "'»'«'  «««" 
lowed  five  thouTnd  dollar  a  f::TZ^LT''\  '°^  ".«'''  Mute«.-they  to  be  al- 
Charge,  .ro.  the  State  of  uLIIZ^Z^u'  Ret'o  "s  'i:nZ'i:i^Vr''' l^  "' 
memberof  the  LeeislatlvfiPnmmift^         ..       .        '  '        Upton,  Mass.,  then  a 

ion  was  uudoubSy  owing  toT  thus  September  7th,  ISl^.-'-Cur  decU- 

Asylum  at  Hartford'  Tts  Irlnolpal  Mr  sCe  I  '^\l'''^''^  °'  *"-  D-'  -d  Du-b 
ton  and  about  the  State  HZrr/oil^'  ^'' "«•*"«  others,  spent  some  time  at  Bos- 
saohusetts  School  LrDe!f  Mules  Thelann''"  f . *'*'  '''-'^oration  of  vhe  Ma.-  ' 
quite  opposed  to  that  at  HarSrd  I  think  It  sa7«  t  '"^^^^''^f  ^'''^°''^  '"  '*  '«« 
teachers  from  Hartford  was  alarte  hIT)  1  .  «  **^  ^^"^  *^^  opposition  of  the 
ally."    Mr.  Dudley  then  irtti«J!?^  ^  '°""''"''  ^''""»  -^^'^^t^l  *»>«  "111  fln- 

there  were  probably  more      sLS  '.'J""'""'''"  """^  ""«  P""""  ^""'"K.  ^ut 

State  House  three  years  later  "'""""^  '""  ^*'-"'"-"  ^•'owed  Itself  fl  the 

tMr.  EuKelsmauu  landed  from  AuatiiR  in  Mo,-  10,1.        ^  , 
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individual  pupils  that  summer,  and  before  the  winter  of  1864-6 
had  a  small  school,  directed  solely  by  himself.  It  was  not  until 
Febr„„,  „,  1867,  that  the  parents  of  his  pupils  formed  a  soci- 
ety  to  sustain  it,  which  was  incorporated  January  11th,  1869 
under  the  name  which  it  still  bears  of  "The  Institution  for  the 
suTZt!.  i"«^;;"^*'°"  "^  ^^-^  ^utes.-    But  the  school  itaelf, 

«S,  ^/'^  ^'^^'   ""^  ^^''    '"'"ber  under  instruction 

^^ZZ^:     ''''''''  ^-  ^'--  ^^  "^^«  -'-^'  however. 

It  was  in  November,  J 864,  that  Miss  Eogers,  knowing  little 

Yoik  school  just  mentioned,  nor  of  the  attempt  to  introduce 
the  oral  system  i  Massachusetts,  took  a  little  deaf  girl  (Fannv 
Gushing)  as  a  pupil  for  the  winter.  She  had  then  no  expe^! 
ence  in  teaching  deaf  children,  but  had  known  something  of  the 
instruc  ,on  g,ven  to  Laura  Bridgman,  since  her  eldest  sister  had 
been  a  teacher  at  Dr.  Howe's  School  for  the  Blind  in  SorBos- 

r .  :      i    7  "*  ^'^'  ""'  ^"'^  ^""^^^  ^*«''«  »  P^rt  of  each  day. 
Laura  Bndgman  was  never  taught  to  speak,   and  when  Mb 
Roge..^ decided  to  take  Fanny  Gushing,  she  knew  of  no  Le  ! 
can  instance  where  speech  had  been  imparted  to  the  deaf  ;  al- 

bv  f S     '    T:}  '"""  ^^''' '^^^'^^^  ^^^"«  b^^"  taught  to  speak 
by  the  desire  of  then-parents^      she  thought  '«  What  ha^ 

sachusetts,  to  introduce   he  -aTlth^         "°  knowledge  of  any  movement  in  Mas- 
beat  know^  tothem  andlhioh  h.^  .  ,T.    ^^^^'  """"■•"^  ^^""^'^  »«>«  «y«tem 

hundred  years     It  dnp«  T.  Prevailed  In  Germany  at  that  time  for  nearly  a 

Which  wlXnDSrve;LTerfX''rfh'''^'"'  Institution,  at  the  head'of 
hostnitytothlsGermrscho;!  o™Sr/    '''' ^T""'  ""'■  ''''''•  """"'e^ted  any 
erman  scnool,  or  sought  to  oppose  Its  incorporation  in  1889 

lJ?Vorcl°;p'p'''S'8£''"Tjr'*'*f."  Tr.''''^''  ^"^^'^^  «-'-  '-  April, 
by  his  'ather/joLhIn  WhippleTrth°e  Wi"? ,r'r''  ""^  '''"'''''''^ '''  -"»«  '-^'^ 
an  interesting  letter  to  S tge  (Ap^U  tt  '^rT  °''  "'  T'  **  ^°^*°° '  '^"'^  ■" 
education  at  home  by  his  father  H«  wll  k  ^^'  ^"°  "^'^^^  *°  "'''"'""'  "'  •>'« 
8tructed  by  his  father  before i  ^nll  ""^^^^rch  15,  1826,  and  was  so  well  in- 
read  the  lips  of  his  teachers  He  w««  "«/*%"»'«  »"  ««>  t"  the  common  school,  and 
totake  par^tinanordrr;^nrarn:?rprb^^^ 

:^;:r=:^i::^^-r=i;r;:-^~^ 

naid.thenCommlsslonerof  Edu^atlni.rr  '■*''^^*""'   '^'■-  """''y  »»>•- 

cord.  Mass.,  William  fi/Fowle  and  i  ^'•-   Edward  Jarvis  of  Con- 

examination  will  be  given  lubseqlntiy.  ''"''"°"-    '""^  '"'^'^""*  "'  *^'« 
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before  taking  he'itt  ^Zu7T""u'  ''°«'"  '"  'l'™"'  ""'' 
visited  Mrs.  He,n.yL;lt"  plr'  ^°T  '"  ""lerica,  she 
Miss  Jeanie  Lipnitt   hS  hi     ^'°"""'™'  "!'»««  a»..gMer,  „ow 

but  t«  «,-d      thacl  be?;  r       -.    °":  '""  ■"""  »'"'  '-""""i 

Howe,  whose  success  in  teti  .'  '"'  "'  "'"  '^'''"'  "«  »■•• 
made  him  know"  tomlnvT  ^^  '""'"  "''-'S™"".  ""turaliy 
Mrs.  Lippitt"  ,d  i  e?,ster  Td"":  'T^  "'"''''■™  '»««-'»« 
and  in  864,  at  tl  e  ailf  mv  f  /'"  ''™"'''  "'■""^  »'  '"""^ 
advanced  near  y  asZ  in  '7'";.""'  'l'"""  ""^■"'ly,  and  had 
age.     Lin.re!diL  n/  "l"«"t'on  as  other  children  of  her 

bf   Mis  'Roger  '  ft  LTZVT  t'""™'"  "''" '  ^-P'")-^^ 

with  her  pupTl    ?l  ink  J  '    r      "' '""  "'"  """">»l  ''Pl'abe 

child's  ear!^,  in  "del,':  enT  t,  ""'^^^.»'>  "<•  '<-  ">o 
best  to  combine  the  ma  ,n»  !  ^^  ,  °  """'  '^'"'^"^  ''  "««  »<" 
parents  their  cho  IZllte  Z'l  Tt'  "','"  ""  ^''™  *^ 
of  Miss  Kogers,.  thevchose  .  j.  ,:d  „  '  'f .  '•  'V  ^  ""^''"°" 
the  manual  alphabet  was  then'^aL't. V  "\  "l  "  ".'r  "'"'" 
aged   her  in  this  abandonment  of  the  '..^I\   '  ^  '""" 

which  Miss  Rogers  has  never  since  f.vorerii"  """""''" 
".th  her  single  pupil,  i„  the  spri",g  „  "s  5'  vIT7  ""'"''' 
want  ng  to  snend  hpr  timo  .  -A  .  '  ^^'^^    sogers  not 

teach,  and  wWle  meditatT„/h      T  """''  "'"'^^  '°'-  ""'"'^  '» 

'---^^^^^^^^^ 

a  newspaper  artic-le  in  my  study  -  I  ion  f Tf'  whereupon  Mr.  Rice  said.  "There  is 

uulessitwereforyou."  He  then  pr.ildaprrte'dL?*''^ ''"'''  '*  ""  *''-'"  ^--i 
before,  (probably  by  Dr.  Edward  H  ri»lt    *  P'^'^'ed  letter,  written  from  Bi?rlin  veara 

accnjnt  of  a  visit  L  the  trl\"horwh:trd''"r^°"°"  •^'^^«"^^'*">'  ^'^"""-n 
save  her  the  first  practical  knowledge  of  thTo  ''"■''  "'"*^'"  *"  «P«'"'-      This 

and  heard  JeanieLippitt  for  an^umr   did  Ih      T*°  "''^"•^^  but  not  till  she  saw 

"  It  «eemed  to  me  like  a  miracle,  IdnevertefTrfrw''  "'"  "P"^"''''"«  -"'<i " 
m-'nentr  •  *"'*  "•'"^^  •"""'•f  Ui.l  I  experience  such  intense  en- 
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whose  deaf  daughter  (now  Mrs.  Alexander  Graham   Bell)  was 
then  a  child  needing  instruction.and  receiving  it  orally  at  home.* 
Mr.  Hubbard  desired  to  see  Miss  Rogers  and  her  pupil  in  Bos- 
ton ;  and  they  visited  Mrs.    Lan^son  (November  7th,   1865,)  to 
meet  him,— Miss  Rogers  supposing  she  was  only  to  meet   Mr. 
Hubbard.     But  he  had  invited  other  gentlemen  to  be  present, 
among  them  President  Hill  of  Harvard,  and  Rev.  Edward  N. 
Kirk,  then  an  eminent  clergyman  in   Boston.      Dr.  Kirk,  after 
seeing  what  progress  Fanny  Gushing  had  made  in  a  year,   drew 
up  a  certiticate,  which  was  signed  by  himself  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen  present,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  seen  a  deaf  child,  taught 
to  articulate  and  read  the  lips  by  Miss  Rogers,  and  had  heard  her 
perform  these  exercises.      This  certificate  and  a  brief  advertise- 
ment soliciting  pupils  was  then  inserted  by  Mr.  Hubbard  in  sev- 
eral  of  the  Boston  newspapers  ;  and  gradually  parents  responded 
and  pupils  came  in.  and  the  little  school  was  opened  June  1866, 
at  Chelmsford    >vith  three   pupils.'f      During   that  month  two 
others  presented  themselves,  another  entered  in  September  and 
two  more  in  the  spring  of   18G7,  so  that  she  now  had  the  requis- 
ite number  of  pupils.    But  in  the  meantime,  John  Clarke   had 
announced  his  readiness  to  endow  a  school ;   the  Legislature,  af- 
ter  long  hearings  and  discussions,  had  voted  to  in  corporate' the 

•Mr  Hubbard  wrlte8;-'-The  only  object "^^f  the  sch^rpropoaed  In  l864";^;r7o 
teach  the  deaf  by  articulation,  and  the  petition  and  blU  were  ray  own  act,  without 
aid  from  anyone.  I  wished  that  others  should  have  the  same  education  as  that  by 
which  my  daughter  had  been  so  greatly  benefited.  She  was  taught  only  by  articu- 
atlon,  for  we  neither  knew  aor  believed  in  any  other  method.  As  soon  as  she  lost 
her  hear  ng  she  yet  continue.!  talking,  which  proved  that  hearing  was  not  essential 
to  speech  We  said,  •  If  Mabel  can  speak  to-day,  why  should  she  not  to-morrow  v' 
VV  e  therefore  never  allowed  her  to  use  signs,  and  when  she  did  so  we  would  not  un- 
derstand, and  so  she  was  compelled  to  talk.  After  some  time  we  heard  of  .leanle 
Llppitt,  and  that  encouraged  us.  In  1S64,  Dr.  Howe  appeared  before  the  legislative 
committee  at  my  request,  to  state  what  he  had  seen  in  Germany,  and  what  he  bellev- 
ed  could  l)e  done  in  America.'" 

Dr.  Howe  in  a  report  to  the  Legislature  in  18«8.  said:  '•  Speech  Is  essential  for 
human  development.  Without  it  full  social  communion  is  impossible  ;  since  there 
can  be  no  effectual  substitute  for  it.  The  rudimentary  and  lower  part  of  language 
or  pantomiir^,  is  open  to  mutes;  but  the  finer  and  higher  part,  that  is,  speech  is 
f.rever  closed;  and  any  substitute  for  it  isat  best  impe.fect.  This  betets  a  tenden- 
cy to  isolation:  vhich  not  being  so  effectually  checked  during  youth  as  it  is  with  the 
blind,  by  a  sense  of  depenience,  becomes  more  formidable.- 

In  the  Northampton  school  speech  has  never  been  considered  "essential  for  human 
development,-  but  the  spirit  which  leads  to  the  use  of  all  available  means  to  retain 
and  nnpn.ve  speech,  and  to  extend  education,  both  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  has 
been  the  same  at  Nortliampton  and  at  South  Boston.  ' 

tMiss  Rogers  had  already  engaged  Miss  Mary  Byam,  of  the  adjoining  town  of 
Chelmsford,  to  assist  her  in  teaching,  and  had  found  quarters  for  her  prospective 
school  in  that  town. 
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The  Chel„,sfo,d  School  ha«  beer,  thus  speoiallv  mentioned 
because  >t  was  H„ouKh  its  friends  that  this  i„fa„(  lie S 

othl^ec   ;•    ■,'"'■"=■»»'''»«-  «■■".  wasenabled  togo  „,; 
th.ough  the  cntieal  years  1866-67,  until  the  State  of  Massachu 
et ts  pracfcally  adopted  its  energetic  teacher  and  her  system  o 

Koscoe  Oreen  of  Providence,  who  completed  his  education  « 

»2000.     H,s  tuition  was  paid  by  his  family,  and  one  other  nnnil 
wasthus  paid  for;   but  only  two  of  the  Ight  wl  „  cam    1"? 
Miss  Rogers  from  Chelmsford  to  Northampton,  had  fHendsTwe 
to  pay   heir  tuition.     Mr.  Hnbbard  therefore  raised  about llOOO 

l^*^?.     Mrs.   Lippitt  of  Providence  gave  «125,  but  this    no»  hp 
ingHctually  needed,  Miss  Rogers  so'me  vears' later Xoe    t 
nd  back   for  the  benefit  of  an  oral  school  in  Provid  nee       To 
this  Mrs.  L.pintt  did  not  consent,  but  increased  the  sum  '^  $500 

J^ti'tur:"^^  '''  ^-"^^   ^^^^'^"  ^^'•'•-  ^-^^  of  the  cS 

The  application  made  to  rhe  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  1867 

7is71     ThTB  '"  T  rr '''''''''''  ^"^  --^5'usion  from     a 
of  1864      ihe  Board  of  State  Charities  had  converted  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  and  many  of  the  leading  citizens  to  tlL 
jmon  that  our  State  ought  to  have  a  school  of  hroVn 
leaf  children,  and  this  sensible  proposition  was  strongly      in 
forced  by  the  offe.-  of  Mr.  Clark,  to  give  a  large  sum  af  once  Jor 

yuincy.  of  Park  Street,    B..8ton  (wher  th«       '". /''''/■•»'^'"«-'-"om  of  Mrs.  Joslah 

holding  a  reception,)  wh  oh  was  witneL  ,      h  "   '  "'  "'"  ^^^^^^f'^^-'i  School  were 

the  Legislature  of    mTnuZ  Zllr  LJ  TT"  '"  '''  "  """''^"'  "»«-''"«  «' 

I"«tit..tion,    Ina  .ettel  to  MiL'^;:;sTAprii  8th  "S  Tn   h7'''"'.  "'  '""  ""'"'^^ 

thiuK,  an.l  the  only  thiiiK  that  ;rave  me  fX  i  .  '  ^"«1'«>' said,    "The  first 

"f  the  deaf,  was  the  co.f^^eiat'rb  twee  "r  "«•  Hpreading  for  some 

parlor.    The  first  thing,  and  the  onlvtMn     m    ."  '*"'^  •^-  ^'PP'''    '"   ^r.  Qnincy's 

deafO,orn.  was  Teresa^  all  uXced'Sra^'rT       ^'^'^  """>  '"   -^  «'  the 

P".lor..Papa,  I  can  sav  Fanny      Thwirhketf"'"*^^  "'^^  '^'«'"* '"  ^y 

<mhisjourney,andthis\.o„^,,etedm?crve'^^^^^^^^^  "t"    "'™  "T'^"  *"   '^- P""' 

'^hild,  who  ha,l  been  a  pupi,  't   Har     .r  1  whe7e     uh.n      ■''%^"'  '^'-  ''"'"^^'^  ""'^^ 

"ut  she  ,ained  it  later  nnder  oral  Inst r ucU  n  ^  ""'  ""'"  *"«'^''  ''''  «""^«''»'- 
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ho  ostabliHhmont  of  sucl.  n  school,  and  to  leave  it  the  bulk  of 
his  property.     Accordii.Rly,  (Jovornor  Bullock,  in  hisannual  ad- 
dross  for  18(57,  communicated  this  offer  t,    tho  Legislature,  and 
recommended    tho   it.corporation  of  such   a  school.     A  special 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  was  appointed  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Deaf  Mutes,  of  which  Hon.  F.  B.  Fav.  of  Chelsea,  was 
Senate  chairman,  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Dudley  House  chairman  ;*  and 
this  committee  not  only  gave  numerous  hearings  on  the  general 
subject  of  tho  two  systems  of  instruction,  but  visited  the  Chelms- 
ford and  the  Hartford  schools,  and  received  testimony  oral  and 
written,  from  many  sources.  Tho  experience  of  Jonathan  Whip- 
ple in  educating  his  deaf  son,  was  brought  before  them,  and   so 
wae  that  of  Dr.  Blanchet,  and  the  Abb6  Carton,  distinguished 
friends  of  deaf-mute  education  in  Kurope.     It  was  urged  not  on- 
ly that  the  use  of  the  sign-language  had  been  carried  too  far  in 
America,  to  tho  exclusion  of  the  oral  method  ;  but   that  it  was 
very  important   to  begin  the  education  of  deaf  children   some 
years  earlier  than  they  could  be  received  at  Hartford  and  that  the 
time  should  bo  lengthened  during  which  they  were  to  remain 
under  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  State.     This  part  of  our 
request  was  directly  granted  by   tho  Legislature,  which    passed 
a  law  to  that  effect;  and  while  they  did  not  in  terms  authorize 
the  use  of  tho  oral  method,  the  whole  effect  of  their  report 
when  printed  with  its  accompanying  testimony,  was  to  favor  this 
system.     Particularly  was  this  tho  effect  of  the  testimony  of  old 
Jonathan  VVhipple,t  whose  efforts  to  teach  his  own  child  articu- 
lationand  lip-reading,  had  been  viewed  with  some,  disdain  by 
the  promoters  of  deaf-mute  instruction   in   his  native  State  of 
Connecticut.     Dr.  Howe,  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  late  Governor  Tal- 
bot,  x\fr.  George  Walker,  then   of  Springfield,  and  myself,  aj)- 

.I^^i*'"  ^I^T"  *PP«°*'«J  to  the  report  of  the  oommittee  (Senate  Do.-  1867)  His 
rr  "r"';  ^""k'^  "^"P"'"  '"  '*^  "^"^  *>««°'"'««  '''''  '"ther'a  method?"  well  re- 
ZT.wHr  ?""*''''''''•  *^'°''''^'^«'"««''''^»"»1'"'"^J  W«  face  to  mmTlZ 

his  Up  leaning  against  his  chest  that  excited  my  curiosity  to  know  what  was  /oln« 

him  uA^Z  T  '"  T  ■""  *'•'*  ""'  '"''''""'  ^"""'''''"«  •"  "'^  actiol  wh^ich  can  a 
him  to  think  I  was  endeavoring  to  imitate   him  in  speech  and  showing  a  wlUin  Jess 

that^HT ':""*'■"*"**"•  He '"'lowed  that  clu.  up  until  thoroughly  convE 
that  articulation  was  possible  and  practicable,  so  continued  my  education      He  of 
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peared  before  the  Committee,  witl.  testimony  or  arguments. 
So  d  d  the  ch.ef  authorities  of  the  Hartford  School,  who  we'; 
heard  with  attention,  as  their  sincere  devotion  to  their  work  Z 
Borved  ;  but  who  could  not  overthrow  the  ocular  and  aural  evi- 
dence  n,  favor  of  the  oral  system  which  we  produced,  either  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  or  at  receptions 

Ih^^LluT'  '"'■  'I"  '"^'  ^'-^'t"tion  being  at  last  secured,  the 
f.  St  twelve  corporators  met  and  organized,  July  15ih,  1867   at 
wh.ch  meeting  ,t  was  voted  to  make  articulation'and  lip-re  ding 
he  me  hod  of  .nstn-.tion  at   that  school,  and    to   in  ite   M  ss 
ogcrs  to  break  up  her  little  school  and  come  and  take  charge  0 
Clarke  Insftufon,  bringing  her  pupils  with  her.     This  wa 
not  what  M,ss  Uogers  had  desired,  hoping  to  have  her   choo 
near   Boston,  and  dreading  the  responlibity  of  an  in  "it 'ion 
but  thefnendsof  the  Chelmsford  School,  M...   Hnb      j     mI' 
Sanborn  and  Mr.  Talbot  thinking  it  best  that  she  should  a  cep' 
he  yielded,  leaving  Chelmsford  in  August,  1867.      The  ClaTke 
nstitution  school  opened  October  1st,  1867,  and  had  twenty  Z 
1).I   the  first  year,  eight  being  from  the  Chelmsford  school. 

Ihe  course  of  instruction  pursued   here  has  varied  fn  m  time 
to^miem^form,  but  very  little  in  spirit;  for  our  constant  effon 

ford  lustHution.    Fathor  asked   I  in  Ifh!         ? .  ^'^  "'"'''•  *  P"P"  "'  ^he  Hart- 

none.'    Father  says  "ot:.?;!:; h  ,  ^V^t/u    „uT^^^^^  ' '^ ''- 

did  speak  quite  plainly  a  number  of  w,  r^.  V/  !•  *'*'  *"'"  *"  "»'«»'''  <^°^  »»e 

him  in  his  idea  that  Hny  i3 u'n    J    ,  ^  '  """""V"^  *"^  ""«•    «"  '»"'*  -"^  vlnred 

before  the  Convention  in  Hart?orrr,^"4  h^Tro "  .7^^,. ^  """"« ^" '"-PP--nce 

vers.,  with  me.    He  spoke  very  low  to  me     1^,1111      ,f        n     '"'  '"•"'""^•'t'^*'  *"  con- 

Thone  near  him  could  hardly  L    T,  \LZJJ^^uTm'^'''''  "'""''"''  '"""  ■>"»• 

•Ud  with  that;  I  want  Hon.e  hin^  w     ten  t   at  n,f  ,  ,    J'  "  '^"'"'   ' '  ""'  ""»  «"'"- 

self,  for  there  n.ay  l.e  ..ollu»i..n  betL "^  t  .en   ^  a    to  Hav"'  -yt'"«^«  about  but   my- 

handed  to  father  that  he  may  read  to  me     Then  nL,  n    ^'  "  '"'"""  *"■""'«  '""' 

Hud  told  me  to  repeat  after  hbn  what  h^  ea.M.e  m  Ui.^"'!;  ""  T"?'  '"''   '"""'  "'""• 

well  an  if  the  paper  was  in  n.y  own  LT     Thl^  M     ^  7    V^'''''""-     ''""^  •"" 

hands,  •  I  am  perfeetlv  Hati«lled    th..t  h  ^'"""  "''''^'  *'«''  ''laPPinK  of 

further  tent  o^  m.^  .ufi,  f;       '  re.i      o  r.^r^tf  17  T\  ""'  ''""'  ^'^"  '""•        ^  «  " 

r.adiMKa  senten..elu.  said,. There  i^toneiwrr  ™"  "  ""P^'''  """^ 

■      Mr.  Whipple  Koes  on  to    ay  ..t  the  Cnf  ,«:'•,       '""  T"  '"  '^^"  ""  ^''''*"  " 

....s  is  a  dr..vba..k.   I  should  rnake  po?rhea   wa  . Sn.  h'  "'""  """   "'  '""  '"'-  ""*'■ 

should  have  to  explain  n.y  situat.o,.  cm ^1^2     T  ^e   "^     "'r  ^"  "^  *'*^''"""'''  "*^''"t- 

tluMuustaohe  perhaps  is  the   greatest     bZ^t.^f        71  "'' '""'''''"   '"  """^'"« 

contend  with.     In  some  lesne,  ts      th.nU     .      ,  inte.vourse  that  I  have  to 

.aKod  in  readln.as  1  the-'.^'hrve  1'  et'  tim:"- ^  Whitoie  "7^  '"  T"'  ^'"^"  -"- 
'  wenty  yea-s  and  more  been  manasinK  a  r  ■ .  ,1  mrthJ  dS  '  "ZTf"'''''  """^^  '"' 
'■-.eives  aid  at  present  fron,  the  HtateVf  C.  T  !       !  ''"''  *''"'''  *"'""*'  '^hich 

a..lpursues  an  oral  method  of  ur^wadifSnfrrVr.'  "'""'""  '"•^"*"  "'«'«  ' 

wu  u.uerp.nt  from  that  m  use  at  Northampton. 
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WH8  not  only  to  give  articulation  that  place  in  the  American  aye- 
tern  of  instructing  the  deaf,  which  it  failed  to  attain  from  acci- 
dental causes  in  the  first  half  of   this  century,— but  also  to  give 
our  method  that  perfection  of  theory  and  thoroughness  in  appli- 
cation, which  could  alone  make  it  serviceable  in  other  States. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  has  been  done,  and  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  not  only  that  our  own  instruction  has  improved 
during  the  twenty-five  years  since  wo  began  in  this  city,  but  that 
the  oral  method  has  largely  and  profitably  extended  throughout 
our  country,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  our  example.     When 
we  began  i!i   1867,   there  were  hardly  thirty  children   in  all  the 
United  States  taught  by  the  oral   method.     Nine  years  ago,  (in 
May,  1883)  statements  were  compiled  by  this  Institution  which 
showed  how  many  pupils  were  then  receiving  oral  instruction  in 
the  United  States— the  number  being  1988.      It  is  now  much 
larger,  namely,  4246.*     The  American  Asylum  reports  over  six- 
ty-seven per  cent,  of  all   its  pupilk  as  taught  articulation  last 
year.     But  nine  years  ago  the  New  York  Institution,  which  had 
pronounced  so  decisively  against  the  oral  method,  was  giving  in- 
struction in  articulation  to  no  less  than  200  of  its  440  pupils ; 
and  in  that  year.  Rev.  Charles  A.  Stoddard,  one  of  its  represent- 
atives at  the  International  Congress  in  Brussels,  earnestly  urged 
the  directors  to  extend  oral  instruction  in  that  Institution.    His 
language  deserves  to  be  quoted,  as  one  of  the  many  certificates 
to  the  excellence  and  necessity  of   the  system  adopted  at  North- 
ampton sixteen  years  earlier: 

"As  the  result  of  my  visit  to  the  Congress,  and  the  deaf-mute 
schools  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  I  urge  the  Directors  to  ex- 
tend oral  instruction  and  instruction  in  lip-reading  to  every  child 
under  our  care.  If  upon  a  thorough  trial  it  proves  impossible  in 
any  case  to  teach  a  deaf-mute  to  speak  so  that  he  can  be  under- 
stood by  hearing  persons,  or  if  from  defective  vision  he  is  unable 
to  read  the  lips,  we  can  resort  to  the  manual  alphabet  or  the 
sign-language  for  his  instruction.  With  the  results  attained  in 
Jiiurope  by  the  oral  method  before  us,  it  seems  to  me  unwise  and 
unfair  to  our  pupils  and  to  the  State,  to  cling  to  sign-language 
as  the  best  method  of  instruction." 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  set  forth,  sometimes  very  generally, 
and  sometimes  much  in  detail,  the  history  of  teaching  by  artic- 
ulation in  the  United  States,  up  to  the  time  when  the  Clarke 

•See  American  annals  of  the  Deaf,  January,  1892. 
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Institution  became  fully  estublislied.  Since  tlien  it  has  had  ex- 
cellent coadjutors  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Portland, 
Providence,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  c.sj)ccially  for  the  last  two  years 
in  that  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Speech  among  the  Deaf 
which  was  organized  under  tiie  presidency  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  has 
already  done  so  much  good  work.  Mention  should  also  be  made 
here  of  the  recent  change  in  methods  at  the  Philadelphia  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf,  where  Mr.  Crouter,  the  Principal,  has  in- 
troduced the  oral  method  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  Oral  De- 
partment of  that  School  which  has  been  in  existence  for  some 
years,  will  at  the  opening  of  the  coming  year  receive  all  enter- 
ing pupils.  Similar  changes  will  no  doubt  take  place  elsewhere; 
and  though  no  system  for  teaching  deaf  children  can  be  unat- 
tended with  difficulties,  it  is  jur  faith  that  we  have  adopted  one 
that  can  bo  moditied  as  convenience  dictates,  until  it  shall  meet 
the  needs  of  all  the  pupils  in  all  the  States  of  our  country  and 
Canada.  For  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  the  Canadian 
schools  take  an  interest  in  this  method,  and  are  likely  to  intro- 
duce it  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  France  itself,  where  the  Abbe  de  L'Epee,  in  the  last  centu- 
ry so  intelligently  and  generously  established  instruction  by 
signs,  has  long  since  adopted  in  its  national  institutions  the  oral 
method  ;  which  there  had  to  overcome  not  only  the  traditions 
we  have  encountered  in  this  country,  but  also  the  natural  aver- 
sion of  the  French  towards  adopting  any  system  that  could  be 
ilescribed  as  German.  In  fact,  the  oral  niethod,  however,  is 
neither  German  nor  English,  nor  Dutch,  nor  even  Spanish  ;  but 
is  the  natural  method  to  which  other  systems  must  in  time  give 
way,  however  ingenious  or  useful  they  may  have  proved  to  be. 


Address  by  L.  J.  Dudley. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


The  good  done  by  the  Clarke  Institution   during  the  hist 

wenty.five  years  is  not  to  be  measured  solely  by  speech  given  to 

the  speechless    nor  by  culture  given  to  the  mind.     The  deaf 

rZ  T^^'^  ff.'  '^r''  "^  ^I'^^fHchusetts,  outside  the  school- 
room.  The  child  of  four  senses  is  no  longer  regarded  as  pes- 
sessmg  only  in  a  partial  degree  the  attributes  of  average  human- 
ity ;  and  it  no  longer  figures  in  our  statutes  and  State  docn- 
men  s  as  one  of  the  pariahs  of  society.  It  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  having  an  unclouded  title  to  a  place  in  the  genus  homo 
und  to  all  the  rights  pertaining  thereto.  ' 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  only  si.,  years  were  allowed  by  the  State 
or  the  education  of  a  deaf  child,  and  that  exclusivelv  by  sign 
t  would  seem  that  the  slower  the  progress  possible  t^  be  mfde" 
the  shorter  was  the  time  allowed  for  making  it.     The  hearin.^ 
child  learns  the  most  practical  part  of  its  mother  t.iign    f   '  ? 
ts  mother's  lips  and  from  the  common  parlance  of  the  famil"- 
.efore  It  goes  to  school  at  all.     It  would  take  the  deaf  child  nt 
east  four  years  to  reach  the  vantage  ground   with  which  the 

hearing  child  %,«.  school  life.     This  would  leave  but  two  yea 

in  which  to  complete  its  education. 

Now,  every  deaf  pupil  is  allowed  ten  years  of  schooling  •  and 

.    the  parents  desire  and  certain  reasonable  conditions  are'met 
>e   Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  is  authorized  to  prolong 

ihis  period  of  ten  years  indefinitely.  ^ 

Then  again   the  six  years  of  schooling  allowed,  were  not  ex- 

pected  to  ..g.n  till  after  twice  six  years  of  an  almost  blank    v- 

■stence       Now    the  deaf  child  can  enter  school  at  any  time 

tliought  best  after  it  has  become  five  years  of  age 
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T^renty-tive  years  Hgo.  even  the  modicum  of  sohooling  that 
was  a  lowed,  was  totally  dissevered  from  any  connection  with 
he  Educational  Department  of  State  affairs  and  was  consigned 
to  the  Department  of  Charities.  Deaf  children  were  pructically 
put  in  the  same  category  with  mendicants,  imbeciles,  and  lu- 
natics ;  and  deaf-mutism  was  practically  classed  with  pauper- 
ism Idiocy,  and  insanity.  Even  the  parent  who  asked  no  favor 
of  the  State  in  educating  his  deaf  child,  could  find  no  account 
of  the  school  which  ho  must  needs  patronize  except  side  by  side 
n.  the  same  volume  with  reports  of  Institutions  for  the  vicious 
and  disreputable  classes  in  the  Commonwealth 

Now,  tho^deaf  children  of  the  State  are  recognized  by  the 
Board  of  Education  as  a  part  of  their  charge,  and  reports  re- 
spec  ing  the  Clarke  Institution,  the  Horace  Mann  School,  and 
the  Hartford  School  annually  appear  side  by  side  in  the  same 
volume  with  reports  respecting  the  other  educational  Institu- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth. 

Less  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  an  indigent  parent  could 
have  his  deaf  child  educated  only  by  taking  the  attitude  of  a 
mendicant.  By  law  he  must  declare  in  a  prescribed  form,  his 
inability  to  educate  his  own  child  ;  get  his  veracity  certified  bv 
a  municipal  officer  ;  and  then  ask  the  State  to  do.  what  it  was 
already  doing  for  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  children 
without  the  asking,  give  his  child  free  schooling  He  could 
avoid  this  humiliation  only  by  letting  his  child  grow  up  in  i<r. 
norance.  A  parent  not  altogether  devoid  of  means,  was  taxe'd 
to  educate  all  the  hearing  children  of  his  municipality,  to  fur- 
nish  them  free  textbooks  and  a  preparation  for  college  if  desired 
and  was  then  left  to  bear  the  educational  burden  of  his  deaf 
child  alone,  without  even  that  pittance  from  the  School  Fund 
which  IS  appropriated  for  every  child  of  five  senses.  Deaf  child 
ren  were  counted  in  to  draw  School  monev  for  their  respective 
towns  and  cities  but  counted  out  in  its  application 

Now,  all  this  is  changed.  The  schooling  of  the  deaf  is  as  free 
as  that  of  the  hearing  child.  In  the  words  of  the  Statute  en- 
acted five  years  since,  -  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account 
of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parent  or  guardian."  If  poor 
he  has  to  make  no  avowal  of  poverty.  If  not  poor,  he  is  taxed 
Ike  others  for  educational  purposes,  and  then  shares  with  others 
the  benefits  of  such  taxation.  ' 
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Some  years  ago,  appropriations  were  niado  for  the  instruction 
of  the  indigent  deaf  by  this  legishitivo  formula,  "For  iho  sup- 
port  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  in  Atylums  for  the  Deaf  atid 
Dumb,  and  in  other  Institutions  of  the  same  character." 

In  tliis  fornuihi  their  schooling  was  called  a  "  support "  ;  their 
schools,  "asylums;"  and  themselves,  "dumb"  "  beneficia- 
ries."—Now,  the  formula  is,  "  For  the  education  of  deaf  pupils 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  schools  designated  by  law." 

The  term  "  beneficiaries  "  was  retained  in  the  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  for  some  years  after  their  supervision  of 
deaf  pupils  began.     It  is  by  no  means  an  obnoxious  appellation 
in  itself,  but  as  it  was  not  apj)lied  in  the  same  reports  to  the 
tens  of  thousands  in  our  public  schools  whose  education  costs 
their  parents  nothing  ;   nor  to   the  eighty  recipients  of  free 
8cholarshi])s  in  the  Agricultural  College,  which  cost  the  State 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  ;  nor. to  the  twenty  recipients  of  free 
scholarships  in  the  Worcester  Poiytechnic  Institute,  the  consid- 
eration for  which  had  been  a  grant  by  the  State  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars ;  nor  to  pupils  in  our  Normal  Schools  preparing  for  re- 
munerative professional  life,  whose  tuition  is  free,  and  some  of 
whom,  receive  State  aid  in  paying  for  board  ;  the  designation 
of  deaf  pupils  only  as  "  beneficiaries,"  seemed  to  be  invidious 
and  to  imply  that  they  alone  were  the  recipients  of  a  gratuitous 
charity.     In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  was 
persuaded  to  change  the  designation  of  beneficiaries  to  that  of 
"Massachusetts  Pupils." 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  three  Schools  for  the  d^af  patronized 
by  the  State,  were  called  in  official  documents  "  Institutions 
aided  by  the  State."  Here  again  was  an  implication  of  charity. 
Yet  at  every  one  of  these  schools.,  all  the  funds,  land,  buildings, 
furniture,  fixtures,  and  appliances  of  whatever  kind,  had  been 
provided  without  any  expense  to  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  the 
annual  charge  for  State  pupils  at  each  was  much  less  than  the 
actual  cost. 

During  the  five  years  ending  in  1886  (when  the  investigation 
was  made)  indisputable  data  showed  that  the  Horace  Mann 
School  had  received  for  the  tuition  of  State  pupils  an  average 
of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  less,  and  an  aggregate  of  fifteen 
thousand  and  tiiirty-five  dollars  less  than  cost— that  the  Hart- 
ford School  during  six  years  ending  in  1886,  had  charged  to  the 
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State  an  uvorugo  of  four  thonsand  and  three  dollar,  per  year 
and  an  aggregate  of  twenty-four  thonmuul  an.l  twenty-one  doU 
lars.  less  than  cost-and  that  the  Chirke  Institution  during  the 
sHmo  penod  had  charged  the  State  an  average  of  seven  thousand 
one  hundred  and  saxty-six  dollars  per  year  less,  and  an  aggre- 
gate  of  forty-two  thousan.l  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  doLs 
less  than  cost  In  other  words,  instead  of  being  Institutions 
auled  by  the  State,  the  State  had  been  aided  by  the  Institutions 
.nonlys.x  years,  to  the  amount  of  eighty-two  thousand  and 
hfty  two  dollars,  bes.des  being  saved  the  cpenditure  of  a  sin- 
ge dollar  or  land,  buildings,  and  equipments  for  the  education 
of  her  deaf  children. 

The  development  of  all  these  facts  made  the  designation  -  In- 
situt.ons  aided  by  the  State,"  untenable,  and  it  has  been  re- 
placed by  that  of  "  Special  Institutions."     We  would  that  they 

'Zn      t  rT!  .^'^"^''  '"^  '^^'  "  '^^''  ^^^''^'  Institution 
fo    Deaf  Mutes  "  had  for  its  corporate  name  simply  The  CUarke 

School  for  the  Deaf.  The  sooner  all  phraseology  which  has  so 
ong  served  to  broaden,  deepen,  and  intensify  demarcation  be- 
ween  hearing  and  deaf  pupils,  is  discarded,   the  better  it  will 

lie  for  the  latter  class. 

Formerly  every  speechless  child  was  denominated  "deaf  am/ 
dumb        This   terminology  originated  in  utter  ignorance  that 
speechlessness  is  not  a  separate  and  independent  infirmity  but 
only  a  consequential  one,  and  it  originated  at  a  time  when  the 
0  called  dumb  child  and  the  actually  dumb  brute  were  supposed 
o  be  about  on  a  par  in  the  matter  of  intellect.     Strange  to  say 
this  terminology  was,  till  recently,  universally  retained  in  thi^ 
country,  notwithstanding  the  known  brutishness  of  its  origin 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  best  lexicography  had  declared 
hat    he  word   '<  dumb  "is  properly  applied  only  to  creatures 
which  do  not  possess  the  organs  of  articulate  speech.     To  apply 
to  the  deaf  child   an  epithet  which  expresses   the  most  unl 
versal  charactenstw  of  the  brute  creation,  is  to  keep  alive  in  the 
public  mind  debasing  and  disparaging  associations.     To  the  un- 
thinking;'  words  are  things"  as  another  has  said,  and  in  their 
vague  estimation,  the  dumb  human  biped  and  the  dumb  quad- 
ruped are  not  very  far  apart.     Had  this  brutal  epithet  been  dis- 
carded a  hundred  years  ago,  much  of  the  conscious  depression 
and  low  public  estimate  of  the  deaf  as  a  class,  and  much  of  the 
Immiliation  of  parents,  would  have  been  obviated 
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But  in  our  own  Commonwealth  at  least,  a  change  has  been 
effected      As  Massachusetts  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  to  make  such  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  as  their  then  supposed  meagre  capacity  warranted,  so  she 
has  been  the  very  first  to  expurgate  from  her  legislative  formulas 
aud  btate  documents,  all  disparaging  terminology.     Her  deaf 
children  now  figure  in  official  phraseology  simply  as  Massachu- 
eetts  Pupils.     This  reform  has  also  extended  to  other  high  and 
influential  quarters.     From  the  name  of  the  organizations  now 
known  as  the  "  Conventions  of  American   Instructors  of  the 
Deaf,    and  from  the  title  of  their  organ,  a  quarterly  magazine, 
now  called   the   "American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,"  the  words 
"  and  dumb  "  were  expurgated  six  years  ago. 

All  the  foregoing  changes  and  reforms  have  served  to  elevate 
the  deaf  as  a  class,  in  public  estimation;  to  inspire  them  with 
self-respect  and  self-confidence  ;  to  increase  their  chances  for 
remunerative  employment ;  and  to  relieve  their  parents  from 
either  an  humiliating  avowal  of  poverty,  or  unjust  double  taxa- 
tion  to  educate  their  children. 

In  every  one  of  these  measures  which  have  so  enhanced  the 
well-being  of  the  deaf  in  Massachusetts,  the  Clarke  Institution 
can  truthfully  claim  to  have  been  the  prime  mover,  and  in  some 
of  them  the  sole  actor. 


From  the  Report  of  the  Principal, 


CAROLINE  A.   YALE. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Corporation: 


In  submitting  to  you  the   twenty-fifth   report  of  the  school 
underyour  care.it  will   be   fitting  to   report,  not  only  for  the 
single  year  just  closed,  but  also  to  review  the  work  of  the  school 
during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  and  sum  up  the  results 
of  our  experience  as  shown   by  our  present  organization   and 
methods      The  school  opened  in  1867  with  twenty  pupils  and 
two   eachers;  it  now  contains  one   hundred  and  twentv-seven 
pupils  and  fifteen  teachers.     A  single   school   and   family  em- 
braced all  the  pupils  at  that  time  ;  now  the  school  is  divided 
into  departments  and  instead  of  one  home  and  family  there  are 
three,  quite  separate  and   distinct-one  containing  twenty-five 
young  children-another  containing   about  fifty-and  a  third 
containing  fifty  of  the   oldest  and    most   advanced.     By  this 
division   and   the  subdivisions  in   each  family  and  by  the  em- 
phasis laid,  from  the  first,  on  the  importance  of  household  ar- 
rangements and   of  the  family  life  under  the  care  of  teachers 
and  playroom  attendants  we  feel  assured  that  many  of  the  ob- 
jections  to  so  called  "institution   life"  are  removed.     *Each 
teacher  and  attendant  may  know  intimately  every  boy  and  girl 
under  her  care  and  exercise  over  each    that  personal  influence 
which   IS  q^Mte  impossible   when  a  larger  number  is  under  the 
care  of  one  person  or  whore  teachers  do  not  live  in  constant  con- 
tact  with  their  pupils,  directing  their  reading  and  conversation, 
sitting  with  tnem  at  their  meals,  going  familiarly  out  and  in 

•See  Appendix.  ~  — — 
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among  them.     Such  family  life  is   more  expensive  it  is   true 
but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  well  worth  the  cost. 

wit  'vea^!or!'  '"'-^^'^''^  "1  '^''  class-rooms   have   developed 
withyeaisof  experience  and    the   increased    numher  of  ,>u nils 
nnder  instruction.     The  school   was   opened  for  th    ben        o 
wo  classes  of  pupils.     "1.  Those  who  ire   partially  de         II 
i hose  who  lost  their  hearing  when  over  four\ears  of  agT"    No 
provsion  was  made  for  children   wholly  deaf  from  hifth    b.U 
.d±;T'«'"'  '"'"'^^    "'""^   deaf  congenital  mutes  w'e 

school     eventy  per  cent,  were   born   deaf  or  became  deaf  at  o 
before   he  age  of  two  years,  and  the  same  is  true  o   over  sTxtv 

re;rcet"f';V"^"'V"'''"-^''^^^'^°°'      T-thaXTt;' 
five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  now  in  the  school  retained  sufficient 

mttT^'T^rt"^  "^^"""^  ''  '^^^"^^  semi.deaf "::! 

iTf   liter  hp"^'  'T  "''  "!  ^"'^•^'^  '^''  ••^"^"""^^  of  speech 
^ft  after  hearing  was  lost  might!  bo  preserved  and  that  speech 

might  be  given   to   those  having  some  slight  power  of  he7Zt 

Tv^    'h1'"   '^  '^^^-'tted.andtheconvltionla   ;Z 
very  strong  tha   every  deaf  child  should   have   the  opporfun  tv 
o  learn  to  speak  and   to  read   from  the  lips,  and  mo  eov".  we 
have  come  to  believe  that  even  for  pupils  w  th  imp^rj  otvi  ili 
hp-reading  ,s  no  more  taxing  to  the  sight   than  t  e    eadh  rj 
rapid  sign  making  or  manual  spelling.     For  all   p  pi L  wnL. 
language  can  be  used  with  apoken  language  an'd 'si      " 

TsTe  1,  ::'"d''  "  ''"  '"^'^  ^^  ^^-P^^-'  teacher  seeL 
us  the  best  and  in  a  vast   majority  of  cases  the  only  necessary 
means  for  the  education  of  deaf  children.  "     necessary 

As  to  methods  of  expression,  intelligible  speech  is  no  donbf 
|nco    par  b,,  ,,,,,,„  ^^,^^.^  ^^^^  even  poor   re  ch'te^^ 
intelligible  among  people  in  general  as  minual  spelling  o   2 n 
lunvever  graceful.     No  one  thinks  of  advising  tlfe  di  use  o   fl^e 
very  imperfect  speech  of  the  child  with  cleft  palate     .n.L 
intelligible  than  that  of  many  deafchildren      tT  ^  ~  pak^r 
a^id  the  user  of  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet,  ar    aliVe  forced 
to  use  writing  as  a  last  resort.  «  "'ihe  rorced 

The  present  course  of  study  for  our  pupils  may  be  briefly  out- 
lined as  follows  .-For  young  children  having  received  no  pre v 

has  been  demised.     7 he  exercises   have  for   their  main  purpose 
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the  development  of  attention,  observation  and  imitation,  through 
the  exercises  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch-the  only  two  of 
the  intellectual  senses  remaining  to  our  pupils.     Sight  is  culti- 
vated through  exercises   in  motion,   form,   color,  and  number ; 
touch  18  cultivated  by  applying  it  to  the  perception  of  form,  size, 
weight,  surface,  texture  and  the  vibration  of  strings.     'J'he  eye 
IS  thus  trained   for  quicker  acquisition  of  spoken  and  written 
words  and  the  fingers  are  trained   to   detect  the  delicate  vibra- 
tions  and  changes  in  the  throat  and  mouth,  a  familiarity  with 
which  greatly  aids  in  the  acquisition  of  speech.     The  foundation 
of  speech    IS   laid  in  a  thorough   knowledge  of   the  elementary 
sounds,  not  as  indicated  by  diacritical  marks,  but  as  determined 
by  their  position  in  words.     In  this  way  all  the  help  possible  is 
given   the  child  from   the  outset   for  the  long  struggle  with 
pronunciation  which  lies  before  every  English  speaking  person. 
Ihe  development  of  languflge  is  according  to  a  clearly  defined 
arrangement  of  grammatical  principles.     These  principles,  how- 
ever,  are  not  given  the  child  as  such  but  serve  as  an  aid  to  the 
teacher  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  exercises  in  simple 
Lnglish-such  natural  English  as  will   most  readily  lend  itself 
to  the  needs  of  the  child's  daily  life.     This  language  is  at  first 
interpreted  to  him  by  the  use  of  objects,  actions,  and  pictures. 
I  he  four  or  five  years  of  the  primary  course  are  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  acquisition  of  language,  numbers  and  intrc 
ductory  lessons  in  geography  being  begun  in  the  third  year 

In  the  Grammar  School   department  arithmetic,  geography 
history  and  the  natural  sciences  are  taught  as  nearly  as  possible 
according  to  the   best   methods  employed  for  their  acquisition 
111  ordinary  schools.    Drawing  from  casts  and  *wood-carving  are 
also  taught  in  this  department. 

The  formation  of  the  speech  habit  and  the  reading  halit  are 
considered  of  paramount  importance.  First  let  the  child  come 
to  spontaneously  express  himself  in  spoken  language  and  look 
for  that  in  others,  and  second  let  him  be  shown  the  delightful 
things  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  printed  page.  The  acquisition 
und  use  of  language  come  with  the  effort  of  the  child  to  put  his 
own  thoughts  into  words  and  to  get  the  thoughts  of  others  from 
their  spoken  or  written  words.  Could  oach  child  hare  always 
by^himanenthusiastic^nd   devoted  teacher,  making  language 

•See  Appendix. 
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been  e»ubliahed  ,he.e  grid!   L  t  ,  profto  b  "l  ''  '"  ""^ 
counted   on  the  rolls  nf  r^.r^u     7       .         i^o  be  the  ones  not 

the  higbeiti:  t  „„  o,  ve^ti :;'  ,:t  7rr  "•  '"""'^ "» 

ohilciren.  ^  '  '"'   "'"  e<l»oat.on  of  deaf 


J> 


•See  Appendix. 
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Officers  of  the  Clarke  Institution 

^rom   Us    OrganUnHon    to    the    Present    Tinu>. 
JULY  15,  1867-OCTOBER  18,  1892. 


GARDINER  GREENE  HUBBARD 
F.  B.  SANBORN, 
LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY, 


Elected. 
1867 

1878 

1883 


Retired, 
1877 

1888 


*08MYN  Baker, 
f William  Allbn, 
Lewis  J.  Dudley, 
Julius  H.  Seblye 
♦George  Walker, 


CORPOBATOHS  BT  ACT  Or  INCOBPOBATIOS. 


ElecVd. 
1867 

1867 

1867 

1867 

1867 


Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  1867 


ReVd 
1875 

1891 

1887 
1876 


Theodori;  Lyman, 
Horatio  G.  Knight, 
♦Joseph  A.  Pond, 
William  Claflin, 
♦James  B.  Congdon, 
♦Thomas  Talbot, 


EltcVd.  ReVd. 

1867  1868 
1867 

1867  1867 

1867  1873 

1867  1879 

1867  1885 


COBPOBATOBS 

Joseph  H.  Converse,  1868  1870 
♦Jonathan  H.  Butler,  1868  1868 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  ises 

♦J.  Huntington  Lyman,  1870       I877 


♦Samuel  A.  Fisk, 
•Henry  Watson, 
♦Charles  Delano, 
Edward  Hitchcock, 
John  D.  Long, 

OsMYN  Baker, 


1873  1884 

1875  :891 

1877  1883 

1877  1887 

1880  1883 


Br  B LECTIO Jf. 

Wm.  p.  Strickland,  1883 

Franklin  Carter,  1884 

Edward  B.  Nims,  1885 

♦Francis  H.  Dewey,  1886 

Franklin  Bonney,  1887 

^Charles  Marsh,  1888 
James  Madison  Barker  1889 

John  B.  Clark,  1391 

John  C.  Hammond,  1893 


1888 


1891 


TBEAaVBBBS. 

1867       1869       Lafayette  Maltby       1869 

PBIlfCIPALa. 

Harriet  B.  Rogers,       1867       I886       Caroline  A.  Yale,        1886 

AaaoCIATB  fBINCIPALa. 

Caroline  A.  YALE.        1873-      I886       ♦Alice  E.  Worcester,  1886       1889 

STEWABna. 
;j«^^«V^ARDWELL.      1870  1883  FREEMAN  C.    CARVER,       1888 


♦Deceased. 
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Board  of  Corporators, 

189g-1893. 


rMESIDBNT. 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY. 

VICB-PBESIDENTS. 

HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT, 
FRANKLIN  CARTER. 

CliBKK. 

EDWARD  B.  NIMS,  M.  D. 

AVDITOK. 

WILLIAM  P.  STRICKLAND. 

I 
COItPOMATOSa. 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY.  Northampton 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  Washington,  D.  C. 
F.  B.  SANBORN,  Concord. 
HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT,  Easthampton. 
WILLIAM  P.  STRICKLAND,  Northampton. 
FRANKLIN  CARTER,  Wllliamstown. 
EDWARD  B.  NIMS,  M.  D.,  Northampton. 
FRANKLIN  BONNEY,  M.  D.,  Hadley. 
JAMES  MADISON  BARKER,  Pittsfleld. 
JOHN  B.  CLARK,  Northampton. 
JOHN  C.  HAMMOND,  Northampton.       ' 

SCHOOL  COMMITTBE, 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  Chairvian.  EDWARD.  B.  NIMS, 

FRANKLIN  CARTER.  JOHN  B.  CLARK, 

WILLIAM  P.  STRICKLAND,  FRANKLIN  BONNEY. 

WINANCB  COMMITTBB. 

HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT,  Chairman. 
EDWARD  B.  NIMS,  M.  D. 
JOHN  C.  HAMMOND. 

TREAaiTRJER. 

LAFAYETE  MALTBY. 
(20) 


Officers  and  Instructors, 


1802—1803. 


J'HINOIl'AL. 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE. 

INSTBVCTOXH. 

RUTH  WITTER 

KATHARINE  FLETCHER  ^f^.  '^^^^^ 

MARY  KATHAN,  '  ^^,^,7^  ^  '^'^^' 

FRANCES  W   GAWITH  "^  ^^  ^°'"^"' 

REBECCA  E   SPARROW  ^"^"^"^  "^  '^'*'^»^' 

ELLA  SCOTT  '  T^""  ^-  ^'^^O^' 

ALICE  M.  FIELD.  f^fZ  '''  ^''^'^''• 

'  LAURA  H.  WILD, 

HANNAH  C.  WELLS. 

Teaeher  of  Drawing. 
CLARA  W.  LATHROP. 

Teaeher  of  Wood  Carving. 
BESSIE  S.  LATHROP. 


STJBWASO. 

FREEMAN  C.  CARVER. 

XATnoif. 

MARY  SMITH. 

AaSISTAUT  MATMOXS. 

ADDIE  E.  PEASE 

^^*"  MARY  L.  ROOT, 

MARY  M.  MARTIN. 

ATTJBIimAjfTS. 

rfr^tf/^"'"'''''  ^^BORAH  LUCAS 

LILLIAN  C.  LENTELL,  beRTHA  B   TUm.E 

HATTIE  P.  LANGDON,  av«T«7  S.rr  ' 

BERTHA  MALLORY 
ALICE  E.  ELLIOTT 

MASTER  OF  CABIIfET  SHOP. 

N.  B.  LUCIA. 

FAHMER  ANH  EUGINEMR. 

REUBEN  ROBINSON. 
(27) 


Institution  Life  outside  the  School- 


room. 


The  dmly  sessions  of  the  school  are  from  nine  o'clock  to  twelve 
and  from  two  to  four,  with  a  short  period  before  morning  reci- 
tut.ons  begin,  devoted  to  religions  instruction.  The  average 
number  of  pup.ls  .n  a  classs  does  not  exceed  eight.  Teacher? 
.n  uddU.on  to  school  room  duties,  have  charge  ff  the  p.pi  s "; 
evening  study-hour  and  at  table.  i    p  »  at 

Outside  school  hours  the  older  boys  spend  two  and  a  half 
hours  dady  in  the  cabinet  shop.  On  Saturday  they  receive  in- 
struction  m  wood  carving  from  a  special  teacher.  The  older 
girls  are  taught  wood  carving  and  sewing.  Each  year  there  is 
snt  out  from  our  cabinet  shop,  sewing  room,  and  from  our 
classes  m  wood  carving  and  drawing,  finished  work  of  such  sort 
as  .s  ample  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  given  in 
these  departments.  ^ 

the  duty  0    the  at  endants-seven  in  number.     Each  attendant 
18  responsible  for  the  amusement  and  conduct  of  her  own  divi- 
sion  of  pupils  on  its  play-ground  and  in  the  playroom,  parlor  and 
s  eep.ng  rooms  devoted  to  its  use.     She  hL  also  chlrge  of  the 
clothing  of  these  pupils.     Each  attendant  is  furnished  with  ma- 
terials for  occupation  and  amusement  suited  to  her  division- 
toys,   games,    books,    illustrated   papers,    magazines  and  daily 
papers      As  soon  as  pupils  can  read,  even  a  little,  they  are  kept 
supp  led  with  additional  reading  matterfrom  our  pupifs'  librarV 
which  consists  almost  entirely  of  books  selected  iy  experienced 
teachers  familiar  with  the  special  needs  of  our  pup9s.     They  are 
a  lowed  a  free  use  of  books,    magazines,   and   papers   in  Their 
pay  rooms  and  also  at  meals.     Base-ball,  foot-ball,  tennis  and 

tion  outof  doors.  Evening  entertainments  arc  held  frequently 
stpp-^g'"'"'-  ^'^  °^'"  P"P'^^  '^'-^  "^'-^^  ^«  go  'o  town 
On  Sunday  morning  at  nine  o'clock  religious  service  is  held 
in  the  Grammar  Department.  Pupils  from  both  departments 
a  tend  public  worship,  being  under  the  char^je  of  teachers  at 
the  various  churches.  In  the  afternoon,  each  class  has  Sunday 
School,  and  after  Sunday  School  the  older  pupils  read,  while  the 
youngest  ones  enjoy  special  Sunday  occupations. 


Terms  of  Admission. 


fuel  and  light,  superintendenefof  heTh'' ondf  r"'  ''"''''  ''''"^^'  ^^^^-^^ 
charges  per  year  are  for  paying  pupn«    wn  h     ^    '  ™*""«"  ^"'^  ^o^als.    The 

tlOD,  simply,    fifty   dollars;  p^yaZsLTan't'^.^"''*'"^^^^  'or  tui 

of  each  term.  No  charge  s  made  fn^^f"""^  '"  *^^»"<^e.  the  first  week 
deduction  for  absences,  fxSpTo:  aceou"n  of^i^'^'  '"  Ma^chusettl  "t 
be  made  for  actual  e^cpeases  iLurrerduri.l  LvT  ''a,.^^*''''  ''''^'^''  ^"1 
and  travel  as  well  as  incidental  expens"  muTt  ^^  l""'  '°«'  °'  ^'^tting 
f^'^te  pupil  unit  be  allowed  fowithd^^ZZ  7  ^l  ^^"^  ^^  the  parent.  No 
by  the  Sckool  Committee  or  iTmXZTr'':  Tf''' ''''^'^'  '"  "^  -PPr<^^ 
the  law  in  regard  to  State  pupils       '^'""^''"'^ ''•^ '*«  ^<"«'"'>n«,eaKA.    See,  also 

o  th.  Governor,  or  to  the  SecretarjotStoSr.'"  ^"S'""  8««««» 
Auereaietwo  terms  in  the  vear    ^.f  *.       . 
vacation  of  twelve  weeks.    Pup.Cannot  sZTth?'"'  T''  -'*»>- ^^-nmer 
desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admSlon  for  ,h         '°"  ^'  ^'^^^'^    '*  '« 
as  early  as  June.    The  year  begins  nnT     lu  **'®  succeeding  year  made 

None  will  be  admitted  rtLy^tUtim?,'^''^   J^ednesday  of  SepteXt 

enter  classes  already  formed?L?o"JlyL"f  J  r^,  "'  '""^  qualified  to 
in  which  they  enter.  Payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term 

should  be  marked,  and  also  JhpapienZ7ZT  "f !"'  "'"'*  ""^  "Z-*^* 
of  money,  not  less  than  fi„e  dollarslC^JZ^  <^nd  stamps.  A  small  sum 
each  term,  for-  incidental  expe^.ses  "  '^^'"'^'^  «^'*  <*«  Principal 

A"S:Sira?  ^th:  SLrSutl'^-^^^  ^^^^-«-  -  ^^-  Caro,l„e 
-  Pa..ents  should  be  ^^^'l'T^:tZZ-^^^^^^ 

JS^:"^  ts;;rf n^f  r ':^rirr  ^  "^^  ^^  - — -- 

be  admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  t^oS  *  school;  and   none  can 

and  body,  and  good  moral  habftl  °''''"^''^  ^'•''^'»'  ^^  vigor  of  mlJd 

visitors  are  admitted  onlv  on  Thnr.^ 
sons  to  be  approved  by  theVrrndpar^  '''*''"°°"^'  ^^^P*  ^-  «Pecial  rea- 
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MASSACHUSETTS  LAW   IN  RHGAIU)  TO  EDUCATION 

OF  DEAF  MUTES. 

(C*    ^.  300.) 
An  Act  Rklatino  to  Dkaf-Mutks. 
Be  it  Enacted,  ^c,  m  follows: 

Sbotion  1.    No  benefloiary  of  this  Commonwealth.  In  an  institution  or 
school  for  the  education  of  Deaf-Mutes  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or  school,  or  of 
the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 
Seo.  2.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
Approved  May  17,  1871. 


[Chap  179.] 


AN  ACT  TO  FROVIDB    FOR    THE 


FREE    INSTRUCTION  OF    DEAF-HUTBS  OR  DEAF 
CHILDREN. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

SBOTION  1.    With  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  the  governor  may 
send  such  deaf  mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit  subjects  for  educa- 
tion for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of  any  pupil,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Northamp- 
ton, or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to  any  other  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  parents  or  guardians  may  prefer;  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  board,  he  may  make  at  the  expense  of  the  Common- 
wealth, such  provisions  for  the  care  and  education  of  children  who  are  both 
deaf-mutes  and  blind,  as  he  may  deem  expedient.    In  the  exercise  of  the  dis- 
cretionary power  conferred  by  this  act  no  distinction  shall  be  ^nade  on  account 
of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children;  no  such 
pupil  shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institution  or  school,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  proper  authorities  thereof,  or  of  the  governor,  and  the  sums  neces- 
sary for  the  instruction  and  support  for  such  pupils  in  such  institution  or 
school,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  noth- 
ing herem  contained  shall  be  held  to  prevent  the  voluntary  payment  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  such  sum  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  said  pupils 

Sec.  2.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  Public  Statutes  and 
chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-six  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  14,  1887. 

[Chap.  826.] 

AN  ACT  TO  AM-CND  AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE   FREE  INSTRUCTION  Or  DEAF 

MUTES  OR  DEAF  CHILDREN. 

Beit  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Sec.  1.  Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  with  the  appro- 
val of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may  continue  the  school  ig 
of  meritorious  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  of  capacity  and  promise,  beyond 
the  existing  limitation  of  ten  years,  as  provided  in  chapter  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight  when 
such  pupils  are  properly  recommended  therefor  by  the  principal  or  other  chief 
officer  of  the  school  of  which  they  are  members. 

Sec  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  8,  1889. 
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HISTORY 
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ARKANSAS 

DEAF-MUTE 

INSTITUTE, 


FROM  ITS  FOUNDATION 
TO  APRIL,   1893. 


in- 


'/.    If.  MICUAELS. 


1/  "/f 


FiinteH  at  the  Institute. 
HV    "THK    OPTIC"    OFMCIC. 
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FUANK   It.    VATK8,   PIUNCIFAL. 


HISTORY 


OF  THt 


Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute. 

LITERARY    DEPARTMENT 

:;"';-"•""■ -^''-;L:;i;;;::;-,r-;;- «■• 

I'lesent  matron  of   tho    a,.,  ','         ^'-  "'irley,  the 

'"'"■  ■■"■'""'I  fii-«t  nunil)<.i-«l  bul  t,,.., 
'••'turf!  was  asked  fo,-....  .         "*  "^^-      iheLo.rs- 

'"  f'«'..'ua,-y,  mn,  ,Vf,.  AsV  '  "■""'■^'  ""''• 

"-'ing  ...,..,  „  ,,,,,,  ,/:;'.;""'■  "-'-»"«   -Mid..™ 
<''--k.  a  <l...f-,nu,..  wl,o     ',,  ''T''-     *''■•  ^'"">-<-v 

v...k  i„stf„„o  f,„.  u,  , :  !     "'""' "'  ""■  ^'""■ 

ci»«  a»  inrtruotor  '      '"  '""  '"  ''""'»"  »t  '1,. 


2  llislori/    of   f/i(^ 

Jn  December  of  the  same  year  the  school  was  tempo- 
liivily  closed.     Mrs.  Asa  Clark,  with  Mr.  Matthew  (Mark 

Is  pf  the  class,  went  to  Little  Kook 


and  three  of  the  i)Ui)i 


md 


<rave  a 


n  exhibition  before 


the  Lejrislature,  then  in 


■session. 


The  result  was  tlje   ineorjjoration  of  the  school 
iition  of  two  thousand  dollars  for  the 


with  an  ai)i)r()i)ri 
tirst  year  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  anmun  tliere- 
afler  for  its  maintenance.     The  scIk-oI  was  re-opened  in 
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nt  of  the  Civil  War.  closed  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  only  fifteen  hundred  dollars  of  the  money  appro- 
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On  the  10th  of  July,  1?^<>7,  Mr.  Josei)h  Mount,  a  deaf- 
mute,  educated  at  the  f'ennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
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city,  and  at  times  its  prospects  were  very  discouraging 
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succet 
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The  Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute 
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location  fixed  at  Little  Kock. 


d  it:- 
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Join.  Wassell,  President,  Kobt.  J 


White.   A.   W.    Hishoj),    deorge   U.   Weeks,  and  Henry 
PaiTc,  State  Treas.irer,  nu>iid)er  cx-ojllrin. 
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Tlie  latter  tract  was  selected 


Mr.  A[ount 


WHS  retained  as  l*r 


iis  the  site  for  the  Inst 


ittit( 
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of  l;!()(»   noi-  .1..,. £  ..    .. 


iippropriated   up  to  that 


per  annum  for  the  expei 


ol,  and  tl 


10  sum 


'""<!  was  appropriated  for  build 


«««  of  each  pupil.      \ 


o 


a  small  1 


louse.  s 


111 


O     S( 


•hool 


iitliciently  ample  for  tl 
<'ould    be   rented,     liut    tl 


mgs,  they  supposing  that 


•;'■''""*'•'   ""   '•"Pitlly   that  the    IJoard 


10  ro(|uiremonls  of 
K-   attendance   in- 


f'oimd  that  tl 
'•'iiiporarv  build 


of    Dirocto 


A  I 


irge  frame  build 


'0  amount  expended  for  rent  would 
•iig  on  th(.  ground  donate.l  hv  tl 


rs   soon 


put  u 


P  a 


10  State 


school 


was  moved  on  it 


I'loving  inadequate  t 


m^Mvas  accordingly  erected,  and  th(. 
own   property.      This   buildin.. 


o  accommodate  tl 


'"'••  of  P'lpils,   the   Hoard  of  1) 


10  incroasino-  nuui 


^"bstantial,  permanent  brick  buihl 


irectors  contracted   f 


On    Fel 


in  Of. 


"••""■y  :^'ith,  1S7.).   Mr.  nn,ck,   who  had 


or  a 


made 


\J    ! 


4  Ifixfory    of  the 

ii  very  efficient  and  fjiithful  I'lincipsil,  tendered  his  resig- 
njition,  which  being  accepted,  he  returned  to  the  Illinois 
Institution  as  a  teacher. 

Professor  Khnore  P.  Caruthers,  M.  A.,  a  teadier  of 
great  experience  from  the  Oiiio  Institute,  was  secured  to 
till  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Brock. 
He  took  charge  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1870.  Under 
him  the  school  speedily  increased  in  numbers.  Mr. 
Kalph  H.  Atwood,  of  the  Ohio  Institute,  was  secured  as 
instructor,  and  his  wife  as  assistant  matron.  The  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  from  twenty-four,  the 
vUstof  December,  l«()9,  to  forty-three  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1878,  necessitated  an  additional  teacher,  and 
Miss  Lois  Caruthers,  a  sister  of  the  Principal,  was  ap- 
pointed, January  1st,  1871. 

On  December  31st,    1871,  there  were    in  attendance 
tifty-five  pupils,  and  Miss  M.  Virginia  Upson  was  added 
to  the  corps  of  teachers,  on  i,ne  2()th  of  Jamiary,   1872. 
The  law  of  the  State  rocpiiring  that  all  deaf  children  in 
the  State,  of  proper  age  and  condition,  should  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Institute,  its  growth  became    so    raiiid  that 
additional  buildings  were  needed.    To  raise  the  necessary 
funds  the  Directors  sold  the  tract  of  land  lying  near  the 
penitentiary  for  $M,110.}J4.     With  this  sum   be<ran  the 
erection  of  what  is  now  the  south  wing  of  the  Institute, 
which    cost   $ir),()()(),    and    was    tinished  and   ready   for 
occupancy  in  May,  1872.     The  girls  were  moved  into  the 
new  building,  while  the  boys,  who  had  becji  <iuartered  in 
the  old  frame  building,  were  now  transferred  to  the  old 
building,  formerly  occupied  by  the  girls,   located  when; 
the  north  wing  of  the  Institute  now  stands.    The  number 
of  pupils  was   now  greatly    increased.     Mrs.   Mary  J*. 
Atwood  resigned  as  assistant  matron  to  accept  a  position 
as  teacher,  at  the  same  time  Miss  Esther  ('.  Treat  was 
appointed  assistant  matron. 


his  resiff- 
le  Illinois 


3ii<;her  of 
ecured  to 
f.  Brock. 
.  Under 
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Bcured  us 
10  steady 
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lady   for 
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number 
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•eat  was 


Arknmos   Deaf-Mutt    TmHtvfe.  g 

Owing  to  the  erection  of   the  new  building  and    the 

o  the  the  school,  on  account  of  the  deprec-iation  in 
U^y  cert^ticates,  a  deticiency  of  about  |<;,()0t)  o<.. 
^uned.  Money  was  raised,  however,  to  meet  this 
-lun-ement  for  the  tin.e  being.  In  1.74,  we  find 
-  oo,  w.t,  ,„  indebtedness  of  $4,00..  At  that  time  te 
pohcy  of  the  State  governnnrnt  changed.  The  Gene  d 
^emby  Of  187.  appropriated  only  ^ 

was  ;        ,     ■  .;  "^'''"'  "'  ''"  '^^•''"^''  — quently 
It  was  closed  ,n  May,  1«7.1,  with  seventy-nine  pupils  in 
attendance   an<l  it  was  several  n.onths  Lore  provisio. 
was  nnule  for  the  re-opening  of  ^he  school 

in  February,  1H7.;,  Kev.  W.  (J.  .I..,kins,  of  Ohio,  was 
—    as   head   teacher.      He   graduated    at    We  ten 
Keserve  College,  Ohio,  in  1H74,  ami  stu<lie,l  theolo.v  a 
Lano  .Sennnary.     On  entering  up-on  his  <luties  he,;:  ,., 
-as  but  little  acMuainted  with  the  sign   language,  but  by 
<-loHe  apphcafon  he  becan.e  an  expert  sign^naker  ' 

n  May,  of  the  same  year,  M..  Can.thers,  worn  ot.t 

w.lhcares,and  being  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption 
-■nt  away  ,n  search  of  health,  leaving  Mr.  Jenkins  i^ 

;rr:  f;  ^"^•''•^-'-'-i<'".  Those  wi;;; 

-'->   h  n.     h.nk  that  the  force<l  dosing  <,f   the   school 
''.••'^tened., fit, lid  not  cause  his  death 

M.  Jenkins  was  now  appointed    Principal,   and   was 

of     he  best     he  sc-hool  ever  had.      He  renu.ined  at 

'»''•  ''-d  ot  the  Institut,  until  (Mober,  187..     In  th.s 

-U.  I  1  dadelphnt,  where  he  ren.aine.l  as  a  teacher  until 

HH.yvuM.luMVceived  a  call  to  , In.  American  Asvlum, 
"-ford.   Conn.,    in    which    he    s,i„    hoh.s  a   h.n.tiv 
position.  '.luvc 

The  vacancy  caused  by  I?ev    W    r-     i     i-     . 
,•  ,.,,    :  ^    "*^-  »^  •  <•• 'lonknis'  res  <rna- 

'^'''"'^  '-""^  '»>    llH-apj)ointment  of 


6 


If  into  nj    of  the 


Prof.   II.  C.  Hammond,  who  was  at  that  time  filliiitr  ^ 
position  in  the  Indiana  Institntc. 

Prof.  Hammond  [jioved  to  he  a  most  eflicient  I'linci- 
pai.  I)niin<,^  his  term  he  secured  as  teachers,  Mr.  A. 
Moryn  Msiitin,  a  <,n-aduate  of  the  Institute,  the  se(H)nd 
Arkansas  (h)af-nmte  lo  receive  such  a  position;  Mr. 
1'homas  L.  Moseh'y,  H.  A.,  of  Illinois,  a,  hearin<^  •'enlh'- 


man;  Miss  Susan  W.  II 


irwood,  a  nativ(M)f  Vir<«-i 


of  the  Hrst  y;ra(hiat 


nia,  one 


es  of  the  IVnnsylvania  Institutt 


and 


for  many  years  a  teacher  at   the  Viroini.-i   Institute;   and 
Miss  Maggie  Sulton,  of  Illinois. 

During  iiis  administration  a  two  sJory  brick 


V       /) 


uild 


inu 


was  e 


rected  for  shop  and  h(;sj)ital  puri)Oses;   also  a  brick 


'ginning  of  our  pr<'sent 
■*()  as  to  be  used  as  the 


chapel.  This  chapel  was  the  be 
main  edifice,  ano  is  now  divided 
boys'  s(ud\-  room,  and  a  class  room. 

\\\   l.S.s;i,  Prof,  Hammond  received  and  aecepted 


a  ca 


II 


to  the  h<  ;id  of  the  I 


owa  Institute,  at  (\)uncil  Hluff,- 


iririnia. 


Major  John  V.  Littlcpage,  M,  A.,  a  native  of  V 
but  long  a  resident  of  Arkansas,  and  a  teacher  of  girat 
experience  among  the  hearing,  was  sclecti^l  lo  Hll  the 
vacancy  caused  by  lh<.  resignation  of  Prof.  Hammond. 

IS  connection  willi  the 
energy   and   business  abilitv. 


Maj.  Litllepagc  liad  had  no  previoi 
deaf,  but,  being  a  man  of 


ne  soo 


n  became  ac(|uainted  witli  the  iV(iuirenuM)ts  of  tl 


))osition.      \ot     be!i)i>-    a 


n    experienced    sign    nniker,    I 


le 


w 


engaged   Mr.  ,1.  \\ .  Mi,-haels,  a  teacher  of  the   V 


irixmia 


Instilute,  to  take  charge  of  the  ad 
chaplain  of  the  school.      He  al 


vaiiced  class  and  to  b(^ 


H.    Veifch, 


so  engaged 


M 


iss 


Fl 


orence 


an    experienced   articulation   teacher  of  tlu 
)cgan    the  use  of  the  "  co 


Maryland  Institute.     Tiius  \ 

bined  system"    here.      Previously   the  svstem   had   been 


m- 


th( 


manual 


Mrs.    JI,   \\.    l.iiih.pa 
pointed    a   teacher.      Mis.    M.    M.    jJc-att 
matron,   which  i)osition  she  li||(.<|  until  l-s.sii. 


ge   was    also    ap- 


le    was    ( 


lect 


(•(1 


tillii)*;  ii 


I'linci- 
Mr.  A. 

n;  Mr. 
■  f^cnt  Io- 
nia, one 
it(>,  jind 
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miklii!" 
a  l)rick 
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I  SIS  the 
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HIi  Iho 
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F.    V.   CLABKE,   M.   A.,   PRINCIPAL,  1885-1H92. 
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Lln.lor  l.,„f.  Li„|„„„„e.,  ,„„„,,,„„„„,„,  „„.  ^,.|,,,,,,  ^^.^^ 

K    m., ,,,,,,,,.,«,,,„.„,  „,,,,,,^,_^^^,^^_^^^^^^^_^ ^^^^^^^_ 

""•',,"■'"'■'■""'•■"■'•'■"" I"' f"Mh ,v.l,..f,.|,i|,|,,„ 

m    Ik.  N,„..      C.ns,,,,,,.,,,,,.   ,„,,„„„  „,,^  „,,,„,,     ..,„„, 

m  Ih.  on.,-„„„  of  ,vl.,l  is  „„„  ,l„.  ,„.■,:„  l,„il,|i,„/„,  t|„. 
.""";""■     "-'-'i"""-,.,.,,,,,,,.,,™,,  ,,„,,„,,  M.sl,nf 

i-t'.sion(.(l  ,M  tiKMvirly  f..,ll  „f   |,s.s:. 
TluM..i<,..,io„  of  JVof.  Littl..p..^^ 
.OS.   of    M,.s.    H.    n.    Li(fk.p.....   ,„,    ^Miss    FloHMK.; 

Vech,  M.Mi.lKu.|s  and  Miss  I,.nvoo.,n..ai„in. 

';:^•^-'-^'>•^''-•l<<^M.   A.,  anafivoof  NoH, 
(..  ohna,  a  .Ma.luatc-  „f  ('o|,„„,,,,  c,„,^,,  j,.^.^^,  ^ork 

■•'"<1  n  toa<-hor  for  sixfoon  .y.ars  in  tin.  Now  York  Jnsti' 

t..tofoMlH>I)oaf,   i,..ann.  l.nn,.i,,al(Moho.   Isf,  ,^ 
\'tl.  Inm   uas  appoint.,!  Mrs.  I.K.  ('am,!!,  a   lady  of 

'<>";X  <"xp<MW..  i...  t..u.|.in^  tlu.  deaf,  and  an  artist  of 
-nsno..M      ,,iH,,,^ 

M.S.  (  la,.ke  took  c-harge  of  the  arlindation  dass.s  until 
"'"  ••'l>l'<>n.t.nont  of  Miss  Lottie  Kirkiand.  of  tin-  West 
crii   IVnnsvlvania  Institute. 

,,:'!'";  '""■"'■^•'■" "^""""'    '-P'i".^    ii.    Nnvon.bo,-, 

^^>'-:    »•.■  |,la,.c  vv.s  ,iil,,l  Uy  M,..  K„,,  j..  |.,„„. , 

Iveiitncky. 

I>..nn^    Prof.    Clarke's    seven    vea.s'    adndnistndion 

'-Hyei,anj:es  and  improvements  on  premises  and  in  the 
<'-sehoolwe,.emade.     In   1  S.,;  .  „,,  Ha>s  was  fonned, 

•"'«I  ■'.  Mareh  of  that  year.  Miss  Kmilv  Wells,  a  .na.h.ate 
•'^  <l"-N<'wVoH<  Institution,  wa-  plaeed  in  elmL-.  In 
^''•••^I'nn- the  main  hinldin-  was  .on.ph.te.l 

I"Ap,.ii,  ISST,  the  growth  of  the  sehool   neeessitatim. 

-''>^'-Hass,Mr.T.l>.(M.,ke.ofXorth(aroiina.wa: 
'■'•''"""*''''   <''••"•'""'••      '"   <''»•   t;>U   .;,f  this   vear  Mr    S    (' 
I5''gid,  who  lor  two  years  had   had   enarg^-  of  (he    histi^ 
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Hist 


(iVIf     It 


f  tin 


liilioii  |>riiitiii;^M>(li»(',  cliim^^rd  posilioiis  willi  Mr,  Clinkc. 
Alioiil  tliis  time,  lli(*  hoys'  old  school  liiiil(lin;j;  ln-iiijr 
<'oiHltMiiii('(l,  Mil  iippfopiiiiMon  of  l(<n  tlioiisii!i<l  (IoIIhih 
WHS  oliltiiiK'd  foi-  its  rcnioviil  and  the  crccMon  of  ii  \\\vkh\ 
sloiv  cdilicc  ill  its  shsid.  Tjiis  wiis  not  (uuiiplrtcd  until 
IHS!I.  llioii;;li  I  he  two  lowor  (looi-H  \svYi\  used  for  a  year 
prt'viouH. 

Ill  I.S.S!).  a  separate  hiiildi'  ■  was  onM'ti^l  for  the 
accoinniodation  (»f  the  colored  pupils.  The  huildinj,', 
neat  aii<l  \v(>ll  appointed,  stands  on  hi«,,'li  <;round.  some 
distunee  in  the  rear  of  the  Institute.  A  colored  matron 
and  teacher.  IMeasaiit  A.  (Jlenn,  was  put  in  <har^'e,  and 
faithfully  performs  her  duties. 

In  the  same  year,  an  additional  story  was  a<lded  to 
the  south  winj;  of  the  Institute,  ^iyin^:  <Ihi  ;j;iils  eiilar<;ed 
accommodations,  and  a.ii(>ther  huildin;;  was  constructed 
about  a  huiulred  yards  west  of  tin-  north  winir.  Here 
are  located  the  hoilers  that  furnish  power  for  tin;  ma- 
chinery, and  steam  for  healin<r  the  Institute,  and  ii  steum 
laundry,  perfeci  in  evciry  department. 

I'pon  the  «'staldishment of  an  art  departnu'iif,  in  l-SH}), 
Mrs.  I.  I\.  Carroll  was  placed  at  its  hea<l,aii(l  Miss  ( J  race 
M.  Hi'altie  was  added  to  th<^  corps  of  teacljers. 

In  !«!>(),  on  account  of  the  resi^rnations  of  Mrs.  T.  I". 
Clarke,  nee  Kirkland,  Miss  lleattie  and  Mr.  Micluu^ls, 
Miss  S.  II.  Deyereux,  a  teacher  of  the  heariiif^  for 
twenty  years,  was  appointed  articulation  teacher,  and 
Miss  Mary  K.  Shihley,  a  irraduate  of  tin-  Institute,  and 
Mr.  J.  II.  (Jeary,  a  <i;radu;it»'  of  the  Kochestc'r.  N.  V., 
S<'hool,  to  tlu'  other  yacancics. 

In    I.Sid,   the  steady   <ri-owth   of    the   school 


rc(|uinn;f 
»',  a  <;radiiale  of  the 


more  teachers.    Miss  Helh'  C.  lOlmoi 

Institute,  was  chosen,  and   Miss  (Jrace  M.  Heatt 

ussumed  the  duties  of  instructor. 


!«'  a<fain 


TIh'    fall    of     ISJI2    witness.'d 


many    chanires. 


Mi^ 


■ 


Af/,u 


<n..>rs    Ih,,f.Mnh'    ri>.HlH„f, 


Kmily    Wells,    Mr.    s.   ('.    IJ,.i..| 


r<'><i,i;ii('(|   l)(.f()n-  || 


't  'Ml. I   ,Mr.   ,1     II.  ( 


icarv 


'"   ojx'mii^r    of    ncImxiI.      '11 


W'lv  fill,.,!   I,v    inc  ;i|,|,„i„i„H.„(   ,,r  M,,  .1.  ^v.  M 


H'ir    |)l;ic('s 


aiiu'iuly    kii 


K'lliU'JM. 


V 


<'^VM     III     COMU.U'lioil     Nvil!,     tl.O     IlHlit.K, 


'tiiniii  'I'.  Afacv,  of  Ind 


M 


iss 


liniii,  a  |a<lv  of  icn  \ 


Iliixtoii,  of  ,Fa<'l 


cars'  ('xj),.|j. 


lv<<>ll\  lilt'. 


Ill 


Miss   niaiiclic    II 


IIIOIS. 


M 


111    Nov<Miil)('i,    Prof.    (Marl 
"l"^''i"t<'n,l,nHT  of  the  Sr|,(,„|  for  l|,c  Ih-af 


kc   r('si<r||(.(j    1 


''•lii^'im.  ono  of  11,0  lanrcst  i„  jj, 


Jicccpt    IIk' 
at    Fliiir. 


<'itri-o||  and  Miss  Kate  V    \\ 
lions  at  tim  same  liinc. 
I'rof.  Cl.trkc  proved   to   | 


«  count ly.     Mrs.  I.  \{ 


I'owii  t,'nd(Mcd   (I 


K'lr   r»'si(.|ia- 


Miid 
ally, 


\Va 


lik 


»«!  11  most  cHicieiit  Pri 


•>d  I  V  pupils,  tcacluM-s,  and  ll 


Ho  sorvod  )i  Ion"-*     I 


ncinal 


i»!  citizens  jrener 


o 


f  th 


»i  hoo 


liio  alt<>n(l 


'•    Tnder  liiin  its  jri-owU 
mcc  inoreasiiiij  U-o\\\ 


cnn  ihan  anv  other  T 


iiiicipal 

I  was  niiproeedented, 

s«'Ven(y.t\vo.  the  ye.:r  of 

"H"l'P<>intnienf,  to  ono  hnmirednxl  thirty-three,  at  the 
lime  of  Ins  resinrnatioii.      l 


H  chiss  in  photograpl 
•ihoiit   eight   hundred    vol 
instrniiients  were  added. 


>  iring  hi.s  ter 


111   an   art  ela> 


ly.    Ji  readiiiL'- 


fooin,    a   lil)riirv   of 


nines,  and    munoi-c 


)iis  seientif 


l*rof.  Frank  IJ.  ^'at 


cs,  a  teacher  of  twel 


perience  in  the    Virginia   Institute 


vt'   V(Mlis'  e\- 


'iccepted  the  office  of  P 
I'rof.    ^'ate; 


was    elected  to 


aiK 


I'lK 


i'^    Ji    you  I 


i|ml  on   I)eceinl)er  1st.  \H\)'>, 


thoroughly    famil 
■^chotd   as   this. 


man   of   fine   culture 


and 


III-    with    the 


IS 


mnnagemon!    of   ,su<'h 


>*iipervis()r,  u 


hen 


He  began  his  work   with  the  d 
seventeen  years  of  a*rp,  h 


ea ! 


"ated  from  a  militury  academy  in  the  e<iucational 


Staunton,  Vu.     \Vh 


en  on 


ly 


Jiving  ofrad- 


tyof 


CI 


t)rom<»ted  from  supervisor  to  teach<M-  of 
important  classes  in  the  V 


ighteen  years  of  age  he 


was 


one  of  th 


The  vaci 


ii-giiiiii  Institute. 


mcies  occasioned  by  the 
<'iirroll  and  Miss  lirown  were  filled  by  th 


■& 


!)at 


most 
ions  if"  Mrs. 


e  appointment  of 


kAaift 


10 


Ilinhtn/    of   Ihi 


MifiH  M.  lliivani  MoijrMii  .m^  si 


rt  t    K  licr,  with  Miss  M.-ittic 


'I 


lllliint     ilS     luT    M.-'.xIS 


taiil.  Mild   Ml.  r.  (J.  Dunn,  a  firad- 


ualc  of  llic   Ni'W   York   Instiliitr,  and   for  scvnal  ycai'K 


coiiint 


led  with  this  >rlio<»l  in  diff«'iTnt  '•apacili*' 


I'rof.  Vales  is  a  inan  of  (•ncr^'N  ,  and  it  is  prcdiclcd 
that  witli  |n(>|n'r  sii|)|.oil  and  cnconiajxi'iiu'iit ,  \\v  will 
raiso  thi'  Institnlc  aluvast   with  aiiv  in  lln-  land. 


Since  assiiiniii;:'  liis  olHce,  <'ar|)eiitrv  and  tailoring  liavc 
been  addod  to  ll.e  Hades  lau^rjil,  and  tlie  Instilnle  is 
un<ier«i()in^  iiiii  ii  lU'edfd  iiiiproveiiieiit .  \\\  iiai'd  work 
and  nntiiin<i-  idToil  he  sneeeeded  in  eon\  incinji 


tlie  I 


I'Ui'l- 


hilure   <d'    1.H!».'5,    tlial    a    new    Imildin^'    was    an    ahsohile 
neecHsitv,  and  obtained  an  appropriation  of  $.s,(Hl(»  for 


thi.s  puipo.se 


llesides  this,  ft, 1)0(1  was  appropriated  for 


repairs,   i^2.(l(H)   for  an  addition   t(»   the   eohjied    school, 
and  $1, (>(»<»  for  an  electric  lijiht  plant. 

The  .Vrkansas  Institute  is  beautifnllv  located  on   a   hill 
-tern  limits  of  the  cornorat ion  of   liiltle    Hock. 


II 


in  ihe  wc 


Tliis  hill  coininands  a  niajr 


nitic«'iit    view  of  the  "Citv   of 


1{( 


».ses. 


and  of  the   Arkansas   Kiver.  that    seems  to   llo\ 


out   of  the  hills  in   the   \\v 


A,   some   >i.\   miles  off,   lakes 


a  sou 


theaslerlv  course,  touches  the  very  foot  of  the  hill, 


paHs»es  on  and  disappears   around   a   beini.  mile 


toward 


th 


V  ea 


<{.      Vv 


Olll 


the   school   tower,   the   hifilicst  point  td 


observation   in  the   vicini 
in  Arkansas  ma\'  be  seen. 


t\,  one  of   the  <:rande>t    views 


The    location   is   liealth\  .   and    it    is   seldom    that    any 


serious  sickness  oecur.s. 


IN 


<^  Mat  tic 

a   <:iii(l- 

al    vrni's 

ircdicli'd 
,   1m'   will 

in<j:;  liavr 
<tiliil('   is 

11(1     WdlU 

If  lit'jiis- 
uhsoliiU* 
i,()()U  for 
iati'd  for 
I    sfliool, 

III  a  hill 
U-   \iork. 

'Citv  of 
s  to  llou 
If.   taUrs 

tlM>  hill. 
;    toward 

point  of 
'>t    views 

that    aii\' 


' — ^'    *^^-«g''^'«^,?i'F;ff^ 


A 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


S    KYKRY   1 


iii'ilv  fi'chic 


)o<,nniiin<i:   ill  ii   vu^hi   diivcl 


lOM     IS     Iiccc 


,  so   w 


iiistnictio,,  i„  (Ills  Iiislitut 


»Mc  lli(>  tir.t  efforts  i„  hH-lmical 


I'l    ].S71-7:>. 


niMttross-niiikiiic 


<lii'c('ti()n   of    Mr.   Jossc  ( 
uiisatisfjiclorv,   (| 


iiri'\- 


was    Ix'giiu    iiiidor    the 
u;    attempt    proving 


Tl 


introduced    in    1S7;{ 
tl 


H'  niakiiiir  and  niendii-o-  of  ,.| 


la  I rs   was 


lis  industry,   uliid,    met    will 
former,  and  was  abandoned  aft 
In    IS 74,  si 


'Sly.   Currv    had    el 


i.'ir<re    also    of 
1    as    pool-  sneeess  as  (he 


*'r  a  year 


lal 


ioe-makiii(r  uns    eomnieneed  and   I 


sinee  Ikhmi  prosecuted.     Mv.  FI.  J.J 
or  for  seven  eoiiscciit  ive   years.      Tl 
sho])  was  without  ;,  f 


las  ever 


crnicran  was  iustrucr- 


H'li,   for  a  while,  tl 


K! 


Sly.  Riifus  II.  L,.(,„i, 


I'^i'-i.     Mr.  LamI 


oi-onian,  until  the  appointment   of 
M    -J^rad.iate   of    (he    Institute 


»  VIS  succiH'ded  hy  Mr.  l'.  (i.  I 


"'"  '■''<<♦''■  l'-'"'<  "f  l.S,S7,  who  held  (I 


)li 


in 
nil,  in 


when    Ik    resigned    to    (ake    (I, 


entiineer 


\f( 


('!•  a  vacancy  of 


'•i'Jt.    who    had    Hlled 


10  position  until  ISSJ), 
«'  important  position  of 
:i   few   months   .Mr.  V.  l\ 


■ieliool 


<••    similar    position    in    the    ()| 


f: 


H'Ms  appointed.      Tpo,,  his  return  (.)  ( 


no 


••Msiio,  Mr.  W.  F.  .Mun.l 


)l 


lio   in  rlie 


Institute 


iind  a  skilled  work 


which  place  he  still  hold,- 


phy.  a  irraduate  of  (he  Ohio 
m.'in,  accep(e(l  the  situation. 


Tl 


lis  branch  of  industr 


fon 


V.   Ill 


(Allien,    has    always    I 


Kicr  (he  leadership  of  tl 


'*'•'"   prosperous,   ;ind   ei 


IIIIK 


lose 
ntly 


usoful  HI  supplying  tlH.  n,-eds  of  the  pupils  and  qualif; 
"ig  those  taught  therein  for  earning  a  livelihood. 

'"!«'!',  a  cooper-simp  was  s(ar(ed,   but  its  e.xisteneo 
wa<  short-Jived,  and   it   uas  succeeded   by  tl 


le  e 


<tabli 


sn- 


12 


llifilovi/    of   the 


iMcnt  of  a  pi'inlinjj;  office  in  IrSSO.  Tlic  fii^t  year 
witnessed  little  more  than  tlie  eoniuieneniciit  of  Avlmt 
lias  since  <levelo})e(l  into  the  most  important  of  the 
technical  ilepaitments  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  P.  L.  Kich- 
ardson  was  the  first  foreman.  In  IIk;  second  year  of  his 
niana<j:ement,  the  i)iiblication  of  the  Deaf-Mute  Opfir, 
now  IVic  Optic,  was  be<2;un.  Mr.  Richardson  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Ci.  *S.  Landis,  who  held  his  i)ositi()n  until 
l'SS4,  when  Mr.  J.  A.  "Williams  was  put  in  chai'ge  for 
a  few  weeks,  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  ,}.  AV.  Michaels,  a 
teacher  in  the  literary  department.  Mr.  Michaels  con- 
tinued to  discharj^e  this  double  duty  until  the  appoint- 
ment, in  iHHo,  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Brijrht,  a  man  of  practical 
exi)erience  both  in  the  composing  room  and  editcu'ial 
departments  of  si  newspaper.  Under  him  greater  pro- 
gress was  made  in  the  i)iinting  department  than  at  any 
previous  time.  Mr.  Bright  entering  the  literary  depart- 
ment in  1(SS7,  the  office  was  put  in  charge  of  Mr,  T.  P. 
Clarke,  of  North  Carolina,  who  managed  it  for  three 
years.  On  his  resignation,  in  the  fall  of  1S!K_\  Mr.  Geo. 
S.  Porter,  a  semi-mute,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York 
Institute,  and  a  thoroughly  practical  print<'r,  accepted 
the  i)osiiion  of  foreman,  and  under  him  the  oflice  made 
«;real    i)roi;ress 


Mr.    Porter    was    calleYl    to    the    Ne 


w 


Jersey  School  in  December,  1S!»1,  and  Mr.  ('.  S.  Harns, 
of  St.  Louis,  was  chosen  as  his  successor,  which  position 
he  still  holds. 

The  piiming  o(iic»>  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
a  largei-  nu-.nlx  r  of  pupils  than  any  of  the  technical 
departments.  In  it  many  have  learned  to  be  sclf-sup- 
poi'ting,  and  b\   it  aided  in  their  studx   of  laniruao-e. 

Piiotography   was   introdu<-e<l    into   the   Institute  about 


ISSI 


),    and    lias    ever     since     been     taught    at     inteiva 


Is, 


though  at  no  time   has   ;he   instruction   bei-n   successfully 
carried  on. 


Arkansns   Ueaf-Mntc    Jnsfifuft- 
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S 


iiit'c  Iho  .•ii)i.()iMtnioiit  of  il„.  H 


1HH7,  lli(.  lead 


need! 


ling  of  .scwiim,  (li 


*>n,  III 


•'-work  lias  i-ectMvcd  duo  atteiil 


i"sts(>uiii(r  mail 


■c.  s-iiiakiiio;,  j,„d  fancy 


'x'eii   tilled   sii 


K.    Harlcy,   Miss   Kud 


<'<'i'ssivo|y    l)V    Miss    CI; 


'oia   U'illiai 


'Oil.      The  office  has 
'"■■•I  Abliotu  Mrs.  A. 


Lidliaiii.     The   <rirjs   Jiav 


ii-<.  iind    Mi 


ss 


Al 


E 


insti-uelion  not  only  in  a 


»'    reaped    the    heiietit    of    tl 


lou- 


('( 


'>iit  in  the   iiiiproveinent  of    t] 
wliieli  testifies  to  th 


jmiino;  skill   with  the  aeedU 


A  el; 


oil'  pnwrc 


!i«'ii'  iH'isonal  appearance, 


Avith  Mr.  jSid 


•ss  ,11  carpentry  was  formed    in  J 


Institut 
l)( 


'H'y   ^^'.   King 
0,   as    foreman.      \\ 


muarv,    iMiKL 


.  it  graduate  of  the  Virginia 
<'    *-an    only    i)roph  sy    much 


•lefit  to  the  Institute  from    its   further    d 


Already-  the  results  have  be 


en  more  than  satisfact 
i-o.n  the  incorpoiation  of  the  Institute,  f, 


cvelopnient. 


orv 


gardening  have  received  due  attent 


constant   and   careful 


housekeepers,   the  girls   I 
domestic  duties. 


iipcrvision    of   the    mat 


•I'niing  and 
ion,  and    under   the 
I'ons    and 


H'-'vc    l)«>eii   p.operly  trained  in 


In  the  fall  of    I,s,s!l     tl 


tuition  of  Mrs.  I.  K».  Carroll 


1**   art    de])artment,   under  the 


attended   it,  and   tl 


was  opened.      Success  has 


li-    wo 


imich  j)leasure  to  theinselv 
and    in    oils,    wood 


il<  of   the   pui)ils   1 


<'i)lor 


nis  afforded 
<'s  and  their  friends,    hi  water 


drawing  from  inotlels  and  f 

attained  skill  and  their  tast,.,s  been  devd 


"ving  and  china  painting 
'■"111  nature,  the  pupils  hav( 


•lasses  have  each  week  the  I 


oj)ed 


All  tlu 


and  at  regular  tii 
•Mis.   Carroll's  d 


)ciH>rit  of  free  hand  d 


lawinir. 


"cs  «-lay   modeling  is  practiced.      \ 


oparture,   in  November,    lS!)-> 


Hayard   Morgan,  (.f  Xo^th   Carol 
I  Ih'i-,   Willi   Miss   Mattie  Tall 


|)on 
Miss  M. 


<'ee( 


ma,  was  elected  to  suc- 


Institut 


e,  as  assistant, 


iiiit,  a  graduat 


e  ( 


)f  thi 


DOMESTIC   DEPARTMENT. 


four   vcMis   of    tli(>    Instilulc's  oxisto 


nco 


oT  its  (iHiccrf?  aiul  pupilts  was  })hu*c(l  in 
M.  K.  Starke.  M .  1).      He   was  succeeded 

A.  II.  Soiitliall,  M.  1).,  wlio  remained  in 

period  of   four   \ears.      In    1-S77,  J)r.  ,1. 

,  .M.   I).,   was  appointed,   and  continued 

duties   attached    to    the    ofKce    unintei- 

A|)rd.    isy;;,   when   Dr.   S.   \\  Vau<,ditei-, 

)inted  his  successor. 

rou  of  the  Institute  was  Mrs.  \'ir<'inia 
entered  upon  iier  (hities  in  December. 
e  election  of  Mr.  FJmore  I'.  CarutiuM's 
s  wife  was  chosen  as  matron,  a.ssuniin<r 
pril,   1S70.      Wiu!r.  Mr.  K.  11.  .Vtwood. 

ointed  teacher,  Mrs.  Atwood  was  ma(h' 
,  whicii  ortice  she  tiMed  most  ably  until 
o  aicept  a  position  as  teacher,  October, 

ler  C.  Treat  was  appointed  in  her  stead, 
IS?.").  After  tiie  death  of  Mr.  ("aruth- 
er,  l'S,S(|,  the  school  oi)ened  with  Mrs. 
th'  Hock,  as  matron.  l"|)on  h<>!'  resii/- 
uthers  <rave  the  Institute  tl»e  benefit  of 
ntii   lelieved   by    Mrs.  .V.  1).  Hammond, 

ipal.     Mr.  and   .Mrs.    liauimorid  jjoinir 

Mrs.  Mary   .M.    Heat  tie   was  appointed 

liilled  the  numerous  and  archious  duties 

without  assistance  for  a   [)eriod   of  two 

ss  Clara  Abbott    was  appointed  assistant. 

<e<iuently  undcslaking  the   j)ositi()n  of 


.•l/'/.vn/,v7N    Thaf-Mntv    TustJt 


life 


^<oun.g  ,uMtro„,  tlM.  pos,  <,f  nssis.MMt  matron  w;,s  HIM 
"y  M.ss  LMcindn  Nalio.s,  a  doaf-.nnto,  ami  a  m,„lMah. 
ot  tl.o  Institute.  Miss  Nations  marrying  in  IS.S,  Mi., 
f'raeo  M.  noatli.  <Iisd.ar<r."<l  the  dnti.s  of  assistant' 
AttcM.  tin.  rotirenuM.t  of  M,..,  lJ,,Hi,.  f,,„„  ,  ,,„,iji^„^ 
winch   sIh"   adonu'd    for   six    v.-ais.    Mrs     F     I)     C].,,!-,. 

t<''';Pon.nlv  assuMHMl  the  dnti.s.  MM.I  Miss  Abbott  i.avim. 
.vs.^-mMl  as  seuin^r  , natron,   h.-r  plarr  was  til|,„l   |,v  Mr." 

A  I.  Ilarley.  Mrs.  Clarkr  r.si^nnl  in  F.brnarv;  1«!)(), 
'■""I  M.ss  S.  FI.  I)overeu.x  l.H.I  tl,.  position  until  J.er 
MH-n.tnuM.t  as  teadu-r  of  articulation  the  S.pten.be. 
MIow.n.  Mis,  F„,,,,,  ,viili,u,,.,  ubo  l.a<l  su.veo<led 
^Mrs.  Harley  as  sowino;  n.at.on,  now  b.-rauK-  matron,  and 
or  tuo  years  discharn:,.<l  hor  <luti,.s  with  tiddity,  assisted 
•-Mrs.IIarh..      In    IM!,.,    Mrs.  H.rh.y   was  appointed 

matron    Mrs    S.(-.H,i.h,,  nee  Williams,  .oin.  to  Iowa. 
M.ss  All.e   M.  (Jilli,,,,.,. ,,,,„,,,.  ,,^.  ,,,^.   u^.i\iux.,   was 

i.|d>o.nted  sewn<r  ...atron  in  Isi.l,  ,,,,1  in.lustriouslv  per- 
forms the  labor  eonneeted  with  heroHire. 

'"  ^^";v"f  the  increase  of  the  sehool,  in  1SS7.  the  po.i- 
'on   ot   h(,usekeeper    aas    established,   and    M.s      V     F 

"arloy,  of  Clarksville,  invited  to  it.      She  preferim/the 
-w.u<r  department.   Miss  Sallie   Witt ,   <.f  Conwav^  was 
;'l'l-"  ted.       Miss   Witt  resi^nin^  in    INSJ..   Miss  "m     F 
|>'-^-sapp<,intecl.     MissWiM    rdurned  as  assistant 

l'''<i'     1^^7     the    eare    of    the    boys    in    the    I.stitute 

'l-olvedon  the  nmtron  ami  teachers,  ai<led  bv  n.onitors 
^ppomtod  from  the  older  a.d  ...-urustwortin-  pupils, 
n  October  of  tina  year,  Mr.  J.  r.  p,,H,  , as  engaged  as 
'-.vs    supervisor,  only  retaining  the  otKce,  however,  for 
^.;ou      two    n.onth.s.      In    January,    l.s.,,    m,.    s^    W 
\  nghfc  .vus  elected  to  the  position,   remaining  until  the'. 
';>'-v.ng  i)ecend,er,  when  ho     as  succoede<l  by  Mr.  K 
"•  '^"•"'>'  t''^^  PiVHont  supervi.sor.     Mr.  Land,  was  the 


10 


Arkitiis((s    l)v(i f-Mn(c    liiKfiliitc 


first  pupil  ciiiollfd  oil  tlic  hooks  of  tlic  Inslitiilc,  one  of 
its  iii'st  jxriidiijitcs,  -iiid  for  soiiii-  linif  [)rcvi()iis  liiid  had 
chiu-<ro  of  the  shoc-sliop.  He  lias  faithfully  <1oih'  hi>, 
duty  h('i'<'  siiH-c  the  fouiidatioii  (tf  thr  school,  l)olli  as  a 
])upil  and  as  an  otlicci'. 


ti 


fr 


Til 


tiv 


(in 


so  f 

18(; 

]87( 
1X7 
1X7: 
187; 

187^ 
187^1 


APPENDIX. 


The  nun.be..  of  deaf  ,>..■.,...  who  have  utten.lcd  sd.ool, 
indud.ng  those  now  in  attendance,  i.  40(5. 

The  nu...be..  of  deaf  pe.-sons  of  all  age.  and   ,.o.k1I- 
tions  ,n  the  State,  acconling  to  the  last  ceu.su.s,  is  1474 
Ih.s  g.ves  one  deaf  person  to  every  7(;;}  of  population.    ' 
The  „u,„ber  of  deaf  persons  in  the  State,  of  school 
.tge  and  co.Kl.t.on,  /.  ..,  between  0  and  30  years,  and 
fiee  fron.  ,d,ocy,  who  have  not  attended  school,  is  392. 
Following  is  the    n.n.ber  of   p„pi,s'   p.,..e„ts    related 
before  ...a.-r.age,  and  the  degree  of  r.-lationship: 

Fiivst  (^.usins, 20     Fourth  cousins, o 

Second  cans. ns,      -     _     19     u..ii^- ..       •  '        -     ~     I 

Thi,d  cousins, 2     "'•''  ^""•^'»'  -     -     -     -     1 

Following  is  the  .,u,..ber  of  pupils  who  have  deaf  rela- 
t'ves  a..d  the  degree  of  lelationship; 


Father, 
Mother,  -  _  _  _  _ 
(fran<lfather,  -  -  . 
Sister  or  Brother,  -  - 
I'lide, 


'i  Aunt,       -     -     _ 

'^  Fi.'st  cousin, 

J  Second  cousin,  - 

•>^  1'l.ird  cousin,    _ 
11 


11 

IH 
3 
2 


The  nun.bor  of  pupils  i„  attendc.ce  fro...  year  to  year 
so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  is  as  follows: 


18(;« 

1H70 
1H71 
IS  72 
1873 
1874 
187r) 


4 
43 
/);> 
72 
(17 
73 
7JI 


187(; 
1878 
1 880 
1882 
1883 
1884 
188;) 


4«) 

r)4 

72 
(55 
54 
71 
72 


188(i 

1887 

1888 

188}) 

I8f»0 

18J>1 

1892 


79 
103 
109 

iir> 

120 
124 
133 
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Hixtitvii    of   the 


Tlio  cause  oT  (Iciifiicss  of  lliosc  oil  oiii'  hooks  is;  — 


liliiiii  Fcvci', 
>|)in!il  Affliction, 


;J8 


M 


iiiii| 


IS. 


I 


sc  o 


f(i 


iiiiiinc 


ever 


'lyplioid  V 
C'Oinition  Fovci 


vai 


S|)otU'(l  Fi'vcr 

Paiiilysis, 

I\li(>uinatisin, 


l(>(  I' 


vv 


ever 
V 


...  I 
17  Sfiofiila,  -----  1 
1(»      J'Iciirisv,  -----     1 


IO()j)lll<r  i  ()M<rll,  -       - 

Spasms,    -     -     -     _     _ 

M(!a.s|(!S,    -      -      -      -      - 

I'lieuiuonia  and  Fever, 


(' 


1  areiils  (.  oiisins. 
Mother's  condiu;! ,  - 
Fallinj;  down  stuii's. 
Fating  HuekeyeH,    - 


1 


Uidiiiown  and  ("onmMiital,  22H 

The  folIo\vin;x  g(Mitleinen  have  been  nieinl)ers  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  from  the  foinidation  of  the  Institute 
to  dat(>,  for  the  period  set  opposite^  their  names. 

.lolm  Wasseli.    --    iSd!)-??      W.F.Woodruff,*    iSSl-iH 


R.  T.  A.  White 


Albert  IJidl 


l-Sdii-ia     (Jeo.  H.  Meade, t-   1  ««;{-!>! 


lop,  - 


Goo.  \i.  Week 
Ilcnry  Page,* 

S.   L.  Griffith 


]^<(;!»-77     A.  H.  Witt, 
l«7!l-77     W.  H.  Morr 


o\v 


-  \mi 

-    1HJ»1 


-  -   lS(;;)-7;5     Fred.  Kramer, j    -   l-SiH 

.      \  lS7;{-77      I).  (J.  Fones.t   -  -    l.SJKi 

''      HHHa-Jia     W.   F.   Hicks,  -  -   IM!);} 


T.J.Churchill,*-  IM7;{-H1     O.  C.  Ludwi 


2,  -  -  i^';.;{ 


W.Thompson,-  -   1877-s;}     W.  F.  Fer<,nison,  -   1«S>:{ 
C.  P.  Kedmond,  -  l.S77-sa     T.  V.  Chew,  -  - 


Geo.  E.  Dodge,    -  lN77-i»;}     E.  P.  Marks 
R.  H.  Parham,  Jr.  lS77-}>;} 


I8!»a 

I8j»;i 
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An  Outline  History 


~-0F  THE — 

•  MAiiYUND  SOHOOI,  FOR  THP  ni-^n 

""  JHE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

IJNDAnoN  TO  J4NUARY  J,  1893. 

The  Maryland  Sdiool  for  tho  n    r 
I.»l.ed  by  act  of  tl,e  Gener,    L       m       ""''  °""'''  «"  ^".b- 
•;- January  session  of  I'  ™  r.^'  "'  «->•'-«.  P-ed  a. 

'■resident  and  Visitors  of ,,:.;,  'r''"'''' "''"'''"''''''^'■^ 
"f  the  State  of  Maryland  "  '""'  '°'  "'^'""'^  '>»"">  mutes 

Kredl::;".:':.;:^"-^  ">"  --  Henry  Ba.er  a  de,e,ate  fron, 
»ervice  being  „„,i,nited  "'  "'  ^'•'■'°'^'  "■«=  term  of 

«osJuX  ;"■;:::;;■'%"'  -  -  fo„ows,.  wi„ia„,  j. 

J;™e.sM.C„,e,G:aftontnJT"Kl;'""    "'   ^'■^^'   ''-"■ 
""nkley,    Enoch    Pratt    rv!  !^"""  '-^'■'"■<^'  Joseph  B 

•"•omas,  Richard  D.  Ca™  27",  '^''''^"'"^er.  Philip  p.' 
«-„,  Wiilian,  Gallowa  'Tp'  T'o.n:  ^™^''  ^■^"'  <=. 
Oliver  Miller,  Jacob  Reese    B,-  ,.  "'■"'    """'''  Weisel 

;».""'.    George    Vic,.™"  Jot  A     r'"  '^^'^^   «'""- J- 
«nscoe,  Curtis  Davis   Barnes  r  "^^      "■""'""•    J^mes    T. 

OOen    Bowie,    Charie      K     Oow7'°"'  '''"^^  ""■  ^addox, 
Watlvins.  '•■.Goldsborough     and    William   H. 

fct  "te'e^Lg  th;d,li"lXt' ™!j»* --  ""p"'"'^"  f-  «- 

•■■■•ayson    Eichelberger      Zl  7    "'  "" "««  °f  H""- 

"ay;  tot  thi.s  not  bring  a  ouorL!""    T  """'"'"  °"  "-at 

;<>  August  fourteenth    agrr  a"      ■""'™"""'  ™»  »ade 

f-ally  to  October  thirt,  t  en   it      *"'   '"-"ty-eighth  and 

^--  -mpts  to  Obtain  a  ^urm":,;—  l"  .'"-^.  ^ 

t  an  urg-aniza- 
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tioii  and  apply  to  the  lyCjfislature  to  ratify  this  action.  This 
meeting  was  held  at  Baltimore  at  the  office  of  the  Farmers  and 
Planters'  Bank.  The  following  officers  were  chosen  ;  Presi- 
dent, A.  Fuller  Crane ;  Vice-President,  William  J.  Ross ; 
Treasurer,  lyawrence  J.  Brengle  ;  Secretary,  H.  Clay  Naill. 
These  officers  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  by-laws, 
for  the  govenmient  of  the  Institution  and  to  them  together 
with  the  Hon.  Grayson  Eichelbergcr  and  Hon.  Oliver  Miller 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  applying  to  the  Legislature  to  ratify 
and  confirm  the  acts  of  the  Board  and  to  grant  additional 
powers. 

The  Legislature  of  1868  at  the  January  session  passe  an 
act  supplementary  to  the  act  of  1 867  ratifying  the  action  of  the 
Visitors,  increasing  their  number  to  thirty  five  and  making 
seven  a  quorum. 

By  this  act  the  names  of  Jacob  P.  Roman,  James  Blair, 
John  Loats,  Wm.  H.  Falconer,  Joseph  Baugher,  George  R. 
Dennis  and  Francis  S.  Jones  were  added  to  the  list  of  Visit- 
ors and  the  names  of  Thomas  Sims  and  Grafton  Duvall 
stricken  off. 

Vacancies  occurring  from  time  to  time  have  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  the  following  gentlemen  ;  Grafton  Duvall, 
Alexander  P.  Wood,  Dr.  Fairfax  Schley,  Daniel  M.  Henry, 
Henry  Baker,  William  R.  Barry,  George  Markell,  Chas.  E. 
Trail,  James  S.  Downs,  John  K.  Longwell,  John  H.  Williams, 
Benjamin  G.  Harris,  James  McSherry,  Alonzo  Berry,  Dr. 
Lewis  H.  Steiner,  Charles  W.  Ross,  W.  W.  Taylor,  Wm.  G. 
Baker,  C.  Ridgely  Goodwin,  Dr.  Alexander  C.  McCabe,  Dr. 
J.  T.  Costen,  W.  T.  P.  Turpin,  T.  J.  C.  Williams,  F.  C. 
Latrobe  and  Arthur  Potts. 

The  first  Executive  Committee  was  composed  of  J.  B. 
Brinkley,  George  R.  Dennis,  John  Loats,  William  H.  Falcon- 
er and  F.  S.  Jones. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  June  1869,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  reconstituted  as  follows:  Fairfax  Schley,  M.D.. 
J.  B.  Brinkley,  Grayson  Eichelbergcr,  Wm.  H.  Falconer, 
George  R.  Dennis.     Vacancies  subsequently  occurring  have 


been  fined  by  .he  dection  of  George  Marlcell,  W.  R    Barry 

dears,  a„,>  Vproprire;;:: U'l!";:;"'  i  «^'  "•™-"-' 

.ndbmldingpirpTses."    '"'"'>-''™  "-""sand  for  furnishing 

previoilyXXtr'.'  ;"'"■  ?:  ■""•"""=' '""  "■-«-» 

i"^  and  grounds  :^L;Z::ZTZ  l'"' '"' """"- 
pupils.  «-onainon  tor  the  reception  wf 

Coo^^A^t^enrrr^^^^^^^  ^  -■•  - 

and  Charles  L   Cookl    ^^""f'^^'  ^roM',  I^ucnda  E.  Grow 

•-a  A.   .Jat'raL::^::,"',",;,™'.  -ward: 
Wm.    H.    Balt/ell     Mn      p,,     •         ^^''''^"'  Housekeeper; 

.  ■™-<'fav„rab,;.rn'ar:r;::Lj:fr:„';r  'r 

mg  been  for  abon.  twenty  yea:.  Principal  of"  e  Nlrc  ;  T" 
Institution    at    Raleigh.     Mr    and   J^^  "''""^ '*""'' Carolma 

.eacbersoflongexperiencettCNo^Tcaro,"  "r"  ■'"""" 
Mrs.   Ijams  had  had  some  exp  rietr  i„  ?     !  '»■""•«-". 

own  Child:::;::::;:::-  rrr^r.'r"- 

assume  the  dutimof.i,.       ■.•  ■'"nis   did   not 

tne  dut.es  of  the  position  till  the  following  year  Mrs 
Crow  meanwhile  acting  as  Matron 

.i.e  Jm   W^ZZZTTT'"  "PP^P^'-xcrcises  on 
l.eingpresr„:    'd,   „;hfyrtM'  "'"h  """"''"■^  """"' 

co.o„iur:r  The"e":r' '"' ''"""''  •°  ^'->-"'"''  f^- 

1  limes,     i  ne  enclosure  contains  ten  arrp«     Ti,    »     .^ 
.".and  furnishing  fund  was  applied  to  ^rr^J^  'Z. 
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three  old  buildings  standing  on  the  property.  Two  of  these 
were  stone  barracks  erected  for  soldiers  use  when  Frederick 
was  on  the  frontier.  The  exact  date  cf  their  erection  is  not 
known.  Here  General  Braddock  and  Major  George  Wash- 
ington made  a  lengthened  stay  while  preparing  for  the  ill  fated 
expedition  against  Fort  Ditquesne,  and  here  subsequently, 
during  tiie  war  of  the  revolution  Hessian  prisoners  were  confin- 
ed. These  barracks  were  two  stories  high,  each  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  in  length,  with  an  L  addition  of  sixty  feet,  and 
sixteen  feet  in  width  on  the  inside,  with  walls  three  feet  thick. 
They  were  so  placed  as  to  form  one  side  and  two  angles  of  a 
dIIow  square,  the  evident  purpose  being  to  make  the  buildings 
serve  in  part  as  a  fortress  when  completed. 

The  third  building  in  the' group  was  a  large  frame  struct- 
ure used  as  a  hospital  kitchen  in  the  war  of  1861-65,  during 
which  time  a  government  hospital  was  maintained  here. 

The  want  of  more  commodious  and  better  planned  build- 
ings was  felt  and  to  this  want  the  Legislature  very  promptly 
responded.  An  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  made  for  this 
purpose  c.t  the  january  session  of  1870. 

The  new  building  was  planned  by  Messrs.  Wm.  F.  Weber 
and  W.  R.  Lincoln  of  Baltimore  and  erected  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  former.  The  contract  for  the  main  buildine 
and  south  wing  was  awarded  August  9th  1^70  to  William 
L-  Brown  of  Baltimore.     Ground  was  broken  August  29th. 

The  building  Committee  was  composed  of  Charles  E. 
Trail,  George  Markell,  Wm.  R.  Barry,  Joseph  B.  Brinkley  and 
Joseph  Baugher. 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies  May 
31st  1870  by  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland,  John  H. 
B.  Lotrobe,  Grand  Master,  officiating.  The  address  was  de- 
livered by  Richard  Fuller,  D.D.,  of  Baltimore.  The  Governor 
of  the  State,  Hon.  Oden  Bowie,  lent  his  presence  to  the  occasion. 
There  wei  e  ^Iso  present  the  First  and  Second  Branches  of  the 
City  Council  of  Baltimore  and  the  Knights  Templar  of  that 
city,  the  Common  Council  of  Frederick,  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  city  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens. 


At  the  legislative  s,-.^ion  of  ,872   a  hill  ,„=i,- 
Pnat,o„  of  $,00,000  to  complete  the  h,?iM  *^  ""  "PP™' 

failed  ,0  receive  the  governor'!  1^       !        *  """  P^^'''  ''•« 
omn,i.sio„oftheco„.S:ra,c,:r         ""  "~""'  °' *^ 

legislature  to  ntL  it  go     "*%:::f  T''V  '"^  "^'^ 
-  P«.ose,  a,.  .vorL„  tl^^or^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  main  building  and  south  w,-,.^ 

rear.     It  is  four  stories  in  height  and  ^'°"'  ^"^ 

-d  -ofeontainingfinihe^^r.^^^^^^^^         ^^'^^^  ^ -"* 
•nent  is  twelve  feet;  of  the  firs    I  ^'^^'  °^'^^  ^''^^^- 

and  third  fifteen  and  of  H  ''^*"""'  °^  ^^^  ^^'^^"d 

centre  building  one  hundred  and  thirtv  f  I  ^^Pthofthe 

one  hundred  and  twenty-four  '       "'  '"^  "' ''''  ^'"^^- 

supeiS^rXirtr  "':r  ^^^-"  '--  -^  the 

-  Window  arches  are  ^1^^  r^o":!:::^'  V''''''- 
building  s  flanked   hv  f^  •  ^''^  central 

lanten,  roofs  *     °"'"  "'""''  f"'  '"«"  capped  with 

rooms  ;  the  Second  fl  T"^  "  "■*"■•  '""">•  """  *nin? 
P.-.oranda:rht r;.',,:  :,,r™^jf^  --■  *^  '"«' 
and  bed-rooms.  ^°^'  ^^  ^^^  S^i^l^'  study 

P^>Mcian  s  office,   reading  room  and  housekeep- 
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er's  room  ;  the  second  and  third  floors,  by  dormitories  and 
hospital  for  the  boys  and  rooms  of  teachers  and  care  takers. 
The  first  floor  of  the  south  wing  is  taken  up  by  the  class  rooms  ; 
on  the  second  floor  are  the  matron's  rooms,  sewing,  reading 
and  convalescent  rooms  and  girls'  gymnasium,  dormitory  and 
lavatory  ;  on  the  third  floor,  dormitory  and  hospital  rooms. 

The  bath-rooms,  kitchen,  laundry,  store-rooms  and  play- 
rooms are  in  the  basement. 

Mr.  Crane  held  the  presidency  of  the  Board  till  June  26th, 
1877,  when  failing  health  compelled  his  resignation.  Enoch 
Pratt  was  chosen  his  successor  and  continues  to  hold  the 
position.  Wm.  J  Ross  held  the  oflice  of  Vice-President  till  his 
death  which  occurred  March  19th,  1873.  His  successor  was 
Wm.  R.  Barry.  I,.  J.  BrengJe  acted  as  treasurer  till  his  death 
which  occurred  Octobe.-  13th,  1874.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Geo.  R.  Dennis  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  John  H.  Wil- 
liams June  20th,  1882. 

Wm.  D.  Cooke  served  as  Principal  till  Sept.  ist,  1870, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Chas.  W.  Ely,  A.M.,  of  the  Ohio 
Institution,  the  present  incumbent.  Mr.  Cooke  subsequently 
taught  in  the  North  Carolina  Institution  for  Deaf  jtnd  Dumb 
and  later  in  the  Virginia  Institution. 

The  present  teachers  are  Rosa  R.  Harris,  Edward  P. 
Gale,  Charles  M.  Grow,  Mary  M.  Ijams,  Annie  B.  Barry, 
Florence  W.  Doub,  Laura  C.  Yerkes,  Julia  M.  Young  and 
Fannie  I.  Brock. 

The  following  named  persons  have  been  at  different 
periods  and  for  different  lengths  of  time  connected  with  the 
school  as  teachers  :  Charles  L.  Cooke,  James  A  Cooke,  Thos. 
B.  Berry,  Zenas  F.  Westervelt,  Isabella  C.  Berkeley,  Mary  H. 
Nodine,  Nannie  C.  Berkeley,  Robert  P.  McGregoi ,  Zachary  T. 
Brown,  Hester  M.  Porter,  Florence  H.  Veitch,  Lucinda  E. 
Grow,  Emily  D.  Bokee,  Maude  Crosby,  Geo.  W.  Veditz, 
Chas.  M.  Grow,  Jr.,  Cornelius  H.  Hill,  Emma  Rollins,  Samu 
el  M.  North,  Mary  J.  Smith,  Kate  H.  Fish  and  Mary  McGuire. 

Mr.  Westervelt  founded  the  Western  New  York  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Rochester,  in  which  work   Mi.ss 


-'."oit  rcr  :r"-^"  -- - 

Thomas  B.  Be^y  ZrZeT""'  *"'"  ''°""-  «-• 
founded  .he  Dakota  80^0^!/^/  '"'"'''™="  "-* 
Falls,  Which  has  now  becolf  the  ,t  ,"  ""  ''-"•""«-■»= 
Dakota,  taking  the  supe'tion  of  tt '"^"''■''™  ''"^  ^«"- 
pastoral  work.     Mr  Hilii.  •  '^  '"  addition  to  his 

"•eDeafatRomney,  Wei,  va"""''  "'""^  """^  ^''"o'  f- 
gradlrs^fotrs^rooT'  ™'^  ^^  "™  '°™«  '-cher.  are 

-Hrhe;ir;::tr.rst;r":^"°-^™--- 

by  M.  I,,  Shugh  who  in  tur^  ^       "  "''^  "»^  fo'lowed 

Rinehart  in  sfpt.  ,8°,  '  '"'^"«'=''   '»'  Rebecca  L. 

..t^Xa^d'Td  tirr  ti„r""  -  ^'-O  '^-' 
office  was  abolished.  ^'P''  '^'  '877  when  the 

ins.ru?.[™t"cXrtent''';f"r''';'  ^™  ^-  ""der 
actual  attendance  for  severa  "  ea^  hll       "t '     """  ''^•"''^' 
The  schcol  maintains  twn  T  "  "*"""  »»'  hundred, 

the  industrial.  '*°  ""^Pa^ments,  -he  scholastic  and 

'^^'^^.^^^Xil^T^.'^"-^'  '»  'be  combined  or 
the  deaf.  P'""''^  '"  »»«  American  schools  for 

In  this  method  the  natural  t„ 
usedto  awaken  the  dormant  J  i  ^"^^^  "^  ^'^  '«  largely 
and  prepare  the  ^^ZZZiJ^T'""  "'^"""  '^'^'^ 
'»«uage.     In  the  later  process    'fed     "'"'"  """  ^P""^" 
guage  is  still  us.dforp„r^os«  ofe     ?    '""'°"  '"^  ^*- 'an- 
obscnrities  and  make  moZwd  °' '''^''"'"°"  to  clear  away 
ed  in  written  langua^r  tI'    1?""'^  "^ "''''' ■»  P-ent- 

:t.rs-:7.-i---X:^l^^^ 

'■^-  ^---=» -^r:tXd,r:i:t2 
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who  had  once  been  able  to  hea*-  but  after  becoming  deaf  had 
lost  the  power  of  speech,  but  with  others  who  were  deaf  from 
birth. 

The  course  of  study  corresponds  with  that  pursued  in  the 
public  schools.  Beginning  with  kindergarten  exercises  and 
advancing  from  letters  to  words  and  complete  sentences,  the 
pupil  is  led  along  till  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year  the 
text  books  of  the  public  schools  are  introduced.  During  this 
period  the  attention  has  been  given  almost  entirely  to  the 
acquisition  of  language,  in  which  objects,  pictures  and  actions 
have  been  very  prominent  helps.  Incidentally  and  continuous- 
ly much  instruction  has  been  given  in  maimers  and  morals  by 
precept  and  example.  Arithmetic,  geography  and  the  history 
ofour  country  follow.  Adva^iced  pupils  study  book  keeping, 
physiology,  physics,  history  of  the  world,  rhetoric,  English 
literature  and  sometimes  algebra. 

Two  teachers  of  articulation  are  employed  who  give  their 
whole  time  to  instruction  in  speech  and  lip-reading,  one  teach- 
er of  art  who  is  an  expert  in  drawing  and  painting,  and  six 
others  who  give  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  study. 

The  school  has  a  library  of  about  twenty-five  hundred 
volumes. 

The  first  object  of  the  industrial  department  is  to  teach 
habits  of  industry,  the  second  to  give  the  pupil  skill  in  the  use 
of  tools  and  in  some  occupation  by  which  he  may  gain  a  liveli- 
hood, or  to  put  him  in  training  for  it.  For  this  purpose  three 
shops  are  conducted  under  experienced  foremen,  a  shoe-shop, 
a  cabinet-shop  and  a  printing-office.  From  the  printing-office 
is  issued  a  biweekly  paper,  the  Maryland  Bulletin.  The 
girls  are  carefully  taught  sewing  and  mending,  the  use  of  the 
sewing-machine,  dress-making  and  various  household  duties. 

A  commodious  building  for  shop  purposes  fitted  .with 
improved  machinery  was  erected  in  the  summer  of  1892! 

The  direct  effect  of  this  line  of  work  has  been  that  many 
of  our  pupils  liave  found  readj-  employment  upon  leaving 
•school  and  have  become  at  once  self-supporting.  The  reflex 
effect  upon  the  scholaslic  department  has  been  to  make  pupils 


folk 
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more  earnest  and  studious  in  the  regular  class  room  work 

The  record  of  the  pupils  after  graduation  has  been  such  as 
to  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  school.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception they  prove  to  be  good  citizens,  and  contribute  their 
share  toward  the  general  prosperity. 

Six  graduates  of  the  school  have  become  teachers,  two  of 
whom  are  now  engaged  here  and  three  in  other  schools.  They 
were.  ,„  order  of  appointment.  Mary  M.    Ijams,   Hester  M. 

Z'l^ut7Z:z':  ^^°"^^- '''''-'  ^-^^^  ^-  ^--« 

The  following  gifts  have  been  made  at  various  times  to 
the  school  :  the  nucleus  of  the  library,  eighty  volumes  by  an 
unknown  donor  through  Wm.  J.  Ross,  the  Vice-President  • 
$100  from  George  Frick.  M.D.,  of  Baltimore  ;  |6oo  from  TV 
Brengle.  of  Frederick  ;  $826.89  bequest  of  Mrs.  Joanna  Bitz' 
enberger^  of  Frederick  Co.  ;  $,5  from  the  Grand  J^ry  :f 
Washmgton  Co.,  through  James  Blair  ;  $3239.73  proceeds  of 
bequest  of  Benjamin  Reigle.  of  Hagerstown  ;1/6oo'b    :!     o 

wZ:f\:;:ZtL"'^^^^"^^^^'  ^"  ^-^  ^-^--  ^--  *^e 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  deaf  children 
whose  parents  or  guardians  are  residents  of  the  state  are  ad 
mmed  free      The  city  of  Baltimore  provides  for  tte   ra Teh^', 
expenses  of  city  pupils  and  for  the  clothing  of  the  indigent 
An  agent  under  appointment  of  the  Mayor  has  these  maUers 
m  charge.     William  R.  Barry  has  filled  this  position  fbCny 

follows"":  ""''''"'  "^^"^bership  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  is  as 

Enoch  Pratt.  t>     -^ 

-iir  ^  President, 

William  R.  Barry,  v-     ^     .' 

w  Ota,,  XT  Vice-President, 

-H.  Clay  Naill,  c 

jo™  h.  w...„s,  ^ri. 

Executive   Committee  : 

"'^  *  •  H  WBrkTKT  A  ■•.TT-.  r^     T   .. 
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P.  F.  Thomas. 
Isaac  D.  Jones, 
William  Galloway, 
James  T.  Briscoe, 
Oden  .3owie, 
Daniel  M.  Henry, 
George  R.  Dennis, 
Chas.  E.  Trail, 
J.  K.  Longwell, 
Benj.  G.  Harris, 

Officers  of  the  School. 

Chas  W.  Ely,  A.  M. 

Teachers, 


Alonzo  Berry, 
Charles  W.  Ross, 
W.  W.  Taylor, 
Wm.  G.  Baker, 
C.  Ridgely  Goodwin, 
Alex.  C.  McCahe, 
J.  T.  Cos  ten, 
W.  T.  P.  Turpin, 
T.  J.  C.  Williams, 
Arthur  Potts, 


Principal. 


Rosa  R.  Harris, 
Edward  P.  Gale, 
Annie  B.  Barry, 
Laura  C.  Yerkes. 
Florence  W.  Doub, 
Minerva  I.  Frost, 


Charles  M.  Grow, 
Mollie  M.  Ijams, 
Julia  M.  Young, 
Fannie  I.  Brock.  ' 
Teacher  of  Drawing. 
Principal's  Clerk. 


Domestic  Department. 

William  H.  Baltzell,  M.D..  Physician. 

Edward  Nelson,  D.D.S.,  Dentist. 

Rebecca  L.  Rinehart.  Matron. 

Robert  P\  Thomas,  Supervisor  of  Boys. 

Industri.\i.  Department. 

Charles  M.  Grow,  Foreman  of  Printing  Office. 

L.  A.  Wickham,  Foreman  of  Shoe  Shop. 

John  J.  Sheffield,  P'oreman  of  Cabinet  Shop. 

Samuel  Trimmer,  Engineer. 


A  .school  for  colored  deaf  and  dumb  and  for  blind,  situ- 
ated in  Baltimore  is  maintained  by  the  state  and  is  free  to 
residents. 

This  school  was  established  by  act  of  the  legislature  in 
the  session  of  1K72  and  was  open  for  the  admission  of  pupils 
in  October  of  that  year. 
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Thus  ,s  under  the  control  of  a  joint  committee  of  three 
visitors  each,  from  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  F.  D  Mor- 
rison, superintendent  of  the  latter  school  is  the  superintendent. 
It  has  a  resident  principal,  D.  E.  Stauffer,  Jr. 
•         The  teachers  of  the  deaf  mute  depariment  have  been  • 

Wells  and  Daniel  E.  Moylan. 

The  present  joint  committee  consists  of  Isaac  D.  Jones 
WiiKR    Barry.  T.J.  C.  Williams,  of  the  Maryland  School  fo; 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  John  W.  Morris,  F.  W.  Brune  and  Wil- 
uamj.  Doyle,  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 


Kducation  of  the  deaf  of  Maryland,  previous  to  the 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE    StaTE    ScHOOL. 

The  earliest  deaf-mutes  in  the  state  to  receive  instruction 
were  James  Barnes  who  entered  the  American  Asylum  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1817,  Mary  D.  Hyde,  in  1818,  and  William 
Earnest,  in  1819.  All  were  from  Baltimore.  Earnest  was  as 
the  record  recites  "supported  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  be.ngtheson  of  a  soldier  who  fell  in  battle."  The 
other  two  were  supported  by  friends. 

The  attention  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland  was  called  to 
the  need  of  provision  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
as^early  as  1827,  by  a  petition  of  sundry  inhabitants  of  Cecil 

An  act  of  enumeration  was  passed  xMarch  13,  ^827  ■  nnd 
on  March  8.  1828.  "An  act  for  the  education  of\he  Indigent 
Deaf  and  Dumb  of  this  State. ' ' 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  pupils  were  sent  to  the 
ennsylvania  Institution,  the  first  one,  William  Workinger  of 
Baltimore,  entering  September  27,  1828. 

From  this  time  to  October  3>  1865,  one  hundred  and  eight 
Maryland  pupils  were  taught  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

From  May  9,  1859  to  the  opening  of  the  Maryland  School 

at    hredenck    in   Spnt(-rni  ,«fiu     „;_-.-    r 

-,--!..  i„05,    niiiciy-four  pupils  were 
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taught  at  the  Columbia  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  The 
first  pupil  to  enter  that  school  was  Florence  Damman,  of 
Baltimore. 


APPENDIX. 


ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 
Passed  March  22nd  1867. 

CHAPTER  247.    (1867.) 

AN  ACT  to  establish  and  incorporate  an  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enactecl  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land, That  William  J.  Ross,  Lawrence  J.  Brengle,  Thomas 
Sims,  H.  C.  Naill,  James  M.  Coale,  Grafton  Duvall,  A.  Fuller 
Crane,  Joseph  B.  Brinkley,  Enoch  Pratt,  Grayson  Eichelberg- 
er,  Philip  F.  Thomas,  Richard  D.  Carmichael,  Isaac  D.Jones, 
Albert  C.  Green,  William  Galloway,  J.  P.  R.  Gilliss,  Daniel 
Weisel,  Oliver  Miller,  Jacob  Reese,  Richard  John  Bowie, 
William  J.  Albert,  George  Vickers,  John  A.  J.  Creswell, 
James  T.  Briscoe,  Curtis  Davis,  Barnes  Compton,  George  F. 
Maddox,  Oden  Bowie,  Charles  F.  Goldsborough  and  William 
H.  Watkins,  be  and  they  are  hereby  made' and  constituted  a 
body  politic  and  corporate  by  and  under  the  name  of  the 
President  and  Visitors  of  the  Asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb 
mutes  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  by  that  name  shall  have 
perpetual  succession,  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  Court  of 
the  state,  may  have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  may  at  their 
pleasure,  alter  and  change  the  same,  and  may  purchase,  hold 
and  receive,  sell,  demise  or  dispose  of  any  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  most  beneficial 
and  advantageous  to  the  good,  and  charitable  ends  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Institution,  and  may  receive  donations  and  legacies 
of  personal  estate  and  money  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects 
of  the  Institution. 
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Sec.  2.  That  a  meeting  of  the  Visitors  appointed  under 
this  Act  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  be  held  at  the  City  of 
Frederick,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  July  succeeding  the  pas- 
sage of  this  Act,  at  which  time  and  place  a  President  and  all 
officers  necessary  shall  be  elected,  who  shall  serve  for  one  year, 
or  until  the  next  annual  election  shall  be  held  under  the  by- 
law to  be  adopted. 

Sec.  3.     That  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Visitors  to  b« 
held,  all  such  by-laws  as  may  be  necessary,  not  conflicting 
with  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  adopted,  and  the  number,  office  and  duties  of  all 
officers,  agents  or  servants  shall  be  by  said  by-laws  prescribed. 
Sec.  4.     That  if  the  President  or  any  officer  appointed  or 
elected,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  shall  die,  or 
resign,  remove  from  this  State  or  refuse  to  act  or  be  removed 
from  office,  the  President  and  Visitors,  or  the  Visitors  in  case 
the  vacancy  shall  be  in  the  office  of  the  President,  shall  fill  the 
office  for  the  residue  of  the  term  by  the  election  or  appointment 
ot  suitable  persons  or  person  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  in  case 
any  Visitor  shall  die,  resign  or  remove  from  the  State,  or  refuse 
to  act,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  some  suitable  person  to  fill 
the  vacancy  and  issue  the  requsite  commission. 

Sec.  5.  That  each  Visitor  appointed  under  this  Act, 
and  all  officers,  agents  or  servants,  appointed  or  elected  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  take  an  oath  faithfully  and 
duly  to  exercise  their  respective  offices. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  President  and  Visitors  shall  receive 
and  educate  all  deaf  and  dumb  persons  sent  to  said  Institution 
free  of  charge,  who  present  a  certificate  of  the  Orphans'  Courts 
or  County  Commissioners,  that  they,  their  parents  or  guard- 
ians are  unable  to  educate  or  support  them,  and  in  all  other 
cases  they  are  hereby  permitted  to  charge  a  sum  per  annum 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  President  and  Visitors  shall  require 
bonds  from  cll  officers  entrusted  with  the  receipts  or  disburse- 
ment of  money,  to  be  executed  with   such  security  and  with 
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»uch  condition   as  the  s.iitl   President  and  Visitors  shall   pre- 
scribe and  approve. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
be  used  for  the  construction  jf  the  building  hereinafter  provid- 
ed for,  and  to  be  paid  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  be  and  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated, to  be  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury  in  the  mode  prescribed 
by  law,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  President  and 
Visitors,  to  be  applied  by  them  in  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  and  furnishing  the  same  ;  provided,  the  President  an. I 
Visitors,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  execute  a  l)ond  in  such 
penalty  as  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  shall  prescribe,  for  the 
due  and  faithful  application  of  the  funds  so  appropriated  by 
this  section. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  (or  as 
much  thereof  as  may  be  required)  per  annum,  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  of  said  asylum,  to  be  paid  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Visitors  for  the  support  and  maintenance  thereof, 
until  the  capital  received  by  donations  and  legacies  shall 
amount  to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  at  which 
time  such  annual  appropriation  shall  cease  ;  provided,  that 
until  the  institution  receives  the  mutes  of  the  State,  no  part  of 
the  above  amount  shall  be  paid. 

Sec.  10.  Tliat  the  said  President  and'  Visitors  shall  in- 
vest the  funds  arising  from  donations  and  legacies,  not  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  Institution  in  such  securities,  real 
or  personal,  as  they  may  deem  safe. 

Sec.  II.  That  the  institution,  i*s  Jianarement  aud 
finances  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  at  least  once  a  year 
by  those  Visitors  to  be  elected  by  the  legislature . 

'  Sec.  12.  That  the  armory  grounds  at  Frederick  City, 
Maryland,  belonging  to  the  State,  with  the  buildings  thereon, 
be  and  lliey  are  hereby  set  apart  for  the  occupation  and  sole 
v:e  01  the  said  institution  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
erect  thereon  such  additional  buildings  as  may  be  needed  to 
carry  int.o  effect  the  objects  of  this  incorporation. 
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tion  Tall  no.   ^''''  '"'  '""^^  '"'  "*"^^^  "'"  *^«  -^"'^l  "-Pora- 

tuipia  ed  b>    Us   formation,    without   th.-  permission  of  th. 
(^eneral  Assembly  of  Maryland. 

Sec.   14.     That  this  Act  .shall  take  eff  ct  from  the  day  of 
'  H  pas.saKe.  and  the  General  A.s.semhly  reserves  the  ri.ht 
alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  act  at  pleasure  * 


SUPPLEMENTAL  ACT. 

PaSSKI)  jANt-ARY  SESSION,    1H6H. 

CHAPTER  409.     (,«68.) 
AN  ACT  to  amend  and  add  additional  Sections  to  the 

fe:  r^;  r  "^''^t:  '^^"^"'  ^^^''^-"  ^"-'-'  -^^  ^^-' 

A  ttoest.h?"",  ^"""''^'  «'  "^-yl--^  -titled  .-An 
Act  to  establish  and  incorporate  an  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  of  the  State  of  Maryland."  to  follow  Section  thiiteen 

WHERK.AS  It  IS  represented  to  this  (ieneral  Assembly  that 
the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Mutes  of  the  Stare 
o   Maryland  failed  to  meet  and  organise  at  the  time    r LeX 

n  hVc^^^^^^  than  a  majority  of  said  Board 
met  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  on  the day  of.  ,«a, 

o   A    Hiller  Crane,   President ;  William  J.   Roas.  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  Lawrence  J.   Brengle,   Trea.surer  :  and  Henrv  C    N.i 
secretary,  which  election  was  not  authorised  by  the  Ir^^r- 
ami  whereas  It  is  represented  that  the  sum  a  propria  ed  by 
t       Genera     Assembly  of  Maryland   is   insufficient  to  erect 

ha  he  following  Sections  be  added  to  the  Act  passed 
b>  the  General  As.sembly  of  Maryland,  at  the  January 
Session^ eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seyen,  entitled  ''An  Act 
io  establish   and  incorporate.  - 


Asy: 


the  Deaf  and 
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Dumb  of  the  State  of  Maryland,"  to  follow  Section  thirteen. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  election  of  A.  Fuller  Crane  as  Presi- 
dent, of  William  J.  Ross  as  Vice-President,  Lawrence  J. 
Brene^le  as  Treasurer,  and  of  Henry  C.  Naill  as  Secretary,  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed,  and  they  shall 
continue  to  act  as  such  ofiicers  respectively,  until  successors 
shall  bq  elected  or  appointed  according  to  the  provisions  of 
said  charter. 

Sec.  15.  That  Section  two  of  said  Act  be  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows  :  That  a  quorum  of  said  Board  shall  consist 
of  not  less  than  seven  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  who  shall  be 
competent  to  do  any  act,  or  execute  any  power  vested  by  the 
charter  in  the  Visitors  or  a  majority  of  them,  and  that  meet- 
ings of  said  Visitors  may  be  held  at  such  place  and  time  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  16.  That  Jacob  P.  Roman,  of  Alleghany,  James 
Blair,  of  Washington,  and  John  Loats,  and  Wm.  H.  Falkner, 
and  Joseph  Baugher,  of  Frederick  County,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  added  to  the  number  of  incorporators  mentioned  in  the 
first  Section  of  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
Chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-seven,  and  that  the  names  of 
Thomas  Seims  and  Grafton  Duvall  be  and  are  hereby  stricken 
out,  and  the  names  of  George  R.  Dennis,  and  Francis  S.  Jones 
are  inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.   17.     That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
Approved  March  30,  1868. 


A  third  act  passed  at  the  January  Session  of  1880  changed 
the  title  of  the  Institution  to  "The  President  and  Visitors  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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(Omaha. 


i3y  tl^c  SupcrtntoTibcnt, 


JOHN   A.  GILLESPIE,  A.   M. 


Mai«u.  ihii;{. 
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2:i?c  Ilcbraska  3n5titutc  for  t!]c. 
I>caf  anb  Dumb, 


ti.ict  with  the  proper  iuitlioritics  of  tho  sfif p  nf  r,.«,.. 

blind  c'hildreri   n  the  territorv  nf  Xoh-oui.      v.  !  ' 

twelve  and  twenty  y^^lT^^ ^::;^:;  ^rot^iloh^;;;: 

r  n '■''  "'TT'  '"'  ^^t^'blished  for  the  education  of  t     '  c-Hs 
•.OS,  uiK)n  such  terms  as  may  seem  to  liim  just  " 

"Any  application  to  the  governor  for  the  rolinf  nf  ..«,. 

c.iild,shjUlbeaccompanicdVacertitlcate^i;  l^the  oS! 
commiss  oners  of  the  county  wherein  such  chifd  may  reside   e"^. 

tynj^tiat  such  child  is  an  actual  resident  of  ,s;,id  county    and 

lat  said  child  is  entitled   to  the  benefits  of  the  ,  rSn^  o 

bis  subdivisimi.  and  that  the  parents  or  .niardians    f  sue    "hi 

:..o  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  incident  to  the  education  ot' 

••Upon  receiving  a  certificate  of  the  countv  commissioners  o.' 
.•iny  coun  y  that  a  child  is  entitled  to  relief  underth  ^   o  Tsi  .n 
'     iMssubdivis.on,   itshainx.the  ,luty  of  the  govern  .on, 
^  Ki<'  f  ans,x,rtation  for  such  child  to  asylum  or  ^^-hoo     for    he 

;tr;^.H?  ^  ^f  • '"'"'  '^  '^'•"^■'''''''  ">  ^^'^  >^"bdivisi,^,nin^!^e 

.1.    such  child  ,s  provided  with  clothing  and  such  other  articles 
.     may  be  necessary,  or  rec,uired  by  the  rules  and  regula  i  ns  o 
tbe  asylum  or  M-hool  to  which  such  child  n,av  1h.  sent^ 

All  expenses  inc.  "red  under  the  provisions  of  this  sulxllvis 
■  ".  shall  be  pa  ,1  out  of  the  territorial  treasurv.  on     I    "  u  . 
-   the  territorial  auditor:  I'rovid.d.  That    be  ore  anv  el  i  n   f 
Ml.exiKmses  shall  be  allowed  In    the  audifor.   such"  ace  imt 
.  Lnin^shall  I.  approved  and  certi.led  as  correct  and  uTTZ 

••It  shall  be  tho  duty  or  the  governor  to  submit  a    r..„ort  lo 
••It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  lerritorial  auditor  to  fun-ish  •,  ,v 


i-gular.M'ssionof  the   legislature,    within  le 


n   ila\s 


2  .\rl)i)is/i'(i  liisfituti   for  t/ir  Uiii/iniil  Dmnh. 

Iroui  tlu'coiniiKMict'ineHt  thereof,  of  the  oxikmiscs  incurred  under 
Ihe  provisions  of  tliis  subdivision." 

We  do  not  find  any  data  concerning  tliose  who  toolc  advantage 
of  tliis  act  excciit  Miss  Leona  Howard,  wlio  it  appears  was  in  the 
Iowa  Scliool  at  Iowa  City  for  a  time  and  was  transferred  to  Ne- 
l)rasl<a  on  the  removal  of  tliat  scliool  to  Council  liliitfs. 

The  next  in  iK)int  of  time  was  the  act  incori)oratiiiff  the  school 
approved  February  7th.  18()T.  This  act  was  brought  about  pro- 
bably by  I'rof.  Jenkins  a  teacher  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  later 
superintendent  of  the  Kansas  School. 

An  Act  to  Incorporate  an  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

••'i'hat  Aurelius  I'.owen.  A.  D.  Childs,  E.  11.  Rogers.  .John  S. 
Howell,  (J.  C.  ^loiiell  and  John  McTheison.  bo  and  are  hereby  in- 
corporated and  made  a  Iwdy-politic  and  corporate,  withperiietual 
existence,  by  the  name  of  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
with  power  to  coiit  met  and  be  contracted  with,  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded  with  in  all  courts  and  places 
wlicrciii  j;i(iicial  proceedings  are  or  may  be  had.  to  make  and 
cliaiiuc  a  comiiion  seal,  to  ado|)t  liy-laws.  rules  and  regulations 
witii  lefereiice  to  the  objects  and  duties  of  the  corporation,  to 
receive.  hav<' and  hold,  grant,  convey,  and  sell  proi)erty.  real. 
personal,  and  mixed,  and  use  the  same  for  the  puriwse  of  execut- 
ing the  powers  conferred,  and  performing  the  duties  required  br 
l)rovision  hereof." 

•'The  numi)er  of  directors  shall  not  exceed  six  (6),  exclusive  of 
the  principal,  who  shall  be.  ex-otHco.  a  member  of  said  board. 
The  said  directors  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes  of  three  in 
each:  those  composing  tlie  tirst  class  shall  be  appointed  for  four 
years,  and  those  of  the  second  class  shall  lx>  ai)iK>inted  for  two 
years,  and  the  successors  of  each  class  shall  be  apixiinted  for  four 
years.  \o  two  of  said  directors  shall  lie  residents  of  the  same 
counties.  As  vactancies  occur  in  the  board,  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors,  shall  till  the  same." 

••The  said  directors  shall  each  be  paid  his  traveling  and  per- 
sonal expenses  going  to  and  from  meetings  of  said  lM)ard.  pay- 
ments to  l)e  made  ont  of  the  funds  (if  said  institute  (Ml  order  of 
llie  board." 

•■No  director,  otlicer.  or  agent  of  the  inslitule  sliall  l)e  iiitei- 
(^sted  in  any  contract  with  the  cori)oratinii.  nor  in  the  changing 
or  exchanging  of  commodities  of  any  kind  whatever,  nor  shall 
any  director  l)e  emiiloyed  in  or  appointed  to  any  otlice  or  place  of 
ciMoluinent  in  said  institutifMi." 

■•The  said  directors  shall  prm  ide  for  leasing  or  rent  iiig  groiiiid 
and  l)iiiiiliiigs  for  the  iiscof  tlic  i.ist  it  nt  ion  u:it  il  suitable  grouiuls 
arc  piiivliased.  and  buildings  are  erected.  Tlicv  are  also  vested 
wil  b  power  to  aiipoiiit  and  einpl'iv  and  rem  ive  or  discharge  al 
pleasure  a  pi'i;iei';tal.  iiiatnui.  teachers  and  a;'<'iit>.  iHM-essary  to 
tile  -ueeess'nl  opera  1  i^n  dl'  11 1.'  in-  lit  nt  i"ii.  and  prescrilie  a  id  iv- 


.\'rl.r„HlM  Instllnl,   fi,,-  IIh  !>,„/, n„l  l)„ml>.  3 

fn.Iate  their  (lulk.s.   a,ul  t,.  fix  111.-  sala lies.   ,„•  (•om„(M.,sati.,.M.f 

-The  dim-tors  ar..-  authorimi  tc  apiM.ii.t  a  secrctarv  and 
treasurer,  and  to  re.uiir..  of  their  treasurer,  bonds  and  securitv 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  Derformance  of  his  duties  " 

"The  said  directors  shall  meet  (|uarterl.v  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  interest  of  the  institu- 
tion may  re(|uire." 

'•To  enable  the  said  directors  to  .'xecute  th.-  provisions  of  this 
act,  the.v  are  authorized  to  receive,  have,  hold  and  use  propertv 
of  every  descrijition.  as  well  as  money  from  an v  countv  or  cor- 
poration, or  from  any  person  desiring  to  aid  in  sustaining  th<- 
institution:  Provided.  That  whatever  may  be  conveved  or  donat- 
ed to  saiu  corporation  shall  be  used  as  directed  bv  the  grantor  or 
•  ionor,  if  accei)ted  and  for  no  other  puniose." 

'•The  object  of  said  corporation  shall  Ik?  to  promote  the  intel- 
lectual, physical  and  moral  culture  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  bv  a 
judicious  and  well  adapted  course  of  instruction,  that  they  n'lav 
be  reclaimed  from  their  lonely  and  cheerless  condition,  restored 
10  swiety  and  fitted  for  the  discharfre  of  the  duties  of  life." 

"All  the  deaf  and  dumb  residing  in  Nebraska,  of  suitable  age 
and  caiwicity,  to  receive  instruction,  shall  be  admitted  into  and 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  said  institution  without  cliarge." 

"The  said  institution  shall  be  located  at  Omaha,  or  within 
three  miles  of  the  court  house,  and  said  directors  are  authorimi 
to  i)urchase  in  the  name  of  the  corporation,  a  lot  or  lots  of  land 
not  less,  in  aggregate,  than  fifty  acres  on  which  to  place  the 
i)Uildings  and  improvements  reiiuired  for  use.  Thev  are  also 
authorized  to  erect  necessary  laiildings  and  make  necessiiry  im- 
provements re(iuired  for  use.  'J'hcy  are  also  iiuthorized  to  erect 
necessary  buildings  and  make  necessary  improvements:  Provided, 
That  said  land  may  be  obtai.ied  in  different  parcelsandat  differ-^ 
eiit  times." 

•All  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  institution 
shall  always  be  jiayable  ui)on  order  of  the  Hoard." 

•The  treasurer  and  principjil  shall  make  annual  rei>orts  to  the 
lioard  of  directors,  who  shall  examine  the  same  at  the  first  meet- 
ing held  in  each  year,  as  provided  lor  in  this  act." 

•This  act  shall  take  effect  and  l>e  in  rf)ire   I'nmi  and  after  its 

piissage. 

While  tills  act  incoriiorated  the  school  and  iirovided  it  with  a 
Hoard  and  located  it  at  Omaha  it  made  noapju-opriat  ionof  funds 
In  carry  out  its  provisions:  hence  it  rcnaiiied  ;i  dead  letter  till 
liir  meeting  of  the  next  legislarnre. 

Through  the  allortsorWui.  .M.  i)e(',)iirs,-v  {••rendi.  aiidthe 
l!";ird  of  incorporators  assisted  by  (u.veriu.r  Hutler  ami  others 
tlu'  following  items  were  a!l..we(l  o;i  jhe  gen,  ral   appn.i.riiil  ion 

lull  oi  mo!).  Ill 
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4  N^rhrn»ka  In /it  it  life  /or  tlir  Deaf  inui  !>v.mi. 

••Hoard  iiiid  clothing  for  Deaf  Diiml)  18(i})  iwid  IISTO,  $(«)().  Deaf 
and  Dumb  as  |)er  Statute  Act  on  Wages  8,'»  and  8;i2  Sec.  1  to  14 
inclUHivc  for  J8<;9  and  1870,  .$«(X)().'' 

This  Ijoing  the  first  public  money  api)ropriated  lor  the  Deaf  in 
Nebraska. 

In  187J  an  elfort  was  made  to  secure  an  endowmt  nt  of  land  l).v 
the  general  government  as  the  following  under  the  heading  of 
"Memorials  and  Joint  Hesolutions"  will  sliow. 

"fn  relation  to  granting  public  land  to  aid  in  th(  endowment 
of  the  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  >'e- 
braska  would  res|)ectfull\-  reijresent  to  your  honorabe  body  that 
the  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  yet,  in  its  in- 
fancy; tliat  our  state  is  a  great  and  ra])idlyincreasitig(ommunitv, 
closely  coiuiected  with  the  eastern  states  in  promoting  educa- 
tional systems  and  privileges  for  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation  through(»ut  its  large  and  extensive  territorial  do- 
main: the  proiK'r  developement  of  this  benevolent  i)roject  re- 
quires the  aid  and  fostering  care  of  the  general  goven  ment. 

WiiEKEAs,  It  is  eminently  desirable  and  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  material  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  educjiitionar  in- 
terests in  the  state  that  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  inter- 
ests should  be  sjjeedily  arranged:  and 

WiiEUEAs.  Nebraska  did  receive  half  a  million  acres  upon  her 
admission  into  the  Union  for  internal  Improvements,  v/hile  not 
less  than  one  million  acres  of  the  public  domain  within  our  limits 
have  been  given  to  foreign  corix)rations,  together  with  m  equal 
amount  of  our  best  lands,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  jjro- 
vide  for  the  construction  of  an  agricultural  colleges  and  universi- 
lies:  and 

VVhekeas.  The  liberal  encouragement  or  educational  institu- 
tions, by  aid  from  the  general  government,  undercerlain  regula- 
tions and  restrictions,  is  eminently  wise  and  just,  and 

WiiEUKAs.  A  donation  of  fifty  thousand  acres  is  very  de-iirable 
for  tlie  purrK)se  of  endowing  the  Nebraska  institute  for  it  e  deaf 
and  dumb,  located  at in  the  state  of  Nebraska. 

liimUnh  Tliat  our  senators  and  rei)resentatives  in  congress  be 
re(|uested  to  use  all  necessary  measures  to  secure  the  ])assaf7eof  a 
hill  donating  the  said  anxmnt  of  land  within  the  limits  (k"  the 
state  for  tlie  above  purjiose. 

lifsfilral  That  the  secretary  of  the  state  l)e  and  is  hereby  in- 
^1Ill(•l(ll  to  transmit  a  cettilled  copy  of  this  memorial  and  joint 
resolntioM  to  our  senators  and  rei;res(Mi1ative  in  congress." 

Uiil'ortiiMatcly  tills  endownuMit  was  not  secured.  The  suptort 
of  tlie  ;cliool  from  that  time  fill  the  present  being  by  direct  ap- 
pKiprialioii.  at  cadi  sitting  of  the  legislature. 


>r  the  Deaf  in 
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NebruMkn  hntituU  for  ,h^  h,af  aud  Unmh.  5 

Gkn.  John  S.  Bomkn 1,1^,-  v„k 

Hon.  E.  H.  Kooeus Fremont   Neb 

R.  Gilbert  C.  Monell Omaha.  Neb. 

I  R   Rmv  mVS"'^ Plattsmouth,  Neb. 

JW  W  V   .?  """'"^ "rownville.  Neb. 

J  R()>.  W.  M.  FREN(;if.  Ex-Offlclo. 

PRESIDENT. 
John-  S.  Howkn. 

TIIEA.SIREK. 

JosKPii  II.  Millard.   Est^. 

SECRETAUV. 

Rev.  Hbnry  W.  Kuhxs. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  G.  C.  Monell, 

Rkv.  H.  VV.  Kt'hns. 

Prof.  W  M.  French    was   apix)inted  princijM.I  and    his   shter 
Mrs.  Jennie  Wilson   matron.    The   first    nun     «  Li?l  h 
Caroline  Callahan  of  Omaha.  .The  «r!lt  rei^;     hot^^;;^,:r; 
were  twelve  pupils  In  attendance  the  first  mr 

Next  In  order  the  leRislaturepjissed  an  act  makinir  apuronrlH  ' 
tlon  for  the  fli-st  building  which  was  us.follows.  "^^*^«P"»- 

^n ''!ll!^J!'**'^^'' ^''' "''^  Legislature  of  the  State  of   Nebraska 

Deaf  and  f:;rl''  ^I'^T  "' ^^^  ^'«^''«^>''»  Institute  firth; 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to 
»e  erected  upon  the  ground  near  the  city  of  Omaha  donated 
he  Institute  for  the  pur,K,se,  a  builditig  to  be  used  asTn  Sst ' 

tute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb:  Provided,  that  the  said  directors 

tS;;!?'.""'''^''''^^"^^^^*''^   said  building  unless  theT; 

shal  be  first  executed  to  the  State  of  Nebn^ska  a  good  aTd  sufj! 

••Said  uirectors  shall    after  obtaining   appropriate    nlans  uul 
specifications  publish  in  two,  newspa,^rs  In  \.h!      a L  io^^' ^ 
or  the   erection  of  said  building   to  cost  when   compleH   'nd 
turmshed.  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen  thousand  doZs  • 

The  lowest  resjwnsible  bidder  shall,  npo.i  giving  lx>nds  in  the 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  signed  b.v  Ihree  or  nxml  res  x, n  i- 

's\'m  H^nif  '^u''^*^**  '•^•-^  "'"^•'«^t  f'^'-  «»'^  building/      ' 
.  .K^  ir  o^,:"!^!'^  ^^"'•'"'^^^  ^'^'^'"  ^-'-  nlths  after 


<; 


Nvbrniikii  luftUuti  /or  f/ic  Dni./ and  Jhnnh, 


"There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  tlie  State  (teiieral  Fund 
a  sum  of  llfteoii  thousand  dollar**,  to  be  exi)ended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  said  building  as  the  worii  progresses,  for  a  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institute  as  lierein  before  provided  and  the  State  Auditor  is 
hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasury  for  the 
same,  uixtn  receiving  from  the  directors  of  the  Institution  the 
proper  vouchers  therefor,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary 
of  said  lM)ard." 

"No  member  of  the  board  shall  be  directly  interested  in  any 
contract  made  by  said  iM)ard.  and  a  violation  of  this  provision 
shall  be  ti  misdemeanor." 

"This  act  shall  take  effe<'t  and  l)e  in  force  on  and  after  Its 
passage." 

'•The  building  was  completed  wltiiin  tlie  time  re<iuired  by  the 
legislature,  and  occupied  for  the  llrst  time,  in  .January  of  the 
year  1HT2.  The  building  was  ccmstructed  for  the  sum  of  tif teen 
thousand  d(»llars.  allowed  by  the  legislature,  and  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  It  Is  of  brick  forty-four  feet  front  by  sixty  feet 
deej);  three  finished  stories  and  an  attic  unfinished."  So  reported 
the  Hoard  Dec.  1st.  1872.  "As  contemplated  in  our  last  report, 
Mr.  French,  our  llrst  principal  teacher,  and  his  sister,  our  ma* 
t  ron  left  when  we  entered  our  new  building.  Professor  R.  H. 
Kinney  and  his  wife  were  chosen  to  supply  their  places.  ;^r. 
Kinney  was  an  experienced  teacher  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
came  with  highest  recommendations  from  the  Principal  of  that 
Institution.  Two  assistant  teachers.  Miss  Maggie  Beckforde 
and  Miss  Gertrude  Jenkin.s  are  eiijployed  and  work  with  industry 
*nd  success," 

In  the  year  187.3  the  following  Joint  Resolution  was  passed. 

"WuKUEAs.  It  has  lately  been  charged  by  public  rumor,  and 
in  the  press,  that  abuses  have  existed  and  cruelties  haA-e  been 
practiced  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  institute  juf  this  state;  and  it  is  of 
great  moment  that  It  be  ascertained  whether  .such  charges  are 
well  founded  or  not;  therefore, 

IlK  IT  Rksolved  by  tiik  Skxate  antp  House  ok  Represent- 
atives OF  THE  State  of  "Neb..  That  a  committee  be  appointed, 
consisting  of  two  members  of  the  house,  appointed  by  the  speak- 
er, and  one  member  of  the  senate.  apix)lnted  by  the  president, 
whoso  duty  it  shall  be  and  who  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered, immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  this  session  to 
fully  investigate." 

'I'lie  committee  herein  provided  for  met  with  the  Board  .of 
Directors  of  the  Institute  and  aftera  rigid  Investigation  of  the 
charges  it  was  unanlnuiusly  resolved  "That  the  investigation  of 
charges  of  curelty  made  against  the  rrincipai  and  Matron,  has 
(level()|)ed  no  acts  of  cruelty,  or  mismanagement  to  call  for  a 
chaiijrc  of  cither  Principal  or  Matron." 


«K„.  »Hp<,H«lhleaft.r     onvl  i  '"l""^  l^-Klnlatures,  would  an 

Who  nmv  carefully  exa.ZTnV,*'''''"'  "  ^"*'''"»'  c<,„,mJtte« 

H.nedforthVte^;     tury  Z  J^h  ""^    ^**""    ^« 

bo  elected  for  the  form  nf  ♦  „         '         ^'"'''*''  ^'  ^*'«  ««*'t"'d    «hall 

class  sha/lIl^'Jlec^ed'rou^^^^^^^^^^  "^  ^"'h 

Hoard,  may  be  filled  b7itfn?H^^^^    Vac4inclesoccurlng  in    the 
-The  sa/d  dlrS'^sh  i.t.  X"he?r  "  4^.'"^ ''''''''' 
expenses,  going  to  and  returnin"^  from  letinJ    of  sL^^^^ 

payments  to  be  made  oiu  of  the  fondsoT^idflnt   .         ^""'^^ 
of  tlie  board."  °  institute  on   order 

director  be  cmBloved  in  or  -.Zi.i.Tl  *"■"*'"•    ""f  «l>«ll   any 

tlo„.  and  prowrllK. ,.nd  regulato    Zlr  dn     .        ,'^.'   '""""- 
salaries  or  cora|,,.,«,  Ion  oVeart-  '"  """    '"   ""   ""■ 

ur  Jan^^ClrHuheir,'™  '"  "T' "^  »  '«'<^^'"-'-  ""'  "- 

.■<i5or..er„,r^tr»r:^^ 

I     uiuiKH,  or  !„,[,, hnon,  ana    that  rhey 


H  Xiln'ankd  limti'tiile /nr  t/tr  fh-ti/oin/  l>uinft. 

may  Ix'  reclalnu-d  from  tlu'lr  lonely  luul  cht^Tli'Ms  corullt  Imi,  n- 
Htort'd  t(»  WK'loty.  and  ftttcrt  for  th<>  (llsrharjfc  of  tht>  dntlcn  of 
lif.'." 

"All  the  deaf  and  dumb  residing  In  NchraHka.  of  HultabU'  a^t' 
and  capacity  t(»  receive  instrucri«)n.  shall  he  admitted  Into,  and 
enjoy  the  b««netlts  of  said  InstitutUm  without  charjje." 

"All  mcmeVH  In  the  hands  of  tJie  treasurer  of  wild  InRtilution 
shall  lu'  payable  only  u|>oii  order  of  the  board." 

"The  treasurer  and  principal  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the 
board  of  directors,  who  sliall  examine  the  same  at  the  first  meet- 
ing held  In  each  year,  as  provided  for  In  this  act." 

"Within  ten  days  j)roceedlnK  (he  meetiriKof  each  regular  ses- 
slcm  of  the  le(?lslature.  tlu-  said  board  sliall  furnish  to  the  Rover- 
nor  a  printed  re|)ort  of  the  action  of  the  lM>ar(l  and  an  estimate 
of  the  expenses  of  the  institution  In  all  of  its  departments,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
funds,  and  durluK  the  ffrst  week  of  the  session  of  legislature,  at 
least  ten  copies  of  said  rejKHt  shall  be  delivered  to  each  member 
thereof.    The  said  report  sljall  show: 

First.  T'lie  names  of  tl»e  presl^lent  and  directors,  8ecretary  and 
treasurer,  and  of  the  principal  and  teachers  employed,  with  the 
compensation  allowed  to  each. 

Second,  Tlie  names,  ages,  and  residencesof  the  pupils  anddate^ 
•  »f  their  r«cept Ion  Into  ^he  institution. 

Thir«M*.Ttmn{VrAiBs,  ages,  and  residences  of  th,  deaf-mutes  a»- 
(!ertaitled^  h^'fri  the  state,,  which  have  not  atbeiideJ  the  school. 
FouFfeh,'The  namesand  residences  of  all  persons  In  the  service 
of  the  institute  and  theii;  buijjr«>s.s.«nd  comjHjnsation, 

Fifth.  The  statementof  account!*  otthe  institute,  showing  the 
amounts  of  mortey  received  and  dates  thereof,  and  of  its  disburse- 
ments.". ... 

"Ainuights  inuring  to.  and  all  obligations  incurred  and  con- 
tracts made  liy  thec()rp;)r;jtUHi.  inorporated  under  an  act  en- 
t  itled  "Aw-at?  toincorparate  au  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumi)," 
approved  Februiiry  7th.  l^(n,  are  liereby  declared  to  be  vested  in 
and  asijumed  by  the  state  of  Nebraska." 

"An  act  entitled  ",\n  act  to   incorjjorate  an  institute  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb."  apiirjived  February  7th.  18«7  is  hereby  repealed." 
"Thisact  shall  talie  etTect  and   lu' in  force  fnmi  and   after  its 
|tas.siige." 

On  the  reorganization  in  accordance    with    the  above  act  the 

l'(»llowing  is  the  iVer.sonel.  •  »-' 

N.  K.  (JlJlocis.  He;itiice FMtKsiDKNT. 

('.  \V.  llAMH/roN.  Omaha Tukasukkk. 

T.  .1.  Ohjjns.  Falls  City. ^' TKEAstJRKit. 

.li  K.  ifoYi).  Omahii Skckktahv. 

('.   K.   'I'KDFIKLO.     (  )mall!l SKCUKrAHY. 

T.  IlKssKi..  Ashland .Skci{ktai{y. 


NthruHh;,  l„Htitut,- for  th^  l),„fand  Ihimb.  y 

EX  KCITT!  VE  COM M ITTEK. 
J.  K.  Unvi). 

C,  K.  lUcDKIKLO. 

J.  A.  McCLUKE Teachor. 

''  •  ^'-  »K'i>, Toncher 

Mhs  (}.  A.  TnoMPMON Matron." 

•'•  iv  1*"'''"'"'' IMiyslclnn. 

S.  > .  BucKLKV, Kor,rrmn.  Printing  Office. 

''Hie  commlssoMor  of  public  lands  an.!  Luiidings.  tlu-  v,,,,.tan 

r  nlch  Hhall  have  Ronoral  supervision  and  control  of  all  buii.linirs 
the  s  at.  prison,  asylnn.s,  and  all.other  institutions  thereof  ox' 
(■cpt  those  for  educatirauil  purposes."  i"treor,  ex- 

The  porsonej  of  the  Kovernmeut  under  this  Board  was-- 

Hov.  SILAS  Gaubku Governor. 

Hon.  R  M.  DAVIS, Com.  of  P.  L.  and  H 

Hox.  Kruno  Tzsciuck S(H'rctary  of  Stat^ 

Hon.  Jo^kpii  G;  McBride Treasurer 

Hon.  Geouoe  H.  Rohkutm Attorney  General. 

During  the  summer  of  1878  this  board  felt  it  Incumbent  upon 

CS^lVbof";'  "T"''""  ^^'■'*"'''"'^ '"  P'^--*  ''•«'»  *he  charges 
icferred  to  above,  to  make  a  change  In  the  management  On  the 

resignation  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  H.  H.  KInnev,  Mr  John  A  GH^ 

Sim'r  '  '""'"  ''  ^'^  '"^^'''  "•^^""^  «^  ^""^''  "'"^«  -"« 

tnJl7n,>^,y  "^^'"'S^^'"  ^"^'  ma"«Srement  has  occurred  In  the  Insti- 
tute tlllthe  date  of  this  history.  The  Board  has  Changed  each 
two  years  as  the  new  otticers  of  State  take  their  seats. 

it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  State  and  to  the  De-^f 

as  a  class  in  the  state  that  never  In  the  history  of  the  Institute 

.as  political  bias  interfered  with  the  school.    Ltjl.ntSh 

t^^^^Z^TT^r  :^.  Doafhavehacl  no  plLe  X 

nSlue  '  ^'"'''''  "^''^  '^"*«  °^  alfairsmay 


METHODS. 

The  nrst  report  speaks  thus  of  the  n.etho.ls.    "The  proniinent 
haractonstics  witnessed  in   the  school  roon.  arc  1  'a      r      e^ 

MUU}  dud  decided  intellectual  improvement. 
We  iiave  witnessed  with   increased   interest  the  wondeit!))  «-f- 
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1(1 


u\'i'lir(t.ska  Jimtiliiti!  /or  ffir  Ihtif  mui  Omiifi. 


fi'ct.s  (if  t'lf  system  of  eflucation  pursued  in  the  Institution,  in 
jirousiii^r  rhe  dormant  faculties  of  the  pupils.  The  s,v  4em  is 
similar  to  that  generally  adopted  by  American  Insts..  founded 
ui)on  the  f,'reat  principle  that  knowledge  can  be  imparted  to  the 
I )eaf  and  Dumb,  their  faculties  aroused,  and  quickened,  their 
moral  and  intellectual  natures  developed,  and  theirsocial  condi- 
lionsalint.;  wholly  restored." 

In  the  second  report  the  Principal  sj)eaks  thus,  "ft  requires 
the  whole  attention  of  the  teacher  during  school  hours  to  do 
justice  to  each  one  in  the  class.  To  do  this  the  teacher  must 
show  and  explain  to  each  one,  individually,  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  exercises:  first  the  simple  alphabet  on  the  lingers,  then 
the  ali)habet  in  writing,  initting  the  letters  into  words,  giving  a 
sign  for  the  meaning  of  each,  and  afterwards  putting  the  words 
into  sentences,  and  explaining  the  idea  of  each,  often  illustra- 
ting them  by  some  peculiar  action." 

Ill  the  llfth  report  Principal  Kinney  thus  speaks  of  methods. 
••Ill  the  Neb.  Institution,  a  few  semi-mutes  have  been  taught 
articulation,  for  more  than  four  years,  and  teachers  should  not 
liesitate  to  blend  these  Various  methods  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction: methodical  signs  with  those  who  are  beginning  to 
write  sentences:  written  and  spelled  speech  when  they  can  Iks 
intelligibly:  but  the  basis  the  elementary  principle  and  great 
help  by  which  deaf-mutes  in  our  Institution,  arj  gradually bai  t 
up,  silently  and  steadily  enriched  with  mental  power,  and  final- 
ly brought  out  upon  a  higher  plane  of  moral  and  intellectual  ex- 
istence, is  the  language  of  signs." 

The  views  of  the  present  superintendent  differ  materially  from 
his  predecessors  with  regard  to  the  methods  to  be  pursued.  All 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  speech,  and  efforts  abandon- 
('<l  only  when  Impossible.  To  this  end  all  pupils  begin  their 
si'.hool  life  In  the  oral  department,  which  was  arganized  as  a 
separate  department  In  1882.  .V  special  aural  department  was 
also  organized  the  same  year,  this  with  a  view  to  the  develop- 
ment of  latent  hearing.  Its  success  has  warranted  the  efforts 
and  expense  till  the  present  time.  Miiny  are  trained  by  this 
method  to  use  the  small  amount  of  hearing  remaining  to  them, 
and  are  enabled  to  use  both  thL'ir  heiring  and  vocal  powers  to 
better  advantage  when  they  go  out  into  the  world.  The  present 
method  of  teaching  langauge  is  to  present  the  thought  to  the 
mind  of  the  child  by  means  of  objects,  pictures,  pantomime,  and 
speech.  Write  the  full  expression,  allow  the  child  to  look  at  It  a 
moment. idestroy  the  work  and  require  it  to  be  reproduced  by  the 
cliild. 

The  department  of  art.  consisting  of  drawing,  crayon  and 
char-coal  work,  and  painting  Is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  edu- 
I  ,>t  ioiial  work. 

Mamia!  trjiinlng  Is  represented  l>y  'jH'hiting.    c»r{)entry.    woorl 


I 


-■an,,,.  :"'■''*''"'"■""""'•  ""'^•"•'■'■""^-'"»". 

"f  /"«tr„<.,„rs.        '"""•^  ■■""'"«  ""•  )...pll.  and  „„,  ,„  ,„,  ,.„,.,,, 

r-;"'-'^"-^  M„™.,„™.i;.  x's,zT  :^,?rr 
'".?  '""rts^rS,;;  s:;„':'i:';;-:  oir;;""""""'  ""■  »«- 

,   J-lK'  iiccomm<KiaHo„s  have  h,„  '  """""• 

"-dfortluHiLrboriS^^  «0    feet 

and  basement.  Main  build  n'^bf^o  ^' ?  '""''  "'^^^'  «tor,> 
basement,-school  rooms  nlsLh.  '^^^''    ^^''^e   stories  ar.d 

cottage  for  large  bo'^l"    tj'  2"  T  T^^^'^^  ^"-t^  ^' 
Industrial  building  o«  bv  ( )^^f!f/VH^'""  ^^^^^-'^'^  '^nd   basement 
roomr,4b>fiOfeet,oLstU    ',"  ^/'-'^•^t^^^^^^^^    Main   dining.' 
tuning  rooms  28  by  63  feet    •'     "''    ''''^'"^"^'    ^^'tchen,   pantrv 

-I  hese  substantial  brick  hn i wi  i . 
«iteinthenort^l-wester^S*^^^^^^^^  °"   ^'    beautiful 

5'st  Of  the  twenty-three    c"estst?fw^^^^^^^^    Thegroundscon 
ihe  balance-about  the  build  nr.f.T^*'  *'  P^^"**^^  ^o  fruit. 
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BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS  Als'D  BUILDINGS. 

Hon.  Lokenzo  Crounse, Governor. 

Hox.  G.  R.  Humphrey, Com.  of  P.  L.  and  B. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Allen, Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  J.  S.  3ENTLEY,... Treastirer. 

Hon.  0.  Hastings, Attorney-General. 

OBTICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

'         J.  A.  Gillespie,  A.  M., Principal  and  Steward. 

T.  F.  MOSELEY,  A.  M., teacher. 

R.  E.'  Stewart,  A.  B.,. 

C.  C.  Wentz,  a.  M 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Moseley,.  . 

Miss  Ella  M.  Rudb..  . 

Mrs.'^C.  E.  Comp 

W.  E.  Taylor,  A.  M.,     ^ 
'    -     Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor, 

Miss  Helen  McCheane 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Wen-^z,  j 

>Iiss  Lellia  E.  Vail, Kindergarten 

Miss  May  Murray, Art 

Mrs.  j.  a.  Gillespie, ''• Matron. 

'  .;  _   J,  C.  Denise, Physican. 

", '      M^is.  Anna  Richards,  NurseandSupervisor  of  large  boys. 

Miss  Martha  Wright,  . . . , Seamstress. 

■       'l^iss  Lelia  Foote,. .Supervisor  of  small  boys. 

C.  E.  Comp, .Foreman  of  Printing  Oiflce. 

D.  J.  Richards, Foreman  of  Carpenter  Shop. 

Horace  E.  Gladwin, :  .Engineer. 
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THE  HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  DEiP 

lo  THE  Eev.  Dexfpv  <«  tc;,.  i  i 
to  the  deaf  child'e^ "/bS  ''  T''  ''''  ^""«^-  °^  --'"ng 
live  i.  their  ownt^irrthT  ^.l^^f*^  ^^^^^^  ^•^■^^^*  *« 
^•eceiving  a  common  school  edu  atioT  W  '""  '"'•'"'''  ^^'^^^^ 
committee,  appointed  by  the  ZTaZre  Z  'T""^  "^^^  ^ 
ing  of  a  charter  for  ^4at  if  .T  '        °"'''^^'' *^^  fe'^'^^t- 

Northampton,Mr;iL;  becan      r     f  "^^"'^^  ''^^^^^"^^^  -* 
cation  of  dea    children      A  ?^^  '""^''''"'^  ^^  ^^^  ^du- 

e^ien.     As  a  member  of  the  School  Board 


MIH8  SAIIAH   FULLEB. 

^e  lea™  ry  t  e tmTtr::      ,  "T"™"  ""*•  »""  "■>» 

^'-.rtuaate  b,.ot,.e«  aufi:  ,  ^e'  ZZlZf^T  T1 
"to,  could  ataead  »eemed  to  Wm  tte  bert  plan  foj.  b^^gl 
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ing  school  advantages  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  In  pre- 
senting his  wishes  to  his  associates  upon  the  School  Boai'd, 
Mr.  King  said  that  "  such  a  school  ought  to  be  established  for 
the  reason  that  there  are  enough  deaf-mute  children  in  the  citj 
entirely  destitute  of  the  means  of  education  to  form  such  a 
school,  and  whose  friends  would  joyfully  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  the'i'  to  school."  After  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  .  "ecided  to  open  such  a  school,  under 
the  direction  of  the  '  ^u  School  Board,  and  to  make  it  "  a 
public  benefit  beyond  the  limits  of  Boston  by  ottering  its  privi- 
leges to  children  in  surrounding  cities  and  towns."  Following 
this  action  of  the  School  Board  was  the  passage  of  an  act  by 
the  legislature  (May  28,  18G9)  providing  that  pupils  might 
be  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to  the  proposed  school,  as 
well  as  to  the  existing  Institutions.  The  recognition  and  assist- 
ance thus  early  extended  has  continued,  without  interruption, 
CO  the  present  time. 

The  first  session  of  the  School  was  held  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 18(59.  Because  no  suitable  rooms  could  be  found  in  a 
central  part  of  the  city,  the  pupils  were  taught  in  separate 
divisions-  .^  morning  session  for  one  in  East  street  and  an 
afternoon  session  for  the  other  in  Somerset  street — until  Jan- 
uary, 1870,  when  they  were  brought  together  in  rooms  upon 
Pemberton  Square. 

The  i^lan  of  instruction  adopted  was  that  now  known  as  the 
j)ure  oral  method,  and  which  has  since  been  pursued.  Every 
child  is  taught  to  speak  and  to  read  the  speech  of  others  from 
the  lips,  as  well  as  to  read  and  to  understand  written  and 
l^rinted  language.  The  use  of  written  language  begins  with  a 
child's  admission  to  the  School  and  is  contiiiued  throughout 
the  course,  which  embodies  the  studies  taken  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools  of  Boston.  Speech  is  employed  in  all 
the  classes  in  both  primary  and  grammar  departments,  and 
the  recitations  are  conducted  as  in  schools  for  hearing  children. 

This  School  was  the  first  in  the  Unitccl  States  to  adopt 
Visible  Speech  as  an  aid  in  articulation  teaching.  Instruction 
in  this  system  was  desired  by  Miss  Fuller  before  the  School 
was  opened,  but  it  was  not  until  1871  that  it  was  obtained. 
In  that  year  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  son  of  the 
inventor  of  this  system,  spent  the  montlis  of  April  and  May  iu 
giving  to  tlie  teachers  and  pupils  a  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
symbols  of  Visible  Speech.      The  wide-spread  interest  felt 
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this  country  in  articulation  teaching  anrl  H 

work,  are  undoubtedly  due  to  f^I    ^'  T     ^^  '"*'''^'«  ^^  ^^^ 

So  plainly  and  so  J4xy  ^J^T'"^  °/,  ^^^^^  ^Peech. 

Bell  Hhovvn  by  this  system  how  tfr'  ^^'''^"'^^^  ^^^^^^'^ 

and  how  the  movements  of  tLt     T"  "'  '^^^^^  ^'^^-^^^ 

terpreted  by  the  eye   that  if  ?^  '"  ^"^^^'^  ^^^  ^e  in- 

-^eththe^deano^L^al^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

r^e  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  School  1  follows: 

PRIMARY   DEPAUTMENT. 
Moral  TRAiNivn      r\ 

good  manners.  ^""^'^^  '"  ^''^  'nstruetion  in  good  morals  and 

Four  hour«  .        '^''''''"  ""'"^'"^  ^"^  «-^--««HS. 

I'ournoura  ten  minutes  a  week       PJ.     •     ,  . 
Recesses,  2  hours  55  minutes  a  week  '         "'"'"«•  ^^  '^^"'^  «  ^^ek. 

NoTE.-The  Line  System  nf    7 
ti-  is  occupied  b'y  tL  p^p  lit:  :™;f  "'^  r  ^'^"--'-     ^^«  -cess 
ro..m  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  ^         ""  ^"°''^'«''°  «»  tables  in  a 

CT«*.   V  ,11,  ^«"«^^*"0N  Lessons. 

o^ffM   K,  111  hours  a  week  — n^,.  , 

^■-  of  them  toforn,  words,  phrfse  3": "?'  ^'^'"^•^*^  «-'  -'»Wna- 
-!;'.  f-m  print ;  key-words  Lso  a  kl  tT T-',  "'"""^'  ''•-"  -'"'Pt 
--e  marks  .  dril.  in  reading  com  W^ f^:^ ,::;r"^'  ^-^"«  «""- 


AKTICULAUOX   TEacHIN,.    n,   v., 


lINKKsr   PUJ'Il.s. 
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Olana  IV,  5  hours  a  week. — Reading  from  script  luid  from  print;  sight- 
reading,  following  diacritic  marks ;  drill  in  reading  combinations  from 
charts ;  drill  in  reading  lists  of  words  containing  similar  vowel  or  similar 
consonant  elements. 

CloHses  III,  II,  7— Class  III.  4  hours  35  minutes  a  week  ;  Classes  II,  I, 
4  hours  10  minutes  a  week. — Heading  from  script  and  from  print ;  sight- 
reading,  following  diacritic  marks;  drill  in  reading  combinations  from 
charts  ;  drill  in  reading  lists  of  words  containing  similar  vowel  or  similar 
consonant  elements;  exercises  requiring  pupils  to  give  lists  of  words 
containing  similar  vowel  or  similar  consonant  elements;  voice  drill. 

Obskbvation  Lessons  and  Manual  Training. 

Cl(w»  V,  1  hour  40  minutes  a  week. — Recognition  of  color;  spoken  and 
written  names  of  color ;  recognition  of  different  foi-ms ;  lessons  upon 
place ;  words  used  to  describe  positions. 

Clay-modelling ;  paper  folding  and  cutting  ;  stick-laying. 

Cla88  IV,  1  hour  a  week. — Lessons  upon  color,  form,  place,  size,  and 
qualities  of  objects;  also  simple  lessons  upon  plants  and  animals. 

Clay-modelling  ;  paper  folding  and  cutting ;  stick-laying. 

Clnsees  III,  II,  /.  1  hour  a  week. — Lsssons  upon  color,  form,  place, 
size,  and  qualities  of  objects ;  also  simple  lessons  upon  plants  and  animals, 
and  upon  nature. 

Clay-modelling  ;  paper  folding  and  cutting  ;  stick-laying. 

Languaoe. 

Claaa  V,  2^  hours  a  week. — Spoken  names  of  objects ;  recognition  of 
written  and  printed  names  of  objects  ;  reading  names  of  objects  ;  simple 
directions  and  questions  from  sjjeech  and  from  the  black-board ;  oral 
and  written  statements  describing  relations  of  objects;  reading  from 
primers. 

Class  IV,  9  hours  a  week. — Oral  and  written  statements  describing  re- 
lations of  objects ;  learning  action  words  through  pictures  and  simple 
stories;  oral  and  written  statements  of  facts  and  incidents  ;  reading  from 
primers. 

Class  III,  11  hours  5  minutes  a  week. — Oratand  written  statements  of 
facts  and  incidents ;  elementary  conversati(m  lesson,  leading  pupils  to 
ask  and  answer  questions  orally  and  in  writing ;  simple  dictation  lessons ; 
oral  and  written  descriptions  of  pictures  by  class  and  by  individuals ; 
reading  simple  stories  and  answering  questions  upon  them  ;  reading  from 
primers. 

Classes  II,  I,  10;^  hours  a  week.— Oral  and  written  descriptions  of 
pictures  by  class  and  by  individuals  ;  reading  simple  stories,  answering 
questions  upon  them,  and  reproducing  them ;  oral  and  written  state- 
ments of  facts  and  incidents;  conversation  lessons;  dictation  lessons; 
letter  writing ;  supplementary  reading. 

Penmanship. 

Class  V,  2J  hours  a  week.— Drill  upon  forms  of  small  and  capital  let- 
ters, using  black-board,  slates,  and  paper. 

Copying  words  and  sentences  from  the  black-board  and  writing  from 
print. 


I  print;  sight- 
jinationB  from 
iwel  or  similar 

Classes  II,  I, 
I  print ;  sight- 
)inatioi)B  from 
)wel  or  similar 
lists  of  words 
ice  drill. 
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01m»  JV,  1  hour  40  minutes  a  week  -Drill 
-n«  «latea  and  paper;  writing  wordstd  .TenZlt^:'  '^"^"' 

(''l^oea  III,  ir,  /. 

„  Abithmetio. 

"umbers  e'xpresrd^bywoTdt'fl!llvl^^"/f°"  °"^  **"  ten,  with  objects- 


CLASS  IK  8LOYD. 

and  subtraction,  using  numbers  to  f«„ 

words,  figures,  and  letters   uI'gobtcL""'"^  '^  '^'''''  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

t>on,  multiplication,  and  divisi;n   o  ten   ^  •'"  '"'''"°°'  '''^*'^"- 

elnld's  vocabulary ;  addition    sTblaX'n?'?^"  '  ^'^  '™"'  "'  ''^ 

"Sing  numbers  to  twenty.         '"''*'''''*'°'^'  multiphcation,  and  division. 

Coins  from  one  cent  to  ten  cent^      P,„f 
6Va««  //,  3a  hours  a  week  -Prtr    T      '  '^""''* '  *°^'^- 
-ultiplicatio;,  and  divTstt  u^nTrm?""*;":  "  *'''"°°'  subtraction, 
I'undred  expressed  by  words  fil  "        7-  '°*^'=  °"'"^^-'«  ^^^  «»« 

i''g.usingnumbersfroro'^o  one  r  1  T"'  ^'^''^^  ""'^  «»^tract. 
"•e  required  processes  °'  ''""'''•^'^'  ^^*»^  ««reful  teaching  of 
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Ooins  continued.    Day,  week,  month,  year. 

CloM  T,  3J  houra  a  week.— Multiplying  and  dividing  numbers,  from 
one  one  hundred,  with  careful  teaching  o£  the  required  procen«eB ; 
pr  deal  questions  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division, 
using  numbers  from  one  to  one  hundred;  numbers  to  one  thousand,  ex. 
pressed  by  words,  figures,  and  letters. 

Oallon;  peck,  bushel;  foot,  yard;  dozen.  ^ 

Manual  Tbainimq. — Sewing,  Sloyd,  and  Type-Setting. 
Note. — Two  hours  a  day,  at  the  close  of  the  school  session,  are  devoted 
to  each  of  these  branches  of  manual  training.  The  older  pupils  in  the 
primary  department  are  allowed  to  have,  as  a  rule,  one  lesson  a  week  in 
each  branch.  The  younger  pupils  who  take  these  lessons  remain  but  one 
hour. 

GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 

MoBAL  Tkainino. — Opening  exercises,  2  hours  5  minutes  a  week. 
Note. — Teachers  are  required  to  give  instruction  for  fifteen  minutes  a 
day  in  good  morals  and  good  manners. 

Physical  Tkainino  and  Reoebseb. 

Three  and  three-quarter  hours  a  week.  Physical  training,  1^  hours  a 
week.     Recesses,  2}  hours  a  week. 

Note.— The  Ling  System  of  physical  training  is  followed.  The  recess 
time  is  occupied  by  the  pupils  in  taking  their  luncheon  at  tables  in  a  room 
set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

Articulation. 

Classes  VII,  VI,  2J  hours  a  week.— Daily  practice  upon  vowel  and  con- 
sonant  elements,  with  use  of  drill  chart ;  making  lists  of  words  contain- 
ing similar  vowel  elements;  drill  upon  difficult  consonant  combinations, 
introducing  words  containing  them.  Vocal  gymnastics  for  ease  and 
fluency,  using  words,  phrases,  and  sentences;  exercises  for  movement  of 
the  tongue,  independent  of  the  jaw. 

Glasses  V,  IV,  III,  II,  I,  2^  hours  a  week.— Drill  upon  diflBcult  con- 
sonant combinations,  introducing  words  containing  them.  Vocal  gym- 
nastics for  ease  and  fluency,  using  words,  phrases,  and  sentences ;  exer- 
cises for  movement  of  the  tongue,  independent  of  the  jaw ;  exercises  for 
accent,  emphasis,  rhytbn,  and  pitch,  and  for  loudness  and  softness  of 
tone.     Expressive  reading. 

Elementary  Science. 

Class  VII,  1  hour  a  week. — Observational  and  conversational  lessons 
upon  seeds,  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  common  trees  and  shi-ubs,  common 
kinds  of  wood,  and  common  minerals,     Nature  lessons. 

Class  VI,  1  hour  a  week. — Observational  and  conversational  lessons 
upon  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  families  of  animals  represented  by 
types  already  studied;  also  upon  the  forces  of  naturo. 

Class  V,  1  hour  a  week. — Observational  and  conversational  lessons  upon 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  productions,  and  upon  manufactured 
articles. 


'f^e  Horace  Mmm  School.  g 

'•"•nan  body ;  the  orKann  and  p  oe'll  :^^^^^^  ""^ ^''•"  *^'  '"^ 

o.reu,ationof  the  blood  andthe^Zll    '"'""'  the  organ,  of  the 
''•'•••  -t-i-',  2i  hours  a  wn«ir      ti 

tUe  human  body  continued  The  orrar"^;:''"'^"*^' ''"''  •^^^•«-  «' 
t.on«;  the  organs  and  functions  of  the  1  '"^P""**'""  *nd  the.r  func. 
functions  of  the  special  sensr  ""'  '^''*'™  '  *»>«  »'«»««  nnd 

Le^ts  fpon'thr:;:,  7i-^:rz:r\  -^^^^^^  •"'-«'«•  -^  -.s. 

days.  '       "°'  ""^  «*"'^«>  ""'l  "Pon  the  different  length  of 

OUua  /.  2i  hours  a  week  _T  «.» 
learned  from  observation  and  expTrrenr^  """'""  '"'''  '°  P^^^'^-'^' 


bbwino-oiabs. 

Lanquaoe. 
Classes  VIT.    FT— Class  Vtt    q  i, 

"nn„tesaweelc.-0rai::7wH;tLtrcislr^^^^  '' 

expression  of  thought,  special  att^nt,  .T  "'^  of  language  as  an 

speech.  Pupils  4uiredtrexpres.  ::m"''r'"  '"  --ct  forms  of 
-periences,  and  faL  obtained  from  Ob  '  T  '°  ^"«ng,  their  daily 
-Hi  books  ;  also,  to  read  and  L  olot  .  °  "°^'  ''""^  newspapers 

dictation  exercises,  letter  writZrthLT"  ^""^«-''«-  ^--ns  ; 
J-  requL-ed  to  make  cont  nuous  •'"'" ''''^^"r^-k  pupils  should 
^lu>se.  topics.     Supplementr; "eadinJ  '"'  ''''''''''''  ^^^^  '^- 

Olms  V,  5  hours  40  minutes,  a  week      Orni      a      ■ 
"«eof  language  as  an  exprlsil  of  ThV?*^ ''""''' "^^"""^^^  ^"t^e 
given  to  correct  forms  of  Z^TT  vlT''^^'-   '^"''''  '''"^''^^  ^^i-"^ 

P  ecu.     Papxls  required  to  express,  orally  and 
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In  wrltUiK.  their  .l.iilv  nxperiencm.  un.l  fftHs  obtained  from  obKervation 
Rn.lfr..ninewH,m|.er«an,lb.u,kH;  al.<.  to  read  ami  to  reprodn..«  Htories. 
Stories  read  to  pupiln  and  reproduced  by  them  orally  and  in  writinR  ; 
cmvernation  lei.8on8  :  dictation  exercises  ;  letter-writinn  ;  compoHitunm. 
In  thin  lanKuane-work,  pupiU  nhould  be  re.iuired  to  make  c.ntinuous. 
well-arranKed  ntatementH  upon  the  oh.wen  topics.-Supplementary  read- 

ExerciHeB  leading  to  the  olassiftcation  of  words. 

CTrtM/F.r,  hours  10  minutes  a  week. -Oral  and  written  exercises  in 
the  use  of  lan«uaKe  as  an  expression  of  thought,  special  attention  being 
uiven  to  correct  forms  of  speech.  Pupils  required  to  express,  orally  and 
i,i  writing,  incidents  and  facts  which  interest  them.  Oral  and  written 
reproduction  of  supplementary  reading-matter:  descriptions  of  scenes, 
real  and  imaginarv  :  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  simple  poems  ex- 
pressed,  or  the  story  told;  conversation  lessons;  dictation  exercises ; 
letter-writing ;  composition  writing,  including  the  preparation  of  topics  j 
paragraphing  ;  use  of  the  dictionary  ;  homonyms  and  synonyms  ;  a  few 
roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 


CLASS  IS   UBADINO. 

Reading  from  an  authorized  text-book  and  from  supplementary  books ; 
studying,  committing  to  memory,  and  reciting  choice  poems  and  selec- 
tions from  prose. 

The  grammatical  study  of  easy  sentences :  Subject  and  predicate ; 
.leclarative,  interrogative,  imperative,  and  exclamatory  sentences ;  nouns, 
pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  in- 
terjections •  adjective  and  adverbial  phrases  and  clauses. 

Classes  III,  II,  I,  5  hours  10  minutes  a  week.-Oral  and  written  ex- 
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-mpoHition  writing /a";atrvrJw:r"'  'r  ""«'""'  -"»I--tionH  ; 

vitation,  etc.,  oral  an.l  written  l,^*^  "'"'  '"^'""'  ""'•"'  "'  *"- 

l">'nony,„H,  synonyms      ol   !«?'"" J'''*""""'  ^'°"'**"»  «-«rciH«H; 
,,  Beading  fro„.  authoriTriexull'l'V""'  ''"T'""""^  ^"^''«- 

Geoobaphy. 
Clm»  VTI,  1   hour  40  minutes  «   weeic      Te«« 
animals  of  .lifferent  olimHtes  and  unon  ,      r"  "P''"   P'""*"  «"'^ 

1-Hons  upon  position,  distale  d leXn  '  -^  '  "'  '"'''•^"*  «"""*"-.• 
maps;  lessons  upon  the  p  yl;  f  1  reL'^M  °'  *^""P'^^«'  P'"""'  ""^ 
of  the  earth;  study  of  Job  J  and  m^  V''  '""■"''  «'^«  »»<' ^'^Hpe 
grand  divisions,  ancl  oceans  ^'"'^  hemispheres,  continents, 

^-^-'^^"^:::::^n^  -— .  ^rand 

of  the  western  continent,  folWin^  t^e  t  "  •         f  t  ""  «'"'*°'^  '"^'«'""« 
of  Geography...    Map.d;awing      '  ^"'"*     ^""'"^^  'ortheHtudy 

continent,  following  the     oJSo     .     S"","  '""''°"^  "^  *^«  ^''''^ern 
dntwing.  """"'^'*^«'- the  Study  of  Geography...    Map. 

•■^SS^rf  ^"^^^   ^'— ^^   ---oo.   in  geography, 

Keog^^y  read  and  !tUT^^^  MaMra^l""''  "'"'°*^''   *^^*-'°°^  ^° 
(lam  f,  2i  hours  a  week.— The  stnrlv  ,.f 

History. 
v..il»  to  l,i„oric  place,,  U,ul,liZ   „    i'     """""P"™"'   l*?  P»pil.,  ..t 

i^<i*»  I,  ij,  hours  a  week Tv,^  „;    i 

"f  Massachusetts,  and  of  Boston      T      ^''''T'^''''  ^'  ^^e  United  States, 
history.  '''*°""     ^'^««  °f  persons  famous  in  English 
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Arithmetic. 


CloM  VII,  4  hours  10  minutes  a  week. — Adding,  subtracting,  multiply- 
ing, and  dividing  numbers  from  one  to  one  thousand,  no  multiplier  or 
divisor  greater  than  twelve  required ;  practical  questions  ;  addition,  sub- 
traction,  multiplication,,  and  division,  with  integers  not  larger  than  one 
million  ;  practical  questions.     Second,  miaute,  hour  ;  ounce,  pound. 

Glass  VI,  4  hours  10  minutes  a  week. — Simple  concrete  illustrations  of 
fractions:  relations  of  tenths,  hundredths,  and  thousandths  to  units  and 
to  one  another;  writing  and  reading  decimals  to  and  including  thou- 
sandths ;  the  units  of  United  States  money  with  their  relations  to  one 
another ;  ten  times,  one  hundred  times,  and  one  thousand  times  integers 
and  decimals  to  and  including  thousandths  ;  one-tenth,  one  hundredth, 
and  one  thousandth  of  integers  and  of  decimals— the  result  to  contain  no 
smaller  decimals  than  thousandths ;  addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals 
to  and  including  thousandths,  and  of  United  States  money. 

The  units  of  long,  of  liquid,  and  of  dry  measure,  with  their  rela- 
tions ;  measuring  distances  and  length,  width,  and  height  or  depth. 

Glass  V,  4  hours  10  minutes  a  week. — Addition  and  subtraction  of 
decimals  and  of  United  States  money  continued ;  multiplication  and 
division  of  decimals  to  an&  including  thousandths,  and  of  United  States 
money. 

The  units  of  square  measure,  of  avoirdupois  weight,  and  of  time, 
with  their  relations  ;  measuring  the  dimensions  and  finding  the  areas  of 
squares  and  of  other  rectangles. 

Simple  concrete  problems  in  common  fractions ;  factors,  measures,  and 
multiples. 

Glasn  IV,  2^  hours  a  week. — Common  fractions. 

The  units  of  solid  measure,  with  their  relations ;  measuring  the  di- 
mensions and  finding  the  volumes  of  cubes  and  of  other  rectangular 
solids. 

Glass  III,  3  hours  10  minutes  a  week. — Decimal  fractions  to  and  in- 
eluding  millionths. 

Common  fractions  continued,  ' 

Percentage  and  its  application  to  commission  and  to  other  simple  sub- 
jects; simple  interest. 

ClasH  II,  3  hours  10  minutes  a  week.— The  application  of  percentage 
to  profit  and  loss,  to  partial  payments,  and  to  bank  discount. 

Compound  numbers  with  simple  practical  problems,  including  the 
units  previously  studied  and  the  units  of  troy  weight,  circular 
measure,  and  English  money. 

Glass  I,  3  hours  10  minutes  a  week.— Simple  proportion;  problems  in- 
volving more  than  two  ratios  to  be  solved  by  analysis. 

Powers  of  numbers. 

Square  root  and  its  common  applications. 

The  cube  root  of  perfect  third  powers  of  integers  from  one  to  twelve, 
both  inclusive,  and  of  easy  multiples  of  ten. 

Mensuration. 
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NO.K  -xTh   ''^^T'^-^--^-  «^oy<^.  and  Type-Setting.     ' 

»ar  department  are  eieetedtr^pie'th'     ^"  ^'^  '''''  ^°  ^'^^  «™™- 
and  boys  may  take  the'course  n   loyd  o   in  irT."  ""^°«-     ^*^'* 

J^'*'  ^'  '°  type-settmg,  or  in  both. 


CLASS   IN   IYPE-8ETTINO. 

upon  WarrelnTtrleft.,  ''T'  ™'  '■""°™^  '»  »  buildbg 

prov,„ent  in  the  work  aXttn Ll"  ^^nhVs:^"™"--"- 
ing  was  made  a  oart  of  th^  ..       i        "7  *^*  *^«  School.     Sew- 

Atthattimenoothex^anu^^^^  ^  ^P»l.  1877. 

Board.     Through  tr^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Bennet  Street  IndustrirSchnnl  °''''''  "^  *^^  ^^^'^^ 

1880,  to  an  afternoon  e/at  andlLrtV"^^^'  T  ^'"^**^^'  ^^ 
tools.    In  the  followin7v!„  ^         '  "'"  ^^  wood-working 

of  three  ho,s  ^^::z^:'^z:'i:^  't ''-  *"^"^' 

school  lessons  were  nrn<1„.f  ^^.^ '""^  ^^^«-     These  out-of- 

Tl.e  pupaa  u.aTZerttnntr'/r^'^^  ?""'• 
.leveloped  an  aptitude  and  a  skills  !,  ^"'  "'°'''''   ""* 

ae  success  atLdin/tltV* "!'!,'* r" ^'^ "T'^-niMe. 

■^•^^o.  o,  „„..e  pupiu  ."o-  t.i:Lr«arirtLt 
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their  instruction  in  the  various  classes  iu  clay  modelling,  sloyd, 
type-setting,  and  shoemaking.  In  1880  courses  of  lessons  in 
cooking,  at  the  Boston  Cooking  School,  were  begun  with  the 
older  girls.  The  application  in  their  homes  of  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained  gave  strong  evidence  of  its  value  and  secured 
permission  for  others  to  attend  classes  with  girls  from  the 
public  schools  of  Boston. 

These  successful  beginnings  of  manual  training  suggested 
to  the  late  Mrs.  Francis  Brooks  the  wisdom  of  providing  this 
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instruction  for  all  pupils  old  enough  to  receive  it.  She  called 
the  attention  of  friends  to  the  subject,  and  when,  in  1890,  the 
School  was  transferred  to  the  new  building  it  now  occupies, 
rooms  were  fitted  up  and  furnished  for  manual  training,  and  a 
teacher  of  drawing  and  clay-modelling  and  a  teacher  of  sloyd 
were  provided  by  a  fund  obtained  through  Mrs.  Brooks's  efforts. 
In  April  of  the  past  year  the  School  Board  assumed  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  sloyd  classes,  and  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  fund  authorized  the  use  of  the  money  for  instruction  in 
type-setting.  The  usefulness  of  this  knowledge,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  is  very  great. 

On  the  eighth  of  May,  1877,  the  School  Board  passed  the 
following  order :  "  That  the  School  for  Deaf -Mutes  be  hereafter 
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called  The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  "     Th,« 
recognition  of  Mr  Mann's  rrv^ot  •  i        .  ^^^^  ^*^  * 

theleaf  byandthrlgh  pC  'tZ  "°  ",'  "'"™"™  °' 
as  secretary  of  ft,  MalahZtts  Board  "Ed'^T'  1°  "'^' 
an  acoonnl  of  the  mellm^  „.  7     ,  Education,  he  gave 

as  he  saw  it  L  Gemt:  a^d  ^  J"*  "i"™'""'"'  '°  *«  ''-' 
«on  into  the  schoroftt  utol  '7  Thil'Th  ",'  '■'"°''"'- 
the  public  school  system  of  T       ,  ^™''  '  P""*  "' 

ment  of  which  Mr  Ma„„        Ma  saohusetts,  for  the  improye- 

this  methld  of  inrtru^on       f.f  '"  =""''°"'''y>  l""'  "dopM 

p™tenessiu:':rn;i;nrerr^^""^''''''""^-»'''>"- 

remodel  the  Horace  Mann  .„r  ,1  ■  °"^'  °°'""'''  "'o 

increasing  denra^SofZ  Schod  "t  '"  —--'«'«  'he 
pedient  to  do  this  and  .m       .  considered  inex- 

gested,  -thingtrdo^?  ^r^TssT'^h'"  T^  ="«• 
gaye  a  lot  of  land  upon  which  to  et^  VbuMnr  M  '"^ 
appropriating  money  and  ofh«v  „  ouuaing.     Delays  in 

tion  of  the  siool  hTuse  beW  t.  '  ^''''°*'^  ''^  ^^^^P^^ 

of  that  year  all  o    the  !ll  '''"''"''  °^  ^^^^-     ^^  J"^e 

bard  of  Washington,  dehveref  an  h«ol".Udl*r^^^^^^ 
valuable  contribution  to  fl,«  iu»    t  ,       aaaiess.     It  is  a 

the  deaf  and  is  r*;Tnted  ht;  ^^  ^^  '°  ""^  ™^''  ""■ 

Vi^  ^  ^-  C^ARDiNER  Greene  HuBBAnn 

experienced  teacher,  tl,,  Z.  ,        ,       '""■°"'«'  "»•  "»  band  ot 

huMin,,  .„.  i '..TSiTorrXtr'''  ""  ""  ""'  ''°'"'""' 

what  1.  to  aco„,„,,li2a  L  ,h       J'"™'  °'  ""'  *'*'""• '"  'h-wing 
abroad,  and  in  rZlin'  1^  "°°  "'  "■•  '''""  »'  home  and 

..™:r,  xtsc'iibrrr  •"' ""'°'" "-  •'«' «""— ■ 

isolated  fronuh,  r„,ldrnu„?r^     r'r''"'™'"P"""» '"™ 

carried  „„  for  .^en.'y.one^U'nt  d   Ct°cl.f  "d"''''''"™'' 
...»  .ace..,  .U..  .o  .„e  deaf  „  weU^.o^       Xhr.'dX^::; 
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school  education  can  be  extended  without  the  severance  of  hone  and 
family  ties.  As  the  direct  offspring  of  this  the  first  day-school,  similar 
schools  have  grown  up  in  other  States,  and  its  influence  is  felt  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 

Have  we  not  reason  to  be  glad  of  the  past  and  to  take  courage  for  the 
future  ?  But  this  School  represents  not  merely  the  opening  of  the  first 
day-school,  but,  with  the  Clarke  Institution,  the  introduction  and  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  education  for  the  deaf  until  then  unknown  in 
this  country.  Before  that  time  the  education  of  the  deaf  had  been 
carried  on  by  the  sign  language.  That  this  system  had  accomplished 
great  and  good  results  we  gratefully  acknowledge ;  but  in  our  midst  was 
growing  up  a  distinct  race,  using  a  language  of  their  own,  unknown  to 
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their  friends,  without  literature,  and  though,  perhaps,  often  beautiful 
and  expressive,  still  vague  and  indefinite. 

Perhaps  but  few  who  rejoice  with  us  to-day  can  go  back  in  memory  to 
the  time  when,  in  doubt  and  anxiety,  but  with  courage  and  hope,  our 
little  School  was  opened,  and  still  further  back  to  the  introduction  into 
this  country  of  the  oral  system  of  deaf-mute  education  which  this  School 
has  helped  to  develop. 

Let  us  briefly  reviv  *'  e  history  of  deaf-mute  education  in  this  country 
from  its  commencement ;  and  if  my  narrative  becomes  somewhat  per- 
sonal, may  I  be  excused  ?  All  great  movements  stnrt  from  a  small  centre. 
Our  broadest  charities  have  grown  from  some  individual  human  need. 
My  own  interest  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  and  my  earnest  efforts  to 
introduce  what  I  believed  a  better  method  of  instruction  than  the  one 
then  in  use,  sprang  troUi  my  anxiety  for  my  little  duu£  child. 
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There  were  no  schools  for  the  deaffn  th  «  '  "T'  "'^""^  °^  ^^^'^^Hon. 
Gallaudet  was  sent  abroad  to  visTt  t'e  vl  io^"  'Z- "'  '''  ""^^  '^^°'"'« 
Germany,  and  to  study  the  method.  nT^  '"«''*"««^°«  '^^  France  and 
the  French  system  of  the  AbhTde  11"  On  f '°°-  "^  ''""^'^^  ^^^ 
children  were  found,  and  the  American  A «v?  "^"''^  "  °"mber  of  deaf 
Porated.  An  appropriation  wasTt.Tn  A^  ""^  ^*  ^''''^''''^  ^««  incor- 
State  from  which  pupils  werHentr^  T  ''""^'•^^^  '"^'^  f^^"^  each 
ent  States  from  timel  time  and  ^  a  11  U  "'"'f  ""^  '^P^"^'^  ''^  «^'ff"- 

Vague  reports  were  cocas  onaHri^lS^rH"""'^^  "^^  "«^^- 
system  used  in  Oermany,  where  ^^Z^J: Z:^^^:^^ 


Pr.INCIPAL's  BOOM. 

•leaf  in  Germany  and  were  suC^edtolrT^'  T""'''  ^''^^""^^  ^^  ^^' 
-^d  read  from  the  lips.  Ou  threturnMM  "'''■'"  *'"^^*  *«  ^P^'^^ 
■'-1  strongly  advocated  the  a  lopti  Jfof  ^he  r  "  ^"''"'^'^  «  -P°« 
«truction  in  this  country  *^^  ^'"'^''°  oral  system  of  in- 

■-S^rCetSi^X^r  "f  '''  A--anA3yl.,m 
-'bject.    They  reported  that  the  sLnTl  ^"'""'''^  *°  investigate  the 

and  Great  Britain,  and  the  o  al  sTZ^^  ""^  '^^^'^  ^  ^-nce,  Italy. 
<"se  of  the  great  majority    instruct  T  ™"°^  °°'^  •'   "  ^J^"^*' ^^  ^5«e 

-ended  by  too  Httle'bene^fit  to  JoTp     Je  ZT'^'  ^^'^^"^'^"^  -« 

mpeusateforthe  serious  efforts  made 
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in  attempting  it,"  and  therefore  no  material  change  should  bo  made  in 
the  American  Schools.  A  teacher  of  articulation  was  employed  for  a 
short  time  at  the  American  Asylum  ;  but  the  results  were  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  system  was  abandoned.  Earnest  and  devoted  teachers 
labored  faithfully  to  develop  the  mind  and  train  the  faculties  through 
the  medium  of  the  sign  language.  Much  was  accomplished ;  many  a 
darkened  mind  was  brightened,  many  lives  enriched,  many  a  saddened 
heart  made  glad;  but  the  child  was  a  foreigner  in  his  own  land,  compre- 
hending and  using  a  language  known  only  to  the  Institution.  He  was 
taught  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  but  it  remained  always 
an  unfamiliar  tongue.  The  medium  of  instruction  met  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 

In  1860  my  little  girl  lost  her  hearing  through  a  fearful  illness ;  she 
was  a  bright,  intelligent  child  of  four  years,  but  her  language  was  lisp- 
ing and  imperfect.  When  convinced  of  her  deafness  our  great  anxi-jty 
was  to  retain  her  language,  and  to  know  how  we  might  carry  on  her 
education.  We  asked  advice  of  one  of  the  oldest  teachers  of  the  deaf. 
"  You  can  do  nothing,"  was  the  answer ;  "  when  she  is  ten  years  old 
send  her  to  an  institution,  where  she  will  be  taught  the  sign  language  " 
"  But  she  still  speaks;  can  we  not  retain  her  language  ?  " 
"  She  will  lose  it  in  three  months  and  become  dumb  as  well  as  deaf; 

you  cannot  retain  it."  ,  u         -i.    * 

It  was  in  this  time  of  our  discouragement  that  we  heard  of  the  visit  of 
Mr  Horace  Mann  and  Dr.  Howe  to  the  schools  of  Germany,  and  then- 
report  in  favor  of  the  oral  system.     We  turned  to  Dr.  Howe  for  help. 
He  told  us  that  even  children  born  deaf  could  be  taught  to  speak,  and 
encouraged  us  to  talk  to  our  little  girl,  and  to  teach  her  to  recognize  the 
spoken  words  of  our  lips.    He  warned  us  not  to  use  nor  to  allow  any  signs, 
and  never  to  understand  them.    Cheered  by  this  encouragement,  but 
discouraged  by  all  other  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  by  our  own  ignorance, 
we  groped  our  way.     Gradually  light  dawned.      The  child  began  to 
recall  words  forgotten  in  her  long  illness,  and  to  add  new  words  to  her 
vocabulary  learned  from  our  lips.     A  young  teacher,  Miss  True,  who  has 
ever  since  been  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  but  was  then 
totally  inexperienced,  though  admirably  fitted  by  nature  and  training 
for  the  work,  came  to  our  aid.     Our  little  girl  joined  her  sisters  in  their 
lessons  and  their  play.     She  knew  no  signs,  she  spoke  imperfectly  but 
intelligibly,  and  understood  those  around  her.     It  was  in  after  years 
that  she  told  me  she  did  not  then  know  that  she  differed  in  any  way 
from  other  children,  and  sometimes  wondered  why  strangers  would 
address  her  younger  sister  rather  than  herself.     Meanwhile,  under  Miss 
True's  intelligent  teaching,  her  mental  development  progressed  rapidly, 
and  her  language  grew  daily.     We  could  not  but  feel  that  we  had  chosen 
the  better  system  of  education  for  our  child,  and  earnestly  wished  other 
deaf  children  might  share  its  advantages.     We  were  confirmed  m  this 
opinion  when,  on  a  trip  to  Washington,  we  called  with  our  little  girl  on 
Mr   Gallaudet  and  his  mother,  a  deaf-mute.     As  she  observed  the  child 
and  witnessed  the  readiness  with  which  she  understood  and  answered 
Mr.   Gallaudet.  she  turned  to  her  son  and  asked:    "Why  was  I  not 
taught  to  speak  ?  " 
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In  1864  in  connection  with  a  few  friends  and  aided  by  Dr  Howe 
we  app,  ed  to  the  legislature  for  a  charter  for  a  school  where  the  syZm 
of  teaching  articulation  and  lir-reading  should  be  used  Hon  Lew LT 
Dudley,  of  Northampton,  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  "he  comm  itee 
on  education,  to  which  our  petition  was  referred,  had  a  daLhter  born 
deaf,  then  a  pupil  in  the  American  Asylum.  He  ^aa  convinced  Lh" 
own  observation  that  it  was  impossible  -  teach  the  deaf  to  lak  and 
through  his  influence  our  eflForts  were  defeated 

Not  baffled  nor  discouraged  by  defeat,  we  then,  with  the  aid  andsym 
pa  hy  of  a  few  friends,  determined  to  open  a  little  school  of  our  own" 
After  eight  months  of  waiting  for  pupils,  our  school  was  opeLd  at 

the!  Te  h  i"°^'-  '''''  "'*'  °°'^  ^^«  P'^P'^^'  b"*  mIs  Rogers  wa 
theirteacher.  Her  sister  had  been  with  Dr.  Howe  as  the  teacher  of  Laura 
Bridgman  and  Oliver  Caswell,  both  of  whom  were  de«f  Hn^K  ! 
blind.  How  identifled  Miss  Rogers  has  been ^thThe  wto'e  t^l'frl 
the  very  beginning,  how  much  of  its  success  is  due  to  her  ear'estnZ 
and  entire  devotion,  we  all  know.  earnestness 

Since  the  first  days  of  that  little  school,  teachers  equally  faithful 

caS  itTn't  •  ?'""'  "'°^^*'  '^''^^  ^•^^^'•^^  -^«  *^«  work'and  have 
carried  It  on  to  its  present  success;    but  Miss  Rogers  gave  it  its  firsi 

law   f    «""  ^^°--  Talbot,  then  Lieutenant-Governor  and  bro  her  n 
law  of  Miss  Rogers,  became  interested  in  the  work  and  encouraged  ^to" 
l^lTr      *^«J««-«^^*-«-    M-  Talbot  called  with  us  T  Governor 
Bullock  to  secure  his  aid.     To  our  great  surprise  and  pleasure  the  Gov 
ernor  informed  us  that  he  had  just  learned  that  a  gentleman  in  North' 
ampton  had  been  watching  our  work  and  was  ready  to  give  fifty  tho„rnH" 
dollars  toward  the  endowment  of  a  school  for  the  deafrMat'a  huse  L 
and  that  he  would  gladly  help  us.  ^assacnusetts, 

In  his  annual  address  to  the  legislature  in  1867,  he  said : 
annu^arap^rTmrisThav';  btnTacTd t?^  Commonwealth  through 

themLrtheirfelCwfw^LvTrarfL  «""  that 'separates 

edge  and  moral  SuTe.'    SJ 3he  Sards'    rrs?\'' "^^^^^^^ 
is  the  responsibility,  be  ours  also  the  Tratef  1  SL^****^',  t^,*'^"'  '^"^^^'^ 
what  supervision  we  r^mmoTM^^K^^rtll^^'v''^.   ^  ^T*  "^^^  *« 
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This  portion  of  the  message  was  referred  to  a  large  joint  special  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Dudley  was  chairman  on  the  part  of  the  House.  Dr. 
Howe  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  State  Charities,  appeared  for  that  Board.  I  represented  petitioners 
for  an  act  of  incorporation ;  while  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  the  principal  of 
the  American  Asylum,  Eev.  W.  W.  Turner,  its  former  principal,  and 
Hon.  Calvin  Day,  one  of  its  vice-presidents,  appeared  in  the  interests  of 
the  Asylum  as  advocates  of  the  sign  language,  and  as  opponents  of  our 
petition ;  a  large  number  of  deaf-mutes,  with  Prof.  D.  E.  Bnrtlett  as 
interpreter,  were  also  present.  At  one  of  the  hearings  my  daughter  was 
called  before  the  committee  and  questioned  in  arithmetic,  history,  and 
geography.     Her  answers  were  satisfactory. 

To  test  her  general  intelligence  a  gentleman  asked,  "  Can  you  tell  me 
who  laid  the  first  Atlantic  cable  ?"  Quickly  and  smilingly  she  answered, 
"  Cyrus  Field."  The  committee  was  convinced  that  her  progress  and 
intelligence  were  equal  to  that  of  most  hearing  children  of  the  same  age, 
and  gave  us  our  charter.  At  one  of  these  hearings  our  little  girl  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  deaf-mute's  signs,  and  asked  why  deaf-mutes  did  not 
speak  with  the  lips,  as  she  did,  for  she  thought  it  a  great  deal  better  to 
talk  with  the  mouth  than  with  the  fingers. 

Mr.  Dudley  became  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  oral  system ; 
and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  asked  if  his  little  daughter  could  ever  be 
taught  to  speak.  In  a  year  he  heard  from  her  lips  the  words  "  father  " 
and  "  mother." 

Miss  Rogers  removed  with  her  little  school  to  Northampton  and  became 
its  principal.  Thus  the  first  school  for  teaching  articulation, lip-reading, 
and  oral  instruction  to  the  deaf  was  established  in  this  country. 

A  member  of  the  committee  from  Boston,  also  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee  of  Boston,  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  hearing.  He  at- 
tended every  meeting  and  visited  our  little  school  at  Chelmsford,  called 
repeatedly  to  see  our  daughter,  and  aided  us  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  obtain  our  charter,  having  first  inserted  a  provision  giving  us  right  to 
establish  schools  in  two  other  suitable  places  besides  Northampton. 
The  name  of  that  gentleman  was  Dexter  S.  King.  His  interest  in  the 
education  of  deaf  children,  instead  of  ceasing  with  the  granting  of  our 
charter,  increased. 

Scarcely  Was  our  school  opened,  when  he  asked  that  a  branch  might  be 
started  in  Boston.  This  we  were  unable  to  do.  Mr.  King,  as  a  member 
of  the  School  Board,  secured  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider 
this  subject  in  1868  and  1869.  The  city  was  canvassed  ;  fifty  deaf  chil- 
dren were  found,  of  whom  only  twenty-two  were  in  school.  Twenty- 
eight  were  at  home,  with  no  one  able  to  render  them  aid  in  their  search 
for  an  education.  The  committee  established  this  school  by  the  name 
of  the  School  for  Deaf  Mutes.  It  was  on  November  10,  1869,  in  a  room 
in  the  old  school-house  in  East  street,  with  nine  pupils.  In  one  week 
an  afternoon  session  had  opened  for  eleven  other  pupils  in  the  school- 
house  on  Somerset  street. 

In  January,  1870,  it  moved  into  suitable  quarters  on  Pemberton  Square, 
where  it  remained  for  several  years. 

When  Mr.  King  retired  from  the  School  Committee  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
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the  thanks  of  the  Board  tJlil      ,     .  ^"^"oa."  and  expressing 

years  o,  his  life  he  Z^.^^^,::::^ .  T^  '^"*^'^*"« 
In  the  year  lS7q  fK  .       ^  visitor  at  the  School. 

Mann  SohCl  Tj^:::^^  1'  ^"'^"^^  ^^  "^^^^^^  *«  ^^e  Horace 
the  deaf,  b.t  could  s„7e  1^1?  trtf  "'^  "^^^  "°*  ""^^  '-*'-* 
both  the  affection  of  the  pupUs  and  th«  '«^  °'  *''  ^°^««''  ««'^""-» 
School  Committee.  To  Miss  FuHerthtsT  ?'"'''  ""'  ''^^P^^*  «'  '^- 
A.neri..  owe  a  debt  of  gr^'e^lh  t^  :'nt:  TrllT'  ''''-^  °^ 

A  few  years  later  an  English  gentleman  Mr  B  St   tT  .  . 
the  various  schools  of  England  and  An!!  ,  ^'^  '^'■'^^"'  ^'^'^^ 

of  educating  his  own  deaf  child  H«7  ^^^  T'^'^^  ^°'"  '^^  ^^''^  ™«an8 
articulation'rather  than  by  sLs  11^1  '"*''^'"""^'^  ^«  *-««^*by 
the  English  institutions  He  I  'so  muohT  '""V'''"'  ^'^^^  "-"^  - 
he  engaged  one  of  its  teachers  Miss  BTton  ""''''f  """'  ""'  ^'^""^  *^«* 
and  more  convinced  of  the  su'pfrril  S-'.  ^'r?  ""'  ''"•  ^-« 
feeling  the  importance  of  thorough  "„^  *'  »°">*t'«°  teaching,"  and 

establish  a  normal  school,  whTh  ts  3'^^^  ''''''"^'  ""'  "'^«  '^^  *« 
for  their  work.  Subsequently  Mr  Ik"  Ih LT"'  ^^'"^  "'^^  «"«^ 
was  influential  in  securing  the  aoooln^r'  ""^^  '"^^^er  of  Parliament, 
to  investigate  and  repor   upo„  2        ?;°*  "^  "  "  ^^^^^  Commission  " 

the  dumb  of  the  U  J  cTk^^X  .nTw    "  °'. '''  '"'''^'  *^«  ^-^'  -^ 
sion  by  the  Queen.  '''°«'^"'"'  ^^^  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 

Mr.  Gallaudet  and  Professor  Bell  were  irv,f«^  ,    , 
senting  the  two  systems  in  use    „  T!  !        ^' P'"'"'^*' "«  ^^P'-e- 

a^oount  of  the  Horace  Mann  sX^Und  its""    :':     ''^  ^^"  ^-^^^  ■*'"» 
-  the  deepest  interest,     .u  thtrL;rthT?o;:Zt^  tctitnT 

^^tJ'^^^^^^^^^^  hearing  should  in  all  cases  be  in. 

t^^^rle^^^^^^^^^^^^  «fo"ld..-  in  Germany,  receive 

the  profession,  and  on  a   higher  sca^  t'^'^l^^  attainments^  oe'er 
teachers  of  ordinary  children/-         ""'"  **"*"  *^°««  «"Joyed  by  traTned 

has  W^ntl f  "  "^"  "  ^^  «"^  "-  --try.  t»^e  influence  of  our  work 

uZiizmIzz  tttat^rrr  ^^-^^  *^—  omy 

crease  of  160  per  cent    while  ou    I   '1°.        """^  *^^^^  "'«  ^l^.  an  in^ 
per  cent.     Mlachuseltrhas  therS  "  '"  ''^^'"^'"^'^  ^'^  ^^  P- 

pupils  to-day,  in  propo  tion  io  n       7,'  ""''''  '^^"^  '^''^  ^'^^^^  ««  «>any 
Starting  fro^MasLEurasaTitTuM^^  ^^^^^  ^^  «««' 

:r!rlv_^L^-!^,^-^-itutir^^^^^^^^^ 
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tion  and  lip-reading  made  a  part  of  their  daily  instruction.  The  nnmb«r 
cf  pupils  has  increased  from  3.246  in  1870  to  8,575  in  1890,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  population  the  ratio  of  increase  equals  that  of  our  own  State 
three  to  one.  Who  can  doubt  but  that  this  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Clarke  and  Horace  Mann  Schools,  and  to  the  general  interest  they  have 
awakened  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  ? 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  are  undoubtedly  necessary  in  every  State,  as 
children  must  be  gathered  from  distant  points  ;  but  wherever  there  are 
in  cities  a  sufficient  number  of  children,  day-schools  are  certainly  to  be 
preferred.  The  home  influence,  the  strong  ties  of  affection,  are  often 
more  important  to  the  deaf  child  than  to  the  hearing ;  for  he  is  less  pre- 
pared  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  The  success  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
has  led  to  the  opening  of  day-schools  in  Portland,  Providence,  Cincin- 
nati, Milwaukee,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Evansville,  New  Orleans,  and  La 

Crosse. 

Let  us  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  first  and  best  teachers  of  this  School.  Early  in  its 
history  Miss  Bond  became  interested  in  it,  and  gave  to  it  her  time,  her 
sympathies,  and  her  earnest  laoors.  For  years  her  efforts  for  its  progress 
were  unwearied  ;  and,  ^veu  in  failing  health  and  extreme  physical  suf- 
fering, the  welfare  of  the  School  was  ever  in  her  mind. 

When  we  consider  that  the  interest  in  deaf-mute  education  which 
formed  the  Royal  Commission,  and  that  the  recommendations  which 
have  so  changed  the  system  of  education  in  Great  Britain,  are  a  direct 
growth  from  our  work,  have  we  not  reason  to  believe  that  the  seed  sown 
in  our  weakness  has  already  borne  much  fruit  Hud  will  yield  a  still  more 
abundant  harvest  ? 

Believing  that  for  the  deaf  our  system  lessens  their  privations,  brings 
them  more  into  communication  with  their  friends  and  fellows,  and,  in- 
stead of  building  up  still  higher  the  separftting  wall  of  a  different  lan- 
guage, opens  to  them  as  to  others  the  treasures  of  written  language, 
shall  we  not  rejoice  that  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  work  together  for 
this  end,  and  that  out  of  the  affliction  of  %  little  child  a  blessing  has 
come  to  many  ? 

The  success  of  our  schools  in  which  we  rejoice  to-day  is  due  not  only 
to  the  superiority  of  the  oral  system  (  ver  the  sign-language  system,  not 
only  to  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  their  founders,  but  more  than  all 
to  the  devotion,  to  the  untiring  zeal,  and  to  the  ability  of  our  teachers. 
No  other  teaching  is  so  exacting,  requires  such  constant  attention  and 
unwearied  application.  The  names  of  all  these  teachers  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  In  our  earthly  as  in  our  heavenly  firmament  one  star 
differeth  from  another  in  glory,  but  bright  as  constellations  shine  the 
names  of  Miss  Rogers,  Miss  Fuller,  and  Miss  Bond. 

This  School  is  ai)propriately  named  the  Horace  Mann  Snhool,  since 
Mr.  Mann  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  onil  system  ; 
but  it  was  to  Mr.  King  that  this  School  owes  its  existence.  The  names 
of  those  who  laid  the  foundation  and  built  the  edifice  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. A  bronze  tablet  should  be  affixed  to  its  walls ;  and  thereon, 
„c„^^iafp/i  wifl.  fl>«  nume  of  Horace  Mann,  should  be  inscribed  the 
names  of  Dexter  S.  King  and  Sarah  Fuller,  that  thus  the  names  ot  the 
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The  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of   the  Massachu- 
setts  Board  of  Education,  in  his  remarks,  said: 
Such  a  public  H.hool.hou8e  as  this  is,  with  such  a  mtuation.  and  de- 

Drlotr  "  T  Z  '''^  ""™°'  ^'^"'^  ^'^^''^  --  established  to 
promote  was  not  possible  at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  Nor  was 
such  a  school  as  the  one  now.ouducted  here,  with  its  methods  oVteaX 

Ihll'osolr^r"  •^'"^''""^  ''"•*  ^'"^'"^  applied,  possible  until  the 
philosophy  of  teaching  was  fully  discovered,  and  th.  Hn.v  of  the  SUte 
to  provide  for  the  right  education  of  all  classes  of  its  children  was  fidly 
recognized.     The  school-house  and  the  school  are  both  evolution^  o^ 

which,  If  combined,  will  surely  furnish  the  conditions  of  that  cultivation 
of  the  mind  which  is  the  foundation  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  the 
elements  of  individual  prosperity  and  goo.l  citizenship.  For  this  the 
Commonwealth  unites  with  the  municipality  and  its  school  authorities 
In  rejoicing  over  the  establishment  of  this  instigation  in  its  new  and 
well-appointed  home,  where  the  advantages  of  the  public  common 
school  can  be  offered  as  a  free  gift  to  all  those  who  come  here  for  in- 
struotion. 

But  while  we  may  seem  at  this  hour  to  be  engaged  ,n  the  formalities 
of  consecra  ing  a  school-house,  if  we  analyze  these  ceretionies,  we  shall 
And  that  they  signify  the  consecration  of  ourselves  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education  in  its  relation  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  fre.  Common- 
wealth, and  to  the  personal  well-being  of  all  her  citizens 

Popular  education  should  mean  more  than  the  simple  possession  of 
knowledge.     It  should  mean  nothing  less  than  that  full  development  of 
the  mind  that  enables  and  incLnes  it  to  think  so  as  to  diacover  the  truth 
to  feel  the  pleasure   and  pain   the  truth  is  adapted  to  excite,  and  to 
choose  the  best  ends.     Such  an  education  as  this  will  give  to  the  indi- 
vidual the  power  of  self-control.     It  is  the  only  adequate  preparation 
for  good  citizenship  in  a  free  State.      In  a  democratic  State  like  our 
own,  the  free  public  school  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  our   ,  hildren 
seenis  to  be  a  necessity.     It  is  not  enough  that  the  children  of  the  re- 
public receive  some  disciplinary  education.     They  must  receive  it  in  the 
schools  of  the  people.     Here  they  will  be  trained  to  think  alike  and  to 
feel  alike,  and  to  act  together,  and  to  acquire  those  social  habits  that 
enable   individuals  to   become  a  people.      The  exercises  of  this  hour 
should  fill  us  with  pleasing  anticipations;  for  they  signify  that  in  the 
future  the  advantages  of  public-school  instruction,  under  the  guardian 
care  of  the  State,  are  to  be  freely  offered  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
her  people. 

The  Hon.  Henry  S.  Washburn,  who  wrote  the  first  report 
of  the  School,  in  1870,  said : 

It  is  with  much  interest  that  I  recall  the  beginning  of  this  school  for 
deaf-mutes,  now  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago.     *    •    • 
The  method  of  instruction  adopted  was  in  a  measure  an  experiment. 
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That  it  has  succeeded  beyond  our  moHt  sanguiue  uxpeotatiouH  is  neen  in 
what  we  witneBH  about  um.     •     •     • 

Let  me  not  fail  at  thi«  moment  to  say  that  the  progresa  made  in  thiB 
Institution  during  the  paat  twenty-one  years  Ih  due  to  the  patient  and 
persovering  toil  of  a  Ijand  of  teachers  who  merit  our  warmest  commenda- 
tion ;  and  especially  to  her  whom  I  see  before  me,  who  has  ever  brought 
to  her  task  unswerving  devotion,  a  loving  heart,  and  that  strong,  prac 
tical  common  sense  which  is  the  sure  guarantee  of  success  in  any  under- 
taking. All  honor  to  Miss  Fuller,  who  has  thus  given  the  flower  of  her 
young  womanhood  and  her  riper  years  to  this  noble  undertaking!  I 
recall  at  this  moment  the  impression  made  upon  me  when  visiting,  some 
years  ago,  a  ragged  school,  so  called,  in  the  east  of  London.  I  was  told 
by  the  friend  who  accompanied  me  that  the  superintendent,  a  venerable 
and  most  benignant-appearing  gentleman,  had  been  in  that  position 
twenty  yean!  Upon  my  remarking  to  hira  that  I  didn't  see  how  he 
«ould  have  remained  so  long  in  such  a  place  and  amid  such  repellant 
surroundings,  he  replied,  "  Somebody  should  do  this  work,  and  why  not 
I?"  A  generous  and  manly  reply,  truly.  Miss  Fuller  has  been  con- 
nected with  this  School  more  than  twenty  years.  Must  she  not,  my 
friends— as,  kindly  and  lovingly,  she  has  led  her  youthful  charge  from 
darkness  into  light  and  often  under  very  discouraging  conditions— must 
she  not  have  heard  His  voice  again  and  again  who  once  took  little  chil- 
dren in  his  arms  and  blessed  them,  saying  unto  her,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me"  V 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who,  while  a  member  of  the  Boston 
School  Board,  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  this 
School,  spoke  feelingly  and  eloquently  of  the  work  of  the 
School. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools,  Mr.  Edwin  P. 
Seaver,  said : 

There  are  two  leading  aspects  in  which  the  Horace  Mann  School  for 
the  Deaf  appears  the  most  interesting  of  schools:  lirst,from  the  human- 
itarian point  of  view,  it  wins  our  sympathy  by  its  purpose  to  relieve,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  most  unfortunate  class  of  children  from  the  inconven- 
iences of  their  misfortune ;  second,  from  the  professional  teacher's  or 
psychologist's  point  of  view,  it  is  deeply  interesting  in  the  illustrations 
it  aflFords  of  the  doctrines  of  mental  science,  of  the  principles  in  teaching 
based  thereupon,  and  of  the  surpassing  practical  skill  often  requisite  to 
apply  these  principles  to  minds  abnormally  circumstanced.  We  cannot 
rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  such  a  school,  if  we  measure  the  prosperity 
only  by  large  and  increasing  numbers  of  pupils,  as  we  often  do  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  day-schools,  for  that  sort  of  prosperity  might  indicate  a  too 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  need  the  peculiar  kind  of  in- 
struction this  School  gives ;  but  we  can  and  do  rejoice  in  the  increasing 
skill  and  success  with  which  the  peculiar  work  of  this  School  is  accom- 
plished. 

Let  us  see  why  the  work  of  this  School  should  be  so  extremely  interest- 
ing to  the  professional  teacher.     In  the  first  place,  we  should  remember 
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Ple«  to  he  followed  in  hi,  in.tructio"  are  '""''''*"•     '^»'«  P'i«"i- 

ollowed  in  the  inntruction  Jo Z  ehiS:  "'"r '''"  »'""'''P'«'« ''' l^'' 
these  principle,  i,  hindered  by  I  obi  l"  f'  *'"  appUcation  of 
alone  can  overcome.     Herein  I  LA  "^'"'"^  «™«t  pmotioal  skill 

P-noiple,  in  their  BUccfZuXeUTr  T.'  '^^  "^  ^'--'-C  « 
the  uBual  avenues  of  oominu.StTon  ?i      ^    t  ''"'""*  "°"  "'  •"*"«  «' 
'-orn  deaf  were  clashed  with  the  XZ  ^""'  "*«  ^''«»  P«"on. 

tion  or  for  communication  w     .  fhe     feH   ""*^  ^"^P^-tated  for  iLtruc! 

necessary,  as  idiots  were.  Downll  ^^^  "^7  ^"-'^^''n^hip,  when 
assumption  was  that  the  conge^iL  !  Zf  .  M  """^  ''''  «"»»«"« 
Deprived  of  hearing,  they  were  aho  o    ?  "''*""  '"^^'^  *'^  "P^a''. 

Evidence  of  this  is  found  Tn  the  x^s.?,         'n'^  ''"""^^^  «'  «P«-h. 
"deaf  and  dumb,"  which  ha^etieir/?'"*"""^  "deaf-mute-  o 
now  it  is  recognized  that  the     tw    def^c!  ?  "'V"  ""  '*'"^"''«--     "»t 
Modern  skill  in  teaching  has  demonstratl  i       '"T  •^«'«««arily  connected, 
"een  most  interestingly'^set  forth  in  MrHuhb^  demonstration  has 

wh.ch  we  have  just  listened  with  o  muclf  ^^  '"'f  """"^  "'''--'  '« 
•e  acquired  notwithstanding  congenU^l  ir^"'"'-'^"^ ''''''  «P««<'h  ''an 
.'escribed  as  dumb  or  mut^ o^yT'2^fr'\  -^ '•'"°"  '-^  ^^P-'^ 
organs  of  speech  or  of  their  corresponding  /"'''''  "'  "''"P'^^  «'  *»>« 
<luml>  and  ,««^  «re  not  to  be  joiniS  2.  ''"''''■     «"  '''^  '^"''ds 

>"  which  both  defects  exist  s  3!!  1"^'"''^* '"  the  very  rare  cases 
pupils  of  this  School,  for  exal  1  ;  ''^  ""  '^^  ^'^^'^'^^  "'"gans.  The 
t.;tecl  and  as  capable  of^rnrnfa^'ro::::  m^ "'^  1  ""'™'"^  --«- 
of  hearing,  they  are  reached  wilh  fZ        ?  '  ''"'y- '"  "^«  «'««nee 

'"deed,  is  so  great  that  t  a  Tong  U LeT'  '""'^"'^^-  ^^«  ^'^^<>-^ty 
-ugenitally  deaf,  although  admiLa  as  an  '''Tr'"""  °'  ^^^^"^  ^^  the 
.-hardly  worth  the  trouble  itrr  a    "tion  wo.n /''' '"  ^-" -yarded 

""d  natural  refort  for  personTnot""^  "  "'^"^  "^'^"^-'^-     ^t  is  the  first 
'^"der  the  pressure  of^crrelrelst^thr^^-r-'^  ^-«"t 
a  Ingh  state  of  development  and  "  '^""^^  *^'«  ""tural  language  reaches 
•"""Khts  With  proper  di:Stons  andTad  ''V  °'  ^'^^^'^^^'^^  »-" 
^1""  manual  alphabet,  which  a  so  is  easi  v  a  'T^'^'^'^^-     ^^^^  ««'»- 

way  or  reading  and  writing  as  ^  meal's  of'"'"  '  '°'  "'^^^  °P«"«  "- 
t  ".  stores  of  human  knowledge  oui teT  ,  ""'"'""'^'^''tion.  Thus  are 
then,  take  so  much  trouble/      ^  ''^  °P^"«^  *«  the  dumb      Wfav 

The  answer  is  thaUhe  !      '"'""■'  """"""^"^^  «P««<^h  ?  ^^^• 

"-f  and  dumb  perl  nilTrcom  '"''^'^  ''''  ^'«"«  ^«'^«  *"  P'^t  the 
Very  few  speaking  people  evtlerreTT  "^^'^  «P->^ing  people 
-nverse  in  it  readily.  So  th  eno^peaIiL'^'^^^^^^  "«"  ^-^^  to 
converse  freely  except  among  themse!!  of  l'  T^^'^  -^^^  ""^"bJ^  to 
■nt.mate  friends.  Their  world  isTusr;^  ^^^  ''''''  *^««^«^«'  "■•  with 
off  from  many  of  the  influenl  i^h  V""'  °"-""  °°«-    ^hey  are  cut 

ch  maaespeasiug  people  intelligent 
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—the  influences  of  general  society  and  of  unhampered  conversation. 
To  make  their  world  a  broader  one,  they  must  have  the  power  of  :irticu- 
late  speech  and  the  power  of  reading  articulate  speech  from  the  lips  of 
others.  This  is  one  reason  for  undertaking  to  put  deaf  persons  in  the 
fullest  possible  communication  with  hearing  and  speaking  people. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  weighty  reason  still.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  an  Eminent  authority,  Professor  Bell,  that  if  non-speak- 
ing deaf  people  are  kept  apart  from  others,  so  that  they  associate  chiefly 
among  themselves,  cultivating  their  sign  language  to  a  higherand  higher 
pitch  of  perfection,  and  becoming  more  interested  in  each  other  than  in 
people  outside  their  own  little  circle,  there  is  a  real  danger  lest,  through 
the  force  of  heredity,  a  dumb  variety  of  the  human  race  may  ultimately 
become  established.  There  are  some  remarkable  statistics  which  sup- 
port this  view.  Social  arrangements  which  favor  intermarriages  among 
non-speaking  deaf  people  are  clearly  undesirable,  and  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  discouraged.  The  direct  way  to  do  this  is  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate to  the  utmost  social  intercourse  with  people  not  so  afflicted. 

To  do  just  this,  through  developing  the  powers  of  vocal  utterance  and 
of  lip-reading,  is  the  aim  of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  Under  the  sur- 
passingly able,  skilful,  and  devoted  instruction  of  its  principal.  Miss 
Fuller,  results  have  ^ere  been  achieved  that  may  well  challenge  the  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  world.  The  educational  processes  here  carried  on 
constitute  a  practical  psychology  of  the  highest  value  for  teachers  every- 
where. Methods  of  teaching  shaped  in  strict  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
mental  growth  ;  ingenious  devices  for  conveying  ideas  and  for  eliciting 
mental  action  under  difficulties  ;  striking  side-lights  often  afforded, 
illustrating  the  nature  of  sense-perception  and  of  meutal  association— 
these  are  among  the  topics  of  practical  psychology  which,  as  I  said  ut 
the  outset,  make  this  the  most  interesting  of  schools.  Nor  is  it  less  in- 
teresting when  viewed  as  an  institution  of  practical  philanthropy ;  but 
of  this  I  a'.n  not  now  to  speak.  The  Horace  Mann  School  is  verily  our 
most  precious  educational  gem.  To-day  we  rejoice  to  see  it  in  a  worthy 
setting,  a  beautiful  and  ample  new  building. 

Ml.  Gtorge  C.  Mann,  a  son  of  Horace  Mann,  said: 
I  could  not  decline  the  invitation  to  be  here  to-day,  and  to  say  a  few 
words  of  congratulation  upon  this  occasion. 

How  Horace  Mann  would  have  rejoiced  at  the  progress  of  the  last  fifty 
years  in  this  field  of  educational  labor !  Many  of  you  know,  much  better 
than  I  do,  the  history  and  details  of  the  controversy  that  raged  after  the 
appearance  of  his  report  upon  the  deaf-mute  schools  of  Prussia,  between 
the  advocates  of  sign  language  and  of  lip  language,  and  it  is  not  uects- 
sury  to  recall  them  now.  If  there  were  in  those  days  blind  leaders  .,f 
the  blind,  there  were  certainly  not  dumb  teachers  of  the  dumb.  How 
he  would  have  rejoiced  at  the  establishment  of  this  school  and  other 
schools  devoted  to  the  beneficent  work  which  still,  among  broader  and 
more  engrossing  duties,  kept  for  itself  a  place  in  his  heart !  How  lie 
would  have  rejoiced  at  this  new  and  beautiful  school-house,  with  all  its 
facilities  and  appliances,  so  far  beyond  anything  that  he  could  have 
dreamed  of  in  those  earlier  days  I     How  his  heart  would  have  gotir  out 
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add,  .l..n„  belle"  .twi  hta  S'flZ  ^^  "'  '"I,"  -""•'"«'■  "» 

rrai;ir:ita:;f,er5"— -™^^^^^^^^ 

Uln  doLjr  wto  of  ^°  ei„T„n  '"'""'*'«»'  ""isl.' otherwl.e  h.„ 
lo  ewmple,  „,  the  w.l"  1,"^^°  nf "  '°     '  °™  «''"'™".  ■><"  only 

Of  o„,  .^e„,e  on  Jolt^.^'  e  irz:r"7::r'°.'T-; 
=":=c::sif5£SHS- 

an   environment  of  selfishness  or  air,      *         i  society  out  from 

a  strong,  noble,  .nsemf^Zs  L  oLaracrP    h     "'  T""^'"*"*^' 
have  been  the  first  to  rPonr,ni,l  character?    Horace  Mann  would 

all  hu  ,,  „_  ofTulrn^tt^J^r  .  — ^^^  -'  '^ 

the1fnotr.?rean::tLrr   r.r-     «-^>-oulcl  bless 
than  by  reading  a  few  word  !f  t  !?  ""'  proprieties  of  the  occasion 

with  Jference'to    hi  iTof  ttX  t ''  '"t  ^^r'^^""    ^^*  -""- 
objects  of  this  School    thevLnrr      .  "  ''''^"^^  ^^^J^  t^e  particular 

Jews.  Who  ^:^:^^j:\:^-Siz:ttz  zr- 

teacher  is  to  the  ordinary  child.  ordinary 

"  For  what,"  he  says,  •<  is  the  office  of  the  true  teaoh«r  ?    r.       u 
stand  before  minds  wherein  exists  only  the  capSv  of  t?''\.'  ""' 
store  them  with  ideals  of  soniof  „  ^*      .  capability  of  thought,  and 

they  would  never  hat  hadTL^^ 

soul  which  but  for  him  would  forevt  hal  ""'^"  ""^  '"""^'''^  «* 

Does  not  his  spirit  moveTver  ulfor'L  -  ^  ""''''  ""'^  '  "'*'="'*y  ^ 

ment,asonce?hespinto    Godt^      1     "'''"":*'''  °'  '''^""^  '^^'^  ««°«- 
.•ed.e  the  chaos  C.^rdTalm  ^^  ^^1"^^^^^^^ 
creator !     How  nearly  does  his  work  rese  nble  tZt  of  tt  o        '\       ^ 
In  the  beginning  God  said,  'Let  there  beXht    '  L^i^  Oninipotent  ! 
the  splendor  of  a  myriad  suns  JHl         -I ',  '"^tantly  outburst 

was  annihilated.     In  everv  child  "IT"'  '"^"'^^  ""'^  °"*««^'  ^ut 

numeusity  with  worlds,  and  peopling  these  worlds  librae      r^^ti^e 
uf  truth  and  error,  capable  of  bliss  and  of  wop      w.       .t  T    ,  '^^''^P*'^ « 
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by  moral  susceptibilities  which,  at  first,  are  little  more  than  blank  and 
inane — a  space  and  an  opportunity  for  the  residence  of  pure  sentiments 
and  holy  affections.  But  when  he  develops  and  nurtures  them  into 
aercy  and  tenderness  and  devotion,  is  it  not  more  beautiful  than  when 
the  bland  zephyr  of  heaven  first  passed  over  Eden  and  evolved  verdure 
and  flower  and  perfume  from  the  dark  and  insentient  mould  of  the 
nascent  paradise  ?  And  this  the  teacher  does,  until  companies  of  great 
and  good  men  rise  up  and  stand  around  him — an  everlasting  galaxy  in  his 
heaven  of  glory." 

The  passage  concludes,  with  the  change  of  a  single  word,  to  adapt  it 
to  the  present  occasion  : 

"  Be  the  teacher  what  he  should  be,  he  can  never  remain  unrewarded 
or  unhonored.  Be  he  what  he  should  be,  he  will  himself  raise  up  a 
generation  of  men  to  praise  and  to  bless  him.  But  for  this  he  must  task 
his  intellect  to  master  all  the  philosophies  of  men,  and  kindle  his  soul  at 
the  altar  of  God." 

The  following  hymn,  written  by  one  of  the  former  pupils, 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  : 

DEDICATORY  HYMN. 

t 

Nov.  10,  1890. 

Eternal  Father,  Source  of  power, 

Of  knowledge,  light,  and  love  ; 
In  our  new  home,  this  gladsome  hour. 

We  lift  our  hearts  above. 

The  hope  of  many  years  to-day 

Is  with  fruition  crowned  ; 
The  seed,  long  nurtured  by  the  way. 

Its  fruitage-hour  has  found. 

A  score  of  years  has  o'er  us  sped. 

And  onward  still  we  tend  ; 
Thanks  for  the  friends  whose  love  has  led, 

Whose  wealth  and  wisdom  blend. 

Thanks  for  the  strong,  yet  tender  hand. 

The  brain  of  ceaseless  skill — 
That  from  the  first  our  growing  band 

Has  led — is  leading  still. 

Thanks  to  the  workers,  true  and  tried, 

Who  bravely  onward  press. 
Unmoved  by  broken  ranks  beside. 

And  anxious  but  to  bless. 


In  Paradise  a  noble  band 
Of  taught  and  teachers  throng. 

And  answer,  from  that  glorious  land. 
Our  glad  and  grateful  song. 
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Prom  earth  and  heaven  our  roll  we  call, 

North,  South,  our  numbers  spread- 
Present  and  absent,  Lord,  on  all        ' 
Jhy  benediction  shed. 

The  knowledge,  wisdom,  power,  and  skill, 
A  score  ofyears  has  taught  ; 

Do  thou  increase,  that  forward  still 
May  press  our  work  and  thought. 

Let  body,  mind,  and  spirit  wake 

lo  life  more  full  and  free  • 
These  living  temples  help  us  make 

Pur  worthier  shrines  for  Thee. 

Here  give  each  spirit  upward  wing  • 

Eternal  Father— here  ' 

To  Heaven's  completer  knowledge  bring 

Unnumbered  minds  more  near 

—Alice  C.  Jennings. 

lowing  year  an  act  waspassp,!  ^r«r,r  ^      °^  *^^  ^°^- 

Lave  been  sent  from  the  Horace  MlnT^I,     , !    ^'"'"-     ^"P"" 

for  Wing  children  and  ^r  t^Tn  h1S.th:r2d.""''°t 
as  much  ease  as  the  average  pupU  '"''■**  "'"■ 

a  »o"nrto"ti:nTc:::':L':'h"  t  t  "^ «"« "-" 

.uembers  of  his  fa^rlnd  to  re»T  '^''  '"''  '"'""K"  "> 

The  deaf  ohUd  w"h  ttis  aco„  f  T'^'""'"  '""^  *^'''  «P»- 
-H-s  stir  ..d  "irgrnXTu-ti"  ''" 
his  calling  and  eniovs  his  l,f^  f     i    .^         ^         '  ^®  follows 

l»nedto^alkanTLre  d  t"  '  B:;t''e"  '?:f  "'^^ 
among  friends,  he  is  likely  to  be  at  a  dii/"''.  "'  ''""^  '"'' 
he  must  meet  obstacles  to  a  fr„!     ,     *««ivantage_at  least, 

Mng  with  otherr'"Ht'i:;rrtrt?e:'  tr^";'  "■"' 

surmounted?    Miss  Full«r'«  „        ««"i«  «*  these  obstacles  be 

th. principle  th^'l^S heTrrd^oVC' '"V""''''''^' 
l»inciple  is  that  deaf  children  should  t.  ""'™'r-  '''» 
»o  far  as  the  ends  to  be  reached  and  .1.         ^"  "''  '""^■^• 

j..»t  as  hearing  children ^Xht  id  t^Td  T'  ^"°'"' 
to  the  question  would  be  •  ihl      ^f  ^''"'*<^-     Her  answer 

«n,ctio\in  the  Horace  M^n  Sn'^^ ''^  •?"•"  °'  "^ 

'-t-eooj,  txic  pupils  siiould  be 
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sent  to  a  school  with  hearing  children.  The  evidence  thus  far 
collected  with  regard  to  pupils  who  completed  the  course  of 
study  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  then  entered  a  school 
with  hearing  pupils  shows  that  the  presence  and  instruction 
of  deaf  pupils  cause  but  slight,  if  any,  inconvenience  to 
teachers,  and  that  the  deaf  veach  at  least  as  high  a  standard 
ot  scholarship  as  hearing  pupils.  As  the  good  work  goes  on, 
we  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  deaf,  accustomed  to  meet 
and  cope  with  the  same  difficulties  as  hearing  pupils,  will, 
after  leaving  school,  be  able  to  enter  upon  their  work  in  life 
with  but  few  of  the  disadvantages  that  arise  from  deafness, 
and  with  confidence  that  they  can,  for  the  most  part,  under- 
stand what  is  said  to  them,  and  be  understood  when  they  ad- 
dress others." 

Additional  testimony  in  this  dii-ection  is  found  m  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  written  last  June  by  Mr.  Hagar,  one 
of  the  principals  of  the  Berkeley  School.     Fe  says : 

If  it  were  not  for  the"  fact  that  we  have  become  accustomed  to  seeing 
line  work  done  by  the  graduates  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  it  would 
seem  to  us  impossible  for  children  so  afflicted  to  enter  a  class  with  hear- 
ing and  speaking  companions,  and  not  only  hold  their  own,  but  fairly 
lead  the  way.  While  I  can  partially  understand  how  they  succeed  lu 
your  own  school,  it  will  never  cease  to  be  a  mystery  to  me  how  they  so 
readily  read  the  lips  of  teachers  who  have  had  absolutely  no  training  m 

such  matters.  ,  ,     ^  a     i.      , 

-When undertook  the  study  of  Latin  and  French  last  September, 

I  confess  that  I  anticipated  trouble.      How  was  she  to  get  hold  of  the 
pronunciation?     Well,  she  has  done  it !     How,  I  don't  know.     But  oue 

member  of  her  class  has  a  better  average,  in  studies,  than 's,  and 

that  member  has  no  language,  while does  all  that  he  does,  niul 

Latin  and  French  in  addition. 

I  find  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  standing  or  sitting  in  such  a 
position  as  to  be  seen  readily  by  the  children,  the  teacher  is  not  lucon- 
venienced  at  all. 

Mr.  James  B.  Taylor,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  Berkeley 
School,  writes  as  follows  : 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report  so  very  favorably  in  regard  to  both 
girls  Miss  T.  and  Miss  H.  have  both  accomplished  the  first  year's  work 
in  our  high-school  course  with  marked  success,  averaging  between  7o 
and  95  per  cent,  on  all  examinations  given  to  the  class,  60  per  cent,  'oe.ug 
the  average  required  for  promotion.  They  have  had  very  little  .xtra 
attention  beyond  some  care  as  to  position  in  recitation-room  and  careful 
delivery  (enunciation)  of  questions  to  them  when  reciting.  An  u.-ci- 
sioaal  explanation  has  been  necessary  after  school,  or  at  some  leisure 
period.     It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  give  such  slight  aid  in  return  for  their 
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rfSo^ar  ptj:r- J,;  z  "t  '■•  •  ^""""  ^ '"""» '^« 

them.  prepared  to  recelre  it  as  »«  have  fouad 

Mr  M.  Grant  Daniel],  of  the  Chauncy  HaU  School,  writes- 

2^::i^:r:ttit-h^^^^^^^^^ 

felt  deeply  mterested  in  the  experiment,  and  were  very  anx  o  «  fo       t 

:■^r^e=^d^,^tL\^r:--=^^^^ 

rZ    ol„   P'7"'-!/''»  ^""'^d  from  studying  with  hearing 

.    t  ^  ""'"'  ''"'  '"^'"^  ""^  Horace  Mann  School 

she  had  a  senous  illness  that  prevented  her  attendance  for 

Tof  tl""*  '°  *'^  ""°°'  ""*'^  '^"'^«'  '''''  -•^^  I  lef  -  andtNoveT 
ber  of  the  same  year  I,  with  one  of  my  sisters,  went  to  a  convent  ^t 
Quebec,  under  tho  supervision  of  the  teaching  sisters  heloJZtn\^ 
congregation  of  Notre  Dame.     From  the  first  LTT  ^^^""«'"f,  *°  *^« 
«l>le  to  follow  all  the  lessons  ^^X',^:'Z^^i:t;^ 
worth  speaking  of  in  understanding  my  teachers.     Of  course  thfw    I 
very  careful  as  to  where  they  stood,  but  otherwise  I  was  exactly  L  one 
of  the  heanng  girls.     I  took  up  the  study  of  French  simplffor  thrpur 
pose  of  read.ng  it,  though  I  was  able  to  understand  a  little  of  it  when  t" 
was  spoken  carefully  to  me.     But  I  did  not  try  to  learn  to  spak   hel 
guage,  as  my  Engli.sh  studies  were  .uch  that  chey  took  up  a  1  o^  mv  H 

contented  mysMf  with  learning  to  read  and  wHtelt,  'l  did  "ot  Ze 
much  trouble  in  understanding  the  girls,  though  sometimes  toMly 
fulled  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  spoken  by  FrenrCanldranl 

My  life  at  Bellevue,  as  the  convent  is  called   was  a  v^rv  »,„, 
and  I  have  found  that  it  was  of  great  value  to  m  J^I  was^^wn  Cuh 
..ver  a  hundred  different  people,  no  two  of  which  spoke  alikl    T        ^ 

r  ^r  ::i2  -'-" " "  ^•^^  -  ---  ^^^  -"  -  ?^ 

Jtrn"''^^  '^1  ''"''^'  '^'  ^^'  corresponded  in  French 
vith  a  Canadian  «eiiooimate  who  had  not  learned  English. 
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We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  success  of  one  of  our 
pupils  transferred  to  a  private  school  in  order  that  he  might 
pursue  higher  studies  there.  One  of  his  teachers  recently 
described  him  as  very  intelligent  and  successful,  quick  in  fol- 
lowing the  work  of  his  class,  and  keeping  abreast  of  all,  and 
in  advance  of  many  studying  with  him.  This  is  to  be  counted 
among  the  useful  services  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  as 
enabling  those  who  leave  it  to  carry  forward  their  education 
on  the  same  level  with  hearing  students. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-two  pupils  have  been  enrolled  as 
members  of  this  School.  One  hundred  and  four  of  that  num- 
ber are  now  (February,  1893)  in  attendance.  Of  the  more 
than  two  hundred  who  are  among  the  wage-earners  of  to-day, 
gratifying  reports  of  success  and  happiness  are  frequently 
brought  to  the  School.  The  following  letter  from  the  father 
of  one  of  our  former  pupils  illustrates  what  the  School  is  ac. 
complishing : 

Waltham,  May  26,  1889. 
Deae  Miss  Fuller  :  Agreeable  to  promise  made  by  my  wife,  I  am  writ- 
ing you  a  brief  sketch  of  George's  work  since  leaving  your  School  lust 
June.  It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  his  mother  and  myself,  and  I 
thought  it  might  interest  you.  Some  weeks  after  leaving  school  my  son- 
in-law  succeeded  in  getting  him  a  chance  (on  trial)  with  Mr.  S.,  a  manu- 
facturer of  watch  tools.  On  account  of  some  legal  point  in  his  lease  at 
the  time,  he  had  shut  down  his  works,  and  would  resume  in  September, 
at  which  time  he  would  put  George  at  work.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  L.,  doing 
the  same  kind  of  business,  had  an  order  to  fill  on  short  notice  for  a  quan- 
tity of  tools,  and  sent  to  Mr.  S.  for  a  workman  for  a  few  days.  Mr.  S. 
told  him,  as  he  was  not  working,  he  had  no  one  employed,  but  that 
George  had  been  recommended  to  him  as  "being  naturally  ingenious,  per- 
haps he  might  be  able  to  do  the  work  required.  Accordingly,  Mr.  L.  set 
him  to  work ;  he  told  him  his  job  would  last  four  days,  but  he  gave  such 
satisfaction  that  he  is  still  at  work  for  him.  After  he  had  been  at  work 
some  two  months,  Mr.  S.  came  into  Mr.  L.'s  shop,  and  noticing  how 
skilfully  George  worked,  he  at  once  put  in  a  claim  for  his  services,  as  he 
had  first  been  engaged  to  him.  Mr.  L.  told  him  he  might  have  any  other 
hand  in  his  employ,  but  he  should  keep  George,  and  has  done  so.  He 
gave  him  seventy-five  cents  per  day  until  February  1,  since  which  time 
he  has  given  him  one  dollar  per  day,  nnd  says  he  will  give  him  a  further 
advance  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Sinn?  that  time  the  superintendent  of 
the  American  Watch  Company  has  odered  to  him  a  job  as  a  finisher,  a 
part  of  the  work  requiring  the  highest  mechanical  skill.  So,  from  present 
prospects,  we  feel  satisfied  thivc,  with  health,  he  will  be  able  to  earn  an 
honest  living,  and  we  feel  very  thankful,  and  consider  that  his  success  is 
due.  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  juc'.if  uuia  training  he  received  while  attend- 
ing your  School.     We  shall  always  feci  giti.teful  to  you  for  his  success,  not 
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only  so  far  aa  business  is  concerned   h„f  f^..  i.-    u  u. 

thing  that  parents  would  w^sh      Thanl  "''*''  "'"•='  "'«  ^^^^-y- 

results,  ■     ■^^^anlt'ag  you  most  sincerely  for  such 

We  remain,  most  gratefully  yours, 

D.  L    FOSTER. 

struetion  and  ifs  Z^:^ :^:^:^^  ^  ^^^  ^^«  ^- 

iJra;7o::;;f;;r:";:;^ 

conviction  of  its  need  and  itrvalue        "'  '""  ^'^^'^ '"«  «  «*-"« 

cJldrt  'i^t:;tr„'otsr"  :-^"^"^^'^  ^^--'^^^  ^-  '^-  ^-y  deaf 
no  day-sc  aoollithi^^ei  react"  0^  T'r\  '°"^  ^""^  ^'^^^•^^«- 
tion  many  parents  are  unw  1  ing'to  ^end T"*,"' r'"'***"^^  '^  ««P-«- 
bome  for  their  education      Witt  Iv  '^'"^  children  away  from 

-h  weight  that  I  had  1 7:ZTiz::;:z^ir'''''''''''  '^' 

moral,  intellectual,  and  phy^tl;  and  T  T r'  ^"  *^^  P^^-*^' 

duties  of  life.  Judged  bvH'telr^  ^'"^  ''"'  Preparation  for  the 
Take  first  the  highesf field^lt ^orll  "Hre\'°'  T  '''^'^^^  --«'^^- 
moral  instruction,  though  that  is  201  L-l  ''  "*?  '''  ""'^  *^«  '^^^''^'^t 

which  pervades  the  School  No'ntru  1'  .^2^  f !  "^'''^  «*'"-P^-- 
uo  disobedience  is  unrebuked  ,!o  1  .  7  "^  Pass  unnoticed  ; 
peaceable  escapes  careful  ten iiot  A^irectudmr;  ^^  '^''  '''' 
fluence  in  any  company  of  children  ■  hnt7^  /  J  ^''^  *  '"'^  ''^- 
largely  circumscribed  and  corrected  Tb^T  \'^'^y-^«^"«'  "»«  can  be 
wrong  tendencies       Its  llrr  f  ^"'^^'^  "'**  watchful  of  all 

but  L  Schoo    has  IX  dol     '  7''^  """'''  '*°*'  "°-""-  = 
Hcters.  ^^  *'°°'  "'"^^'  ^°  '^""d  up  strong,  moral  char- 

r^^X::^V^V^:-^^-^-  --^Hd,  but  Of  the 

Yet  are  not  ma^y  homes  olev-atd  anVcL'r/brth/ri  "  f'""  '^^^• 
children  from  this  School  v  '^  ^^  ^^^  '^"'^y  '•«'"'-°  of  the 

1.0th  ay,tem  .nd  method  f„'  deTchnd/      \"  ■■"      °'  "«"'"")'■  '« 
.  d„f  .,,i,d   and  it  ,„„,.  ,„,  ,„,„„,„.  ,„';>„„'  '»k    »P  U..  e^o.,,  of 

....  Po.».  of  .i„„t  to..,  ,g„„,.„„e  ,„,„  ,,,,,  ,;.^--  ; -™.;- 
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tion  the  advanco  to  the  difficulty,  the  work  seems  more  worthy  of  praise 
than  something  far  better  which  Las  cost  tLe  writer  no  effort.  It  so 
happens  that  I  have  had,  us  pupils,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  all  of  whose  edu- 
cation had  been  received  at  this  school ;  and  another,  not  deaf,  who  had 
been  trained  in  a  public  school.  Comparing  them,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  how  nearly  the  degree  of  proficiency,  and  the  mistakes  made,  cor- 
responded in  the  two  cases,  showing  that  the  deaf  student  must  have 
been  taught  by  a  method  as  natural  and  progressive  as  the  other. 

To  the  physical  improvement  of  the  pupils  there  appear  many  obsta- 
cles. Shut  up  as  they  are  in  a  narrow  street,  with  no  advantages  for  out- 
door exercise,  they  cannot  obtain  light  and  air  to  the  needed  extent. 
And  yet  they  do  improve.  The  regularity  ;  the  varied  occupations ;  the 
momentf  of  in-door  physical  exercise ;  the  surroundings  always  made  as 
cheerful  as  possible ;  the  hints  constantly  dropped  on  matters  of  health 
and  politeness — all  these,  I  can  plainly  see,  are  elevating  the  children, 
especially  the  poorer  ones,  as  much  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  instruc- 
tion. 

There  is  one  other  pr'nt  upon  which  I  cannot  speak  too  strongly.  A  day- 
school  gives  a  special  kind  of  training  which  neither  the  home  nor  the 
boarding  institution  can  supply.  I  refer  to  the  contact  with  people  and 
things,  secured  out  of  ^  school-hours,  in  the  daily  going  back  and  forth. 
Strength  and  self-dependence  are  thus  gained,  which  prepare  the  pupil 
for  future  tasks  and  trials.  The  great  benefit  of  my  own  school  life  lay 
in  this  direction.  On  first  entering  school,  I  had  absolutely  no  experience 
in  business  or  shopping  of  any  kind.  Being  timid  and  sensitive,  I  did 
not  suppose  myself  capable  of  either.  Watching  others  led  me  to  feel 
th.it  such  effort  was  not  impossible,  and  to  my  surprise  and  delight  I 
found  it  unexpectedly  easy. 

I  have  found  people  very  ready  to  give  me  needed  assistance  in  busi- 
ness transactions,  and  a  large  number  have  too  much  delicacy  to  show 
that  they  notice  my  misfortune  at  all.  Others  notice  it  far  too  much, 
though  with  the  kindest  intentions.  My  ey.ienence  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  not  only  do  the  deaf  need  to  be  educated  to  enter  society,  but 
society  needs  to  be  educated  to  receive  them.  "  It  is  not,"  said  a  deaf 
lady,  "  that  I  cannot  understand  people,  but  that  they  think  I  cannot, 
and  so  say  nothing  to  me."     There  often  lies  the  whole  difficulty. 

It  is  usually  corsi'lered  an  evil  for  one  class  or  age  to  be  grouped  to- 
gether to  the  exclurjion  of  all  others.  This  is  felt  in  orphan  asylums,  and 
in  homes  for  aged  people.  In  a  day-school  for  the  deaf  this  evil  is  ren- 
dered as  small  as  possible,  for  it  is  only  during  a  few  hours  of  the  day  that 
they  are  isolated.  At  all  other  times  they  can  meet  and  mingle  with 
different  classes  and  ages,  and  thus  gain  the  broad  and  varied  experience 
so  necessary  to  all  who  woul  become  strong  and  self-contained  men 
and  women. 


Miss 


became  totally  deaf  at  eight  years  of  age,  and 


was  instructed  at  home  for  several  years,  until  this  School  was 
established.  Under  the  home  care  she  had  retained  her  speech 
and  understood  that  of  her  family.     Through  the  systematic 
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one  with  great  readiness  :  ^'  '^'""^  "^  ^^^««t  a^7 

My  Deab  Miss  Fuller  ■  <  December  6,  1884 

views  ou  the  subject  of  deafness     ?t  self  tT     ^f  °"''  '"^«  '"'"«<'^ 
to  magnify  the  misfortune  *"  ""^  "'»*  t^«  tendency  i» 

heL'rdXr^^erir^^"'^       ^--     ^  was  ah,e  to  spea. 
My  father.  dU  LT  mf  .oU^Xrar  f  "^^  '""  ^^''^  ^  '^^  "«'• 
mto  many  positions  which  ladies    '11^       '7!^'"°°  '-^^'^  ^-«-'  '"e 
elt  keenly  the  loss  of  educattnal'  d  ^J^^^  ^-«-     I  W 

dea  ness  is,  I  do.     And  yet,  in  the  face  of  aH  th"     t''"^  °"'  '^""^s  what 
smallest  trial  I  have  '^^  ""^  **"  *^'»' I  «««  say  it  is  the  very 

EngVi'Tw^o  Zl:1Z^  Svh  °?^r^  ^''"^^"'  «  P'---ent 
"I  determined  that  n.y  life  ZoZ  .7on      \       "^  '''''''"''''  ^«  ^"''^ : 
pursuit,  or  even  amusient  hrbeenZnt  "  s  '.T     ^°*  "^  P'^^ 
Jh%  trying,  to  have  my  life  go  on  VT^^     ^  ?""'  '"^'^'  «"^  »» 
church,  go  to  concerts  and  lectures  anrf    .        n  ^  '  '  ^'''^'^-     ^  «"end 
as  others  do.     .-But  you  cannot  hlrThemtl'^     '"'^  "'  ^"^'^*^'  ^'-^ 
"o  matter ;  I  can  imagine  it.     I  can  see  t^' .  ''^'  '^™"  «°«-     ^ell, 
^Piration  of  mingling  with  masses  of     *'^^P'^'•^"""'*°ee,  catch  the  in: 
refreshed  as  anyone.'   I  havrrepeVedir?'/'^'   ^"   '^'^  -  '"-h 
every  word  of  a  sermon  or  lecture   to  ^1«       T   ^'°^'''  ^^"  ^"'^  ^eard 
a  thing  could  they  remember  .-     ply  tdlm",        '"'^^'^"^^  °^  ^*-     Not 
peoj.le  are  than  I  am  ?  ^      '  ™''  ^'"^  much  better  off  suob 

a'XX^^ellSL"^;^^^^^^^^^  are  more  acute, 

were  not   deaf.     It   i,  ,  xmtural   law  t.^t?   '''''"  *'^-^  "^"^-^  '*  I 
wasted ;  only  changed  in  form      xle  ,         '^"''''  ''  °'^'^'  '««*'  '^^ver 

"'ay  be  used  in  other  direction     if  tbel'r^  T  '"P^"''*^^  '°  ^^-''^S 
Then  think  of  the  intaii.  .     ,  individual  so  wills.  * 

I  meet  with  some  grand  tho„.rJ,f  • 
«-•  I  show  it  to  some  hea  :^p  1.  :/:^^  --""^-  -<i  my  brain  takes 
f  -  nothing  to  him.  It  is  -<  dry^'  NowTr"'  '°  '"  ^'^"^*»*«''-  ^o  - 
tune  of  hearing  has  anything  to  do  wUhThiV  °"*  '"^  ''^'**  *^«  "^i^for- 
eanaot  help  thinking  that  absorptiol  n  t  1  "T.  "'  ^PP'^-""-"-  yet  I 
f"  lest  enjoyment  of  the  world  5  hou^l  "'  ^"""'^  P'^^«"t«  the 

In  most  cases,  when  people  meet  «  i     .' 
Proniinent  point  in  their  tlfoug    f  ^^  r'^r^'  '!^  ^''"'^'^^  '«  *»^«  «- 
--dtosay,.dotliinkoftomethinrr^^^^^ 

■    --^^.     ^-^-^  Of  these  things,  and  hei;tilt^tkr:h: 
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most  i>£  hinwKlf  by  putting  all  his  strength  into  thorn.     It  is  wonderful 
how  a  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  simply  ignoring  it. 

Tne  laft  ihree  umnthH  have  given  me  unusual  opportunities  for  trans- 
actiut?  b">nitri8  of  all  kinds.  My  feeling  haw  lieeu,  however,  not  one  of 
Bonow  ftt  ihe  disadvantnge  of  deafness,  but  one  of  surprise  that  it  was 
really  so  slight  a  drawback.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  least  disposition  to 
ridicule  or  to  take  advantage  <>f  my  misfortune.  The  treatment  I  receive 
is  uniformly  courteous. 

No ;  my  deafness  shall  not  keep  me  out  of  tbf  world.  I  will  take  my 
place  there  and  fill  it  ji'st  as  well  as  I  can. 

Cordially  yours. 


Among  the  many  beneficent  results  directly  traceable  to  the 
influence  of  the  Homoe  Maun  School  is  the  t  ntablishment  of 
similar  schoolH  in  other  cities.  The  pupils  who  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  school  in  Portland,  Maine,  and  the  school  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  had  been  taught  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School.  The  founding  of  the  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  an  infant 
school  for  deaf  children,  and  a  recognition  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  its  work,  are  largely  due  to  an  interest  created 
by  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

A  temporary  home  for  pupils  too  young  to  travel  long  dis- 
tances daily  was  opened  last  year,  and  is  supported  in  part  by 
the  State.  It  has  been  named  The  Louist  Brooks  Home,  in 
memory  of  Mi'S.  Francis  Brooks,  who  strongly  urged  its  estab- 
lishment. 

Teachers,  1893. 

Principal. 


Sabah  Fdllek, 
Ella  C.  Jordan, 
Kate  D.  Williams, 
Mary  F.  Bigelow,    . 
Sarah  A.  Jordan, 
Elsa  L.  Hobart, 
Florence  E.  Leadbetter, 
Ida  H.  Adams, 
Sally  B.  Tripp,    . 
Kate  F.  Hobart,     . 
Mabel  E.  Adams, 
Mary  M.  Beale, 
Martha  F.  French, 
Martha  C.  Kincaide, 
J.  H.  Trybom, 


Assistant  Prirx-ipal. 

Assistant. 

Assistant. 

Assistant. 

Assistant. 

Assistant. 

Assistant. 

Assistant. 

Assistant. 

.Assistant. 

Assistant. 

Teacher  of  Sewing. 

Teacher  of  Typesetting. 

Teacher  of  Sloyd. 
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ST.  JOSEPH'S  INSTITUTE. 

ha»  .Is  own  superintendent.     It  was  incorporated  in  W5 

and  ,s  under  the  control  0,  a  board  onad;n,anat:  "• 
The  g,rls'  department  at  Fordham  (now  New  York  Cilvl 

:  '  •■•  """""''  -«""-•     "  was  founded  in  ^sl 
P"pn«  now  number  ninety-seven.      Of  these,  seventy-six 
Mon.  to  the  ora,  and  nineteen  to  the  combined  d    „  U 
ment.     M,.,s  Mary  H.  Mo,«an  is  the  superintendent      Ad 
dress  of  school.  772  E.  ,8Stb  St.,  New  York  Ci,y 

iHcKirls'  department  at  Brooklyn  was  founded  in  1874 
Its  present  attendance  is  sixty-three.     FiBy.four  ounii: 

-  ..^ht  by  the  oral  method  and  nine  by^  Ob    ! 
oi  scnooJ .  Ui  BulTalo  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
The  boys'  department  was  founded  in  1876.     Present 
tend,,nce,^„     Hundred  and  thirty-eight.    The  ^^ 
of  the  oral  department  number  one  hundred ,  those  of  I (! 
com  ,ned    thirty-ei.ht.      Superintendent,  Miss  Cele  I   e 
Schottmuller.    Address   of  school ,   West  Chester   w. 
Chester  Co.,  N.  Y.  "  est  Chester,  West- 

A  brief  history  of  the  institution  is  here  given  • 
In  Ihe  fall  of  1869  there  was  opened  at  Fordham  under 
Ih    d,rect,on  of  Madame  Viclorine  Boucher  a  s2ll  n 
vate  academy  for  young  ladies.    As  time  ZulTZ 
P  red  to  a  certain  extent,  and  was  frequented  by     se     ; 

t^,:^T'  t  f  "--  »""^"ed  any  considerlbl  t! 
portion^.     i,evertheless,  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  Ih.'l,-' 

'ory  of  the  institution,  for,  to  the  fou'ndatiorm^o,:; 
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deaf-mutes,  the  proceeds  of  the  little  academy  were  entire- 
ly devoted. 

A  few  months  later,  the  first  deaf-mute,  a  little  fai:  haired 
German  girl,  was  admitted,  and  others  followed  i^  quick 
succession. 

The  work  was  for  a  short  time  carried  on  in  a  rented 
dwelling,  but,  early  in  1870,  the  frame  house  which  still 
forms  part  of  the  institution  buildings  at  Fordham  was 
purchased,  and  to  it  the  little  family  removed  in  the  stormy 
month  of  March. 

Many  and  great  were  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  work 
during  the  next  few  years,  and  the  devotedness  and  ingen- 
uity of  its  prpmoters  were  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Pupils 
came  in  rapidly,  but  funds,  alas,  came  slowly,  and  it  was 
only  by  strict  economy  and  unfailing  industry  that  ends 
could  be  made  to  meet. 

The  expressman  was  seldom  called  upon  in  those  days, 
and  the  conductors  sometimes  demurred  at  the  size  of  the 
packages  which  frequently  found  their  way  into  the  street 
cars.  Often  might  the  venerable  form  of  the  foundress  be 
seen  bending  with  the  weight  of  the  heavy  bundles  she 
carried,  to  the  no  small  merrim'ent  of  the  light  hearted  and 
lighter  headed  youths  who  loved  to  while  away  a  leisure 
hour  at  the  street  corners. 

In  the  spring  of  1874,  a  branch  house  was  opened  in 
Brooklyn  for  the  purpose  of  offering  to  the  numerous  deaf- 
mutes  of  that  city  the  advantages  of  a  day  school. 

As  the  house  at  Fordham  was  fast  becoming  overcrowd- 
ed, several  of  the  older  girls  were  removed  to  the  new 
school.  Others,  who  had  entered  as  day  pupils,  now  ask- 
ed to  be  admitted  as  boarders,  and  the  house — a  rented 
one- -was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

A  large  and   desirable  residence  on   Henry  Street  was 


St  Joseph's  Institute. 
about  this  time  offered  for  <?ilo  o«^  n 

than   thai   of  (he  M<Z  ''"™''  *""'>'  <"''" 

■"   <"  "'e  fnends  just   mentioned.     Its   rp«n„.„ 
were  drawn  mainiy  from  the  liltl.  n  ■    .  resources 

ice  J.  Power   nf  V„,.,  v    ,%,■.  ™"-  "'""•- 

rawer   of  New  York  Oty,   and   the  late  John  T 

MoGowan,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  an  Act  of  Ih/r        , 
'-e,  passed    ,87,5,  authorized  th     insUt  tion   to  '" 

county  pupils  committed  to  it  by  the  7  """ 

^.UH  was  not  until  two  yea^L^lTrCT-" 
was  crowned  by  a„other-.he  Act  which     a^      Tst' 
Joseph's  Institute  on  the  same  footing  with  simll!       .-f 
lions,  by  authorizing  it  to  receive  State  pu^'  ""■ 

No  words  can  express  the  jOy  and  Bratitnrf„      -.u     . 
«.e  news  of  this   event  was   received  '         >> 

The  dark  Couds  of  uncertainly  wbi:    f„  'y    ^  C  t"" 
ed  over  it  be^n  at  last  to  give  way  before",!    ' 
prospects  of  a  brighter  day,  and  the  drear^  1    t  '    "T 
most  fo^otten  in  bright  anticipations  of  thrLtu::^         "' 
No  provision  had  as  yet  been  made  for  bovs  alth      . 
numbers  had  already  applied   for  admi,  ion      ;^^  ?' 
Louses  at  Fordham  and  Brooklyn  were  mZJ^   ^ 
sides,  neither  was  suited  to  the  accom™  ^^^         ^ '    *- 
boys  and  girls  ■  so  the  „.  »«™n>odat,on   of  both 

r  ugjris,  so  the  managers  rented  a  lame  rio„  . 
frnme  dwelling  within  ten  minutes  walk  J7  ^  "^ 
al  Fordham.  "'  ">*  '"stitution 

I  IIP   nrviTo   T»»— — «      1 

-"September,  IS7.,  With  Si.  b%ri';,nir: 
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attendance.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  their  number  had 
increased  to  forty — rather  more  than  their  building  could 
well  accommodate.  Marshy  grounds  in  the  vicinity  ren- 
dered the  lo(;ality  very  unhealthful,  and  this,  united  to 
other  disadvantages,  made  a  change  of  residence  absolute- 
ly necessary. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  to  erect  another  building  near 
the  girls'  house,  but,  just  at  this  time,  the  attention  of  the 
managers  was  called  to  a  magnificent  property  at  Throgg's 
Neck,  then  in  the  possession  of  Chas.  Lochran,  Esq.  The 
house  was  of  brick  and  very  large ;  appearing  from  its  ar- 
rangements well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  an  institution. 
Numerous  out-buildings  and  spacious  grounds  combined 
to  render  it  desirable  and,  though  its  distance  from  the 
railway  station  was  felt  to  be  a  serious  inconvenience,  the 
purchase  was  at  length  effected,  and  the  boys  were  soon 
comfortably  settled  in  Oakland  Cottage. 

The  year  1879  found  the  institution  encumbered  with  a 
heavy  load  of  debt.  Repairs  that  promised  to  be  costly 
demanded  immediate  attention,  and,  as  the  buildings  in 
use  had  been  originally  intended  for  private  families,  a 
great  many  improvements  wefe  needed  to  fit  them  for 
school  purposes. 

The  two  years  that  followed  were  filled  with  cares  and 
anxieties  ;  but  affairs  soon  began  to  assume  a  brighter  as- 
pect, and  each  succeeding  year  found  the  work  steadily 
progressing. 

The  greater  number  of  those  engaged  in  it  sought  no  re- 
muneration, and  the  salaries  thus  unclaimed  were  devoted 
to  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

The  number  of  pupils  increased  rapidly,  and  the  mana- 
gers felt  ihat  they  could  no  longer  postpone  the  erection 
of  suitable  bui!dinf^s= 

The  needs   of  the   Fordham  branch   being  the   most 


'S^sk^^^amni^&i^'i^t^ 
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pressing  were  the  first  to  receive  attention.  Ttie  building 
erected  v^as  neat  and  substantial,  but  not  large  enough  to 
afford  all  the  room  required.  It  is  intended  as  a  wing  to  a 
future  institution  building,  which  is  expected  to  stand  on 
the  site  now  graced  by  a  beautiful  statue  of  St.  Joseph— 
the  gift  of  a  friend  whose  name  we  may  not  mention. 
This  same  generous  friend  has  been  the  first  to  contribute 
towards  a  fund  for  the  proposed  building,  by  a  donation  of 
one  thousand  dollars. 

Two  years  later,  the  accommodations  of  the  boys'  de- 
partment at  West  Chester  were  increased  by  the  erection 
of  a  large,  five  story  /.rick  building,  very  plain  and  unpre- 
tending in  appearance,  but  affording  the  convenie--^:  and 
room  required.  Since  then,  however,  there  ha?  be.  >  ch 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  that  even  th.  *  big 
brick  house,"  as  the  boys  call  it,  hardly  suffices  for  present 
needs. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  wants  of  this  department  is  a 
trades'  building.  At  present,  the  various  trades  are  carried 
on  in  small  and  inconvenient  rooms,  built  for  purposes 
widely  different  from  those  to  which  they  are  now  put. 

In  the  year  1883,  the  institution  had  a  severe  loss  to 
sustain,  in  the  person  of  its  venerable  and  beloved  Presi- 
dent, Madam  Victorine  Boucher,  whose  life  of  unwearying 
zeal  and  charity  was  closed  by  a  peaceful  and  lovely  death. 
For  thirteen  years  she  had  continued  to  direct  and  sustain 
the  institution  which  she  had  founded,  and  for  which  she 
ever  manifested  the  most  disinterested  affection. 

In  its  small  and  feeble  beginning,  there  were  times  when 
even  the  strongest  hearts  quailed  before  the  clouds  of  ad- 
versity gathering  so  thick'y  round  it,  but,  wilh  that  child- 
like  trust  in  God  which  is  never  deceived,  Madame  Boucher 
bravely  faced  the  difficnUie.  which  continued  to  present 
themselves,  hoping  even 


against  hope,  and  cheering  the 
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hearts  of  others  by  the  unfailing  conriige  of  her  own,  until 
the  mists  of  uncertainty  melted  away  before  the  dawn  of  a 
more  hopeful  day  She  hved  to  see  the  little  mustard  seed 
which  her  own  hand  had  planted  develop  into  a  flourishing 
(i-ee,  then,  laden  with  years  and  worn  wifl  cares,  she  pass- 
ed through  the  deep  shadows  into  eternal  light. 

We  cannot  pass  over  this  period  in  the  history  of  the 
institution  without  a  brief  notice  of  one — Mr.  Daniel  Mac- 
Namara,  of  Brooklyn — who  continued  a  firm  friend  of  the 
institution  from  the  day  on  which  he  confided  his  little 
deaf  daughtfr  to  its  care  until  his  lamented  death,  which 
occurred  in  1885. 

Mr.  MacNamara's  means  were  moderate,  but,  listening  to 
the  promptings  of  his  own  generous  heart  rather  than  to 
those  of  worldly  prudence,  he  gave  freely  and  abundantly, 
yet  so  quietly  that  it  might  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  his 
left  hand  knew  not  the  doings  of  his  right.  God  rewarded 
his  charity  even  here  below,  for  pn.sperity  attended  him  in 
all  his  undertakings.  He  died  universally  regretted,  leaving 
to  his  family  a  legacy  more  precious  than  gold — a  name 
without  reproach,  and  the  memory  of  a  life  earnestly  and 
sincerely  Christian. 

The  needs  of  the  branch  house  for  girls  in  Brooklyn  now 
began  to  claim  attention.  As  at  Fordh'im  and  West  Chester, 
the  number  of  pupils  had  greatly  increased  so  that  the 
building  in  use,  though  very  comfortable  and  home-like,  no 
longer  afforded  sufficient  accommodations.  The  erection 
of  tenement  houses  in  its  vicinity  rendered  the  locality  less 
desirable  than  at  the  time  of  its  purchase  ;  another  draw, 
back  was  the  want  of  a  sutficiently  large  playground. 

In  view  of  these  disadvantages,  the  Managers  deemed  it 
their  duty  to  look  about  for  some  more  suitable  site  on 
which  to  erect  a  building  belter  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
Institution.     They   were   fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  fine 
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piece  of  ground  in  a  new  „„w    pleasant  quarter  of  the 
■ty  an,  „,,  ,^^„  ,^^  ^^^  erection  of  the  prL„ 

handsome  building.  'ofitsent 

As  may  be  supposed,  so  many  improvemenb  within  the 
short  space  of  ten  yea.,  have  taxed  to  ,he  utmost  t,re  re 

to T;  i  off  ,""'''°"  ""'''  ''•'"  ^""'^  help,  to  be  able 
to  pay  ,t  off  m  t,me,  and  to  malce  other  improvements 
which  shall  add  to  the  efficiency  of  their  work. 

The  rapid  increase  o.  the  Institution  is  a  matter  of  as- 
on,shment  to  many  of  its  friends.  At  no  previous  time 
tove  ,  s  p„p„s  been  so  nun,erous,-th.  Girls'  Departme  , 
a  Fordham  counting,  at  present,  ninety-seven  ;  the  bran 
of  he  ^me  department  at  Brooklyn,  f.rty-nine ,  and  the 
Boys  D  rtment  at  West  Chester,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-e,ght.     In  all,-two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 

The  Institution  aims  to  give  its  pupils  every  advant>»e 
offered  by  s.milar  sc'.ools,  and  no  boy  or  girl  need  leavel 
e.erw,thoutthe  education  and  industrial  training  neL! 
s->.ry  for  gammg  a  respectable  livelihood. 

wal"  Lt  '"!f  K  T  "'■  "'  '"^'''""■°''-  ""=  «"-•■"  n^'hod 
wa    tohowed,  but  ,t  was  soon  discarded  for  the  Combined. 

wh,ch  conlmued  m  use  for  several  years,  gradually  approach- 

but  ht  le  m  most  of  the  classes,  especially  in  the  younger 
ones,  but  they  were  not  prohibited  out  ot  school  hours 

!n  the  sumn^er  of  1888,  the  President  of  the  Institution, 
M  ,o,e  trnestme  Nardir,,accompanied  by  one  of  the  Mana 

ods  had  Anally  discarded  them  and  adopted  the  pure  oral. 
At  the  hm.  of  the  visit  of  -  *  w«  speak,  th.s  method 
ndd  alreadv  hppn  i"  p"-^  «n»  -■  ,l^ 

„i  .  ,  ,/  "  "  ""  '"■'  ""'»'"  jears,  and  the  ctirf^ctors 
cla,med  that  the  results  were  ,ar  superior  to  those  wh," 
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had  previously  been  attained  in  the  same  school  through 
the  use  of  either  of  the  other  methods. 

Beginning  with  the  first  year  class,  our  visitors  were 
shown  through  each  class  in  succession,  ending  with 
that  of  the  eighth  year,  and  they  returned  to  America 
convinced  that  the  Pure  Oral  Method  was  well  worthy  of 
a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  It  was  adopted  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  and  its  results  after  a  four  years'  trial  have  sur- 
passed our  expectations. 

One  of  its  special  requirements  is  an  absolute  separation 
of  the  young  pupils  from  the  older  ones  who  already  know 
the  signs  and  use  them  freely. 

This  separation  is  strictly  maintained.  The  pupils  of  the 
Oral  Department  now  greatly  outnumber  those  of  the 
Combined.  In  the  latter  department  there  are  now  but 
sixty-eight  pupils  while  the  former  counts  two  hundred  and 
thirty. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  class  rooms  of  the  Institu- 
tion are  the  same  as  those  pursued  in  the  common 
schools.  Competent  masters  are  employed  for  the  various 
trades,  and  a  small  but  well  equipped  printing  department 
offers  every  facility  for  those  desirous  of  learning  type  set- 
ting. A  teacher  of  mechonical  drawing  and  a  teacher  of 
woodworking  have  recently  been  added  to  the  corps  of 
instructors. 

The  girls  are  taught  dressmaking,  hand  and  machine 
sewing,  and  fancy  needlework. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said.  The  past  and  present  of 
St.  Joseph's  Institute  are  marked  by  many  blessings  for 
which  its  friends  humbly  thank  that  kind  Providence  to 
whom  they  trustfully  confide  its  future. 
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The  West  Virginia  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind, 


ROMNEV,  VV  HSr  VIRGINIA, 

1870-1893. 


Bv  C.  H.  HILL, 

Principal  of  the  Schools. 
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cbndreo  i.  the  .hooU  ^t ' 'Itlr leTrX^i    "Z  OMoK^'''' 
rangement,  however    was  vppv  in-ff^  ♦     i  '^"^siaia  and  Ohio.     Thisar- 

the.se.ve.'  of  its  be  J"  ZjtZ^  ITrT'  '^"  "^""^^ 
school  for  the  blind  youth  of  theState  bel„  t  T  °'  ««»*l''''«hing  a 
H.  Johnson,  now  senior  te.^h  .  n  he  Bl  fd  ,"  I  "'"**'^-  ^"*'-  "• 
was  largely  instrumental  in  s^^'l  ^^^  I>«PHrtn.ent  of  this  school, 

After  CO  JsponCrwUho^^^^^       ^^  -ti.ent  on  this  subject; 

Leen  inaugu^te.,  and  wi.htu  al^nS  o'^hrsr^Jth;  Li  '^^^"'^ 
Mr.  Johnson  made  a  systematic  canvass  of  th«  s.  ,  ^"P""'^  ""'^  «»PP«rt. 
blind.  Much  good  wL  thus  So  e^red  oat  1';?'k"  ^'^^'^^'^^^  °'  ^^« 
paring  the  way  for  th.  legislation  ;hichs"::L«"d  7r"\Z'  P"' 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  educated  hl,«H  r^  ^  ^  '^^  "*'**  Winter, 

the  i^h,..„„,  .„a  .211 .  > ,'^r°i'r r«,r '^tr ;"°° '^""^ 

school  for  the  Blind  This  hill  m  J  P'J^"'"'^  ' ^r  the  establishment  of  a 
»!«  .mended  80  «  .0  „te„d  the^neBt.  of  ;h  °  ^7  "  '""^  '  '•"■' 
adopted  a,  ,„.fter  thought,    both  ..  .  h!^  j        "''°°'-     "  "»' 

The  ..o„„.  .pp.p,u,;?,j,  '^  »r*tr.;riz°?.h°''"r; 

for  one  year  was  $8,000.00.     Under  the  l«w  thin      ^^  ^^  ^''^'^^ 

to  appoint  one  pen,on  from  eachtnVtSrf  rd.  tl^of"^^^^^^^       T^'^^'^ 
tute  collectively,  a  body  cormrntp  *..  il  u  ^®  ^**  *•  *»  const!- 

Of  the  West  Viiiniatst^Sr^rl";  r^^^^^^^^  t^- 

full  powers  to  carry  into  effect  ,hc  provisions  of  the  bUI      TH    .  "**'  ^^'^ 
appointed  was  composed  of  the  following  memb™'     ^^"  '"*  ^'^ 
Hon.  Wm.  G.  Brown,  President,     -    -    -         k^^.^^   ^ 
R*;v.  D.  W.  Fisher,     -    _    _  KIngwood,  Preston  Co. 

General  D.  N.  Couch       -  ~    ~    Z.  ~    ~  ^^««"*'g.   Ohio    " 

Rev.  T.  H.  Tniner,  '  -    _   I  Concord  Church,  Mereer   " 

Rev.  R.  N.  Pool,  1  -  _  ~  ~  ~  "  ^"wood,  Marshall  " 
Col.  G.  K.  Leonard  -  _  "  "  -  -  Clarksburg,  Harrison  " 
Hon.  Henry  Brannon,  -  _  ~_  ~  ~_  ~  ~  Parkersburg,  Wood  »' 
J.  D.  Baines  Esq.      '_  I    ~  -    -    -      Weston,  Lewis    » 

Maj.  J.  H.  Bristor     -    _     ~  ~    ~    ~      ^^«'"'««ton,  Kanawha    » 

Prof.  H.  H.  Johnson      -     ~    ~    "  Martinsburg,  Berkeley    " 

Cpt.  A.  W.Mann,  ' ~.  "    \~    ~    /?o'*field,  Hardy    » 

-    Falling  Springs,  Greenbrier    " 


(2) 
The  number  of  members  has  since  been   reduced   to   seven,    but    the 
manner  of  appointment  continues  the  same,  the  appointing  power  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  and  the  lime  of  service  being  concurrem, 
•with  the  gubernatorial  term. 

The    various    towns  and  citits    of  the  State  were  invited  to  compete 
for  the  location  of  the  Institution,  the  place  making  the  best  offer,  being 
promised  the  prize.     The  Literary  Societv  of  Romney  and  citizens  thereof 
proposed  to  donate  to  the  Stite  the  buildings  known  as  the  "Romney  Clas- 
sical lustitute,"  together   withfifvuen   acrts  of  land,  provided  the  School 
should  be  established  in  thfir  midst.     This  being  the  best  proposition  iluit 
was  received,  the  Board  of  Rc'xentj',  at  an  a«ljourned  meeting  in  Parkers- 
burg,  on  Juno  23rd  1870,  unanimously  decided  to  accept  the   offer,    and 
locate  the  school  at  this  point    At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  at  Rom- 
nej,  July  20th  1870,  II.    H.    Hollister,    A.  M.,  a  teacher  in  the  Ohio 
Institution,  was  elected  Principal,    and  after  certain  repairs,  and  changes 
had  been  made  in  the  old  buildings,    so  as    to  adiipt    them  to  their  new 
uses,  the  doors  of  the  Institution  were  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of 
pupils,  on  September  29th,  1870.     The  School  was  organized  with  thirty 
l)upils,  25  mutes  and  5  blind,  and  with  three  teachers.  Miss  Rosa  R.  Harris, 
and  3Ir.  Iloldridge  Chidestcr  in  the  Deaf,  and  Prof.  II.  H.  Johuson  in  the 
Blind    Department.     The  buildings  were  soon  found  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  School,  and  in  his  first  report,    Mr.   Hollister  recommended 
an  appropriation  of  $20,000.00  for  the  addition  of  a  wing,  on  each  side  of 
the  main  building,  which  voiild   not  only  afford  the  room  needed,   but 
give  an  air  of  symmetry,  and  a  fine  external  view  to  the   whole  structure. 
The  Legislature  responiled  liberally  to  the  request,  and  under  Mr.   Hollis- 
ter's  wise  supervision,  these  additions  were  made.     The  wings  were  huilt 
of  brick,   each  30  feet  by  70,  and  three  stories  high,  including  the  man- 
sard.    The  whole  building  presents  a  front  of  194  feet.     The  School  con- 
tinued to  prosper  under  Mr.  HoUister's  able  management  for  three  years. 
On  the  firFt  of  Octobt-r  1873,  he  resigned  his  position,  with  the  view  of 
en  ering  the  medical  profession.   The  School,  under  his  fostenng  care  had 
grown,  in  three  yea.s,  from  25  to  00  deaf  pupils,  and  from  6  to  17  blind. 
Dr.  8.  R  Lupton.  who  wiis  physician  to  the  Institution,  was  appointed 
temporary  Principal,  and  on  the  Idth  day  of  December  1873,  at    an  ad- 
journed meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  held  at  the  Institution  in  Rom- 
ney, Mr.  C.  II.  Hil',  then  atiuchcr  in  the  Maryland  Sibod,   at  Frederick 
City,  was  chosen  Priiicipil.     Inducements  b*.  ng  offered  him  to  remain  in 
his  old  p 'sition,    Mr.  Hill  declined   the  appointraont.     At  a  subsequent 
meeting  «)f  the  Board,  held  January  5th  1874,  Leveus  Eddy  Esq.,  a  teacher 
in  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf,  was  elected  Principal.     He  came 
on  immediately  and  took  charge   of  affairs,  but  only  held  the  position 
until    the    following  July.     On  the  30th  of  that  month,  the  Board  of 
Regents    elected  to  tho  piincipulship,  Major  John  C,  Covell,   who  had 
fuwnerly  been    Principal  of  the  Virginia    School,     at  Staunton.     Major 


Covell    assumed   control  at  once,  and  brought  to  the  discharge    of 


his 


responsible    duties   a   a«,.„^    •  J^^ 

familiarity  with  th;  peX  .ShfT;:;'  iT  "''^"''"^^'  ^'^  *^-».l> 
of  education.     B,  his  BplendiHle^ «;«  Jn-r?"'  '°  *^^  '^-Partmont 
interests  of  the  School,  and  exte,S  ksh.       "'  '^^  '*'*''"y  «d^»«oed  the 
State     Dvnng  his  long  and    u^^/*   ''7'"^  *°  ^•'7  «l«-ter  of  the 
buildings  were  considefally  enlS  "  t.a^'°     """^  ''  ''  ^'«»-.  «'« 
<l"ced,  and  many  other  neodJC'ro'Zl,'''''  "•»  -«ter  were  intro. 
which  occurmi  on  the  4th  of  June  1 887  ?-     ""'''"  ""'*'•     "'"  ^''''''^ 
-  well  as  to  the  profession  which  he  had  ZV  ^'  '"^  *°  '^*«  ^^^^^o' 
G>lkeson,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Rol„  i  ^*  '"^^"'«^-     Bon.   H.  B 

the  Board  Of  Regents,  was  apl°„ted  m^^^^^  T'  T'''  '"'^  '^^  S^-^ary  of 
"o  special  tndning  for  the  Xrk  bl^?  i^T"''  '''''''^'-  He  had  had 
«ated  for  by  .  br^d  culture   ^^h  ^"^''"'''^  ^"«  ^^^h  col^ 

Aft-filliugthepositio^t'aytr  ZlTV"'  ^usinVe^;"^  ;.- 
a  to  h.s  tastes,  he  decided  to  ^si*^^^^^ 

Mr.  Hill,  who  was  then  teachinrftK^  "■'""""  *^«  P'-«««««  of  law 
Raeigh   -asagain  called  to  the  h^ea^\;V«t  ?~"- '-"tution    It 
cJutics,  in  September  1888.     lie  fl^  t  '^' ^'^^^l  «nd  entered  upon  his 
mum  number  of  pupils  presen7r„t LT       ''\— ^-7.  th 'max  ! 
34  Blind.     The  School  has  steadily^^n ';„  TT  ""^  '''  «'  »««f.  a«d 
has  126  pupils  in  attendance,  00  ^ZZVur  '''''' '''''''  »°d  no. 
increased  numbera  in  the  fut^r^  t       '     ?    ^^  ^''°^'  *ith  prospect  of 
ju«t  been  completed.  w4i  ^  t  .^^^      ''"°"  '"^  '^«  buildbrhle 
pupils,  and  have  been  maueTt!r^T°'"""''^""°"»  f"""  1/5  or  200 
-hole  number  of  deaf  pi';"!    'T  T    '"  ""'  ^""'^  "^  *'*  623     Th! 
School,  is  820,  while  LTbirndder^"""-  '''''''  "»«  f-ndnf^^J: 
have  been   188.     To  make  irial'^    ""'"*' '^"""^ 'ho  same  time  t^^^^^^ 
and  to  set  forth  moredu'bit^^^^^^^  /""^  ->th  modern  'uL^ 

ost,tut  on  w.s  changed  some  yl  Lo Tdl^    fT"'  *^«  '^'»-  «>'  ^t 
^Vest  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Dr?  Ti    u    ^  '"^'  *'tle  is  now-  '<Th^ 
they  now  stand    «-.  in  the  f  ^"J/.^     «  f -^•:'    The  buildings'! 
structures,  of   uniform  size    au/L  '    consisting    of  two  parallel 

which  point  in  the  rear  bmldin^l  .f '"■'"'"•    ^■«'"«'i  »*  the    ce^™  l 

5;or.  the  School-rooms,  tttl?rdt''p."^-""^^  ^  "^"«" 
The  e«re  halls  and  stairways,  in  each   wW  ^^"P"''    °°  "»«    third. 

P-tments,  so  that  the  bo  •«  and  1,1  ct  '^T™ ""•*^"°^  ^''^  these 
d.-ecfions.  The  buildings  a;e  aS  of  h  •  T  *"'**''  ^^'^  f™-*  opposUe 
style  of  architecture     ShL  ^"'^'  """^  «°"hed  in  the  F^li! 

;'^^-  than  the  oth^™.  a^is^r  ^;;:^^^^^^         ^'^^^  -^wS 
In  the  ends  are  large  dormitories  ^ttinliy     J'  '"PP""^^  ^y  a  truw 
occupying  the  north  winirs  «n,l  /k       T™*""''  hospitals,  &c.     the  hn« 

|^usede.clusivelybytrCa'n?:;e;i^r^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^""^^^ 
Ohapel  IS  42,64  feet,  with  a  pit;h  «,  13    Zl    ^  '^'  ^*''     ^he  size  of 
'linu.g-room  is  42x69  feet  and7h«  1  •  u        '   *"^  *''"*  «'  the   cener. 
^^r'f'^^^'^^^^t^^^r'^l^  feet.     STd 

'  ^'™^*-  --  -.  -  -  hasei^t^^f  :^r  th?Ltd;t« 


?«J!rhTn^'r^  '°  '^"  T''  '*^^'  '^'  '^•*«^«°'  store-rooms,  and  bakery 
Just  behind  tlie  rear  north  ^ing,  .tands  a  largo  three  story  brick  buS 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Reqents: 

John  T.  Peerce,  President, B.,rH„.^«      v.-        . 

W.  8  Wiley      -  Burlington,  Mineral  Co. 

J  E  Peck  -~    ~  -    -    -    -    New  Martinsville,  WctzH    " 

D  C  Cast^    ~  -------      NichoLw  C.  H.,  Nicholas    " 

^^d""""'- "-  "■■ "- "- "-  Me^oCB^raiw' ;: 

J.  K.  Donehoo,     ~  .!'    ^'T  ^«^  H»,p.hir„    ■ 

'  J^ew  Cumberland  Hancock   " 

T   -  _  Sbcrktary  OF  Board: 

J.  J.  Cornwell,     _ 

_,    '"    ~ -     Romncy, 

T.    «  ^      1  Physician: 

Dr.  R.  W.  Dailey,     -    _    _    _    _ 

„  ----__      Roniney. 

Officers  AND  Teachers: 

v^.  li.  Hill,     _     _     _     _  _ 

N.  B.  Gutherie,     -    _    .  ~_  ~_    _"_"_"_  Principal. 


E.  L.  ChapiD,  B.  A., 
A.  D.  Hays, 
Miss  M.  H.  Keller, 

H.  H.  Johnson,  A.  M., 

R.  E.  McGee. 


Deaf  School: 


Clerk. 


John  A.  Boland, 
H.  Chidester, 
Miss  A.  M.  Grimm,  Articulation 
Blind  School: 

Mrs.  L.  W  Ferguson. 
Miss  N.  Lucas. 


Mcsic: 


Matron, 

Go'"rness. 

Watchmnu. 


Domestic  DspARTMr      : 
Miss  Martha  McClelland,        -        -        _        _ 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Burke,        -  '     _        _        _ 
H.  White, 

Inddstrial  School: 

ffl^S""'     ~  8"P«'^"o'-  of  Boys,  and  Foreman  of  Printing-office 

J.  o.  Beeaers.  —         _         _                          T^               ,  ^. 

Ti   Tx   n     x.  T,     .                      ~        ~          Foreman  of  Shoe-Shop. 

K.  H.  CookuP,  Engineer  and  Foreman  of  Broom  and  Mattrc^  Shop. 

-    Foreman  of  Cabinet  and  Carpenter  Shop. 
Foreman  of  Tailor-Shop. 
The  School  term  begins  the  second   Wednesday  in   September,  anrl 
continues  forty  weeks.     The  daily  sessions  last  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  one.     In  the  afternoon,  the  pupils  are  employed  in  the  industrial 
department,   the  boys  in  the  shops,  and  the  girls  in  the  sewing-roon. 


W.  C.  Bierkamp, 
Louis  Meier, 


O-    H.   HILL. 
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i'nT  "^  ^°^T?\?"1^  ''^'^'^^'  ^"  ^*"**''''  "''  "°»  2  »°  ».  J-  the  Spring 
nrf'^K    ':   J^«-y-*«'°°'J'»truction  employed  in  tueD«Hf  Depart 
ment.  i»  what  is  known  a.  the  combined  method.     In  all  of  the  cla«e. 
but  one,  signs  are  used  simply  as  means  to  an  end.  In  the  younger  classes 

IniTuFTlu'  r^*"*'°""  *"  •"*^°'y  '''''''  "PO"  to  develop  though; 
and  cultivate  the  faculty  of  observation,  while  signs  are  employed  merely^ 
aupplementelaids,  by  way  of  explanation.     All  the  pupils  are  encounigeJ  to 
u^o  connected   anguage  by  finger  spoiling  and  writing  as  soon,  3  m 
iTolr  TV:;     '"  *"^'''°«  articulation,  the  former  plan  was  to  send 
nto  the  articulating  room,  at  stated  time,  during  the  day,  sectiom,  from 
the  sign  classes,  giving  each  section,  from  one  half  to  an  hour's  instruction 
each  day      For  oyer  a  year,  however,  this  plan  hHS  been  discontinued,  and 
l^Tfr^  '""?."  ^''°    '"»"°^'''^'  ""«^  *^«  articulating  te;cher 
desTl,         J,""'-    ?"  ""'''"**  *"  "'«""^«^'    «°    *h«  -»'°'«.   ««  more 
frT.  I"'  ^'^"""u*  '""  '""*^°"'  *"^  ^'"»  *  ^"«'  »««*  «'  the  merits  of 
!re!±r;,  irr'^'r^''^^"*'"*'*'^  ^y"*"'"  '^f  instruction.     Pupil, 
are  aamitted  between  the  age.  of  eight  and  twenty-f  ve  years.     The  term 
of  pupUage  is  five  years,  with  such  oxtention.   in  deserving  cases,  as  the 
Board,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Principal,  may  see  fit  to  grant.     It 
practically  gives,  to  all   worthy  pupils,  eight  or  ten    years  of   Pooling 
which  IS  none  too  long  to  accomplish  anything  like  satisfactory  result' 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  scope  of  the  work  attempted,  is  limited  to  an 
ordinary  common  school  education,  and  at  the  same  time  an  effort  is  made 
to  impart  such  skill  m  handicraft,  as  will  make  them  self-supporting  after 
leaving  School.     The  Schools  have  thus  far  been  most  liberaUy  sup^iS 
by  the  State.     The  appropriation  for  some  years  has  been   135.000  00  ner 
annum,  for  current  expenses,  besides  |1,000.00  annually  to  cover  the  c^t 

th  JTr       r..*'!  "'^•^°*  P"P'''-  '"^  *'*^^''°°  t°  tW".  tJ^«  law  provide, 
thatclothing  shall  be  supplied  to  all  needy  children,    to  an  amount  n^ 

exceeding  140.00  per  year,  and  charged  to  the  counties  from  wUch  C 

come.    The  money  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  drawn  from  the  current  • 

expense  appropriation,  but  this  fund  is  afterward  re-imbursed  by  «mt 

m  r        "r^t-    "^'^^  ^'^'"P°''"»*  ""'^  »'^"'«"J  t«««h«".  comfort- 
able buildings,  a  healthful  climate,  good  medical    attendance,    and    the 

generous  support    of  the  State,  the   future    of  the  School  is  brigTt  w^th 
promise,  if  only  the  large  number  within  the  borders  of  the  CommfnweaTth 
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The   Oregon   School  for  the    Edu- 
cation  of  Deaf-Mutes, 


SALEM,  OREGON, 
18701893. 


Bv  BENJAMIN  IRVING, 

SuferiHtendent  of  the  School. 
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THE  OREGON  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 

DEAF-MUTES  ^"^^^^^  OF 

In  the  name  year  th     erir„:  '"'^"*^r"''  ""  "^''^  ^  ^^^O. 

Treanurer.     A  'un.  of  ZiZu^^Jtu'  "'  '''''*^'  ^"^  «*«*« 
for  the  Bupport  of  the  School  foTth    '  T  '^PP^'^P'-t^^ 

An  old  building  in  Nol  4       T"'"^  ^""^  ^*'^''^- 
House;'wasrentelaLuheScho7'  '""""  ''«  "^«  "^"'-^^ 
ber  1,  1870.     William  S  SmiH  ""  ^^""'^  '^^""^  I^««-m- 

fi-t  term  continued  untnTun:\;;7:f^Vr^^-'^"'^*^« 
pupilB  enrolled  being  ten      InVT'  T^^^'  ""•"^'*'^-  ^^ 

reopened  with  twelve  Znl.Ll^'?^"''  ^^^^'  *^^  S^'^^o-l 
April,  1872,  when  wanV^r  com"  r^'  "  ^"^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
legislature  of  1872  voted  eiltM.''  '""P^'^^^^'^"  The 
the  School  the  next  tto  ;!:i.  "LTp  s'^T  U  ^ ^^^^ 
taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  workf,"  i  ^^^*'  ""^'^  ^''^'^ 
-as  appointed  a  teacher  in  addition  to  Wm  sT^r"""''^*' 
the  close  of  the  session  of  1873-4  thp,.  1     '"'*^'  ^"'^  '^^ 

of   thirty-one,  though   not  mo-  1       .''"'       "^"^ '"'^"'"^"* 
present  at  one  time  *^^  *^""*^  ^«d  ever  been 

^"^  f<;^:i^X~i^^l  ^-  ---^  *«  ^^^e  build- 
"  Academy  of  the'sa  r  I  Hea.V  "  ''''"^'  ^— -  the 
Church  streets,  Salem  L  ml  th/scl"  ,"'  '''^"^'^*^  ^^ 
«»o  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa;"  "''  ^^'^'^^  ""^^^ 
Governor,  Secretary  of  State  Ir.^'''  "^°«i«"ng  of  the 
«truction.and  an  ^pro^ali^^^^ 

support  during  the  nexf  two  yeaL  tH  "''  "'^^^^^  ^^^  its 
tuition  and  board  should  be  ITli  ^ !''''  P^'^^^ided  that 
whose  parents  were   unable  to  "T^'""''  "^  *^«  ^tate 

should  be  charged  $250  a  year  ^Ee'v'p  ^^t  ''.T^''^^'''^^ 
pointed  principal  of  the  School'-  Wm  S%  •^''?  *  ""^^  ''^' 
J-  H.  La  Eue,  assistant  '  ®-  ^°''*^'  ^^'^^her,  and 
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In  the  autumn  of  1875  the  School  was  seriously  interrupted 
by  a  scourge  of  typhoid  fever,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1876  by 
a  visitation  of  diphtheria,  one  death  occurring  from  the  latter 
disease. 

Mr.  Smith  retired  in  March,  1S76,  and  Mr.  La  Kue  in  De- 
cember of  same  year. 


liEV     1>     s.   KNIKHT. 


^  October  21,  187G,  a  new  act  was  passed  ai)propriatiDo- 
$12,000  for  the  next  two  years  and  providing  that  tuition  and 
board  Hhould  be  free  to  residents  of  the  State,  but  that  parents 
should  supply  books,  clothing,  and  bedding.  The  Stat. 
Board  of  Education  was  again  given  control  of  the  School.  A 
deficienijy  appropriation  of  $2)3  was  also  made.  Mrs.  P.  S. 
Knight  became  assistant  teacher  January  1,  1877.     The  totul 
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tember,  1877,  aodMr,  "  «  K^  .T""'"  '"«<""'-  »  Sep. 
diamng.     In  1878  ,  ,llfi  *^     '"''  oppomted  teacher  of 

and  Blind  Scho'o,  cXed'^ ZTs  K  "L*""'^  «"^°- 
position  as  principal  in  1878  »„^  '  ,i  *' f  °'e'"  resigned  the 
ta  1879  Mr.  and  Mrs  I,  cCl,  '  """'""o' the  tern, 

teachers.  During  the  sesSon  ofisT^rthe"":''',  """'""^  "" 
pupiis  enrolled  was  twenty-seven  ■  1  .  the  whole  number  of 
at  one  time  was  tweXlTiiid  i?""' "™''« P'"'"' 
twenty.    I,  the  term  1878-9    H,  °7.  ,      '"'"''«''  attendance 

three,  highest  attendjce  llntytt  """°^'  ™'  '""'^- 
fifteen.  '»™ty-twoi  average  attendance 

A'ter  a  suspension  of  eiL^ht  m™(i     it 
point  in  the  history  of  the  SchooT     In  I8«n''  'T'  ^  ^"'"''^^ 
providing  that  the  School  be  d-ov.,  n  ^  ,       ""  ^''^  "^^^  P**'^^^ 
directors,  six  of  whom  should  f  n     ''^  ^  '^"'^^'^  «^  ^i«e 

Governor,  and  thre:  b/tt^c    «  '^  ^ ^^"^^^  '^^  *^« 
of  Deaf-Mutes.     The  board  Z     *^^''^^«*«  *1^«  Education 

be.n,  given  the  power  innvllcl?  ;huf:r"'^""^  ^^ 
was  taken  out  of  politics  entii-elv    and  h«  '"''^'"*^"° 

governed  on  strictly  non-partisan  „:^,  ^'^""  '^""^  ^een 

Bev.  P.  S.  Knij^ht  ^^°/^'*^'^°  ""^  business  principles. 

1880,and  it  wasTht  f  undTeSatlYfr  ^^  ^'^--^^' 
^«  ^^'>tv>.     Buildings  had  to  bev/i     ^^'  ^^'  '"^^'^  "^  ^'^^d 
-wly  furnished,  a^  nTul  of  tiro-dltl^k'  '^  ^  ^"^^  ^^*^"*' 
unfit  for  use.      A  building  at  H  !    '"^.f  ^'^  ^^««  "^o^""  out  and 
was  finally  obtained  at  a  fenL,  ,15        "'  1  "^'"^^^  ^^^^^ 
to  this  a  block  of  land  near  by  IUSI,  T"''.   ''^  ^''^"- 
Mr.  Wm.  S.  Smith  was  employed  alT  1  ^'^"''^-^^  P"^-P««^«- 
possible  fo,  the  princi  Ju    o    ,       .  '^''  ""^  ^^  ^*  ^^««  ^'^- 

aetual  work  of  tLh^^  on^  alt  tTfl  -^^  '?  ^^"^^  ^^  ^'^^ 
superintendent,  Mrs.  P  S  kT\T^  !  ''  ''*''^^"  *^""««  *« 
regularly,  without  «  ompens^tiot  ti  I'lf '  ^'^  '^-"'^^-  ^^^-- 
Henry  Failing,   Esq    of  Po'h     ^     ,  '*"'"  ^^  ^^«  t«rm. 

School,  and /kmJ^^^^Er"'';^"'^'^*-^  '""  ^°^«  *°  *»- 
adjoining.  Both  gel  Wn  .v te'  V  '"^  '^'^^"^"^^  ^«*« 
directors.     A  frame  bulZ  "'*'''''"  ^^   "^«  ^^^ard  of 

above  mentioned,  consS?,  T  T'*"''  ^^^"^^^'  -^^^  ^l^^  lots 
by  the  institution     The         t^^^^  ^^''^ ^'^^^  ever  owned 

period  1880  82  was  twentv '-'''"'"' *^' •'^'^"^^' 
fitted  from  Washi^gto;?^;   ™  ''  "^  P"P"«  ^^-g  ad- 
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Miss  Nellie  E.  Taylor  Avas  appointed  a  teacher  in  January, 
1881,  and  taught  till  May,  1883.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Scott  was  em' 
ployed  as  teacher  for  a  short  period  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  1883-4.  Through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  P.  S.  Knight, 
superintendent,  subscriptions  amounting  to  nearly  two  thou- 
sand dollars  were  received  and  applied  to  the  purchase  of  ad- 
joining lots  and  the  erection  of  a  school  building  sufficient  for 
the  accommodation  of  thirty  pupils.  On  the  1st  of  October, 
1884,  Mr.  W.  D.  McFarland,  of  Baltimore,  was  placed  in  charge 


BOHOOL  BriLDINO. 


of  a  higher  class  and  remained  a  teacher  in  this  School  till 
May,  1885.  In  October,  188^,  Miss  Henrietta  Woodmas,  of 
Mmnesota,  was  aijpointed  senior  teacher.  In  May,  1886,  Mr. 
Wm.  S.  Smith  left  the  School,  in  which  he  had  been  a  teacher 
almost  continuously  since  its  inception.  Miss  Florence 
Crandall,  from  California,  took  charge  of  the  primary  depart 
ment  in  September,  1886,  relinquished  the  work  at  the  half 
term,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Lyon.  Miss  Crandall 
and  Mr.  Lyon  both  left  the  School  in  May,  1887.  Next  term 
(1887-8)  the  teachers  were  Mr.  L  H.  Coleman,  a  semi-mut<' 
and  graduate  of  the  National  College,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  D. 
Kelsey,  an  experienced  pubhc  school  teacher. 

In  October,  1888,  Mr.  Coleman  accepted  a  position  in  the 
South  Carolma  School,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Irvmg,  who  had   been  five   years  a  teacher   in   Donaldsons 
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assistant  teaoherB.    System  wLi^^   School    were   appointed 
School  and  for  the  flrSr      ""' '°^^<"''"='"J  "  tUe  work  of  the 

provement  in  the   educational  acquirements  of  the 


IlKNJAMIN  ihv:no. 

pupils.     The  average  attendance  in  the  same  npvin,!  „i       ■ 
creased  from  22  to  3fi.  ^^'''''^  "^^^^  ^n- 

Superintendent  Knight  in  1888  inaugurated  an  indn^f,"  i 

^,  then  U.wLi,;and  ^I  tt^pa .T^r.  1  nf : 

Kev.  P.  S.  Knight,  in  Angnrt,  1802,  resigned  hi,  oosition 
as  ,„per,n  endent  of  the  institution,  after  twtnty-two  ye.  of 
"..tmng  labor  and  ,e1f-«criii„e  on  behalf  of  ti  depute 
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children  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  Mrs.  Knight  also  resigned 
her  position  as  matron,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  board  of 
directors,  Mr.  Benjamin  Irving,  the  principal  teacher,  assumed 
the  duties  of  superintendent.  Miss  Wirnie  Emerson,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf,  was  appointed  teacher 
in  room  of  Mr.  Glenn  Pierson,  resigned,  and  Mr.  Joseph  B. 
Early  was  appointed  as  an  additional  teacher  December  1, 1892. 
The  officers  and  officials  connected  with  the  institution  are 
as  follows : 

Board  of  Viniiors. 

Sylvestek  Pennoyek, Governor. 

Oeorge  W.  McBride,  .         .         .         Secretary  of  State. 

E.  B.  McElroy,         .     Sttperintendeut  of  l^ublic  Instruction. 

Hoard  of  Directors. 

J.  H.  Albert,  C.  B.  Bellinger, 

Werner  Breyman,  William  M.  Ladd, 

George  H.  Burnett,  J.  I.  Thompson, 

Henry  Failing,  J.  B.  Stump, 

J.  C.  Thompson. 


Officers  of  the  Board. 


Werner  Breyman, 
J.  C.  Thompson, 
Henry  Failing, 


President. 
Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


Executive  Committee. 
J.  I.  Thompson,      »  J.  H.  Albert. 


J.  B.  Stump. 
Officers  of  the  School. 


Benjamin  Irving, 
Joseph  B.  Early,  \ 
Lizzie  Early,         \ 
Winnie  Emerson,  ) 
Emily  Staiger, 
J.  D.  Brower, 
Samuel  D.  Baxter, 


Stiperin  tendent. 

2'eachers. 

Matron. 

Printer. 

Boys'  Supervisor. 


The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  January  1,  1893,  was 
39.  All  of  the  pupils  receive  instruction  by  means  of  signs, 
the  manual  alphabet,  and  largely  by  writing.     The  superin- 
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would  ;.o^i^irL^Tl^2:,  ziT '""  '"^  ^^ 

and  the  adequate  outfit,  now  laclTi  ^  ■  "PP"'''?"'""™' 
directly  under  State  control  Ti^%  .  metitutiou  were 
fore,  to  hand  the  SchoTl  and  »  .         "^""^""^  "«'™- 

.nd  a  biU  U  tetette  Oregon  LuiS''  ''™'''°  ""  ''»'^' 

oTkI:^:^:''!^'^---^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Bv   F.  D.  MORRISON,  M.  A., 

Supenntetulent  of  the  School. 
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THE  MARYLAND  SCIiOOL   FOll   THE  COLOBED 
BLIND  AND  DEAF. 

In  1872  application  was  made  fo  fho  «*  *    i     •  i  . 


-..- ».»»..  ,,„„„  „„„,  „.  „.  ^^^^^  ^_^_^^_  ^^^  ___^ 


the  „p„„al  fo.  Tl  by  I^       :  ",'"■'',  "'■•""""y  •■-?"-'-'  '» 
oy  mak..,„  J  liberal  appropriatioii,  luul  the 
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committpe  ontrustcci  the  organ izutiou  of  the  School  to  Mr.  F 
D.  aiorrisou,  Sui)eriutc>n<loiit  of  the  Maryhiiul  School  for  the 
Blnul,  who  opened  it  in  Oct()l)er,  1872,  ut  5)2  South  Broadway, 
Baltimore,  on  the  i)roi)erty  purchased  for  that  i)urpoHe.  ThJ 
Rev.  Samuel  Adams  was  ai)pointed  teacher  of  the  deaf,  Mr. 
Louis  D.  Zumsteiii  teacher  of  the  blind,  and  Mrs.  E  M 
Jenison  nuvtron.  In  1873  tlie  School  met  with  a  great  loss  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Adams,  its  i)rinci2)al  teacher,  who  had  be- 
come deeply  interested  in  its  success,  and  had  rendered  most 
valuable  assistance  in  its  organization. 

The  School  continued  to  grow  in  usefulness.  In  1879  it 
had  thirty-four  pupils— sixteen  deaf  and  eighteen  blind.  In 
this  year  some  dissatisfaction  was  manifested  at  the  location 
of  the  institution,  and  the  trustees  decided  to  dispose  of  th(> 
Broadway  proi)erty,  and  purchased  the  property  ()49  West 
Saratoga  street,  which  is  now  occui)ied  by  the  School.  This 
proi)erty  contains  about  29.000  square  feet ;  the  n.ain  resi- 
dence building  is  occupied  by  the  office,  reception-room, 
dunng,  sewing,  and  music  rooms,  and  dormitories  for  the 
girls  ;  the  school  building,  which  is  separate,  contains  the 
school-room,  library,  and  dormitories  for  the  boys.  There 
is   a   shop   building  and    the    principal's    residence   on    the 
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'u.nW,ed.     The  co"!    '«:,;•:  r'™'"'  ""''  """"^ 

"ot  inc,«„ed  aB  ™,,i,ll,  ,  „  J    '  '''"'''■™-      T'"'  School  l-a- 
y«  there  were  h^Z  ZT     r"'"''-      ^""°«  ""■ !'»«' 

W  ,..™pea  ,0..  ™,  „,  „,.„„  ;:-:;;^  ;^-;;^ .;:«  never 


JAMK8  B.  WELL8. 
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The  present  oflicerH  of  the  Deaf-Mute  Department  of  the 
Sohoul  are : 

iSuperititendent. 
F.  D.  MoRRiHoN,  M.  A. 

Jtenident  Principal. 

D.  Edward  Stauffer,  Jr. 

Teacher. 

Daniel  P.  Moylan. 

Tmchera  of  Ifandicrq/H.  ' 

Miss  Helen  K.  Palmer,  Gkoroe  W.  Conner. 

Matron. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Taylor. 
J'hyaician. 
I  H.  Boyd  Wylie,  M.  D. 
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BOARD  OF  TmiSTKES' 

Ho.  ri^M*^^''^^'  President.  Gree  ey 
Hon.  J.  F.  Humphrey,  Secretarv  C,lhl'<     • 
Hon.  a.  L.  Lawton,  C«l«rar's?>r  "  h'^""^^' 
Hon  JasKPH  A  Davis.  Westciif  e.^'' 
Col.  Hknky  Bowman,  Idaho  Springs. 
JohnE.  Ray,  A.  M.,.  ° 

Mrss  TiLLiE  Garman.  n^^nlJ^^Tr'''''"^- 

Articula  Hon  t^-  ^^^^^  ^-  Churchman. 

Mrss  Ada  K.  King.  Mrss  M  Tf  rf"  ^''^^''• 

Mrss  P.  K.  BuRCHARi).  •  *^-  Taylor. 

work  and  Fancy-work.  s^^'itin^. 

I^OMESTlC~DEPAK'TMh:NT' 

Mrs.  Marian  Tavuor  m,ss  H/^'i';,""  '''""■""■ 

Boys' Supervisor.  ffil^"'^  ,'•'*''■   . 

r'^nysici'in  ' 

John   W.   Taylor  '     m,      r^  Oculist. 

XAYL«)R,  Mrss  KoiTH  Klder, 

nn^ineer.  Clerk  -nwi    \+i       i      ^ 

„  .  -. v^ierK  and  Attendant. 

f  Principals:  ~~7^ ;: — 

J  AMi.:s  P.  Ralstin  X     '"""*  "^  ^*'^''''- 

Pkndkr  w.  Downing «^P^  f',  ^?^''  ^"  J""^-  13,  ihsi> 

SIMON  T.  Walker      : ^^  J  S  t»  J .u.e  i:V.  isaC 

Hu<;h  M.  HARBERT,(ActVner       \ov  l-^V     n'^",^^"'"  '•^'  *««;^- 
John  W.  Blattnfr        "*^'  •    ty'^.y  t" '^*'^'- '•'• '««;^- 
l)Avin  c.  Dudley.  AVivi.V. ^  Vh  iS  V  ^"i*'^-  '«•  '««4. 
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his  own  children  who  had  had  several  years'  instruc- 
tion at  the  Kansas  School,  and  the  striking  and  pain- 
ful   contrast    shown    in    the   mental   darkness   and 
helplessness  of  two  or  three  uneducated  deaf  child- 
ren whom  he  also  presented  before   the  legislature 
Under   such    favorable  auspices  the  work  was  easy. 
Hardly  a  voice  was  heard  in   opposition   when   the 
bill  creating  the  school  under  the  title  of  the  "Color- 
ado Institute  for  the  Education  of  Mutes,"   with    an 
appropriation  of  five  thousand   dollars   and   author- 
izing a   special   tax   of  one-fifth  of  „ne  mill  to  be 
levied  annually  for  its  support,  came  up  for  discus- 
sion. 

The  bill  provided  for  a  Board  of  Trustees  to  con- 
sist of  seven  members,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appc^nted  by  the  Governor,  and  duly  qualified 
as  prescribed  by  law:     ])r.   K.   G.    Buckingham,   of 
Denver,  Matt  France,  J.  S.  Wolfe  and  A.  Z.  Sheldon, 
of  Colorado  Springs,   Wilbur   F.    Stone,   of   Pueblo 
James    P.    Maxwell,    of    Boulder,    and    Joseph    A.' 
Thatcher,   of  Central.     The  Board  thus  constituted, 
held  a  meeting  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1874,  at  which  all 
were  present  but  Messrs.  Maxwell  aiul  Thatcher,  and 
organized  by  electing   Dr.    Buckingham,  President, 
Mr.  Sheldon,  Secretary  and  Mr.  Wolfe,  Treasurer     A 
set   of   by-laws   and  regulations  for  the  new  school 
was   proposed    and    adopted,   and    Messrs.    France 
Wolfe  and  Sheldon  appointed    an    Executive   Com- 
mittee.    At  a  meeting  of  the  'Board  on  the  foHowing 
clay,  Mr.  James  P.  Ralstin.  a  teacher  of  some  exper 
lence  in  the  Kansas  School,  was    elected    Principal 
while  for  the  positions  of  Steward  and    Matron    the' 
choice  naturally  fell  upon  Mr.  J.  R.  Kennedy  and  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Kennedy. 

Colorado  Springs  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the 
site  for  the  new  school,  and  f,t  the  first  meeting  „f 
the  Board  the  Colorado  Springs  Land  Companv  sub- 
mitted an  offer  to  donate  a  tract  of  ten  acres  of  land 
lorming  a  gentle  eminence  just  east  of  the  city,  pro- 
vided the  buildings  for  the  school  should  be  erected 
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was  required  to  awaken  their  dormant  powers  was 
the  appHcation  of  proper  methods  hy  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced hands. 

The  fraine  building  on  Cucharas  street  was 
occupied  for  nearly  two  years  at  a  monthly  rent  of 
fifty  dollars,  but  recognizing  its  total  unfitness  for 
the  purposes  of  the  School,  and  the  necessity  of 
taking  steps  to  permanently  secure  the  land  donated 
by  the  Colorado  Springs  Company,  the  Board  at  a 
meeting  held  April  7th,  1875,  empowered  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  take  steps  toward  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  building  not  to  cost  more  than  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  instructed  the  committee  to  nego- 
tiate a  loan  of  this  amount.  The  main,  or  middle, 
structure  of  our  present  administration  building  was 
the  outcome.  It  is  of  white  sandstone,  with  red 
sandstone  trimmings,  and  its  plain  but  substantial 
structure  gave  the  cue  to  the  architecture  of  sub- 
sequent additions  to  our  equipment  in  buildings,  all 
with  the  exception  of  the  boiler-house,  main  build- 
ing annex,  and  hospital  cottage  being  solidly  built 
of  stone. 

The  School  was  removed  to  its  new  (piarters 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  rejoicings  early  in 
1876,  and  was  thus  able  to  hail  the  Centennial  of  the 
Kepublic  and  the  admission  of  Colorado  to  the  sister- 
hood of   states  securely  housed  antl  well-equipiied. 

In  1879  the  Legislature  made  a  special  appropria- 
tion of  $0,500  for  the  erection  of  the  south  wing  of 
the  administration  building  and  two  years  later  an- 
other of  $20,0(K)  for  the  north  wing,  furnaces  and 
other  needed  improvements.  In  188;i  a  L'Uindry  and 
a  barn  built  of  stone  were  added  to  the  list  of 
builditigs.  In  1889  the  Legislature  appropriated  $80,- 
000  for  a  new  school  building,  boiler  house  and  annex 
to  the  main  building.  The  Eighth  Legislature  re- 
cognizing the  pressing  need  for  increased  room  vot- 
ed $;U,5(X)for  a  girls'  hall,  hospital  roitage  and  other 
improvements  all  of  which  are  now  accomplished 
facts.  At  this  writing  there  is  a  bill  pending  asking 
for  an  appropriation  of  $10,(X)0  for  an  industrial  ouilding 
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in  theii*  possession  n  few  okl  fonts  of  type  luul  some 
generous    friends    having    presented    them    with    n 
small  printing   press,   they   amused    themselves   in 
printing  from  time  to  time  a  diminutive  paper  that, 
like  its  more  amhitious  kindred  of  a  larger  growth, 
endeavored  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  titnes   and   of- 
the  sphere  in  which  it  i.    .ved.     Hut  this  jest  of   an 
idle  hour  soon  pointed  the  way  to  more  earnest  and 
protitahle  employment,   and    printing   was   matle   a 
regular  trade  with  Mr.   O.   J.   Kennedy   as   teacher. 
The  first  number  ()f   the   Index  was  issued  on  the 
3l8t  of  January,    1875,   and    the   paper   has    been    a 
ix'gular  feature  of  our  school  work  until  the  present 
da}',   at   the   same   time   proving  a  potent  factor  in 
bringing  the  school  and  its  methods  and  aims  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  throughout  the  state.     Mr.  Ken- 
nedy  retained    editorial   charge   of    the    paper   and 
sAipervision  of  the  office  until  J)ecember,  1878,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Harbert  in  both  cap- 
acities.    Mr.  Harbert  continued  as  editor  until  Octo- 
ber,   1888,   when   he   was   succeeded    by   Mr.   G.   W. 
Veditz,  who  retired  in  December,  18J>1,  Mr.  Harbert 
again  assuming  control.     (Juite   a    number   of   boys 
who  have  graduated  from  the  Index  office  and  have 
long  since  come  to  man's  estate,  are  making  a  living 
for  themselves  and  families  by  this  trade,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  it  will  prove  a  like  boon  to 
many  more  in  the  future.  '  Hesides   the   Index  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  well-eciuipped  job  department, 
various   pamphlets   and    booklets  have  been  issued 
from  the  office,  the  most  ambitious   of   these   being 
the  report  of  tlie  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Confer- 
ence of  Superititendents  and  Principals,  held  at  the 
School  in  the  summer  of  I8»'>.  and   which  is  now    in 
l)re88. 

No  further  addition  to  the  list  of  trades  taught 
was  made  until  Noveml)er,  1883,  when  Mr.  Fred  Kt^e 
was  employed  to  give  instruction  in  wood-carving 
and  joiner  work.  Mr.  Ivge  remained  in  charge  until 
the  following  June,  and  it  was  more  than  a  year 
before  a  successor  was  appointed    in    the    person    of 
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by  the  then  inntron,  Mrw.  Anna  I<;iohar(lH,  and  Im  »till 
a  regular  feature  of  the  departnient,  supplententeil 
by  bead  and  fancy  work. 

As  already  mentioned  the  employment  of  an  ad- 
ditional teaehcr  was  found  necessary  before  ihe  ex- 
piration of  the  first  year  of  the  School.  Mr.  I'falstin, 
and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Kenne<iy,  formed  the  entire 
corps  utjtil  December,  1H7H,  when  Mr.  li.  M.  llarhert 
was  en/kfaj^ed,  Mr.  Kennedy  retiring  at  the  ch)se  of 
the  year,  Mr.  kalstin  resigned  at  the  end  of  the 
session  of  1880,  Mr.  K.  II.  Kinney,  Af  Ohio,  taking  his 
place.  Mr.  Kinney  remained  but  one  year  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  K.  1'.  Mcdregor.  Mr.  Mc(iregor's 
one  year  of  service  was  nuirked  by  an  attempt  t<»  in- 
troduce the  teaching  (^f  iirticulation  and  lip  rea<ling, 
Miss  Fannie  L.  Howells,  also  of  Ohio,  being  engaged 
as  instructbr,  but  for  various  reasons  not  necessary 
to  specify  here,  the  attempt  proved  abortive. 

Mr.  Fender  \V.  Down'ng,  of  Minnesota,  was  en- 
gaged as  Principal  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1882-83,  with  three  assistant  teachers,  Mr.  llarbert 
and  Misses  Kmma  Cox  and  Lizzie  Kirkpatrick. 
This  increase  in  tlie  corps  was  necessitated  by  the 
enlarged  attendance,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
during  the  term  being  forty-seveti.  Mr.  Downing, 
like  his  immediate  predecessors,  was  able  to  retain 
his  office  but  one  year.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  who 
had  beeji  respectively  steward,  or  superintendent, 
and  matron  of  the  school  since  its  inception  also  re- 
signed their  positions  at  the  same  time.  As  may  be 
conjectured  the  frecpieut  changes  in  the  educational 
department  were  the  result  of  continuous  internal 
friction  and  clash  of  authority.  The  steward  and 
matron  having  sole  charge  over  the  domestic  tlepart- 
metit  were  naturally  jealous  of  any  real  or  fancied 
infringement  of  their  prerogatives  by  the  principal, 
who  in  turn  just  as  naturally  resented  any  meddling 
on  their  part  in  his  domain.  The  consetpience  was 
btit  another  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  dual  gov- 
ernment in  schools  for  the  (leaf  Ijas  been  uniformly 
disastrout..     I£ven  with  the  most  consummate  tact  on 
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oreHtH  were  driven  from  pillar 


o  poHt,  and  .di(jueH  were  formed  not  only 
offleerH  but  even  amftnir  tl 


tlie    effeotM  of  tli 


are  oeeaHionally  painfully  aju 
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R  the  pupilH.     in  fact  Home  of 

iw  early  HyHtem  of  divided  authority 
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and  Mrs.  K 
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pnn^H,  jiH  Htiperintendent 
ind  matron  re»pectively.  and  Mr.  S.  Tefft  Walker  of 
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»cn  consistinjjf  of 
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lack  of  hanuoiiy  between  the  d 
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«)rrey,   Treasurer,    recojrnizinjr 
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onjcHtic  and  educ 


departments,  tried  t(»  adjuHt  these  difticult 
cman<linjr  aii  agreement  to  cert 


a- 


calctdated  to 


remove 


frict 


lo 
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n,  and  reserving   for    it- 


self the  supreme  authority  in  both  departments  The 
result  was  worse  even  than  before.  Mr.  Walker  re- 
Migun.g    liis  .position    in    November-^barely    three 

limself    with    the 

rin/j^  in  the  following  Feb- 

ug  a  pistol  at  one  of  the 


months  after  he    had    identified    1 
vSchool,  and  Mr.  Failor  reti 


ru 


ary,  with  the  charge  of  tiri 
l)()ys  with  intent  to  kill  hmig 


j^mg  over  his 


These  unfortunate  incidents  brought  tl 


lead, 
le  School 


>"t<>  such  utisavory  odor  not.)nlv  in  the  state  but  ak^ 
idsewhere  that  it  became  ext 
vacancies.     Mr.    J.    W.    Hlatt 


remely  diftictdtto  tilltl 


so 
le 


ene 


rgetic  young  teacher  from  the  I 


aer,    a  wide-awake  and 


owa  vSchool    was 


linally  secured  to  take  Mr.  Walker's  ,)lace,  M 
bcrt  liavingacted  as  principal  d 


U 


;ir- 


Th 


o  position  of  superintendent 


pal  during  the  interregnum. 


was  perforce  left  va- 


<atit,   no   suitable   person  offe,rir.g  himself  but    Mrs 
Ann/i    O.    Whitcomb.    who    had     been     cngage.l    as 
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teacher  of  articulation  at  the  openinjf  of  the  sen  ion 
was  appointed  matron,  and  eventually  discharged 
the  duties  not  only  of  this  position  but  also  of  that 
of  steward  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Walker's   brief  administration  was  marked 
by  the  opening  of  the  blind  department.     The  Gener- 
al Assembly  had  passed  a  law  as  early  as  1877  ad- 
mitting the  blind  to  the  School.     The   mistake  lay 
not  in  making  provisions  for  their  education,  but  in 
not  providing  a  separate  school  for  their  benefit,  for 
except  in  being  deprived  of  one  of  the  senses  and  re- 
quiring   special    methods   of    instruction,    the   two 
classes,   the   blind    and  the   deaf,   have   nothing   in 
common.     The  means  employed  for  their  instruction 
are  wholly  dissimilar,  separate  classes  and  teachers 
are  required  for  each,  and  their  individual  sympa- 
thies  are  as  different  as  the  senses  of    sight   and 
sound  or  the  arts  of  painting  and   music.     The  onlj^ 
advantage  is  some  measure  of  economy  in  general 
expenses  and  this  advantage  was  had  in  view  when 
the  co-education  ot  the  two  classes  was  decided  upon 
by  legislative  enactment.     At  the  same  time  the  title 
of  the  School  was  changed  to  the  "Colorado  Institute 
for  Mute  and  Blind."      Though  thus  throwing  open 
the  doors  of  the  School  to  the  blind  children  of  the 
state,  the  Assembly  failed  to  make  provision  for  the 
increased  expense  necessaply  entailed  in  additional 
buildings,  instructors  and  appliances,  and  consequent- 
ly the  Board  did  not  feel  justified  in  receiving  appli- 
cants of  whom  there  were  but  thn-e.     In  1883,  how- 
ever, the  resources  of  the  School  had    increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  decided  to  make  the  ven- 
ture.    Mrs.  Cynthia  C  Wynn,  a  teacher  of  long  experi- 
ence in  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind  was  accord- 
ingly engaged,  the   necessary  books  and  appliances 
purchased,  and  the  department  formally  opened  with 
three  pupils  in  attendance— Hugh  McCabe.  of  Clear 
Creek  Co.,  Jennie  Front,  of  Jefferson  Co.  and  Roland 
Griffin,  of  Puebh)  Co.     Here,  too,  divided  authority 
was  allowed  to  show  its  cloven   hoof.     Mrs.    Wynn 
was  placed  in  charge   independent  of   the  domestic 
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department  ..ere  p.acedTn  :l:t;d    *^  '^''"''""""" 
At  present  this  <le.  artment  has  five  teachers  in 
eluding  an  instructor    in    vocal    «„A     ■     f     ""  '" 
music  and  a  kinderirartn  J  „    ,  >nst™>nental 

forty-eight  pupUs       ^^  '  """  ""   "^"""'-"^''t    of 

In  selecting  officers  for  the  year  1884-8'5  tl,. 
Board  found  itself  in  an  extremely "^tryinrtfsitio" 
W  ^"f ""''"''™''  ''^-  *''=<>•  ^'•"or.^he^spri^g  h" 
a     a  puoU  and  h",  '^  """"  ""'  ^""^e  of  sho„*'ting 

friction  hetw,  „„      ^'"^"^I'ad    been   almost  constant 

th:\\-e"ortrrXr7trrH^aEt';r- 
ra[hrtrn7a:r".j^rKr"'3--'-°- 

r.regor,  and   W^al.^r  ^rZ^^';^rZS:^:; 
ciu.cksuccession;t!,eacknowledRe<l  success  Twl! 
...  other  .schools  of  similar  .^..^1:^7:::  J  Z 
ternafve  than  the  conclusion  that  their  fall    re  let 
was  due  to  the  peculiar  conditions  existi  ng  a   the  t  me 

ers  and  th  ""tat'-    ;,""■  "*"  "™'"=''  ^'"""*f  ""■  oM 

'y  ret  .rd  the  rl       "   "T'"'  ""'  """  "^  ">  -"ous- 
y  retard  the  real  work  of  the  school.  These  trouhln, 

a.u1  r  T'T  ""'""■  "^  ""^  ^■"'  -"  «'ate  P  per*: 
and  als.,  by  the  papers  publishe.l  in  the  varion^ 
schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  the  country,  tha  "I 
a  ,  .stance,  any  position  in  theschoolseemedun,  c;ir 
able  There  we,,  .loubtless  several  applicrts  f"; 
pos,t.ons,  but  none  of  them  seeme.l  entlei;  1^11^^ 
.".rt  the   Hoard    would   probably  have  betM,  J«<7 

'•-■7«  'he  posit of  superintendent   4'  ,,  h  *  the 

•u>i  been  con.pelled  by  the  law  to   have   th         ft  ct' 
At  a  meetn.g  in  February  Mrs.  Anna  O.  Whi  ™mb' 
who  had  served  the  school  very  acceptably  as     " 
..»  ami  arfculation  teacher,  had  been  selected  t 

™.«e,n;;;;r^rm^;;r;r't:-:i;::::^:"^:: 
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Blattner,  the  principal,  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
the  arrangement.  The  superintendent  was  his  supe- 
rior officer  and  was  constantly  recognized  by  the 
Board  as  such,  even,  as  he  thought,  to  the  ignoring 
of  hitn  in  matters  purely  within  his  province  as 
principal.  Of  course  no  self-respecting  man  could 
submit  tamely  to  such  indignities;  so  that  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  a  law  had  already  been  framed 
re-organizing  the  School,  in  which  Mr.  Blattuv^i  had 
taken  a  leading  part,  and  of  the  further  fact  that  he 
could  have  held  his  place  in  spite  of  the  Board,  as  long 
as  he  kept  strictly  within  lines  of  duty,  by  reason  of  a 
contract  to  that  effect,  nevertheless  the  annoyances  of 
the  position  finally  became  so  unendurable  that  he 
decided  to  retire.  One  of  the  conditions  of  his  re- 
signation was  that  theBoard  Jiould  appoint  Mr.  1). 
C.  Dudley,  who  had  just  resigned  the  superintenden- 
cy  of  the  Kentucky  Fnstitution,  as  his  successor. 
This  the  Board  very  cheerfully  agreed  to  do,  as  they 
had  intended  to  offer  him  the  superintendency,  the 
summer  before,  if  Mrs.  Whitcomb  had  declined  it. 

Mr.  Dudley  entered  upon  his  duties  as  principal 
Nov.  18,  1884.  Though  the  school  was  nominally 
under  dual  government,  it  really  passed  under  a 
single  head  at  this  time,  as  Mrs.'  Whitcomb,  having 
tired  of  the  unsought  honors  that  had  been  thrust 
upon  her,  delegated  all  h(?r  powers  as  superintendent 
to  the  principal.  Though  a  change  of  the  law,  and 
pn)bably  of  the  Board,  was  im|>ending,  everybody 
settled  quietl^'^  down  to  work,  so  that  when  the  con- 
templated change  did  occur,  the  following  April,  the 
new  Board  found  it  necessarj'  to  make  but  few 
changes. 

The  reorganization  of  the  School  in  1885  max- 
well be  considered  a  turning  point  in  its  history. 
The  imperfect  legislation  governing  it  hitherto,  by 
virtue  of  which  it  had  been  under  dual  government, 
had  l)een  ampl}'  proved  to  be  defective  atid  to  bar 
rather  than  to  [)romote  its  progress.  The  best  friends 
of  the  School,  therefore,  rej()iced  when  it  was  known 
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"-^  t""  Deaf  ami  the  Blind  .-, 

Howbert  of  Colorado  si„  •  ' 

'"  h-d  and  proZ^t  :?;■,:'  ,*""■"■  "'''  '"»«er 
■^essful  schools  of  the  sa  "  1        ""*""  *'"'^  ™™«  »"c- 

The  bill  br„ug,i„tr.v.     """"■'"  "'«  East. 
wards  became  a  law  nrov  h1  ,"!J""'''™«'  ^'"'=h  ofter- 
consist   of  fl,e   mrmberltt     h'  '"/  ^"^'"^  »"<'""1 
erms  of  office   .hould    e^Z  al  d",.    ''"""'    -""- 
that  no  more  than  two  TZZ      f'^"'"""^  ""es,  so 
Pomted  at  any  „„«  ti„"e      "f ""'^■•»  ™"'<i   be  ap- 
fat  the  direct  management  .Tf  .,    T   "'""   "l^<="fl«l 
vested  in  a  superintendent     ",,:  **""""'  '"""W  be 
fons  should  add  that  of  I'  Z  """^'"  q«aliHca- 

the  methods  of  tea  ht,°  the   .r""*^"   ''"°""«'S«   »' 
"chooi-room  experience     tL         "':'<""-'=d  by  actual 

""■"inate  his  subordinate  '^'l""""'""''^'"  «"■«  to 
»"biect  to  removal  iZtl^T'  ^"1  ^««  «"*  to  be 
for  cause.  "nnghis  term   of  office  except 

Messrs.  Daniel  Hawks  of  r'T" 
■nan,  of  Idaho  Sprint    H   "\'^"'"=^<'y.  Henry  B„w. 

C-  E.  Noble  and  A    rif;.""  ^i  ''"'*«■••  '"  Denver. 

«f  *'"-eirent,eme„\t:r;"H'  ;"'"f "  '^'-'"*^- 
Bowman  are  s,i„  „„  the  B.ar"  th'  "'""  '''"'' 
Hoard,  consisting  as  it  did  ,,f  .         *"»  ^"  i-iea' 

walks  of  life  and'^eac.  IZ:LZT,  '"""  ""'^  ™""- 
"Phere.  Mr.  Foster  had  ,mc-e  ,!!^  '"  ""'  P^rt'eular 
a  school  for  the  blind  for  e  '  u  '"P«""t™"ent  of 

was,  at  the  ti„,e  „f  his  0^'*',^,  ^'""^'  ^ol.  Bowman 
superintendent  of  pu,  fc'  '  ""i'"'  '.""  -"'-"wake 
^'■•;..ty;  Judge  Hawk  w„s  ,'";,';  f'".  ?««'  Creek 
"f  large  business  intercs '•%""""  «'=""""-''" 
Noble  were  leading  citll"'     f  .r""""-    ^""'*""    ""'l 

Springs,  the  former   ^LTtUe,''  "*^  "'  ^"'"""'o 
'"<■""*"*?  «.  politics      T,  e    f  '"'r'""-'^  "'"I  t'-e  latter 
;«8o  by  the  selection  of  Mr  vT^  '"■«""'"'■"  '"  'M-ril, 
'.nwton    an  Secretary    ,„d   S     If' ?'  •'''•^'"""■t.  Mr. 
"'"•'Rb  Kepuhlica?,    ;,'I1'^'"-  '^.'"''<'  «»  Treasurer, 
'i""  of  Mr.  I'awto       1  :  f^lT'  """  ""■  '"'«  "'-P- 

i>U(\l,'\'     «,U..    1.        .    .  I'vii --       - 
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er  of  the  deaf  in  North  Carolina  and  five  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf,  but 
whose  health  had  forced  him  to  seek  the  congenial 
climate  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Dudley  entered  upon  his  duties  under  ex- 
ceedingly favorable  circumstances.  The  Board  was 
one  that  had  no  personal  favors  to  ask  nor  to  grant; 
the  subordinate  officers,  who  had  become  heartily 
disgusted  with  the  complications,  the  bickerings, 
the  jealousies  that  had  arisen  under  the  old  law, 
lent  their  cheerful  assistance  to  the  building  up  of 
the  School  under  the  new;  while  the  certified  suc- 
cess of  the  superintendent,  in  other  fields,  predispos- 
ed both  the  school  and  the  community  to  bear  pa- 
tiently with  him  while  he  worked  out  the  problem 
of  raising  his  charge  to  a  higher  standatxl. 

This  was  not  so  easy  a  task  as  might   be   imag- 
ined.    Those  who  had  controlled  the  School  in   the 
past  as  a  close  corporation,  filling  the  offices   from 
superintendent  down  to  foreman  of  the  printing  of- 
fice with  members  of  the  family,  bemg  thwarted    in 
their  designs  to  get  a  fresh  hold  upon  the   school, 
did  all  they  could  to  hamper  and  harass  the  superin- 
tendent in  his  work  and,  if  possible,  to  make  his  ad- 
ministration  a   failure.     Secondly,   the   School    had 
been  running  upon  a  short  allowance  of  money  and 
had  not  been  able  to  employ  many  experienced  teach- 
ers;  nor  had  it  had  sufficient  funds  to  provide   suit- 
able quarters  for  the  pupils  or  proper  appliances  for 
their  instruction.     The  Board,   immediately   preced- 
ing this,  were  progressive  men  and  had  done  much 
towards  bettering  these  appliances,  I)ut  much  still 
remained  to  be  done. 

Without  going  further  into  detail,  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  the  opposition,  meeting  only  with  tlis- 
couragement,  finally  gave  up  the  struggle;  while  the 
increase  in  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  State, 
'upon  which  one-fifth  of  a  mill  to  the  dollar  was 
levied  annually  for  the  support  of  the  school,  pro- 
duced a  steady  enlargement  of  income,  thus  provid- 
ing   ways  and  means  for   the  improvement  of    the 
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ceBsity  for  ^„°e  „!^'  ^T'  ^""S-^^^  'he  ne- 

direction  ht^^^.JT"  '"°''''  '""*  "«<"*    '■•    'his 
a.rect.on,  but  without  any  immediate  result. 

cessarT  for  M  "T'^^^  '"  health,  it  now  became  ne- 

solution,  by  the  Board,  rpTtt  tendtr  "n^oTbTs  ^^l 
8  gnation,  show  in  what  regard  he  was  hHH   ««  h 
also  the  fact  that  aft^..  o  .  '  ^®  *^***^® 

he  received  H,^  .   ^^^'  '  ^^**  ^"^  recuperation 

.nst::eTef  **^^^PP«-*--ttohis  P^^"*  P^-tion 

InaSorhk^hL^ayte^dS  «*  this 

office  on  account  of  Lrions  ,?»,.•  ^^^^""tion  of  that 
whereas  we,  the  truat^Pal^nV  P^^y^ical  disabilities,  and 
State  and  to  Ihe  «nfSn?te  chnft''*  ^""I  ?^'  ^""^«  *«  t^i 
education  and  welfa?e  are  comm  tfjd'i^'**  ^^^  ^*^*«  ^^^^^^ 
the  cause  that  has  led  to  thi^'^fil*"""'''^^*-^' regretting 
necessity  of  relief  for  SuperintenHl^^*  and  recognizing-  the  . 
urgent  need  of  close  personaf  f»?  *-^"*^^^y'  «"<!  also  the 
tion,  have  accepted  the  resiinat1orrH''i?".^  *h^  !"««*«- 
appreciation  ofhis  se^vSsfJherefo??^  *^^'*'^  *°  record  our 

had1ri7re\I^a^nSirre!Tar^"S  "'^«  '-titution  has 
and  successful  management^  thrfn'  •'«Il»P'-ehen8ive,  just 
trial  departments  due^e^llonm^nf  '*"^^*i.""'i'  «"d  »"^»«- 
home  features  of  the  lSt,vJf«^  ?*  f"^  ^^^  domestic  and 
«Tee  that  no  criti^fsmf  h"^'**"  i°«t«"«8:  <=are  to  that  de- 

pupUsemployees^^oV^Trten'dTofThTlnSitSJio*;""^ 

and»,t  Jrt!,««£XVtr^t?.^^^  T  T^'^  ^^ 
accomplished.  ^^uaiey  for  this  valuable  work 

his  SmTl^^oJrl'ifmTst'sy^^^^^^^^  t?  ''-'•  ^^"dley  and 

"lost  earnest  wish  Sat  h  JmSJ  8oo„  .11?  ««!"»-«^  them  of  our 
strength,  and  continued  uZti?\Jll^^  restored  to  health, 
fession.  Sitn^^H^        i?^^^    *Il   h»«   chosen  prol 

Mgned:       Hem«  R.  Foster 

Henry  Bowman, 
Andrew  l..  Lawton. 
Wm.  K.  Wilder. 
„  I>ANiEL  Hawks. 

netent  hr"""*"'''  ^"""^'^  ^"'  «  gentleman  at  hand  com- 
petent in  every  particular  to  fill  the  vacancy      At  the 

tendent  had  recommended,  for  the  first  place  in  th*^ 
„„,..„„,,„,,,„,    ^>"'  the  suggestion  that  if  his  own 
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health  shouM  foil,  as  seemed  probable,  it  would  be 
well  to  have  some  one  on  the  ground  to  succeed  him. 
The  Board,  seeing  the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement, 
promptly  made  the  appointment. 

Mr.  Ray  had  had  ten  years'  experience  in  teaching 
the  deaf  in  the  North  Carolina  School,  in  which  the 
blind  and  deaf  ar-  conihin*-'!  as  in  this  school,  and 
hence  was  bette  for  the  place  than  if  his  train- 

ihg  had  occurred  school  exclusively  for  one  class 

ortheother.     He  alsocombined  with  this  qualitication 
those  no  less  essential  qualities  of  patient  persistence, 
devotion  to  his  chosen  profession,  and  robust  physical 
health.     Entering  upon  his  duties  in  Sept.  1887  he  had 
ample  time  to  familiarize  himself  with  hi?  surround- 
ings before  being  called  to  the  superintendency,  De- 
cember l.'^th  following.     Neither  the  Board  nor  the 
superintendent  had  been  idle  during  the  three  years 
preceding  this  change  and  as  a  consequence  the  new 
superintendent  found  the  outook  altogether  hopeful. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  no  sinecure  that  he  hat!  takeii 
upon  himself.     There  were  pupils  to  hunt  up  in  the 
dark  corners  of  the  state;  there  were  buildings   to 
erect  for  their  better  housing  and  training;  there  was 
a  corps  of  teachers  to  gather,  by  the  selection  of  the 
best  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  older  schools. 
All    these  things  stand,  today,  accomplished    facts. 
When  Mr.  Ray  assumed  control  there  were  (50  pupils 
in    attendance;  now  th^re  are  180.     There  was    one 
building  105x70  feet  used  for  all  purposes  except  the 
shops.     Now,  besides  this  building,  which  has  been 
enlarged  to  double  its  former  dimensions,  there  is  a 
magnificent  school  building  CMx2m  feet  and  a  Girls' 
Dormitory  45x98  feet  both  built  of  stone,  in  very  hand- 
some style,  and  all  heated  by  steam  and  Hgbted  by 
electricity,  also  a  hospital  with  all  mo(K  m  conveti- 
iences.     A  steam  laundry  has  supplanted  stationery 
wash  tubs  and  the  mechanical  branches  have  been 
rendered    more  effective,  especially  as  regards    the 
blind.     The  money  to  make  these  improvements  has. 
of  course,  oeen  given  by  the  state;  but  much  work 
had  to  be  done  before  the  appropriations  were  made, 
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t  "nil*;"™"'  "*  ""'  ""*"™"^  '•-"'  "P""  t"e  -peri... 
„„  ^".""^  uninitiated  it  may  seem  a  small  matter  t„ 

TeZnlv  r™-     '"  ""  "'"'"'^  ■■""  B.«.kinglr>a 
tne  supply  seems  greater  than  the  .lemnn.1      It  i, 

not  so  .„  this  profession.    True  there  are  ma  ,y  who 

Zi  The  "^  I  """":  *"'  "'  '^"''  '"  "•«'"=  the  effort" 
but  the  work  requires  so  much  more  of  character 

ewrar"":'  V"  "■•^'^  '-'"-«  that  c„mparat™et 
eTuv  fine  tea  h^         """""'■     '^"^  ''-"''  ^'"^  ''«°™^ 
■  n  some  of  the  larger  school  of  the  East,  and  ore  hard 
to    move    to    the    West.     Circumstances,    however 
chrrstch  ""•"':;"  "'""'  "'■'•'  *'■"  ^-'  "'  th-e 
ference  or  need  of  a  better  climatui  and  Mr.  Kay  has 
been  qn.ck  to  see  and  as  quick  to  sei^  the  oppor 
tun.ty  to  .mprove  the  grade  of  his  instructors.     A    a 
onsequence  ,t  may  be  safely  said  that  no  sch.K,l  i^ 
the  country  can  boast  of  a  .nore  .levoted,  more  cm 
petent,  more  enthusiastic  corps   of   tea  hers    tZ. 
have  been  obtained  for  this  School. 

Whatever  is  here  said  of  Mr.  Ray  reflects  en>,^l 
rredThrilb'^  Bo.-d  Which  has,  asir  as^plX 
shared  the  labor  w.th  him,  and  in  all  cases  has  stood 
by  h,m  nobly  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  efficiency 

with'their-  ,^r  f"  '""'"«  '^-^  "'""-'"" 
with  the  schoo  ,  they  have  exhibited  a  continued  and 

l.vely  ,n  erest  in  its  affairs  and  have  done   much 

contr-bute  to  its  success.     It  is  thought  that  the  „ 

propnat,.,,,  of  $40,000  before  mentioned  will  be  m a   e 

«^ose  of  l,ke  character  throughout  the  whole  country, 
both  as  regards  teachers  and  tools.  It  requires  m 
prophet  to  fortell  that  the  Colorado  .Scho,^  ^r  t  e 
Deaf  and  Bhnd  (which  title  we  soon  hope  to  assu.  ,e 
official  y)  ,s  destined  to  a  glorious  career;  for  give,' 
earnest  and  competent  men  and  won.en,  devote."" 

rtsuU  of  high  ach.evement  is  sure  to  follow 

...at  the  future  historian  may  institute  acorn- 
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parison  the  following  Htatemeiit  of  the  present  coti- 
diti'Mi  of  the  Sch«)oi  may  be  permitted.  The  deaf- 
tr.  .ce  departmetit  iH  organized  into  six  regular  clasHeH 
one  of  which  is  an  aural  class.  There  is,  besides,  an 
articulation  class  for  snch  pupils  as  may  be  benetit- 
ted,  an  art  class,  and  a  kindergarten.  The  blind  de- 
partment is  organized  into  three  classses  and,  has, 
in  addition,  a  music  class  to  which  those  who  are 
eligible  are  admitted.  Both  the  deaf  and  blind 
have  a  literary  society.  The  deaf  boys  are  taught 
carpetry  and  printing;  the  blind  boys,  mattress  mak- 
ing and  broom-making;  both  the  deaf  and  blind  girls, 
sewing,  fancy-work  and  housework. 

The  Course  of  the  Instruction  for  the  deaf  is  cal- 
culated to  prepare  them  for  admission  into  the  Pre- 
paratory Department  of  the  Deaf-Mute  College  at 
Washington. 

By  reference  to  this  Course  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  Colorado  School,  though  small,  is  well  organiz- 
ed and  is  accomplishing  a  work  which  compares 
favorably  with  those  older  and  larger.  And  yet  we 
"count  not  ourselves  to  have  attained"  but  press 
forward  toward  still  greater  results,  ever  recogniz- 
ing the  truth  of  our  State  motto,  "Nil  Sine  Numine." 


«c/ioo/  (ar  the  Deaf  and  the  Bliml. 
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col^rsk  of  study. 

I^nAF  DEPARTMENT: 

'  p"^JiAe»:;„i';;;r",;;™;,'''  "■'"•■•"•  "-"f" « »,,„  ,he 

r  A  \rn  Second  VeHr: 

^^"^1^^:;?:^^:^  >•    continue 

to  ori^rinal  luiiFUaSe  from  or^^frl-       ''''*"•"'  ?"««"'•    J-ead 
and  in  their  ImS    As  «n      if"*'''*' "Vt^i^*"  of  Hchool 

direct  mlotatio^infi„U^ve„diu"««f'^^"7'i•    'T^'"'^*' 
verbs,  journal  writing-  Potential   forma  of 

'-''llt'i^^^^-^r.cuc.  on  movement  and  formation  of 

T  .  »,  Third  Vear: 

LANGUAGK.-American    Asylum    Series     x\o    2 
^!;'i!"J?' ..^«""""?J-.    Ori^fnal    senteSces^and 


anTaKswer'r  r*^  ''"^^''^^^^     Jour-n^aiwHtTns^; 
PFVMVM™r.      ^'■^'"'""ticHl  symbols.         '^ 

"...Itipllctlo.^    cfmcreteworl!:""""'    ""•"■•''<^'i''n 


Action 

writinjr 

Questions 


and 


T  A  Mr>TT  A  ^  Fourth  Year: 

^^y'^SS'''^^^^^'^^'  No.  3.  Journal 
words  and  phrases  "  Grmnn,nf,V?i'"  "^i^'V"^'  Pictures, 
and  answers  Grammatical  symbols.    (Juestions 

ISmmc''\?^^^-'^^"^V"'"  '^''^^  -^^*-^-  -"tinned. 
LanS'^'&obS^  «t  ^^r"'"«  «-rcises 

Book  used  as  ffuide.  ^^  ^^'    *'"'^*''^'''    "'troduced. 

Fifth   Year- 
^^'^y-^;;:^''^^^::^   series,    no.  4.     Tournal 

words,  pfctures  aS  phra^ses     Onelf  •^^'*'   '""V   "'''t'"""^' 
Grammatical  symbols  Uuestions  and  answers. 

PFN^^XSHlVr  *'^^^"«t^t"tion  founds  and  the  city. 
AmrnmiC~S''-^'''''''f^  '""^  ^**"^'-  ^'••t»"ff.  continued. 

^''^VromVsc.VcJurex^;^;^^^^^^  ^  Compound   Num- 

judgment.  ex.imples    introduced,    involving- 

J'..<x„^.\G.~  First  lessonti  in  drawing-. 
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Sixth    rcur:  , 

LANGUAGK.  "TnIkH  and  StorioH."  Jotirmil  nitd  Hjory 
writing:.  Orig^inul  fx«'RMM««H  fnmj  aclicuiH,  wohIm,  pir- 
turcM  iiiicl  pJiruHt'H.  DtHc-riptiofi  «)f  object h.  (JiU'HtionH 
and  anHwtTH.    (fraiiiniHticul  HymbulH. 

GEOGRAPHY.     Moiitt-ithM  Manual.  , 

PKNMANSHII'.     U'iWr  writin/f. 

ARITHMKTIC.     Primary  Aritlunetic,  conipli-ti-d. 

1)RA\VI\(;.     DrawiuK"  IfHwons,  cuntiniiod. 

Svvonth  Y'our: 

^^^  n'^-^^ii^u  **'■  7^*''"""*'^  ""'***  "^  HiHlory."  and  Hiirix-r'H 
1  hird  Koador.  Original  ronipoHitioiiH,  «'mht»dyinji^  difli- 
ciilt  couHtruotioiiH  Heifctod  from  trxt  hookw.  Journal 
and  Htory  writing.  gucHtionw  and  auHwerH.  Grannna- 
lu'al  syinholH. 

HISTORY.  HiHtory  of  the  United  Sta ten,  prepared  t.y  the 
teacher.     Foster'n  "Story  of  the  Gt.wpel." 

GKOGRAI'lfY.     BarneH'  Complete  (k'ojrraphy.  to  paire  («> 

PKNMANSiflF.     Letter  writinjf. 

ARITHMKTIC.  -Felter's  Arithmetic,  to  pa^n-  112. 

DRAVVIN^.  -Drawing'  K'««ona,  continued. 

I'Utrlith    rear: 

LANGUAGK.-Readinjf  leHHouH  from  Harper'w  Fourth 
Keader,  and  deacriptioiiH.  Oriftiiud  compoHitiouH  from 
HUbjectH  aHHi^^ned.  Jomnal  ami  Htory  writini.-.  Letter 
wntui^^.  KxerciseH  from  difUhiilt  eonHtnietions  in  text 
bookH.     Granunatical  HymbolH. 

HISTORY  BarneH'  Brief  Hintory  of  the  United  Statew. 
FoHter'.s  "Story  of  tlie  Bible." 

PPIYSIOLOGY.  -BlaiHden'rt  "Our  Bodies  and  How  We 
Live,"  to   pa^e  17(5. 

GKOGRAPHY.     Barne.s'   Complete  Geofrrai)hv,  completed. 

ARITHMKTIC.     Felter'H  Aritlunetic.  to  pajje  2(K). 

DRAWING.-  pra winy  Icshouh.  continued,  and  water  colorH 
introduced. 

Ninth   y\'ur: 
LANGUAGE.-  Reading-  le.sHon.'A  and  definitions.     Comiio.'^i- 
tiotiH  upon  aHHiyned  wubjectH.     Story  and  letter  writinu" 
Sentences  upon  diflHcult  constructiouH  in  text  bookn. 
HISTORY.     Peter  Parley's  ITiiiverHal  HiHtoiy,  to  paire  Z^H 
PHYSIOLOGY.     Blai8<leirs  "Our    Bodies     and     How     We 
Live,"  completed. 

ARITHMETIC.     Felter's  Arithmetic,  to  pa«e  314. 
GRAMMAR.-  Swinton'H  Lanouajre  LtHHonn,  to  |>aj>e  (X). 
DRAWING.  -Drawing  and  water  colors,  continued. 

Tenth   year: 
LANGUAGE.     Letter  and  story  writiuff.    Original  compos- 

»/'""«  .f*""'"   asHiM-ned    subject-s.     Reading    lessons    am! 

dehnitions.     Sentences   from    difficult   constructions   in 

text  fjooks.     Supplementary  reading-. 

HISTORY.-Peter  Parley's  Universal   History,  to   pace  .T.-)8 
Henr  "viH  '"'''''''''■•     "^''''rd's    History    of    Knghmd.    to' 
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Kin."  «,„|  Stoo  '^  ZuolM  l'J"'"'^^V'i'"<'^H  and  th.Wr   Wild 
n.wm^„„„  p«.„t.„^,  „i,  ^.,,,^^^^  iatroduced. 
I  ivrrr.  ^lerenth   rear: 

H/S  "''*'"""  '"**'''*  """»k«         '-^^'••^•'H^Hrn.,,,  dimcult 

Htieh  HH  will  UHO  it  '       '^^*^'"'^^«'''-     »<><>k-k,-."pi„«-,     for 

IHMWlNf.     Drawing,  and  painting. 
IANrTr\/-u-      13  ''^"■i'lfth   your: 

("FOf'WAP  ■^        "»>w  Plants  Grow" 

'^^^^^^i^^^x::;^:^-'^ y.co,„„„.,..„. 

HI.tND  DEPAKT.VHNT. 
}'rhm,ry  (IrMlc-Thrv,.-  Je«™. 

J'IN'K  Keadiv,;      Thr  ^"PplenuM.tary  reading. 

We.JStn"''*'-    ''"'^"•"^  •''"^'  third  yearn;   throu^.h   Second 
I'o.XT  \V,.,TIXG.--  Second  and  third  yearn. 

InternwHiotc  Grmtc-^  Three  years- 
AHrrHMKTKV  Through  Denon.inate  Number.;  Rav'H   Prac- 

rl^^MM?"''.: '•'"'■''^  y^'''^'  "■'''•"-«'  Series 
''Te:;.^^;.:'^"'--'  ^--«^    Metcalfe  and  ftri^-ht'.   r.an.na.. 

Spklt  rv«      Thr^.     "»^e  3  cars,  letter  writini--. 

Three  years;  Reed  and  Kello«g-H  Word  Book.    , 


(i'> 
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Grammar  Grade— Three  Veiirs: 

Arithmetic— Three    years;    Ray's    Practical    Arithmetic, 
completed. 

United  States  History.— First  two  years;  Barnes'. 

Grammar.— First  two  years;  Harvey's  vSeries. 

Geography.— First  year;  Barnes'  Complete. 

Reaihng.— Three  years;  Supplementary. 

Writing.— Three  years;    from  dictation;  original   composi- 
tions. 

Etymology.— Second  year. 

General  History.— Third  year;  Anderson's. 

Elementary  Science.— Third  year;  Easy  Lessons. 

English  and  American  Literature.— Third  year.    Shaw's. 

Type-writing.— Three  years. 

High  School  Grade— Three  years: 

Algebra.— First  two  years;  Robinson's. 

General  History.  -First  year;  Anderson's.    **    | 

Zoology.— First  year;  Steele's. 

Physical  Geography.— First  year;  Maury's;  Houston's. 

Botany.— ©ne-half  second  year;  Gray's  "How  Plants  Grow." 

Geology.— One-half  second  year;  Dana's  Geolog^ical  Stories. 

Chemistry. -One-half  second  year;  Steele's. 

Physiology.— One-half  second  year;  "Our  Bodies  and  How 
We  Live. 

Physics.— Second  year;  Rolfe  and  Young;'s. 
Civil  Government.- Second  year;  Fiske's. 

Braille  Point  Reading  and  Writing.— Second  and  third 

yen  rs, 

GEOMETRY.-Third  year;  Well's  Plane  Geometry. 

Political  FicoNOMV.-Third  year;  Perry's  Introduction. 

Mental  Philosophy.— Third  year;  Loomis'. 

Moral  PniLOSOPHY.-Third  year;  Supplementary  reading:. 

Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Higher  English.— Third  year;  Hill's 

Recitations    and    Compositions.— Throujrh    the  '  whole 
course. 

Music— Vocal     and    Instrumental   Music   throughout  the 
course.  '"' 


■Publications: 
"The  Deaf-Mute  Index,"  January  31, 187o-September  1, 1889. 

"The  Colorado  Index,"  September  1,  1889, 

Course  of  Study  for  the  Deaf,  September  1,  1889. 
Course  of  study  for  the  Blind,  January  1,  1893. 
Biennial  Report  of  the  School,  January  1,  1893. 
History  of  the  School,  March  1   '893. 
Proceedings  of  Superintendeni«'  Conference,  1893. 
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VrJenl  ^"""^  """""'  '^P"'  «■  '^^  wUh   7   pupUs 


SESSION, 

1874-75 
1875-70 
1870-77 

1877-78 
187g-79 
1879-80 
1880-81  • 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-80 
188(3-87 
"  1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
18f)()-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 


TOTAL   ENROLLED) 

TO   DATE  I  NEW 


PUPILS. 


13 

20 

24 

29 

34 

40 

49 

55 

04 

71 

74 

81 

80 

90 

109 

131 

142 

159 

180 


13 
7 
4 
5 
5 
0 
9 
() 
9 
7 
3 
7 
5 
4 

19 

22 

11 

17 

21 


Wirif/  Department 


1883-84 

1884-85 

1885-80 

1880-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

18}K)  91 

1891-92 

1892-93 


10 
10 
19 
20 

IS 
28 
33 
42 
48 
47 


10 

12 

23 

26 

27 

37 

45 

58 

69 

77 


10 
2 

11 
3 
1 

10 

8 
13 
11 

8 


Knrollmenttodate— (Ifnif  i«n   i  i-     .  ^^ 
Of  the  180  deaf  child  e      47    '         V''  ^^=  '''''"''  '^''*- 
known.  21;  becamedea    at  it!  ":"?"•■"  '"•''  "'- 

,        .  «.«>'>,  at  10,  or    under     !'>•    .>f    i-. 

""<Ier,  2:  over  15,  2.  "'  "tr,    i^,    at    lo,   «r 
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Societies  ■• 
Pike's  Peak  Literary,  E.  C.  Campbell,  President,  Septetn- 
)ber,  1885— June,  1888. 

Temperance  Society,  E.  C.  Campbell,  President,  Septem- 
ber, 1886— June  1888. 

En  Avant  Literary,  Ors:anized  by  John  E.  Ray,  Superin- 
tendent,  October  1,  1891.     Officers  January  1.  1803,  John   E 
Ray,  Moderator;  G.  W.  Veditz,  President;  Sadie  M.   Younff 
Vice-President;    Bessie  Bij?ler,    Secretary;    Maffffie  Turner 
Treasurer;  J.  A.  Tilling-hast,  Critic.  ' 

Causes  of  Deafriess: 
Congenital,  47;  Unknown,  22:  Scarlet  Fever,  17;  Spinal  Men- 
ingitis, 16;  Cold,  11;  Brain  Fever,  9;  Eruption,  7;  Typhoid  Fe- 
ver, 6;  Whooping  Cough,  6;  Measles, 6;  Catarrh.  5;  Teething  4- 
Fall  4;  Spasms,  3;  Pneumonia,  3;  Fever,  3;  Diphtheria,  3;  Scar- 
let Fever  and  Meningitis,  2;  Paralysis,  1;  Throat  Disease,  '-. 
Sunstroke,  1;  Muscular  Rheumatism,  1;  Diphtheria  and  Men- 
ingitis, 1;  Impure  blood,  1. 

Places  of  Birth. 

«  ri"  ^?*°i^'^°  ^^'  '^'"'^n«w"  30;  Illinois  11;  Kansas  10;  Iowa 
8;  Ohio  o;  Missouri  5;  Utah  5;  New  York  4;  England  3-  Ne- 
braska 3;  Minnesota  3;  Wisconsin  3;  Pennsylvania  3;  Den- 
mark 3;  Scotland  2;  Indiana  2;  Wyoming  2;  Kentucky  2;  Texas 
2;  Michigan  1;  Norway  1;  Mississippi  i;  Florida  1;  Canada  1- 
Sweden  1;  Prussia  1;  New  Mexico  1;  Georgia  1. 

Of  the  77  blind  children  enrolled,  11  were  born  blind;  un- 

under,  16;  at  10,  or  under,  10;  at  15.  or  under,  a;  over  15,  8. 
Causes  of  Bliticluess. 
CongenHal  11:  Unknown  10;  Intlamm'ation  11;  Small  Pox  (5- 
Measles  5;  Cold  5;  Spinal  Meningitis  4;  Scarlet  Fever  2-  P<,w-' 
der    Explosmn  2;  Fall  2;  Scrofula  2;  Scissors  Cut  2;    Ashes 

P  tri"*  u  -^'''  T-^  ''  ^'-  ''^*"^' '''''''''  '■'  ^^-^^  1;  Lifting  1; 
Pitch  Fork  stuck  m  1;  Snow  blind  1;  Struck  by  snow  balT  1* 

Stuck  fork  ,n  1;  Knife  cut  1;  Glass  cut  1;  Bone  cut  1,  Atrophy' 
1,  Stigmatism  1;  Spinal  Fever  1;  Medicine  1. 

Places  of  Birth. 
In  Colorado  22;  Ohio  8;  Kansas  7;  unknown  0;  Indiana  4- 
Missouri     4;     Iowa  4;   Illi„„iH  2;    Nebraska  2;  V^^omiiig  2-' 
Scotland  2;  Mississippi  1;  Wales  1;  Pennsylvania  1;  New  Mexl 

f1  :nuM    f:'f'"T\'''  ^'•"^"'•«"'  »;  Michigan  1;  Canada  1; 
England  1;  Idaho  1;  Utah  1;  Sweden  1;  Denmark  1. 

Kinship. 

The  parents  of  six  of  our  deaf  pupils  were  related  before 
marriage  One  child  has  deaf  parents.  Twenty-six  hav. 
some  deaf  relatives. 

Not  one  of  the  blind  pupils  has  blind  parents.    Eight  of 
them  have  blind  relatives. 


The   Chicago  Day-Schools   for  the 

Deaf, 


CHICAGO,  II.I.INOIS, 

1875-1893. 


Bv   LAWRENCE  O.  VAUGHT,  M.  A., 

Principal  of  the  Schools. 
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SHORT    SKETCH 


OF  THB 


^Ijicago  Day  gcljools  for  llje  Deaf. 


18ro-1803. 


In  September,  1870  Mr   Da^nW  r- 

a  schoo,  ,0.  .He '".  Jc/J^r  1^,^^:^:--^ 

Street  PH,„ar,  Schoo,  bu„di„,,  on  Nort     Oa  .  St':  t^ 
To  support  It  a  tuition  fee  was  char«,l      TK     r> 
the  method  of  instruction.     Twi  e^n  a  *" 

little  school  moved.     The  trr.alfire         »       """  "''  ""= 
removed  it  that  Mr  r         k  "^'  '°  -=««'"ally 

work  i„  Chicago.  ""'"^^  '''•'''  '°  ^■^  "P  '^e 

.     Learning  this,  Mr.  P.  A.  Emery,  in  Mav  .87.  ^ 
up  a  petition  to  the  Board  of  Educat  „„      «       V' 
right  of  the  deaf  to  h       /   •=•""""""  netting  forth  the 

-K-ing  that  a ti  ^:;;  ::rf ,?::  '^^'^  '■°"'-  --^ 

This  was  ordered,  and  in  January   ..rcr"'!""- 

School  for  the  Deaf  „,  T'-  '"S°  ^'^ 

Van  R„„„  =.    !''  was  opened  .n  a  rented  building  on 

..  _...„,,  occup.ed  by  the  Jones  School  during 


the  rebuilding  of  the  building  for  this  district.  Mr. 
Eijiery,  to  whose  efforts  the  school  owed  its  existence, 
was  made  Principal.  During  the  first  year  twenty  pupils 
were  enrolled 

In  May,  1875,  the  State  Legislature,  in  place  of  a  bill 
for  a  Northern  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  passed  an 
act  appropriating  $15,000  for  the  support  of  the  school. 
Each  of  the  three  following   Legislatures   appropriated 
$5,000  for  the  same  purpose.     State  aid  was  discontinued 
in  1887.     On  the  question  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
school,  two  reports  were  presented  to  the  Board  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee;  the  minority  report,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.   Ferd.  W.  Peck,  was  adopted.      Its  general  tone  is 
shown  by  the  following  paragraph:  "I  also  believe  that 
the  legal  authority  is  ample  to  not  only  justify  this  Board 
in  maintaining  these  deaf-mute  schools,  but  the  law  as 
expounded  by  the  highest  legal  authority,  seems  to  com- 
pel this  Board,  within  reasonable  bounds,   to  maintain 
them  as  long  as  there  are  children  within  the  school  age 
resident  within  its  jurisdiction." 

The  schools  have  since  been  considered  simply  a 
part  of  the  common  school  system  of  Chicago,  and  have 
been  supported  entirely  by  the  city. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1891-92,  Mr.  Emery 
after  seventeen  years  of  service,  resigned  his  position  as 
Superintendent.  Mr.  Lawrence  O.  Vaught,  Normal  Fel- 
low in  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College,  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

There  are  now  (January,  1893,)  four  schools  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  45.  This 
number  should  and  will  be  largely  increased.  Systematic 
efforts  are  being  made  to  find  deaf  children  living  in  the 


plenty  of  pa.ien.  work  .o  bring  them  .„  '""'  '"" 

he  following  constitute  the  teaching  force  • 

Lawrence  O.  Vaught,  Z'^W,),^/. 
^nihp  A.  Emerv  t 

Grace  Emery    '■  -es  E.  Gallaher, 

Mary  Griswo'ld,  ^  "'  "L^r^""""' 

fc-Ilery  W.  Heiss. 

n   K^r''^  "''"''°"  '^°"'^   b^  "'-de  of  the   Pas  a  P., 
Club,  Mr.  G.  T.  Dougherty,  President  •  Mr  O   H   R 
burg,  Secretarv      TU^  ^  '"■ '  ^^^r.  u.  H.  Regens- 

in  the  schol  "'''"""'  "'  '^'''"^  «--'  -'e,est 

Lawrence  O.  Vaught 
Pn„cifai  of  Chicago  Deaf. Mute  Day  Schools. 
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The  Central  New  York  Institution 
for  Deaf- Mutes, 


ROME,   NEW    YORK, 


1875-1893- 


Bv  EDWARD  BEVERLY  NELSON, 


B.A., 


^"'"'t'"' of  f'^e  („,,i,„„;„_ 


-CX 


THE  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF 

MUTES. 


Facta  Relating  to  the  Orffnnization. 

we^e'lakln  inlh  *"""'  the  organization  of  tluH  Inntitution 

theW    1   .,""""'' "^  1«74;    eight  monthH  afterward 

he  laHt  obstacle  wan  Hurmounted,  and  on  the  22d  of  M^h 

1875    the  initml    building,  a  hired  house,  No.  107  Mad Lon 

called  the  first  LJe'Lal'ZV^^^^^^^^ 

(a  deaf-mute)  as  principal  and  F.  L.  Seliney  as  instructor  both 
o  whom,  ,n  connection  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ga  ^  ul  t  iZ 
been  the  original  movers  in  the  enterprise 

On  September  1,  187(5,  Edward  Beverly  Nelson   R   A    „ 
sumed  the  principalship,  a  position  he  still  Lfup  e    a-Ut  th^e 
close  of  the  second  year-  the  pupilage  was  one  humlredld  ten 

n. 

Erection  of  liuildings. 
Gradually  all  the  buildings  surrounding  No.  107  Madison 

tririi  mf  ';;■  rT--  -^  accomodation,  u:^: 

tile  all  of  1877,  with  the  frame  school-house  built  bv  the 
Institution  in  the  preceding  summer,  the  number  was  nin.  L 
December  1875,  a  plot  of  land,  about  6^  acres,  further  up  on 
MadiHon  street  was  given  the  Institution  by  the  late  Edward 
Huntington,  J.  B.  Jervis,  and  B.  N.  Huntington,  and  i  i  18  8 
ground  was  broken  for  the  ^Hrst  of  a  cluster  c  f  perln^It 

this  building  was  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1879  by  the  youngest 
of  the  pupils.  Owing  to  the  constant  increase  of  pupilage  £ 
-hef  was  obtained  by  this  addition,U  room,  so  ano  hefbu  M- 

ne^:  ^f  f88  r^^^^^  """  ''^/"*'  ^'^^  ^'"^^'"^"-'^  ^  *'-  -  - 

881      4,      .  T»    T  '''^'^  '"^'  "^^"P'^^^y  ^--^"g  '^^  fall  of 
1H81.     About  this  time  there  was  also   erected  n  tw-^-^^^..^ 
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frame  houHe,  known  hh  tho  Hliop  buildin^r.  The  wl.ole  of  the 
firHt  Hoor  waa  dovottHl  to  tlie  uho  of  th.-  l.oyH  during  the  houiH 
of  Btudy,  and  thi  upper  «,„„•  to  HhopH.  A  hiundry  buihling 
was  also  erected,  and  finally  the  large  frame  school-building, 
erected  on  rented  grounds  during  the  summer  »yf  1877,  was 
moved  up  to  our  own  grounds.  We  were  thus  able  to  get  rid 
of  all  our  rented  buildings  with  the  exception  of  one  house, 
near  the  Institution  buiMings,  which  was  used  as  a  hospital. 

In  18H7,  through  the  beneficence  of  the  legislature  of  New 
York  .State,  an  approjjriation  was  granted  this  Institution  of 
.|4(),()()(»  for  the  ereiition  of  a  main  central  building,  a  hospital, 
a  boiler-house,  and  principal's  residence.  On  the  seventh  day 
of  January,  1890,  the  main  central  building  was  completed 
and  occupied  for  the  first  time.  This  same  building  ccmtained 
the  Educational  Department,  which  had  been  scattered  all 
over  the  property;  the  (Culinary  Department,  which  before 
had  been  jjartly  in  one  and  partly  in  another  building,  and  the 
pnncipal's  private  office,  the  public  office,  reception-room,  and 
library.  The  other  buildings  provided  for  by  the  appropria- 
tion were  finished  in  due  time  and  occupied,  thus  concentrat- 
ing the  work  and  leading  to  great  su<!cesH. 
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III. 

Increase  in  the  Number  of  Pupila. 

On    the   30th  of  September,  1875,   there  had  been  an  in- 
crease of  3  pupils ;  on  tho  same  day  of  the  month  in  1876,  the 
increase  had  been  33  ;  in  1877,  32;  1878,  31 ;  1879,  22  •  1880 
23;  1881,  10;  1882,  14;  1883,  14;  1884,  13;  1885,  16;  W 
16;  1887,15;  1888,17;  1889,8;  1890,12;  1891,22;  1892  \1 


B.  J.  ] 
John  ( 


Euwak: 


IV. 

Method  of  Instruction. 

The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  Institution  is  the 
one  known  as  the  "combined  method,"  giving  each  pupil  an 
opportunity  of  receiving  instruction  through  signs,  through 
dactylology  or  speUing,  and,  if  his  vocal  powers  be  good, 
through  articulation.  As  intellectual  abilities  in  scholars  vary, 
so  is  the  work  rendered  difficult,  and  even  special  attention  to 
the  individual  does  not  always  bring  the  8ucces.s  it  might  well 
claim.     There  are  various  methods  of  securing  the  attention 
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t'.at  our  ,..t  ......avo™  :    ■  ai    1"  •"^'""'  "■""  "  ■"«"«'<' 


V. 

List  of  Board  of  TnitNTw^^  t„. 

"•  J.  JiEACH, 

J^«--  W.  J  p.  KiNOHr,Ev,  '  ) 
Itev.  Thomah  Gat.laudet,  f 
John  G.  BrHSELL, 

"  .   U.  HUNTINOTON, 

E.  L.  Stevenh, 

A.  p.   TULLEH, 

Edwahd  Comhtock, 
Jameh  H.  Seakles, 

A.    C    Ke88INgER. 

Executive  (Committee. 
B-  J.  Beach  (ex  officio),  t)  p  i.r  „ 

John  G.  Bissell,  f  ^^  ^^"^*««' 

ALFRED  EtHRIDOE, 

i^ii>WARi)  Comhtock. 

liuUcUng   Committee. 

Edward  Comhtock,  W  p   xt 

vv.  tt.  Huntington, 
James  Elweij,. 


I'residtnt. 

•      •      •        Viee-PresidentH. 

Secretary  and  Treaanrer 
W.  W.  Wardwell, 
Jameh  Elwell, 
Alfred  Ethridue, 
Thomah  H.  Stryker, 
D-  P.  McHaro, 


Teachers  and  EMi'LovEEs. 

Mducational  Department 
Edward  Beverly  Nelson,  B.  A., 

Fort  Lewis  Seliney, 

Wm.  M.  Chamberlain, 

Lewis  N.  Benedict, 

Albert  P.  Knkjht, 
Ella  M.  Holliday, 


Bessie  I]ddy, 
E.  B.  Nelson. 


I^Hncipal. 
Jonathan  H.  Eddy, 
Thomas  H.  Jewell, 
J.  I]dwin  Story, 
Stiles  Woodworth. 
In  Charge  of  Articulation 


,      ,  ii-  "/   •"  ''ii^Kianon, 

Assistant  Teacher  of  Articulation. 


Domestic  Department. 


i  'rincipal. 


The  Central  New  York  fnstitution. 


Matron. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Griffin. 

Assii^tant  Matrons  in  Charge  of  Girls. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Jones,  Miss  Nellie  Roberts. 

Assistant  Matrons  in  Charge  of  Younger  Boys. 
Mrs.  Ida  Thomas,  '    Mrs.  JEllen  W.  Jones. 

iSewing  Matron. 
Miss  Emma  A.  Lough. 

Housekeeper. 
Miss  Nellie  Scott. 

Accountant. 
F.    L.    Seliney. 

Nurse. 
Mrs.  Louisa  Hubbard. 

'  Attending  Physician. 

Thomas   M.  Flandrau,  M.  D. 


Foremen  and  Instructors  in  Industrial  Classes. 

r  Classes  in  Carpeutry. 
W.   M.   Chamberlain,         .         .  j  Classes  in  Glai.ing. 

'  Classes  in  Shoemakinf>-. 
Theo.  I.  LouNSBURY.      .         .         .         Classes  in  Printing. 
Emma  C.  Lough,         .         .         .  Classes  in  Sewing. 

Mary  A.  Grifiin,  .         .         .         Classes  in  Housework. 


William  D.  Davis, 
Roger  McGrath, 
Cora  A.  Shutts, 
FfiANKiE  K.  Day, 


Supertmors  and  Attendants. 


.     Li  charge  of  older  l)oys. 

In  charge  of  younger  boys 
.     In  charge  of  girls. 

In  charge  of  youngei-  girls. 

Mngineer. 
J.  M.  Cottman. 

Watchman. 
Horatio  Gridley. 

VI. 

Journals  and  Other  Publications. 
During  the  year  1884  to  tlie  tiailes  taught  by  this  Institu 
tion  was  added  that  of  printing.     This  was  at  this  time  a  pn 
vate  enterprise  of  one  of  the  boys,  who  spent  the  money  earmd 
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during  his  vacation  for  a  small  printing-press.     Understanding 
the  ar   of  prmting,  he  gave  a  few  boys  instrnction,  and  aftei  f 

byHanT;''!;  '^^""  ^^"^^'  *'^  ^'^^^"^  came' out,  edtd 
by  Hany  Van  AHen,  a  pupil  at  that  time  and  who  entered  the 

]T\      r  ^''^'"'  P'"^'"^^  ^'''^  ^  «"«««««  ttat  it  was  en 

larged  and.  came  out  under  another  name,  The  Beaisterl 
Saturday,  October  18,  1884.  register,  on 

In   September,  1891,  a   company   was  formed  among  the 
teachers,  called  "The  Deaf -Mutes'  Register  PubHshing  Com 
pany     composed  of  Martin  R.  Minkle,  W.  M.  Chamber^  J. 
H.  Eddy,  Thos.  H.  Jewell,  and  F.  L.  Seliney,  and  in  1892  it 
was  agam  enlarged  to  4  pages,  7  columns  on  a  page.     At  th 
date,  January  1   1893,  it  is  called   The  neaf-M.nl  41,- 

^  the  u2n''  "^  — P-dents  from  almost  every  State 


vn. 

Societies. 

There  is  connected  with  the  Institution  the  "  Literary  Asso- 
ciation ot  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  " 
orgamzed  in  1880,  and  has  for  its  purpose  the  furnishin.  to 
hepupUHof  intellectual  recreation  every  week  through^th: 
jchool^term.     The  officers  of  this  association  on  Jan:ar;t 

Stiles  Woouworth, 

Sidney  Taplin,    .               -,  '  ^^^>^i'^^»'t. 

Edward  T.  Murphy, V^ce- President. 

F.L.  Seliney,    .          Secretary. 

Thos.  H.  Jewell,  -.            Treasurer. 

Cora  A.  Shittts,     [  ^ 

James  Darby,          j  "            •      •      •      •      •  Directors. 

18^  ilT'*''  ^'^r!""°''"  "'^'^"^'^^  "^  t^«  3d  of  October, 
1891,  IS  also  connected  with  the  Institution.     The  object  o 

t  as  association  is  the  development  of  the  health  and  st  ength 

of  It    members  by  the  encouragement  and  practice  of  athledc 

sports  and  gymnastics.     Its  officers  are : 
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President. 

First  Vice-President. 

Second  Vice-President. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

Directors. 


1 


Directors 


Edward  B.  Nelson, 
J.  H.  Eddy,    . 
Sidney  Taplin, 
Edward  T.  Murphy, 
Roger  McGrath, 
Stiles  Woodworth,  "j 

M.  CoSTOLO,  ' 

L.   D.  HUFFSTAI'ER,     ) 

A  society  called  the  "  Silent  Helpers:'  composed  entirely  of 
boys,  was  organized  February  13,  1890.  Its  object  is  to  aid 
various  deaf-mute  charities  or  any  deserving  deaf-mute  in  dis- 
tress.    Its  officers  are  as  follows  : 

Sidney  Taplin, rresident. 

Walter  Wright, Vice-President. 

Edward  Murphy,         .         .         .         Secretary  and  Treasurer 
James  Darby,  '' 

L.  D.  HuFfSTATER, 

Sidney  Taplin, 
Walter  Wright, 
E.  T.  Murphy, 

Busxiiess  meetings  are  held  monthly. 

There  is  also  connected  with  the  Institution  the  "  Judge- 
Not  Circle,"  branch  of  the  "  Order  of  the  King's  Daughters." 
This  branch  is  (composed   of  the   older  girls  and  some  of  the 
officers.      It   was   organized   in    October,    1888.      It   is   non- 
sectarian,  has  forty-four  members,  and  its  purpose  is  to  do  all 
the  good  it  can  in  word  and  deed,  and  act  out  its  motto,  which 
is  also  its  name.     Business   meetings  are  held  once  a  month, 
and  meetings  are  also  held  every  other  Sunday,  at  which  mem- 
bers take  turns  in  leading.     The  money  this  society  raises  is 
used  for  charitable  purposes.     Since  its  organization  it  has 
raised  $150.00,  all  of  which  has  been  put  to  good  use.     It  has 
also  an  "  endowment  fund,"  the  interest  of  which  is  used  each 
year  in  supplying  reading  matter  for   the  children  or  helping 
to  fill  the  Institution  library.     The  monthly  dues  are  devoted 
to  outside  charity  wt)rk.     The  present  officers  are  as  follows : 

Cora  A.  Shutts. President. 

Nettie  Olds,         ) 

Jennie  Winegak,  I Vice-Presidents. 

HaTTIE  HOOEBOOM,  .  V  ,^^   t 

''•••...       Secrttary. 

Erankie  Day,  .        .  r,,^ 

'  ••••..  Ireatiurer. 
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fourteen  lit  le  ^irl,  if?        ^'''"^'  ^'"^'"  """PO'ed  of 

truthful  j":£*;„?;rvT '°  "'•^"'^ '"» ™'--' 

Thi.  band  wks  organTedS'o  31'"";  """'  '™P<'»'""'- 

every  two  weelc^The  XTXertr    "''""^^  ■""""«' 

Fkankie  Day, 

Bella  G.  Evans,      .  '         '         "     J'^^^ident. 

Claba  Bubton,  '         ■         ^ice  President. 

Lulu  Mabtin  '        •        •        •        .      Secretary/. 

TiLLiE  B0TT8  1         '  '         ■  '^'feasurer. 

Jennie  Fields,  I 

Flora  Beokinoham,    [••••••       />«Vec.<.>r. 

ivOHE    EWIG, 

Jdttf:„aht'T:"'tut"°™!;'''"' '  """^'^  -"p-^  of 

the  good  work  leX  t™'  "*"'"'  '"  '°  '""''  '"'■™'-'' 

ouce  a  year     „,    ir  ^         '    °«""'"  "'  """  I-titution,  meet 

Ti.e  present  oflir.tL'M.tr*'''^''"'''''- 
Maktin  K.  MiNKf.E,  Class  '87, 

Stiles  WooDwoRTH,  Class '90         '         "         "      rr".     ^ ''''^^'^^''^• 

Cora  A.  Shutts  '1)1  '    '         '         '  ^  ^<'<^-J're,ude,it. 

'     ■         •         •       ^^(^retary  and  Treasurer. 


Th. 


The  Cincinnati   Public  School   for 

the  Deaf, 


CINCINNATI,    OHIO, 


I875-I893. 


Bv    CARRIE    FESENBECK, 

Principal  of  the  School. 
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THE  CINCINNATI  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  Cincinnati  Public  School  for  the  Deaf  was  organized  in 
1875,  during  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  John  B.  Peaslee,  by 
the  board  of  education,  with  Mr.  Robert  P.  McGregor  as  prin- 
cipal. For  two  or  three  years  money  was  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  of  Ohio  to  board  pupils  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cincinnati  v  iiose  parents  did  not  wish  to  send  them  to  Colum- 
bus, so  far  from  home.  This  plan  was  afterwards  abandoned, 
and  the  school  again  became  a  day-school.  This  necessarily 
caused  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils,  as  many  lived  too 
fai'  from  school  to  attend. 

Mr.  McGregor  resigned  as  principal  of  this  School  in  1881, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wood,  who  retained  this 
position  until  1889,  when  Miss  Carrie  Fesenbeck  was  appointed 
principal  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  then  superintendent  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  School  occupies  one  comfortable  room  in  the  second 
intermediate  school,  on  Ninth  street,  near  Main.  There  are  ten 
pupils  in  attendance.  About  113  have  received  instruction 
since  its  organization. 

The  Hon.  W.  H.  Morgan  is  now  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  takes  great  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  deaf. 

The  Catholics  conducted  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  Cathe- 
dral a  few  years  ago,  but  this  school  has  been  closed. 

The  deaf  of  Cincinnati  have  organized  an  association  called 
"  The  Anderson  Society,"  named  in  honor  of  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man who  was  interested  in  the  deaf  and  presented  to  this 
society  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

Chronological  List  of  Principals. 
Robert  P.  McGkeqok,  1875-1881. 
A.  Wood,  1881-1889. 
Miss  Cabbie  Fesenbeck,  1889-1893. 
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In  the  summer  of  the  year  1868  a  little  deaf  an^ 
dumb  colored  boy  was  hmua-hi^  +^      J-    ■  ^^^ 

School  connecte^wXthe  ThW*^L^rr  w""^* 
church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     A^^t  chM  se!L"d  Wh". 
and  active,  the  Superintendent,  Mr  JoeTS„  *    ? 
deep  interest  in  his  welfare.     Mr  W  E  T)r„  f 

School  (or  the  deaf  and  dumb  wasTrgankod  a,  »* 
adjunct  to  the  mission  which  then  me!  ta  the  k^ 
school  building  on  Franklin  street  Th!„T-.^  '^"'""' 
taught  the  manual  alphabet,  tTememrintof'rr 
mmple  words  and  sentences  'un.i  the'rop  "  useof  si^r 
The  educated  mutes  who  were  not  employed  a!LX'- 
were  formed  into  a  Bible  clas«  iin,i„  ;  JJ  teachers 
or  The  attendance  wiftm twelvetoX  !  c'htr" 
and  alK-ut  the  same  number  of  Jilts  '" '"""''"' 

Mr.  Kerr's  pastor,  Hev.  John  G  Brown  n  T.   K 

toral  charge. Mr.  John  w,-i.^„  ,.u,,,       ,       .    .^^»  Pas- 
the  Central  Board -oFEdua^tfr^^^rttTattel 
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was  laid  before  that  body    and  a    grant    of    eight 
hundred  dollars  obtained  that  the   experiment   might 
be  made.       The    local     Board    of     the     first     ward 
gave  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  public  school  building 
on  Short  street.     Mr.  Archy  Woodside  and  his  sister" 
Miss  Sarah  Woodside,  a  hearing  person  well  versed  in 
the  use  of  signs,  were  appointed  teachers.     The  means 
required  for  procuring  books  and  other  requisits  were 
furnished  by  a  tew  benevolent  friends.     Everythine- 
being  in  readiness  the  first  day-school  for  the  instruc 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States  was 
opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1869,  with 
fourteen  pupils.     The  attendance  soon  reached  twenty- 
five  or  thirty     These  children  were  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  adjoining  city  of  Allegheny 
of  Ihe  effort        "^  ""^  ^^^""^  contributed  to  the  support 
It  became  evident  in  a  short  time  that  regular  attend- 
ance could  not  be  secured  unless  provision  was  made  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  the  school  for  boarding  those  pupils 
whose  homes  were  at  a  considerable  distance.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  interested  friends  and  the  necessary  means 
were  immediately  provided.     A  house  was  rented  and 
furnished  and  ten  or  twelve  of  the  children  were  placed 
in  .t    under  the  care  of  a  suitable  person.     As  the 
majority  were  the  children  of  poverty  it  was  necessary 

sheltei-  ^'^^'  '*^''*^""^  ^'   ""^^^   ^'  ^«^^^  «"'» 

That  the  school  mifyht  be  more  accessible  to  a  greater 
number  of  the  pupils  residing  in  their  own  homes  it  was 
subsequently  removed  to  the  school  building  on  Grant 
street,  in  the  third  ward.    The  home  was  also  transferred 

!tr:et?Sstrgr  "^^'^  ^^^^^^'  ''^^'  '''^'''^^'- 
As  the  existence  of  the  school  and  home  beonn.e 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  two  cities  applications 
began  to  come  from  the  rural  districts  of  Allegheny 
county  and  from  a  number  of  the  adjoining  counties 
for  the  admission  of  pupils.  The  home  was  soon 
umo^t  capacity  having  about  iwentv-fivc 


f""^  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

iony  to  tonltTTTZ^,'"":  -"00. ranged f,.„„ 

Board  of  State  CharuL  vi   t e.T?^  ^T'^^^yotZ 

the  home  a  number  of  timeaa'd    ""  *''"'  ^'-ool  and 
pressed  that  unsoIicitedT,!    w       '""' ''»™'-aMy  im- 

lature  an  appropriatTon  „f  *  '1""'''  ''■'"»  *«  LZ 
Von^t  the  Xrlf  Th"  t  ™.^°"''"''  "^'''^  '"™P 
Geo.  W.Sharswood  ChTef  r^' '  "  "'"'="'  "»■««  Hon 
of  the  State,  who  t?f ^."tv  ? ' ''o'"'''-"''"'' ^ouri 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the^.S'r'''-^'''''"''''''*  "f  the 
-ho  expressed  himself  ,,s  1  S'""*'."  ^'•"»*'phia. 
was  being-done.  "'"  "ighly  gratified  with  what 

Not    long    after     tl 
enterprise    it    became   InnI-enrT""f"*     "'      »•■« 
»    *    mana,.ement    ^^TZ'J^J'^^  ."•«'«-' 

o-Hie  ^f  tTe  ZrZ,  ™,*r^"'    ''    -erthe"°r 

further,  valuable  as  they  Z,t  "'  ""  ^"'*«-  ^-d 
could  not  be  made  mleal^^'T  '  ""'^  '''"<'  "ot  and 
■-o'ved  in  the  prlea  t  t "  T'  """  '--""h-ements 
'hmib.  It  was  evident  tLft),"  "'  ""^^  *af  and 
aregularly  organize™  „tiu':'"''f""'^''«  «'™'-ed  by 
of  instructors,  proper  'td  1  ,T'  ""  ^«"«'t  «>rps 
for  mdustrial  as  well .  ,  S      /'*'**"'■''  "■"'  Provision 

■"''nd  f<,r  such  an  n^tftUo^*:"'""' "•"'""■»•  The  de 
was  manifest  not  onl  1°",  '  "7'«™  Pennsylvania  : 
fora<lnnssioa  to  the  day^hoo  ""'""""*<  apphcations 
mundine counties,  bu^  ,1.^,"  J^  ''""'«  f™"  the  sur! 
'"tion  in  Philadelp^,  wa  f  ^>  "'•'  ''"**  *''«'"^t l 
«'ho  were  seeking"^  t,  be^iVfit  ',  """''  '''  """>ber 
'^ould  not  be  received.  *    °'   "^    advantages 

In  isro  James  Kellv  V-n 
Wilkins  townshin:  AM„„t        "  P''<"n'nent  citizen  of 
-  piece  of  land  Z^  th  XZe"", ^'  P'^'^-'"'  *"  ^vt . 
fon  fo.  the  Deaf  and  Dumb    f  'wT"'''^  ""  J"^«»- 
provided  twenty  thousaml  d,  I,    T™  P™»«3'vania 
to  aid  in  the  er«.tion7b"d,;:;  '""'''  '*^"'--rihed  ' 

required  amount.     I„  fuVr      ^^^^'^'^  ^"'^^^^  ^^^^^^  the 

'^'''   a  charter  was  obtained 
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and  a  Board  of  Trustees  organized.     Subsequently  ten 

aci-es  of  valuable  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Edgewood 

-«|ation  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  was  deeded  to 

*he  corporation.     This  was  indeed  a  princely  gift,  for 

such  was  the  appreciation  of  the  property  at  the  time 

Mr.  Kelly  made  the  deed  that  he  refused  an  actual 

tender  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  the  land  which  he 

igave  to  the  institution.     This  act  at  the  incipiency  of 

thfl  movement  gave  permanency  to  the  effort,  while  it 

•characterized  James  Kelly  as  indeed  a  friend  of  the 

unfortunate. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  property  given  by  Mr. 
Kelly  was  invaded  by  a  railroad  company  the  Trust- 
ees became  involved  in  a  protracted  lawsuit  with  a 
j?owerful  corporation.  Although  the  struggle  termin- 
ated favorably,  the  organization  of  the  institution 
was  necessarily  delayed  several  years. 

In  the  meantime  the  day  school  and  the  home  con- 
ianued  their  humble  but  useful  career.  In  1875  Prof. 
James  H.  Logan,  an  honored  graduate  of  the  National 
Xteaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  number  of 
years  a  teacher  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
at  Jacksonville,  111.,  succeeded  Mr.  Woodside. 

After  several  unsuccessful  efforts  an  appropriation 
of    sixteen    thousand    dollars    was    obtained    from 
the  legislature  of  the  state    in  thr^   winter  of   1870, 
through  the  exertions  of  Rev.  Dr.  Browa.     Though  not 
prepared  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  building 
the  Trustees  determined  to  organize  an  institution  and 
thus  extend  the  benefits  of  education  to  all  the  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  western  section  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year  the  day  school  was  finally 
closed.     Thus    ended     the    experiment    which     had 
gain*-d    considerable    celebrity    and  had    been    imi- 
tateA    in    a  number    of    the    cities    of    the    country. 
Wkile  it  was  undoubtedly  the  best  that  could  be  done 
at  the  time  to  meet  a  pressing  necessity,  yet  its  most 
ardent  friends  and  advocates  were  thoroughly  con vino 
^  ^5.**:'*  *  protracted  trial  under  the  most  favorable 
CvB.iitioiiM,    that    a    day  school    was    not   sufficient 


forihe  Deaf  and  Dumb 

industrial  training,  an  essTti^r  '!  */'^'""''  '" 
education.  It  was^erefore  41,/^^  «'  deaf-„„te 
became  possible  to  establish  »  "''""'ioned  when  it 
institution.  TheTrustoesttereflrrtr'^  .°?^"'^^'' 
Brown  and  Mr.  John  B.  Jacksorfn  ■"■'""*  ^''^-  ^'■ 

Prof.  Logan  to  talte  such  meaf,  """J^otion  with 

ry  to  carry  out  their  pur^^^ThT  ""^';'  ""  "«'«'''^- 
some    time    in   the     e„T  "  8<*ntlemen  spent 

building.  A  lar  J  >!  T  *"  """  "  -""itaWe 
used  as  a  hotel.  wUh^I  y,Z  ,  '*?;''"«  '""""-Iv 
Turtle  Creek  „„  he  Pen  "^.v"'"^-,""^"'"''"^-  «"* 
milesoast  of  Pittsburgh  waTfounH^  k"'?*  '"^'™ 
could  be  obtained  forlheZpt"'  To  th  "'  ""'""' 
thirty-seven  acres  of  land  we?»f,;     ,^"  these  premises 

was  easy  of  access,  and  .a^^rt^I.e  ?'""''^"''" 
great  natural  beauty     Tbp "  ™    *'         **  "  P°ssesscd 
measures  were  taken  inim.???"''^  "'^^  '■™t<"i  and 
bnildingputinorderanupr*^*^^^; '?'■-«   ">«  •'rick 
Prof.JamesH  Lo-^anw^ri^*  i    ''"P'"*'><'s*ooI- 
hismother,  MrfElS  Zlt      '  f ''"« ^"""'P^'  »d 
ers  were  appointed,   Mr    Tm'^T'"\-    """«"  *<'='«'>- 
oi'  the  National  D^af  Mutersn       ^.t"'""'   ^  graduate 
Miss  Anna  B.  Boyer  and  Mis^f '*'■  ^''^ington,  D.  C. 
ofthenormal  dep^rtrent^f  th.T;,'; '"'''"^' «^'*'l"''*'^s 
With  these  officers  The  inst IP  "■*"*  ™«''  '"='>°"'- 

out  any  special  services  oXTr,:;'''  "P™''''  with- 
few  ladies  and  gent W '""'"' "'"*<^'-'  '870.    A 
Brown  invoked  the  D  v^r. /""■"  "'■''^''"'-      R^v.    Dr 
Thus  ,fVr  vlars  of  eff„,^''™'°«^"P™*'"' enterprise 

discour^^enierwliclf ::,i„''''  ,"'"■  '"«'™"'e«  and 

sioued  .-abandonm  t.Te  We"strp"  "'T^'   ""- 
stitution  for  the  Deaf  and  n.:   f       ^"""sylvania  In- 

affording  an  impre  si  "LtZV^b  'T  ''''"""'<'• 
suits  which  often  flow  from  h*™^^  ^  *'"''^"''"*  '•'■- 
todogood.  OnthefirrdaX^"'"''^;^^"'' ''^"" '""''' 
Prese.-st,  thenambsr  w,,,sptd'|,  ,„^^"'™'y  "ino pupils 
repre.,entin«  f-vrive  cou„fe:„f '«""""'"'- '°  **%-ono 
•-e  state.    AlthouglXt^  ^  ^^  Htid' 
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l2lLT  1  "^^«««a"iy  one  of  preparation  the 
school  did  good  work,  giving  cheering  promise  of  great! 
er  usefulness  in  the  future.  The  second  yeaHhe 
?rom  tW  ^^«,.^^"«"ty-seven,  the  children  coming 
from  thirteen  different  counties.  During  this  year 
such  ot  tn.  pupils  as  could  be  benefitted  thereby  were 
nstructe^  in  articulation  and  lip  reading.  And  while 
the  results  were  not  such  as  had  been  expected,  they 

instu^ti  *  f  "^«P*-^«^  *his  method  as'a  me;ns  of 
instructioii  for  a  number  of  the  pupils.  In  1879  the 
attendance  was  eighty-nine,  representing  fifteen  coun- 
!r'.  ^^\^,^"«^"^g  year  the  number  was  increased  to 
mnety-eight  representing  seventeen  counties.  As  the 
held  of  ns  usefulness  was  enlarged  and  the  number  o? 
pupil,  aicreased  the  required  additions  were  made  to  the 
corps  of  instructors,  six  being  employed  during  this 
and  the  preceeding  year. 

w^^h  ■  JT"'  ^-  ^T""  ^^^"^^"^  ^"^^^"^d  the  petition 
which  for  four  years  he  had  filled  so  honorably  to  him, 

sel    and  so  usefully  for  the  institution  was  succeeded 

on  the  first  0    January,    1881,   by   Prof.  John  A.  Mc 

Whorter.     This  gentleman  was  qualified  in  an  eminent 

degree  U^  the  duties  of  the  station  to  which  he  was 

wb  rh  b.,\ ''''''•  P'''''''*^'^   "^  good  natural  abilities 

He  had  in  addition  to  an  ardent  devotion  for  the  work 
a  large  and  varied  experience.  For  thirteen  years  he 
was  a  teacher  in  the  Wisconsin  institution  and  had  been 
for^seven  y  .rs  the  principal  of  the  Louinana  institu 

Tiie  resignation  of  Prof.  Logan  as  acting  principal 
involved  that  of  Mrs.  Eli.a  P.  Logan  as  matron  She 
wassucceededby  Mrs.  E.A.  McWhorter.  The  withdra!:! 
al  of  Prof  Logan  and  his  mother  occasioned  sincere  re- 
gret on  ihe  part  of  all  the  friends  of  the  school.  They 
had  proved  themselves  most  efficient  and  faithfnl  in 
the  duties  of  their  respective  positions.  They  success- 
tuUy  encountered  more  than    the  usual  number  of 

Infern.:'  "'t '^C'  '^""'  ^"  *^^  ^^^^^^^^  «f  -"  "- 
-— t^q).  ...es.     io  their  zcj  lous  and  self-denying  toil  the 


f^^  *he  Deaf  and  Ihirr,^, 


and  an  ,„„^^^  w^ker^'r  "^tent  teacher 
»'  the  condition  of  the  ^  J'  "melioration 
and     expressed  the    convin,        '*'''*'     ""d     dumb" 

progress  o,  the  pupil  othln'sttut?'''.  the  marked 
nod  he  presided  over  it  i<,  t„K  ,*""'•  "'"""g  the  ne 
*illastt  teacher  and  hif  din  '^"'^  """''"'"d  to  hfe 
various-duties  devoI^„„  1*"'?<»>,',  attention  to  the 
expressed  their  high  ao^r.?  ♦  "■  '^^<'  Board  als» 
"B  matron  at  the  h^JftZT''  "'  "''■  ^ogan  *  ChT 

,     ^^'''^-denergeti^all/seeo'deTth"  ^^P^^^'^^nt  had 
She  most  efflcientiv  »„h  „    "™<^d  the  efforts  of  her  son 

duties  With  kindness  a„ATr"°"^'^  dicharged  h". 
■     ,-':»^«dherasamoter  am'r  *"""^  '"e^u^ 
but     l.eir  exceptional  g^,rlt,T  '""  "">  "^  doSbt 
attacliment  to  the  insfitnf ;  ''"d  their  warm 

.     m,remitti„gattention  '"'"°"  "^^  "^'^-h-  due  to    h™ 

.t-.u^"sm*';:rr —  "PO"  '>is  duties  with  en 

'"fluenceofhiswUXir;-'"'*   ""  '^^-'kenl"^ 
«uperstru,-turegaveearivnr  Sliding  hand    thf 

.  --thy  of  the  fouud^o  f  ifr/hf  1,  '"'"^  '^»y  A 
ecessor.  The  attendam".!'^  Y""^ '"''"-yhispred^ 
the  firstandone  hund re  I ^nd  fo,?  ^^ ''""'''•''''and  two 
administration.     The  h,   h  "'""''"'''"''dyearofhi^ 

:'apted  t„  the  purpo  esofsuH*''  Z'''"''  -^--e  PoorL"'^' 
mgly  inconveLr'^  ;;°//n";^''«-h-'«iaswelIasex  eed 
eapacity,  while  numbe  s  we.Isee'T''"''  *"  "'"^  »*most 
,  eould  not  be  received     tI,  1 T    "/  admission  who 
-'th    the      f«.et    learnJJ     -       "  "'   """««  together 
-nsus    report    for Te    je  ™"    ""',  ^"■""i    Stlt 
year   1, 80,    that  there  were^  t  "'^    "''"'      the 

Pennsylvania  two  hundred  a  ,V?ir""™  "'Western 
^hddren   of   school    age    wt     w ''■"'"''"^''^-""'te 

PO"  the  property  given  by  Mr    KeU^  at 
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Edgewood  of  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  the  western  section  of 
the  commonwealth  and  provided  with  all  the  appliances 
for  their  intellectual  and  industrial  training     A  c-d 

"b?i:S?r'omTh"l""r'"^*^  *^«"^^"^  ^«»-«  -- 

obtained  from  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  the  winter 
or  1881.  A  condition  was  attached  to  this  crant 
requiring  the  Trustees  to  provide  a  similar  amount  fo 

of  the    ?rr''f''\'^'^  ^^"^^  ^^^"  themselves 
of  the      bounty      of      the      state.       This      required 
nineteen       thousand      dollars       in       addition       to 
the    property    and    subscriptions    already  obtained 
A  generous     public     responded    to  their  appealand 
withma  short  time  the  necessary  sum  was  detained 
They  were  however  confronted  with  a  difficulty  which 
tion  ofTh      ^  ^''''^'*'^  ^'^^^^^  "«*  *h^  entire  frustra 
pany  to  which  the  right  of  way  through  the  property 
had  been  leased  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lawsuit  wth 
that  corporation,  previously  mentioned,  refused  to  va- 
cate the  premises  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
made  at  the  time  of  the  lease.     Another  prolonged  w 

TsT:,7lt7'^'V^T'''''  "^^^^^  t^e  Trustees  X 
assured  that  it  would  ultimately  have  for  them  a  fa- 
vorable termination  they  did.not  feel  willing  to  postpone 
he  erection  of  buildings  which  the  interes^ts  ofsucTa 
large  number  of  unfortunate  children  so  imperiousl? 

TlTTato  /'""''^'^^'y  -  compromise  was 'effected 
The  railroad  company   purchased    the  property  and 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  sixteen  and  one  third 
acres  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  was    secur  d 
This  transaction  took  place  in  September,   1882     The 

IblenZ.;?        f ';^^"P*'^  "^^^«"^^«  '^  ^^'^^  suit- 
able plans  for  a  bunding  to  be  erected  on  the  property 

.T"!u'  7^\'  ™P«rtant  work  was  somewhat  delay 
ed  by  the  death  of  theprincipal.  This  sadevent  occur- 
red on  the  14th  of  January,  1883.  Prof.  John  A  Mc. 
Whorter  was  an  earnest  Christian,  an  efficient  and  con- 
scientious officer,  an  enthusiastic  as  well  as  a  hi^hlv.". 
compiishea  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.     During 
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spect  and  e„^ir„rr  rusS'r/oTtr'^'' '^- 

munity.  ^*"»iLes  ana  of  the  com- 

M"Ltl^:Th:taurdthr,r"'/^  ^'-  '^•— 

first  day  of  March  ™f    VT  ?' P"""P^'  "••  the 

founder  of  the  tL  ^'^  ""^'""Mon.  was  the 

of  the  In.uLtl„s^t"S7or'rrt;'°4  v!^  ^""dT"' 
some    time  the    princinal   of  fT    a^    J      ^  ^"^  ^«^ 

tion.     Consequentr  h?lutht  !o  V^  ^^"1    "''^*"- 
and  varied  exnerienr..  w»     ^^  ^'^  '^""^^  ^  ^arge 

in  the  c.ir:urtr::T/rt ir;.„zrr„?  ^-"-^ 

Bchool.  It  was  fortunate  tha^nf  ,h  ?™'""«^ 
the  Trustees  obtained  the  services  of  a  o-enH  """'T 
had  proven  himself  to  l,„  °         .'*  °'  "  gentleman  who 

highly  succe  s?u,  pri^in;","'™'  ■"'''™"'°'  """  ^ 
had  previously  occupfed  ™"™'  P"'"*'™^  ^"^ 

Of  the  e.unt™' w^'e  ttitTd"^^ 'rsLrnt"  ,'7^ 
Board  of  Trustees     mnnv    nf  \T    ,™"*^n*  of  the 

of   the  deaf    and^lumTw^e  e  tustltr  "^"''''*"* 

eon'ecti::;  wit   '  t  rSicTn  a""T"""  '•"^"'»  '" 
Connecticut  andf  ,  .    „  ^''""  at  Hartford, 

institutio™  furlhedC  "T'  """"P^'  °'  *'■"  Ohio 
tjonshutaJ-rettdy^C^^^^^^^^ 

by  the  information  '.^.tZZZ^:^::^,  ■"l'™-" 
pared  hy  c«mpctinK  architecfr  t?  ''''''"™'>  ^"e  Pre- 
JamesT.  Steen.  of  vf«Z!!:'\_^'"'f' "'"'"""y'"'-- 
the  work  placerf'^"unde;"his'oZ?°^  ^■"'"P*""™'' 
architect,  suh^ect  to  the^littrof^VSrct^ 
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mittee  composed  of  John  G.  Brown.  John  11  Jackson, 
P.  H.  Miller,  James  P.  Hanna.  John  R.  McCune,  Wm' 
Thaw  and  Henry  A.  Laughlin.  These  plans  contemplat^ 
«d  a  buildnig  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  pupils,  with 
detached  buildings  for  kitchen,  laundry  and  boiler 
house.  Specifications  were  prepared  and  pro- 
posals  invited  from  a  number  of  re- 
sponsible contractors.  Wli.  u  the  proposals  were  ex- 
anuned  it  was  found  that  th*.  .um  rcciuired  lo  carry  out 
the  plans  adopted,  largely  exceeded  the  means  at  the 
connnand  of  the  Trustees. 

Ill  view  <.f  the  i)ressing  necessities  of  the  institution 
and  especially  the  demand  for  more  ample  accommoda- 
tioii  It  was  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the 
budding  modifying  the  plans  so  as  to  bring  the  cost 
within  the  means  at  command.     Accordingly  it  was  de- 
teriuiiied  to  dispense  with  almost  one  intii-."  win.'-of  the 
proposed  structure,  also  with  Die  boiler  house,  kitchen 
and  laundry,    providing  for    these   in   the    basement 
of  the  main  building.     This  arrangement,  involving  the 
the  abamhmmentof  some  of  the  valuable   features  of 
the  original  plans,  it  was  hoped  would  onlv  be  tempor- 
aiy.     The  entire  plans  and  specifications  wJre  then  care- 
fully examined  and  every  item  of  expenditure  that 
could  be  avoided  was  cut  off,  the  aim  being  to  reduce 
the  cost  without  impairing  the  strength  or  a(.aptability 
of  Liie  buiknng  to  its  special  purpose.     This  involved 
fousiderable  delay.     The  plans  thus  revised  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  contractors  early  in  June.     The  contract 
was  awarded  and  the  work  commenced  early  in  July, 
1H83,  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation  was  laid    on  the 
n»th  of  that  month.  So  rapidly  and  energetically  was  the 
work  prosecutetl  that  the  entire  building  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  chapel  was  under  roof  early  in  Decem- 
ber.  The  following  spring  and  summer  were  diligently 
employed   by  the  contractors  and  the  building  was 
ready  for  occupany  the  latter  part  of  September  1884. 
An  arrangement  was  made  with  the  authorities  of  the 

city    of  Pittshnro-li  Vitr   T»rV.;«l.  —    «. i-     __.       i 

V     vi. &•'  ^j     "iiiT.ix  an   aiiipiu    supply    OI    Wa- 
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ter  was    l,ta'  Tho  T»...o* 

ed  to  1  trustees  however  were  r..n.„v 

•With  t,„.;;,/r:.rxr '"  -* » '■"■»««" 

from    the  m».„ut   '.f    Tht.  7„"' ,  "T  ""'"  "  »"« 

for  tl>«  «.v|.-ndit.,rrS„"'r  ■','!""  ™"'l-»»at,.l 

'.oene.ect..,lt„ra  uur^vaT  .    »","'""«  "'"•''   '""' 

from  Turtle  Creok  a™  .fu^      ^  """' """  "■•""«'"■ 
cabmc-t  slio|..  while  nn.visi,,  ™ri,,.„t..,-  und 

f"'"-    a,....,    ,,(  gr, mad Iv'       "",'"  ';""''"'«•    ^^'"'"t 

traiaiujr,  ,vl,u.l,  the  Tn  .tei's  I,.,','/"  '"''  ""'"atrial 
essential  part  of  the  educ.t  ,n  f  .r'V."*-''"''''"'  "»  "" 
t»l  to  their  care.     T    ,„:,''  ""i  '■'"'"■'"  ''■■"""(- 

E<l,;v>voo,|    „„   the   hrst     f     w  r  ™'   "'"""''   "' 

formal  de.lieatioa  of  the      if, '.'f'T-    'f"*-     ^  „uMie 
of  Deceniher.   partieiu  t  ,  l''«'--"nthe  I  :,h 

t'auoaS3rsottlJd!;f^'  ",,  ",  ''>•  ""-'-ral  ,,r„„,i„e„t 

i"«  Htizea.  in  thtfret': '';';;;' "  '"""^■'-  "f  '™'i- 

mimstruti,,,,.  uhieh  wasthJln V     "'• -*«-l"tire-.sa,l- 
Tartle  Cn.ek.  the  at  end  ,,  ■'''"''  "'  "'«  ^■''•"'I  "' 

fl-.  In  hi,  -p.,rtt;'  r™  arD;'";.!':';'^''''  "■■" 

••The  nistitution  is  still  i„  ,  l  ^''-  .■»*'«I»tire  says 
classifleation  of  „„,  k  "/""'""»•"  st"te.  The 
!•-  not  heen  fu,  y""  tttl!^:"  *T""*'  ■  "'  ^'"''y 
mstitutioiis      of     the     -til  '"*    '"    ""    "ow 

ture  of  the  ease  be    incomite""T    "'      *''"      "«- 
fully  equip  such  an  i  "tS™  '"«'""'=«    "''d 

peeuniary  means  mn,.h  h  .""''"'■^^  ''«''«'os  the 

labor,  Considrrin7tt  r  T^  P""™'  P«^rsevering 
the  effort  was  comme  Ld  thfr-  "',  *""  ''""'  ^-"^ 
have  every  reason  tTleioL^Ll       '^'  °*  «">  ^ause 

accomplished;  and  .^The  prolpeet'ofT"''-  '"^  """'» 
near  future   an  institntiL    »      .^        '""""«  ">  the 

whioh-i„  buildiCaccomodati  '"  ''^^  ""^  ""»'' 
conveniences-win.™!?""'*''*'""^-'  appliances  and 
of  the  kind  in  thecoumrp  "  """"''""^  ''"''  ^-^^  <>'h«r 
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The  imcertainty  as  to  the  time  when  it  should  take^ 
place  and  the  delay  of  opening  the  school  at  Edgewood 
prevented  quite  a  number  of  pupils  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  present,  from  entering.  There  were^ 
however  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  attendance. 

Dr.  Maclntire  came  to  his  work  as  principal  of  the 
institution  under  diflScult  and  trj  ing  circumstances. 
As  it  had  been  without  an  executive  head  for  several 
weeks  the  organization  of  the  school  was  somewhat 
impaired.  At  the  same  time  the  Trustees  had  about 
completed  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
building  at  Edgewood,  some  five  miles  distant  from  the 
location  at  Turtle  Creek  then  occupied.  He  was  there- 
fore called  upon  to  organize  and  develop  a  young 
and  growing  sclipol  and  also  to  be  frequently  present 
at  the  new  buildings  for  consultation  and  advice. 

With  deep  interest  he  watched  the  developement  of 
the  one  and  progress  of  the  other.  His  heart  was  in 
ths  work  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  crowning  la- 
bor of  his  long  and  useful  life.  In  his  anxiety  to  push 
forward  the  work  and  secure  the  best  possible  results, 
he  exerted  himself  beyond  his  strength  and 
in  a  few  months  after  the  realization  of  that  to  which 
he  looked  forward  with  so  much  satisfaction  his 
health  gave  way  and  early  in  January  he  broke  down 
completely.  For  several  weeks  his  life  was  despaired 
of.  He  however  recovered  sufficiently  to  visit  his  old 
home  at  Indianapolis.  Although  permitted  to  return 
to  his  work  in  April  his  restoration  was  but  temporary . 
His  growing  weakness  gave  him  a  realizing  sense  that 
his  work  was  nearly  done.  He,  however,  preformed  the 
usual  duties,  conducted  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
term,  lectured  the  last  time,  choosing  as  his  text  "Mis- 
pah,"  bade  the  teachers  and  children  a  final  farewell 
and  then  sent  in  his  resignation.  He  remained  two 
weeks  longer  to  ciose  his  accounts  and  leave  every- 
thing in  ord  or.  On  the  twentieth  of  July  he  returned 
to  Indianapolis  where  he  died  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  September,  1885. 

His  relations  with   the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
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Executive  Committee  were  always  pleasant  and  agree- 
able. The  teachers  and  pupils  were  warmly  attached 
to  him  and  it  was  with  sincere  regret  that  they  saw  his 
failing  strength.  Though  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
work  he  so  much  loved  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  young  institution,  in  the  progress  of  which  he  had 
taken  a  deep  interest  from  its  inception,  comfortably 
established  under  his  personal  supervision  in  a  build- 
ing of  its  own  and  prepared  for  a  career  of  great  useful- 
ness. Dr.  Mclntire's  life  was  long  and  useful.  The 
value  of  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  for 
whose  elevation  and  enlightemnent  he  so  faithfully 
and  perseveringly  labored  cannot  be  easily  over  estimat- 
ed. By  his  death  the  deaf  and  dumb  lost  a  wise  and 
warm  hearted  friend  and  benefactor  and  the  profession 
an  able  counsellor  and  an  honored  member. 

Although  the  names  of  several  gentlemen  of  prom- 
inence and  ability  were  before  the  Board, 
the  Trustees,  on  the  fourteenth  of  July  unanimously 
resolved  to  tender  the  office  of  principal  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Mclntire,  to  Rev.  Dr.  John  G. 
Brown  who  had  been  president  of  the  Board  sines  its 
organization,  to  whose  efforts  mainly  the  institution 
was  indebted  for  its  existence  and  whose  long  experi- 
ence and  large  acquaintance  with  deaf-mute  education 
they  believed  fitted  him  for  the  position.  Some  two 
weeks  subsequently  Dr.  Brown  signified  his  acceptance 
of  the  position  and  on  the  first  of  August  entered  upon 
his  duties. 

The  wisdom  of  their  choice  soon  appeared.  Owing 
to  the  protracted  illnesr,  of  Dr.  Maclntire,  discipline 
had  become  relaxed  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  domes- 
tic department;  dissensions  among  officers  and  employ- 
ees had  crept  in  and  it  required  a  man  of  determination 
and  sagacity  and  above  all  one  in  whom  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  friends  of  the  school  had  the  fullest 
confidence  to  take  charge  of  affairs  and  to  restore 
harmony  to  the  partially  disorganized  corps  of  officers 
and  teachers.  Dr.  Brown  set  himself  diligently  to  the 
task  and  soon  brought  order  out  of  confusion. 
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Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  building  was  com- 
pleted according  to  contract, 'much  work  remained  to 
be  done.  The  dormitories  were  not  properly  furnished, 
fences  necessary  tor  the  protection  of  the  grounds  were 
yet  unbuilt;  grading  and  under-draining  were  neces- 
sary to  secure  dry  play  grounds  for  the  pupils ;  these  to- 
gether with  innumerable  minor  impro  vements  incidental 
to  the  occupancy  of  a  new  building  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  institution  required  immediate  attention. 

The  new  principal  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
this  work  and  soon  a  beautiful  lawn  took  the  place  of 
the  unsightly  and  barren  expanse  of  clay  and  rubbish 
that  had  surrounded  the  building,  and  interior  decora- 
tions and  conveniences  appropriate  to  the  different 
departments  gjave  a  comfortable  and  home-like  appear- 
ance to  the  new  home. 

These  impro^'ements  were  scarcely  made  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  wing  designed  originally  for 
the  use  of  the  girls,  but  which  had  been  dropped  from 
the  plans  for  lack  of  funds,  could  not  longer  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  dormitory  was  crowded,  the  study- 
room  too  small  to  accommodate  the  pupils  already  in  at- 
tendance and  the  play-room  in  which  the  girls  took 
their  exercise  in  cold  and  inclement  weather  was  in- 
sufficient in  size  and  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  The 
state  generously  made  the  appropriation  necessary  to 
do  the  work  and  the  wing  omitted  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy was  restored  to  the  plans  and  the  structure  com- 
pleted in  accordance  with  the  original  designs.  Not 
only  did  it  then  present  a  beautiful  appearance  in  its 
architectural  proportions  but  afforded  ample  room  for 
years  to  come  for  the  constantly  increasiuj  attend- 
ance of  girls.  No  sooner  was  their  comfort  secured  than 
attention  was  directed  to  a  pressing  want  on  the  part  of 
the  boys  for  better  facilities  for  industrial  training.  As 
has  been  well  said:  "The  object  of  establishments  of 
this  character  is  to  benefit  the  deaf-mute.  It  is  to 
relieve  'him  of  his  two-fold  misfortune  of  ignorance 
and  dependence.  He  can  and  he  ought  to  be  freed 
from  both.     The  philanthropy  which  would  teach  him 
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to  labor  and  leave  his  mind  in  darkness  is  easily  seen 
to  be  short  sighted  and  imperfect.    Equally  mistnw 

blrAnd^  t'"  '"J*"™'*  '"'""'K^  "f-*  cultivated 
ine  means  of.  self-support,  to  beg,  or  steal  or 
starve  as  fortune  may  favor  him,  oraf  e.st  t  .become 
a  pensioner  upon  the  charity  of  others."    The  o  le  c^ 

S:  "  Fart  'T.  ■""  "'"  ""'^'^  *""'"  ^^ 
midono.     Far  be  it  from    us  to  exalt  tlie  iudiistriil 

pZir.,:,""'  *""  "'""^"*"'^'  development  of  ™ 
pupils,  butwemus;  remember  that  when  the v  leave 
school,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  are  confronted  'rilh 
the  problem  of  a  livelihood,  and  we  must  prepare  th^m 
for  IS  successful  solution  or  we  will  fMl  in  me  „eS 
end  tor  which  such  institutions  exist.  Again  there  t 
aamsiderable  number  of  these  childrcirw  lo  cai^nof 
or  at  east  do  not,  acquire  more  than  a  verv  limKed 
knowledge  of  language,  who  have  considerable  me 

rwS;nSyeLTzr':-f-nzsr 

For  want  of  shop  room  and  the  means  required  for  in 
dustrial  training  little  could  be  done  in  this  direction  un' 
til  a  new  building  could  be  erected  and  eqi^pped  forX: 
purpose.  HavingobtainedauaiorityfroinlheTgisIatir^^^ 
to  use  the  unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  for  edu 
cation  and  maintenance  a  two  story  stricture  wa  ertt" 
ed  the  basement  of  which  was  fitted  up  as  a  laui^Iry  tt 
first  floor  as  a  carpenter  and  cabinet  shop  and  the  second 
as  a  shoe  shop.     As  soon  as  the  boys  were  moved  Tto 
their  new  quarters  they  entered  upon  their  work  ,rith 
renewed  zeal.     As  many  of  them  lived  in  the  couSJy 
and  in  small  villages  where  they  would  he  called  u^n 
to  do  much  of  the  work  of  their  trade    without  ma 
chinery  It  was  thought  best  to  teach  them  to  do  aU 
Ranches  of  carpenter  work  by  hand  and  foot  power  m" 
clunery.    Another  advantage  arising  from  this  n^etCd^  , 
of  instruction  was  that  while  it  kept  the  boys  e"gag^a 
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-aa  profitably  as  they  would  be  in  the  use  of  power 
machinery,  they  were  not  able  to  do  more  work  than 
was  necessary  for  the  needs  of  the  institution  and  its 
•employes,  consequently  their  work  did  not  come  into 
•competition  with  the  labor  of  others. 

While  the  material  welfare  of  those  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  school  received  such  careful  and 
thoughtful  attention  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment was  a  matter  of  still  greater  solicitude.  The 
location  of  the  institution  lent  aid  to  the  efforts  of 
the  principal  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  discipline 
and  moral  excellence.  Situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  far  from  the  corrupting  influences  inseparable 
from  city  lifeapd  in  the  midst  of  a  law  abiding  and  God 
ftearing  population,  the  surroundings  tended  to  elevate 
^nd  stimulate  the  better  nature  of  the  growing  boys 
and  girls. 

It  is  natural  for  all  communities  to  lay  claim  to  dis- 
-tinction  in  some  particulars,  but  it  may  be  said  with 
out  fear  of  contradiction  that  there  are  few  cities  in  the 
land  in  which  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  inhabitants 
-are  habitual  church-going  people  as  in  Pittsburgh  and 
vicinity.  This  habit,  and  the  respect  for  the  Sabbath 
which  it  engenders,  was  reflected  on  the  minds  of  the 
children  and  manifested  itself  in  a  respect  for  a)  those 
things  that  make  for  sobriety,  morality  and  rig.  «  liv- 
ing and  made  them  more  amenable  than  is  usual,  to  rules 
-and  good  goverment.  This  we  think  is  the  crowning 
-excellence  of  our  institution  to  this  day. 

The  advancement  made  in  school  was  as  might  have 
been  expected  under  such  favorable  conditions  rapid 
and  satisfactory.  As  the  number  of  pupils  mcreased 
it  was  possible  to  make  a  better  classification  and  it 
was  not  long  till  the  course  of  study  was  as  extensive 
and  the  work  done  as  thorough,  as  in  the  older  insti- 
tfutions  of  the  land. 

The  classes  in  the  shoe  shop  and  the  carpenter  shop 
liaving  been  filled,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  introduce 
another  trade  and  printing  was  selected  because  it 
aeems  for  many  reasons  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the 
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deaf.  It  gives  the  workman  continual  exercise  in  the 
correct  use  of  the  English  language  and  may  be  pur! 
sued  alniost  withc.ut  communcation  during  worW 
hours  Then,  too,  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  hearing 
usually  quickens  the  sense  of  sight,  and  the  use  of  Z 
signs  and  the  manual  alphabet,  gives  the  deaf  avaZ 
movement  of  the  fingers.     Thus  with  the  eyes  and  Se 

ands  already  trained,  and  shut  out  fiom  the  noises 
that  usually  distract,  the  deaf  chi.d  finds  conge'i^l 
employment  m  acquiring  the  art  of  printing 

To  carry  out  the  design  which  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee had  long  ent3rtained,  a  small  press  of  approved 
pattern  was  bought  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr 
Teegarden,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  printing.    He 
selected  five  boys  and  taught  them  two  hours  a  day 

Tvcr^^Tr  '"'ir^''f"'^"P^^'  ^"^  -^'--^l  -hat- 
ever.  The  result  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, and  fully  Justified  the  d.teimination  Ifte 
Executive  Committee  to  make  it  one  of  the  permcwnt 
trades  of  the  industrial  department  in^a'^ent 

As  the  business  of  the  office  increased,  Mr.  Teegarden 
found  the  two-fold  duties  of  foreman  and  teaclfeT  too 
burdensome  and  retired  from  the  office  at  the  close  of 
the  school  terms  of  1891.     He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  F 
H.  Callahan    who  twelve  months  later    gave   plac; 
to  Mr.    H.    L.    Branson,  the  present  incumbent.     Mr 
Teegarden  began  the  publication  of  a  small  newspopei^ 
for    circulation    in    the    school.     This    was  at^st 
^sued  on  national  holidays  under  the  title  of   -Tfoe 
Holiday  Gazette"  but  as  the  boys  become  more  adept 
in  type-settmg  it  was  changed  to  a  monthly  paper 
m  January  of  the  present  year  [1893]   the  office  was 
enlarged,     a      cylinder    power    press     added,  '  net ' 
type  and  other  furniture  bought,  and  the  paper  clmng- 

mont'blvr'-      r^^"^^"'     This  is  published    semi- 
monthly bearing  the  name  of  "The  Western  Pennsvl- 
vanian,     and  in  point   of  press    work  and  editoml- 
abihty  IS  a  credit  to  the  foreman  and  his  pupils 

unablV'T"^  '^  '''•''.  ^'-  ^'"^"'  ^''^^S  physically 
unable  to  longer  continue  at  the  head  of  the   inatitu- 
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tion  as  principal,  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take 
effect  as  soon  as  a  successor  could  be  elected.  In  ac- 
cepting the  resignation  the  members-. of  the  Board 
took  occasion  to  express  their  appreciation  of  his  faith- 
ful services.  One  of  them  well  says.  "The  spirit  that 
prompted  Dr.  Brown  to  undertake  the  management  of 
the  school  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Maclntire,  is  the 
spirit  that  prompts  missionaries  to  leave  the  comforts 
of  the  home  and  go  into  strange  lands  and  among 
^strange  people.  He  left  his  own  home,  around  which 
■■so  m3ny  pleasant  memories  had  clustered,  to  under- 
take p,  work  which  was  practically  new  to  him,  and 
this  at  an  age  when  most  men  give  up  active  duties 
.  and  retire  to  the  quiet  of  their  own  homes."  His  ad- 
:  ministration  of  the  school  was  eminently  successful 
;  andihis  influence  will  be  felt.for  many  years  to  come 
in  moulding  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  pupils  of 
the  school. 

Mr.  Alexander  Bradley,  who  had  been  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  during  the  four  years  that  Dr. 
Brown  served  as  principal,  declined  a  re-election  and 
the  latter  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  office. 

When  Dr.  Brown  announced  his  intention  of  retiring 
ifrom  the  work  he,  as  well  as  the  Board,  was  sorely  ex- 
ercised in  the  choice  of  a  principal,  for  the  school  had 
-assumed  in  these  years  large  proportions.  Careful 
inquiry  was  made  of  principals,  and  others  connected 
with  the  work  amopg  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  one  to 
take  the  place.  The  Board  finally  elected  Mr.  W.  N. 
Burt,  who  had  been  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
institution  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  The  selection  of  a 
principal  was  necessarily  largely  experimental,  and  in 
this  case  the  expectations  of  the  Board  have  been  fully 
realised.  Mr.  Burt,  besides  being  fully  competent  by 
his  previous  training  to  undertake  the  minor  details  of 
s.  large  institution,  has  proved  himself  in  the  capacity 
of  principal,  fully  competent  to  meet  all  the  varied 
requirments  of  the  office.  The  Trustees  are  abundant- 
ly satisfied  with  their  choice  and  hope  that  nothing 
will  occur  to  disturb  the  now  pleasant  relations. 


for  the  Denf  and  Dumb.  jg 

ized  tt'Z"?^  °*  i*"'  *''•'  ^o""-"  "'  Trustees  author- 

-'.»*«-.  a„f„,e™e„?  U  •  resSeTiroS;; 
10  carry  on  the  usual  operations  of  housekeen.no-     ri 

roCrthe  wfl'  ''""//'""»•  i-"^rsL„" 

TheLt  ""^  "'"'  ''^ ''«''  -^^^  "n  the  second 

The  latter  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  used  fo^ 

dS:  "7^°"''  ■»«-«<"-  outbreak  o^fcon^^: 
diseases     The  purpose  of  the  industrial  school  is  to 
mstruct  the  girls  in  all  kinds  of  house  work  such  a1 

care  SVdT''"\'"i^"''«'  "''^'^^  «"1  '-»  n^'tC 
aHossible  uX  ^^«  «'«' ■>"»"«  the  sick,  as  nearl^ 
find  h,  th  V  *^  *'™''  conditions  that  they  will 

find  n  their  own  homes  when  they  leave  school.  The 
fact  ,s  recognized  that  many  of  our  girls  will  be  called 
n  time  to  preside  over  housholds  of  their  own  and  tw 
too,  under  conditions  that  will  call  for  the^xercise  oJ 
the  most  rigid  economy.  This  may  be  tauglit  to  the 
greatest  advantage  by  intelligent  officers  in  tlelnU 

h    digntv":fl!b'  "■'"'  "'  '"^  ""•^  beincuIcalCd 
tne  dignity  of  labor  impressed.      This  school  has  no 

connection  whatever  with  the  domestic  department  o? 

e~  buUtT,  T'  "'  '"''"*'""«"^  "*  conside^b^ 
expense,  but  it  « just  as  important  that  the  girls  should 
have  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  dut"es 

boys  should  be  provided  with  shops  in  which  to  learn 
the  vanous  trades,  and  surely  fhe  money  spent  fw 
this  purpose  could  not  be  put  to  better  use      ^ 

ior  many  years  the  institution  enjoyed  one  of 
S^^^sunnlvT'"*'  household  conveniences^n  abnnd' 
price  of  this  fuel  was  greatly  increased  and  frequent 

en^nT  "^  T"'^.  o'**"  ^"-"^^-l  "«■  »  became  are"' 
ent  m  the  winter  of  1892  that  we  could  no  longer  relv 

upon  such  precarious  fuel;  but  before  we  couKr^ 
to  the  use  of  coal  it  was  necessay  to  erect  a  new  bote 
house  and  procure  new  boilers     Thi.  !,„:>.=."_"     • 

.      rj-«ri\iXilg       was 
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placed  about  three  hundred  feet  distant  from  the 
main  building  in  order  to  afford  greater  security 
Hgainst  fire  and  to  avoid  annoyance  from  the  smoke 
and  soot.  It  was  thought  best  to  provide  a  room  in  the 
new  boiler  house  for  a  dynamo  with  which  to  light  the 
institution.  We  now  depend  upon  the  neighboring  city 
for  the  electric  current  to  supply  our  three  hundred 
lamps,  but  should  the  quality  deteriorate  or  the  price 
increase  we  could  easily  introduce  our  own  plant  and 
generate  our  own  light. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  institution  is  in 
possession  of  all  the  buildings  and  grounds  necessary 
for  its  peculiar  work,  the  value  of  which  is  $250,  000. 
These  buildings  have  been  planned  with  the  utmost 
care  and  substantially  erected.  They  are  pre-eminently 
fitted  for  the  purpose  of  their  existence.  They  have 
been  furnished  with  all  the  appointments  of  a  comfort- 
able home  and  all  the  appliances  necessary  to  the 
intellectual  development  and  industrial  training  of 
those  enjoying  its  advantages.  Its  situation  and 
arrangements  are  «uch  as  are  eminently  calculated  to 
secure  their  moral  and  physical  well  being  and  enable 
them  ultimately  to  stand  side  by  side  with  their  more 
fortunate  fellows  in  the  battle  of  life. 

As  to  methods  of  instruction  the  management  is  not 
wedded  to  any  one  system,  believing  that  whatever 
experience  shows  to  be  the  best  for  the  individual 
pupil  should  be  pursued. 

We  have  a  growing  library  of  thirteen  hundred 
volumes  selected  with  care,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils.  For 
this  we  are  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  gave  $5000  as  an  endowment,  the  income 
of  which  is  year  by  year  spent  in  the  purchase  of  books. 
We  also  have  a  museum  well  filled  with  material  suit- 
able for  object  teaching. 

The  shops  are  furnished  with  the  best  of  tools  and 
are  under  the  direction  of  thoroughly  competent  trades- 
men, while  the  intellectual  training  of  the  pupils  is  in 


for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  jj, 

the  hands  of  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers  who  occudv 
a  POS't-on  m  the  front  rank  of  the  profession.  "^^ 

ment  of"t^Tw  f"  "»*°'y<"«l'e  origin  and  establish- 

afforded  increasing  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  ita 
existence  and  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  thol 
who  so  hberally  and  intelligently  have  sought  to  fu^ 
ther  iteinterests.  From  small  beginnings  in  whiT 
could  be  clearly  discerned  the  hand  ofXine  ftov^ 
denceit  has  developed  into  a  thoroughly  rpSntld 
institution  and  taken  its  place  as  an  equal  Uongthe 
various  similar  i-  stitutions  in  the  country.  This  aU 
the  vigor  and  energy  of  youth  guided  aid  controHed 
thefuluT"""  "'  *^  P^^*  ^-^  "*  '"  P-mtf  ot 
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Term  Expires  In  1803. 
P.  H.  MILLER.  JOHN  W.  CHALFANT, 

W.  D.  WOOD.  .  w.  J.  MOOREHEAD. 

JOHN  G.  HOLMES,  HON.  JOHN  H.  BAILEY 

D.  McK.  LLOYD,  WM.  MULLINS. 

Term  Expires  In  1804. 
ALEX.  NIMICK,  HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN, 

HON.  THOMAS  EWING,  ROBERT  S.  SMITH 

HON.  J.  P.  STERRETT,  CHARLES  R.  DILWORTH, 

THOti.  H.  LANE. 

Term  Expires  In  1806. 
REV.  JOHN  G.  BROWN,  D.  D.,    ROBERT  M.  TINDLE   M   I) 
ALEX.  BRADLEY,  CHARLES  J.  CLARKE,' 

JAMES  P.  HANNA,  c.  E.  SPEER, 

JOHN  B.  JACKSON,  A.  H.  CHILDS, 

J.  CHARLES  WILSON. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


PRESIDENT, 
REV.  JOHN  G.  BROWN,  D.  D. 

VICE-PREStDBNT, 
ALEXANDER  NIMICK. 

SECRETARY, 
JOHN  B.  JACKSON. 

TREASURER, 

ROBERT  S.  SMITH. 


OFFICEHS  OP  THE  IlVSTITUTIO\. 

1803. 


PRlNCIPAr,. 

WitljAM  N.  BURT,  M.  A. 

INSTRUCTORS, 

UNN^US  ROBERTS  r^t,v.  *,  ^ 

WaUAM  J.  STEWART  a    n         ^"^^^^^^^N.  »•  A.. 

B  P    4TT  *1^  •  ^-  ^-  DOWNING, 

MISS  MINNIR  K.  SM,TH.  „Is,s  .NANK,E  ORR     ' 

MISS  FRANCES  BARKER. 
TBACHHRS  OP  ARTlCUr.ATlON  AND  UP  READING 
MISS  SOPHIA  A.  MACMILLAN 
MISS  JEAN  B.  SEARLES. 

MATRON, 

MISSMATTIE  A.  CLEMENS. 

ASSISTANT  MATRON 

MRS.  THOS.  SCOLES. 

SUPERVISOR  OK  BOYS 

FRANK  A.  LEITNER. 

SUPERVISOR  OK  GIRLS 
MISS  EFFIE  J.  COLLINGWOOD. 

ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN 

F.  R.  STOTLER,  M.  D.' 

CONSUI^TING  PHYSICIAN 

JOHN  SEMPLE,  M.  D.  ' 

MASTER  OF  SHOK  SHOP 
HENRY  BARDES.  ' 

MASTER  OP  CARPENTER  AND  CABINET  SHOP 
JOHN  J.  BAUGH. 

MASTER  OF  PRINTING  OFFICE, 
H.  L.  BRANSON. 

CtERK. 
C.  F.  H.  HAWKINS. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BUILDINGS. 


The  property  upon  which  the  institution  is  located 
IS  within  a  siiort  distance  of  Edgewood  station  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  railroad,  seven  miles    east    of 
the  union  depot  in  Pittsburgh,  though  less  than    two 
miles  beyond  the  city  limits.     It  is  accessible  by  rail 
from  all  -ectious  of  the  state.     Being    somewhat  ele- 
vated the  outlook  is  attractive  and  the  drainage  excel- 
lent.    It  consists  of  sixteen  and  one-third  acres  of  land 
having  a  frontage  on  Swissvale  avenue  of  eight  hund- 
red and  twenty-two  feet,    extending  back  over    nine 
hundred  feet.     It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  streets 
1  he  mam  building  occupies  a  position  north  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  grounds,  being  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  south  of  Walnut  street  and  two  hundred  from 
bwTssvale  avenue,  upon  which  it  fronts.     Between  the 
Duildmg  and  the  avenue  there  is  a   beautiful  lawn 
Ihe  entire  front  is  separated  from  Swissvale  avenue 
by  a  wrought  iron  picket  fence.     The  grounds  are 
ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubbery    A  semi-circular 
roadway  extends  from  the  avenue  to  the    institution 
The  general  style  of  the  building  is  modified    Eliza- 
bethean.  It  consists  of  a  basement  and  is  four  stories  in 
height.     The  walls  of  the  basement  are  constructed  of 
roughly  dressed  sandstone  and  those  of  the  superstruct- 
ure of  selected  brick,  the  exterior  facing  being  laid  in 
red  mortar.     The  entire  length  of  the  building  is  two 
two  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  the  main  frontage  being  two 
hundred  and  eight.     The  center  wing  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  feet  deep.     The  south,  or  boys'  wing  one 
hundred  and  fifty.     The  basement  is  nine  feet  in  the 
clear  and  contains  the  kitchen,  bakery,  store  rooms  and 
ironing  room  under  the  center  wing,  batli,  wash  rooms 
and  large  play  ruoms  under  the  boys"  and  girls'  wings 
The  first  story  is  thirteen  fer  t  high  in  the  clear  and  con- 
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tains  in  the  center  portion  the  executive  offices  •  on  f h« 

t7e'  fl"*T"'  reception  room,  office  and  1  b;ar;  on 
the  left  a  parlor,  guest  chamber  and  matron's  room    On 
the  north  side,  or  girls'  wing  two  large  dressing^ooms 
dry  goods  room,  cloak  room,  study  room,  whichl  Sv 
two  by  sixty-two  feet;  on  the  south  side  or  boys'  wS" 

and^t^T/"'"'  r^'*^"^  ^««"^'  ^^*  -"d  coat  ™S 
and  study  room  forty-five  by  sixty  feet     There  Z 

porches  on  both  the  north  and  south  sides.     Thereat 
center  wing  comprises  the  dining  room  which  is  four 
teen  feet  high  in  the  clear  and  fifty  by  sixty-eight  feeJ" 
with  pantries,  store  and  sewing  rooms     Ther^t I  ha  I 
extending  from  end  to  end    ten    feet   wide    and    we 
^^htea.    Also  outside  enclosed  corridors  f  rom  eachlnd 
wing  to  the  rearcenter  wing  by  which  the  pupils  reach 
the  dining  room  and  on  the  first  floor   and  the  chanel 
on  the  second  floor  without  traversing  the  main tX 
The  second  story  istwelve  feet hi^-hfn the delra^f; 
taken  up  with  the  principal's  rooms,^ssistant  mitr"  n's 

aispensary  m  the  f  ron  c  center  portion.  The  rear  cent pt- 
wing  ,s  devoted  to  the  chapel  or  assembly  room  whS 
IS  twe^nty-two  feet  high  in  the  clear  and  fiftyTy  Tixtv 

two'Sji^'^r^'*'^^'^^^^ 

two  small  rooms.  The  remainder  of  this  floor  ha^  on 
the  north^ide  the  girls'  reading  room  and  seven  sc\oo^ 
rooms  and  on  the  south  side  the  mus.um  Ind  seven 

tstlTT\  ^'''  ^--^gesi^e  .f  all  the  schoolrooms 
IS  twenty  by  twenty-five  feet,  all  well  lighted. 

The  third  Story  is  twelve  feet  six  inches  high  in  the 
cW     It  contains  the   Soys'  and  girls'  2mi  orils 
supervisors    and  officers  rooms;  also  wash  and  bTth 

hiJh'in^T^  /""'  ^'  ^^"^  ^^^*  «i^  inches 
fof  fh  f  ?  '^'^'  ^"^  "«^*^i°«  sleeping  rooms 
for  the  fema  e  employes,  a  pupils'  trunk  room  and  a 

^^T^-!^  -?P^-^  ^--  the  water m^l^fl: 

w^lVln^^+J^T"'^""  '^^'^  ^'^  ^^""  "»ain  Stairways 
well  located  for  convenience  of  ingress  and  egress.  Also 
a  fi.th  extending  from  the  basement  to  the  second  sto^ 
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located  in  the  rear  of  the  center  wing.    There  are  four 
fire  escapes,  two  for  the  north  and  two  for  the  south 
wmgs     They  are  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  con 
struction  consisting  of  iron  balconies  at  ea^h  Zr  wKh 
ron  step  ladders  provided  with  hand  railing     TheTeil 
located  at  proper  places  through  the    building  water 
pipes  with  hose  attached  ready  for  use  oneachfloor  a  so 
severa  chemical  Are  extinguishers  similarly  sTtuated 
An  elevator  for  lifting  trunks  and  heavy  material 

rrSo^""^"™'^  '™'"  «'«  "--" 

The  building  is  provided  with  the   most  approved 
seam    heating,    cooking     and    laundry    apparatus 
also  a  large  filter  affording  pure    water   for  Sing 
and  culinary  purposes.     It  is  ventilated  by  means  of 

%htX  tiir r """"« ''-'''  -"'  '^  *'--^'''- 

main  building  with  which  it  is  connected  by  aZnnel 
and  conduitforpipes.  It  is  furnished  with  ttree  large 
tubuar  boilers  of  more  than  sufficient  capacity  for  a^' 
the  steam  required  for  heating  and  power.     It  is  also 

oTe^l  ^a^r-  '"^  *"^  ^''■^"-' -^  -*  ^^^  -^ 
The  work  shop  for  boys  is  a  substantial  brick  building 
two  stories  m  height  in  which  are  the  carpenter  cab 
met  and  shoe  shops  and  printing  office.  The  former  is 
provided  ,,.th  the  best  applicances  for  the  work™quir! 
and  the  latter  with  a  large  cylinder  press.  The  base- 
rnen^;  is  occupied  by  the  laundry  and  vegetable   store 


OALLAUDET  UTERARV  SOCIETY. 


On  the  fifth  Of  February   ]8«7  +k^    i^ 
ed  themselves  into  a  ml'Jr^'  ^^^  ^^^^r  pupils  torm^ 

GallaudetLitera"ySocietrr..ir^'*\^°^^^  ^«  *he 
as  Hopkins  GallLdeT  ^C  so  L^^^^^  T^«-- 

flourishingconditioneversince    Sfl     ^'^r^  '"^  ^ 
very  beneficial.    The  number  n^  ^ts  mfluence  has  been 

ited  to  fifty,  and  that  of ^il  ^'"^^  "'^"^^^^^ ''  ^i^^- 

of  teachers  and  office/s  of  tC^^'^''"^''''  ™"^"  "^ 
The  ofiicers  are  elected  Jmi^^^^^^^^^^^  *«,  ^-^- 

mgs  are  held  fortnightly  on  S«ZJ  ^"  ^"^''''  "^^^t" 
participants  in  the  iSarv  ptr  ^'  ''^'"^"^^-  ^he 
and  the  programme  foreach  ^Tr ''  ^''^  appointed, 
committee  on  literary  exeTctr^'"^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

powe:(::?tL^rf^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

general  literature.    The  reo-,,I» J  knowledge  of 

thefollowingfeatures:  Lectures LfeTf""'  ""''^^^« 
once  a  „o„th,  debates  histSTT"' "'"r '^• 
sketches,  declamations  or  rert»«^,  .  biographical 

by  pupils,  several  times  a  ye' fa!'  ^  P™*""'™''^ 
theselectionof  questions  frdiscusTo„""o  "*"'^'''" 
sustaming  members  are  present  nfT',.  "**  •"•  *"'" 
see  that  the  proKrammpl„  ,  ""''  meeting,  to 
makecriticisms TCXvi^  r'^  ''"■™<'  ""*•  They 
ally  take  part  inthlexei^L  f  T°'"''  ""'*  <"=°««ion^ 
ing  the  art  of  debXTete     ptlf'^^^  "'  "^'^- 

Joseph  T  Ba  £  Comn^trt"'"'°';.f  :Sergeant.at-arms. 

^—  i^eitne;,^x;:'rr;.'rsar;:t^;  ^^- 
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HISTORY  OF  THE 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK   INSTITUTION   FOR 

DEAF-MUTES. 


THE  Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  was  organ- 
ized at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Rochester,  convened  by  the 
Mayor,  upon  the  third  of  February,  1876.  The  certificate  of  in- 
corporation was  dated,  acknowledged,  approved,  and  filed  in  the 
Monroe  County  Clerk's  office  upon  the  following  day.  Through 
the  kind  offices  of  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instrudion,  the  Institution  was  subsequently  recognized  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State.  By  Chapter  331, 
Laws  of  1876,  enaded  May  is,  1876,  it  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  without,  however,  effeding 
its  eleemosynary  charader  as  an  independent  corporation. 

For  a  long  time  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  it 
had  been  evident  to  the  instruaors  of  the  deaf  throughout  the 
country  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  locate  a  school  in  West- 
ern New  York,  and  nearly  three  years  previous  to  the  meeting 
in  the  Mayor's  office  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Westervelt,  while 
a  teacher  at  the  New  York  Institution,  had  begun  to  make  out 
lists  of  deaf  children  in  Central  and  Western  New  York  who 
were  not  in  school.     Attention  was  direQed  to  Rochester  as  a 

dfsir.'ihlp   Inr-itinn    fnr-    -i    c-/~h/%,^l    frx-  +K«    A^..f  u..  --,.. _r  ^u  -   --,—1 

'•••  "  ^viiw^i  iTji  tiic  uc»n  n_v  icasui!  ui  inc  num- 
ber of  deaf  children  in  the  city  and  vicinity  for  whom  educa- 
tional opportunities  had  not  been  provided  and  because  of  its 
accessibility  as  a  railroad  center. 
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The  projea  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Oilman  H. 
Perkins  of  Rochester,  whose  little  deaf  daughter  had  been  under 
the  instrurtion  of  Miss  Mary  H.  Nodine,  the  lady  who  subse- 
quently became  Mrs.  Westervelt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  pro- 
posed that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westervelt  should  come  to  Rochester 
and  start  a  private  school,  the  support  for  which  they,  with 
others,  were  ready  to  guarantee.  From  that  time  until  now  the 
school  has  had  no  more  cordial  supporters  or  more  capable  and 
appreciative  advisers  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  and  the  school 
owes  them  a  deep  and  lasting  obligation.  In  considering  their 
proposition,  Mr.  Westervelt  urged  the  advisability  of  having  an 
iucorporated  institution,  so  that,  instead  of  being  limited  to  chil- 
dren of  wealthy  parents,  the  school  might  be  open  to  all  deaf 
children  in  this  part  of  the  State  who  had  not  theretofore  been 
provided  with  proper  educational  advantages.  Through  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perkins's  enthusiastic  endorsement,  a  large  number  of  rep- 
resentative citizens  became  friends  of  the  movement  and  showed 
a  hearty  interest  in  the  meeting  which  was  called  formally  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  organizing  a  school  for  the  deaf  in 
Rochester.  Prominent  among  these  was  Dr.  Martin  B.  Anderson, 
President  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  and  a  member  of  the 
State   Board  of  Charities. 

Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Diredors 
of  the  New  York  Institution,  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  or- 
ganization and  favored  the  establishment  of  the  school,  on  the 
grounos  that  the  New  York  Institution  was  overcrowded,  and  that 
the  existing  schools  were  not  adequate.  He  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution: — 

Resolved,   That   it  is  expedient  to  found  in   this  city  an   institution   for  deaf- 
mutes  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Western   New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes. 

Mr.  Westervelt  then  presented  a  statement  showing  that  there 
were,  according  to  the  usual  proportion  of  deaf-mute  children  of 
school  age  to  the  population,  over  four  hundred  deaf  children  in 
Western  New  York.  As  the  result  of  a  partial  enumeration  of  de;if 
children  of  school  age  who  had  never  ueen  to  school,  a  list  num- 
benng  one  hundred  and  twelve  had  been  obtained  through  cor- 
respondence. An  additional  list  included  the  names  of  thirty  deaf- 
mutes,  whose  ages  were  above  the  legal  school  limit,  who  h;id 
never  attended  school,  and  who  were  too  old  to  receive  much 
benefit  from  school  privileges.  The  pitiable  condition  of  these 
adult  deaf-mutes  was  owing  to  the  faft  that  there  had  bee.i  no 
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school  in  Western  New  York  to  whi^h  ,r. 
There  were  also  a.  that  time  one  I  dre  a'n/""  ""  ""'• 
from  the  western  counties  attending  the  New  ^orrT'^^P''^ 
Washington  Heights,  it  was  thought  that  Tf  ,h  ?""""""• 
withdrawn,  and  no  pupi.v  sent  ,Zfr  , '  "^  ^^°"^'^  be 
the  number  in  attendee  'at  ,h,,         ^'"""  ^''"  ^ork, 

n^inished.  as   their  pC  ^  u" JXt  T^"   "'  "^  '' 

attending  any  school      ff  wnc  ^  children   not  then 

portion  ;r  n^ilS  ch-id^  i^lhe"  astl" crV'"  *=  ^^^ 
been  prevented  attending  ,rhn„l  i,  !        °™"^'   *ho  had 

them,  was  as  la  ge    s  fh.  T"  '"'''  ^"^  "«  f"""'   for 

western   courk    'of  I      sZ'TJ'VT'  "  '"  "^  '"  =^» 
hundred  and  twelve  en  oiled  t  the    it  ^    ™°''  °'  "^'  <>"= 

avail  themselves  of  the  rportunf  "'■"'"''''■  "O"'"  I^^^KIy 
ester,  and  besides  tee  her  would  be"  h^'  "'"'  '"  ''^'■ 
normal  attendance  of  the  schooT!^  K,  I  "^  ''"PP"""'^-  The 
one  hundred  and  fifty  t  onXndrfd  V"'"*'"  '°  »^^"«^ 
and  might  possibly  rih  tr  hundred  """'^""^^  P"P"^' 

-o!?  rrr  :ror:;r'-^ri:  '^^  ^t  -^^ 

Trustees,   which  was  constimt.H        r  n  '''^  ''   ^^''"'^   ^^ 

Darw.  Smith;  ,.  ^/^^l^S^f  C^c^:,,,:-^-''  "»■  ' 
l^ice-Presutent,  S.    A     Fllic-    c      ,    ""■  '-■eorge  G.  Clarkson;  id 

"r^r.  Oilman  H.  Perkin  'w '"''^  '*"'  ''■  "^"=  ^'^^-- 
Craig.  S.  A.  Ellis,  W  fcn  S  0'^  'p-^'  ^'"''^°"'  «-- 
Gallaudet,  Edward  P    H   ?  S    A     ,    ,  '^""''°"'  ^''^  Thomas 

man  H.  Perkins,  S.  D  Porter  M  '■"„''■  '"  "'  ^°'i^"'  dt- 
E.  Darwin  Smith,  and  Sefh  H  Terr;  o'T'r  ^^  ^^  "''''• 
February  4,  ,876,  the  Bo.rd  m!,^'^  .  '^'  '^°"°*'"8  '>'"'■ 
and  By-Laws.    Appointed    commit.  :,"'°P"'''   "   Constitution 

tendent,  Zenas  F    Westerveh  '    ""''    "'^"'    "^    ^uperin- 

on  ti'^:z°iri:uTsf,?,!!;z  t  "''■ '"  ^"'""-^^  >°^-^^ 

built   upon  by  the  Young  Men     Christ'  /"■''''■  ""^  ^''=  ''"" 

^      The    buildings    consfste  1    of  ?  "ck  of  f "'"  h 

South    St.     Paul    street     used     ,c    1,  '°'"  ''ouses  upon 

pupils,   and  as  schoorooms  bv  th.     Tf  ™'"'"    ''^    «"=    older 

house  u,on   Court  s;rer„'L",!T"tf°"''   "   "™"  ^^^^ 
under  twelve  years  of  aM-"mH  .1"  •  ,  '^'"If^Sarten    lor    children 

for  hospital,  laLdiv,  nd  sW™  •  rim  't"/  '"  ""^  ^'^'^'  "^^^ 
comfortably  accommodated  Tie  unTd  ."'  '''^'""  *'^  ^^^V 
•-.her  With   a   large  open   i^'-J^Til':^::  Z^TSi 
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block,  afforded  liberal  playgrounds,  considering  that  they  were 
in  the  center  of  the  city.  Upon  the  opening  day  there  were 
twenty  pupils  in  attendance,  the  youngest  being  five  years  of 
age,  and  the  oldest  twenty-three.  By  the  close  of  the  first  school 
year  the  number  increased  to  eighty-seven.* 

During  the  second  year  of  the  sciiool  the  Institution  leased, 
and  in  1888  purchased,  valuable  city  property  which  had  been 
used  as  a  Children's  Home,  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
city.  The  buildings  were  readily  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
Institution,  as  they  had  been  desigred  for  similar  purposes.  For 
some  months  the  school  was  divided,  one  part  remaining  in  the 
buildings  upon  the  corner  of  South  St.  Paul  and  Court  streets, 
and  the  other  occupying  the  newly  leased  buildings.  In  order 
to  adapt  the  new  quarters  to  the  accommodation  of  the  entire 
school,  it  was  necessary  to  construd  additional  buildings  for 
dormitories,   dining-iX)oms,  shops,  and  schoolrooms. 

The  Institution  property,  located  two  miles  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city,  upon  North  St.  Paul  street,  comprises  seven 
and  a  half  acres,  and  has  a  frontage  of  826  feet.  In  front  of  it 
the  city  presents  an  almost  level  expanse  of  streets  and  houses; 


*During  this,  aiul  the  succeeding  ye.irs,  the  attend.ince  has  been  as  follows  :- 
1st  year,   1870-1877—  87  oth  year,   1884-188!;— 180 


2d 

" 

1S77-1878— ii«; 

loth     ' 

1 88s- 

1880—181 

^d 

1878-1870-1;-) 

nth      ' 

1880- 

1887—100 

4th 

1870-1880— n  Si 

1 2th     " 

1887- 

1888—184 

5th 

1880-1881— 132 

nth     " 

1888- 

i88q— 170 

oth 

1881-1882— n4 

14th     " 

1880- 

1800 — 171 

7th 

1882-188;— 102 

isth     " 

1800- 

1801  — 107 

8th 

188^-1884— 17s 

I  oth     " 

i8qi- 

1802—173 

17th   year,   1802  to  present  time — loe; 

The  total  number  in  attendance  since  the  opening  of  the  school  has  been  187. 
The  counties  fioni  which  pupils  hcve  been  received,  with  the  number  from  each 
respedively,  is  as  follows: — 


Albany 

8, 

Livingston 

'4> 

Schoharie 

1, 

Allegany 

10, 

Lewis 

2 

Schenectady 

1, 

Cattaraugus 

9. 

Madison 

4, 

Schuyler 

3, 

Cayuga 

10, 

Monroe 

So, 

St.  Lawrence 

2, 

Chautauqua 

'4, 

Niagara 

9, 

Seneca 

S 

Chemung 

'4. 

Ontario 

1  2 

Steuben 

18, 

Cortland 

3. 

Onohdaga 

14, 

Tioga 

', 

Delaware 

1. 

Orleans 

7. 

Tompkins 

8, 

Erie 

00, 

Oswego 

2 

Warren 

2, 

Getiesee 

'7, 

Rensselaer 

!, 

Wrivns 

iS, 

Jefferson 

', 

Saratoga 

I, 

Wyoming 

10, 

Yates  10,  From  out  of  the  State  4. 
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it  is  therefore  a  surprise  for  one  to  find  in  the  rear  of  the  oroo 
erty  a  gorge,   two   hundred  feet  deep  and  fifteen  hundred  feet 
wide    through  which  the  Genesee  river  runs.     A   hundred  rods 
up  this  gorge  are  the  Lower  Falls  of  the  Genesee  which  are  over 
ninety  feet  high.     On  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  the  Insti- 
tution's a  steamboat  landing,  and  a  piduresque  summer  hotel 
with  boat  hvery,  about  which,  during  the  summer  season,  there 
IS  a  great  deal  of  life.     Only  the  top  of  the  farther  wall  of  the 
river  gorge  can   be  traced  in  our  illustration,  the  hotel,  steam- 
ers and  boats  being  far  beneath.     For  a  short  distance  above  the 
falls,  and  for  two  miles  below  them  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
the  bank  and  adjoining  property  have  been  secured  by  the  citC 
for  a  public  park.  ^ 

During  the  summer  vacation  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  school 
a  fire  occurred.      The   buildings   had  all  been   prepared  for  the 
opening  of  school  in  the  fall,  and  the  Principal  and  most  of  the 
members  of  the  school   were  away.     The  family   was  therefore 
very  small,  numbering  but  two  or  three  officers  and  two  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom,  was  returned  to  school  near  the  end  of  julv 
because  he  was  ungovernable  at  home.     Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  succeeded   in    evading,    for   a  few  moments,    the  supervision 
o     the    officer    in    charge    of  him.  and    set    fire    to   a  quantity 
of  shavings  in  a  shed  beside  the  carpenter   shop.      A   gale   of 
wind  was  blowing  at  the  time  and  the  fire   was    soon    under 
strong  headway.     The  front  part  of  the  main  building  was  saved 
but  the  rear  portion,  together  with  the  shops  and  school  build- 
ing,   was    destroyed.      The    damage    to   buildings   and   furniture 
was  estimated  at  $10,000.    and  the  insurance   recovered    was  a 
nttle    over   $s.ooo.      This   insurance  did   not  cover  the  separate 
buildings  used  for  shops.     At  this  time  the  school  received  do- 
nations amounting  to  $1,400,  $.,200  of  which,  came  from  offi- 
cers of  the  school.      Before    the    opening   of   school    in    the  fall 
new  buildings  were  eredted  to  take  the  place  of  those  destroyed. 
The   expense  for  repairs  and  improvements    amounted  to  $40- 
000.      To  secure  the  loan,    which   this  expenditure  made  neces- 
sary, the  Superintendent  mortgaged  his  private  property     Since 
that  time  an   additional  $40,000  has   been  expended  in  improv- 
ing the  buildings  and  their  furnishings. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  good  representation  of  the  present  in- 
stitution buildings.  Surrounded  as  they  are  with  well  ordered 
grounds  they  present  an  attradive,  and  homelike  appearance  and 
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afford  a  pleasant  introduaion  to  the  Institution.  In  the  plate, 
however,  the  trees  are  made  to  appear  relatively  small,  else  they 
would  have  quite  nidden  the  buildings. 

The  main  building  extends  nearly  across  the  property,  and 
separates  the  boys'  playground  from  that  of  the  girls'.  This  build- 
ing is  sixty  feet  front,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  deep.  The 
front  is  of  brick,  and  has  a  high  basement,  two  stories,  and  a  Man- 
sard roof;  the  middle  portion,  two  stories  high,  is  of  wood;  and 
the  rear  portion  of  brick.  In  the  front  part  of  the  main  building 
are  the  offices  and  living-rooms  for  the  officers;  the  playrooms, 
reading-rooms,  lavatory,  and  dressing-rooms  for  the  boys,  upon 
the  north  side  (not  seen  in  the  plate);  and  rooms  for  like  pur- 
poses for  the  girls  upon  the  side  of  the  house  that  is  shown. 
The  bedrooms  for  the  girls  are  on  the  second  and  third  floors  of 
the  front  building,  and  the  sewing  and  cooking  classes  have  their 
work-rooms  in  the  basement.  The  dining-room,  which  accom- 
modates the  entire  school,  is  sixty-five  by  forty-five  feet,  and  oc- 
cupies the  first  floor  of  the  middle  sedion.  The  entire  second 
floor  of  this  portion  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the  boys' 
dormitories.  In  the  brick  portion,  in  the  rear  of  the  dining-room, 
are  the  kitchen,  bakery,  and  store-room:  and  still  further  back, 
is  the  carpenter  shop,  and  the  lumber  room;  above  which  is  the 
printing  office  ;  and  in  the  basement  underneath  are  the  boiler- 
room,  coal  shed,  paint  shop,  and  boys'  toilet  closets. 

The  boys'  and  girls'  rooms  upon  either  side  of  the  house, 
are  effectually  separated  by  closed  partitions.  Both  the  boys* 
and  girls'  departments  communicate  diredly  with  their  respedive 
playgrounds  and  with  the  offices. 

The  schoolhouse  is  south  of  the  main  building,  in  about  the 
center  of  the  grounds;  it  is  fifty-five  by  sixty-five  feet,  and  con- 
tains seven  schooliooms  and  the  chapel.  The  classrooms  are 
attradive;  well  furnished  and  lighted;  and  in  size,  and  general 
arrangement  comfortably  accommodate  our  primary,  grammar, 
and  high  classes. 

The  KINDERGARTEN  building,  in  the  rear  of  the  schoolhouse,  is 
a  pleasant  and  commodious  two-story  brick  strudure  with  base- 
ment, forty  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  On  the  first  floor 
of  this  building  there  are  four  schoolrooms,  and  two  large  play- 
rooms which  are  also  used  as  classrooms;  on  the  second  floor, 
two  dormitories  for  the  children,  with  a  bedroom  between  and 
opening  into  each,  for  the  two  attendants. 
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a  ,l"l'''"T''  T™°'  '  ''"'"  """"  °f  'he  main  building    is 
a  two-story  frame  house,   tlle  basement  of   whicli  is  r»,^' 
w„h  complete  steam  laundry  apparatus  with  ^owrth"  steam 
bemg  brought  from  the    boiler-house   in   the  re^r  of  ,h.  Z 
bu,Uing.    The  first  and  second  floors  of  hi      uUing     e  o" u" 

Ziul.      ■'"'"™°"'^  '"'  ^"°°"''  ^°'  '^^  housekeeper^^  do". 
The  „osp,tal  for  contagious  diseases,  distant  a  hundred  rods 

rom  the  mam  building,  is  a  large  cottage  which   can  accommo 
date  ,h,r,y-five  patients  and  their  nurses,    1.  is  a  two-.toryTrame 
house,   forty-five  by  eighty  feet,   and  on  the  ground  tor  h"s 
five  large  rooms.     It  is  provided  with  a  range  and  other  con 
ven,ences  for  its  independent  maintenance,  and  is  always  kep", 

n  readmcss  for  use.    This  building  is  not  shown  in  the  il  ustra 

o.:rsrfcU-^ 

the  pup,ls  m  attendance  during  the  beginning  years  had  prevf 
ously  been    a.   other  schools  for  the  deaf  wherl  they  had   a 

Board     of     Trustees,      faculty,     and     friends     favored    teaching 

Z7ZZ1  '^'-"T  ''""'  "  ^'^  *™«h.  that  the  me,  d' 
best  adapted  for  mstruc'ling  the  deaf  in  a  school,  and  the  one 
produa,ve  of  the  best  general  results  was  the  sign  method  0 
wh,ch  other  features  could  be  added  under  the'name  of  ,! 
Comb,„ed    Method."      This  term  as  applied  to  our  school  a 

hool  branches  through  ihe  l.mguage  of  the  De  ifipee  gesture 
T  iT'""'^  *"h  instruction  in  and  through  speech  and 
through  the  manual  alphabet.      The  leflures  delivered  in  cha^  I 

ua  d  irthe^D'",;^'-^'"'  '"'''  '"'  P™^"^  P-y-»'  --e  con! 

cipt  o    ,   o    H         ""  '"'"""'  ''"'''«'■  -■"  *"^  ^"-  'he  prin- 
up..l  p..it  of  the  communication  between   pupils,  and  genenllv 

be  ween  t  em  and   their  teachers.     The  class  of  beginning        ' 

1  en  was  ..augh,  exclusively  through  manual  spelling.     Except  in 

h^  cl as    of  begmners  and  in  the  articulation  classes,  the  English 

,-esi„e  ,.<,„,.    ...,hiih   was  the  acknowledged   vernacular  of  the 
pupils.     Recognizing  that  there  is  always  in  the  use  of 


guage,  as    in    any    mental    and    physical    habit 


any  lan- 
a  tendency    to 
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deteriorate  unless  care  be  taken,  pupils  present  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  school   were  frequently  drilled  for  sign  exhibitions, 
and  thus  instructed  upon  the  choi  e  and  correal  form  of  the  con- 
cept-signs of  the  gesture  language.     Pupils  were  taught  to  avoid 
slang  signs  and  to  use  the  language  gracefully.    The  gesture  lan- 
guage, however,  was  used  only  as  a  means  to  an  end;  /.  e.  that 
through  it  instruction  in  English  might  be  given  to  the  deaf,  and 
the  school  claimed  that  it  was  used  no  more  than  was  necessary 
to  this  end.     During  the  second  year  the  school  undertook  to 
find  how  for  it  was   necessary  or  advantageous  to  use  this  for- 
eign  language  for  the    purpose     of   introducing   American    born 
children   to  the   English  tongue.     It  became  our  conviction  that 
English  was  naturally  as  intelligible  to  the  deaf  as  to  the  hearing 
and,  in   its  spelled  form,  could   readily  fulfil  to  the  deaf  all  the 
functions    which,   in   ^its   spoken   form,   it  does  to   the  hearing. 
This  convidion  that  the  deaf  should  be  educated  in  and  through 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  live  was 
founded  principally  upon  the  following  propositions:— 

That  there  is  no  such  thing,  from  natural  causes,  as  a  deaf- 
mute  mind,  and  consequently  there  can  be  no  inherent  and  real 
need  for  a  deaf-mute  language.  The  deaf  are  cut  off  from  one 
avenue  to  the  mind,  but  aside  from  this  their  powers  and  facul- 
ties are  the  same  as  those  of  the  hearing  and  capable  of  like  cul- 
tivation; and 

That  the  language  which  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  use 
as  the  medium  of  instrudion  in  school,  is  equally  important  for  the 
pupils  to  use  as  a  medium  of  intercourse  out  of  school.  The  time 
spent  by  children  in  reading  the  language  the  teacher  gives  them, 
and  in  composing  language  under  the  teacher's  diredion,  occu- 
pies but  a  smi'll  portion  of  the  day  compared  with  the  time  that 
the  pupils  spend  in  putting  their  own  thoughts  into  definite 
form,  and  in  conversation  with  their  schoolmates  and  others  both 
in  and  out  of  school. 

The  determination  of  the  school  to  make  the  experiment,— 
the  first  effort  of  its  kind  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,— of  dis- 
pensing with  the  language  of  gesture  signs  throughout  the  fam- 
ily life  and  all  school  exercises  of  its  pupils,  and  to  substitute 
therefor  manually  spelled  English,  was  announced  in  a  paper 
read  by  the  Principal  before  a  Convention  of  Educators  of  the 
Deaf,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1878.     We  take  pleasure  in  quoting 
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in  full  the  remarks  made  by  Dr    Isaac  F  P«,ic  n»    *     u 

of  the  New  York  Institution,  whi  h  c  oseTL  T^        "  "'"^'P^' 

ing  the  reading  of  this  papen-.  '^"  ''"'"''•°"  ^°"'^^- 

methods  must  be  judged.)  It  seems  t^  me  we  o^^h  to  ?T  "  "'"""  '^  ^'^'<^'^  "«=* 
ervelt  for  the  kind  spirit  in  which  he  com  sfowafd  o"  W  ""'  '"'''"'  *°  ^^-  ^«- 
the  whole  profession.  If  this  experiment  saT"- J  J'^  '"  '^f'"''"^"* '"  behalf  of 
ra.se  the  deaf-mutes  to  a  higher  kn'oZ  g  f  an  "  "e  h"'  ".'  '^  """^  °^*'^^^  ^« 
.s  now  our  duty  to  bid  him  God-speed   and  vet  7kn       1    °"'  ''"'^  ^°  *'^^"k  him.    It 

lists  of  re.-,ding.     Another   fe^tZr,fZ  ,  ""^'"'^^  g^ded 

which  .,,  that  time  th7n,If  '  *"'■''  *'"^    ^^g^'-d   to 

was  the  resu  f  the  expe  il T"  T'r""^  ^'"*''  '-'™°"y 
Schoo.  eight  yea;s  .X  ;„  ^  ^0'/^"^  1°'^^"" 
result  had  been  accompished  T  sutrin,  ^.  *'''''  ''' 
that  English  had  praaicaliy  becon^e  the  onlv  '  '  '""'" 
in    the   school.     It    might    be    ,hT  1  n^      "^uage    used 

be  sent  ,0  him  becausf  he  had  ten  "^Tt  „"  T""  ."°""' 
at  this  time  every  one  who  was  seen  ,0  m  ,1,  "  "«"'  "' 

to  the  Superintendent,  though  ear ier  i  the  /  ","*"  ""^  ""' 
'•experiment"  it  w-,.  nnl„  ,k  development  of  the 

sent  ,0  the  offi  e  We  Lh  T'""'"'  "^"""""^^  -1^°  *- 
use  English      Th\  *'   P"'"'""^   ™'«  that  all  must 

ne  '^r.angXXrei;L'tnr^,if:'"-  -'^  - 

tlie  pupils,  but  they  have  been  under  7  .  "''  '"""^   °' 

to  use  it  at  all   in    talki  g  ^  ,h    the /ferl'r'™"'  ""' 

iir.  rd"r;  tVr  •"  --"-tperi: 
Hngiish.  if  he  .^z  'L^ri  n^trr  ^s  ^°" ' 

:^%nr  ^ns^^n--^  ^f  H.r  .:r  h^ 

use.     Little    n..f   .MM.    '     J        T  '"^'^""'"^      ^o 

_____^_^-    vlihdrcn    Wiien    ihey    are    admitted    to    school 
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have  generally  but  few  concepts,  for  which  they  have  de- 
vised conventional  signs  intelligible  to  those  most  familiar  with 
them;  for  these  concepts  new  word  signs  must  be  learned  upon 
entering  school,  whether  the  language  in  common  use  be  Eng- 
lish or  De  I'Epee  gesture,  and  it  is  as  easy  for  children  to  learn 
the  English  word  sign  as  to  learn  the  conventional  signs  for  ideas 
in  any  other  language. 

The  most  potent  argument  with  our  pupils  was  found  in  the 
question  whether  they  would  be  Americans  or  foreigners  in  their 
mode    of  intercommunication,    whether    or   not    they  would   be 
loyal  to  their  country  in   their  use  of  its  common  tongue      The 
•  pupils  were  made  to  realize  that  the  language  they  used  would 
be  an  indication  of  their  nationality.      We  may  be  in   Americ . 
and  breathe  American  air,  but  if  our  language  is  foreign  we  are 
to  that  extent  foreigners.     Loyalty  to  our  country  and  our  flag 
to  our  institutions  and  to  the  language  in  which  they  are  pre- 
served, IS  a  patriotic  sentiment  that    appeals   strongly  to    every 

The  services  of  no  teacher,  officer,  or  employee  who  failed 
habitually  to  use  good  English  with  pupils  could  be  retained  by 
the  school.  Everyone  was  expeded  to  use  English,  and  the 
positiveness  of  this  expeftation  and  its  persistency  accomplished 
the  objea.  English  thus  became  the  only  language  understood 
by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pupils. 

In   mid-winter  of  the  twelfth   school  year,  the  little  hearing 
son  of  the   Principal,  who  had  just   passed   his  fourth  birthday 
was,  because  of  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  temporarily  with^ 
drawn   from   a  kindergarten   in  the  city,  which   he   was  attend- 
ing, and  sent  to  our  kindergarten.     The  little  fellow  was  not  then 
able  to  communicate  through  spelling,  but  within  a  few  days  he 
acquired  the  ability  to  read  the  manually-spelled  diredions  of  the 
teacher.     He  was  with  the   E  class   and   was  allowed  to  enter- 
tain himself  by  doing  what  the  others  did.     He  enjoyed   his  as 
sociation   with   the  children   and   was  averse  to  returning  to  the 
kindergarten  in  the  city.     Since  that  time  his  education  has  been 
continued  in  our  kindergarten  and  graded   classes  greatly  to   his 
advantage.     His  recitations   have  been  conduced  mainly  through 
manual  spelling,  as  he  has  not  been  a  member  of  the  oral  classes 
The  principles   which   this   incident    emphasizes,  have   had   other 
demonstrations  in  our  work,  but  none  more   marked  and  con- 
vincing.     These  principles  are:— 
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That  manual  spelling  need  not  be  taught,  as  children  cin 
p,ck  ..  up  naturally  through  association.  TWs  iittle  hea  tTch  d 
learned  to  communicate  in  this  way  in  a  surprisingly  short  time 

"pellI"T   'rT'f''  °'  "•■"'    '^   "^-"^   un'derstood  T; 
spelling     than  he  had  of  phonetic  analysis  of  speech  ■ 

That  manually-spelled  language  affords  exaa,  easily  acquired, 
and  agreeable  means  of  communication.  If  ,he  aJocia«on  o 
«^s  hearing  chHd  with  the  deaf  had  been  less  pleasurable  than 
with  heanng  children,  or  if  there  had  been  any  mental  weari- 
ne  s  caused  by  the  medium  of  communication  in  conversation 
with  playmates  and  ,n  the  school  exercises,  the  child  would 
have  preferred  to  return  to  the  hearing  kindergarten;  and  finally. 

That  It  IS  an  advantage  to  hearing  children,  as  well  as  to 

hr„'T",r'r  '""^  '*"  ''''"■  '"  '^""""^  '^"'  "'^'■•■"•y  instruflion 
hrough  the  literary  or  orthographic  form  of  language.     This  lit- 
tle  boy   has  made  greater   advancement   in    the    manually-con- 
duaed  classes  than  he  would  naturally  be  expefted  to  make  in 
a  school  for  the  hearing. 

Our  kindergarten  and  beginning  classes  are  supplied  with  a 
museum  of  toys    illustrative  apparatus,  story  books,  and  pidures, 
with    samples    of  manufadured   articles   in   various   processes   o 
development.     Pupils  of  the  older  classes  make  visits  to  fadories 
and  shops,   and  to  natural  history   museums.     The    classes    are 
taken   from  the  schoolrooms  upon  walks  about  the  premises  and 
to  other  parts  of  the  buildings,  to  the  park,  into  the  fields  and 
woods,  and  are  made  to  feel  the  pleasure  and  the  power  there  is 
m  knowledge  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  possession.     Language 
IS  given  m  grammatical  order.     The  child  does  not  depend  upon 
his    teacher  alone  for  a   supply   of  interest  and   instrudion.    but 
hrough    his   walks  and   colledions  and  from  the  talks  which  his 
teacher  p^ves  upon  all  occasions  the  child  finds   "books  in  the 
running    brooks,    sermons   in    stones,    and  good  in  everything " 
Language  in  its  written  form,  through   manual  spelling,  is  more 
readily   acquired   and   easily   used   by   the  deaf  than   is   language 

7T1  u^l'  u  "  ''  '^^  ^""'^'P'^  °f  ^""^  "^^thod  of  instrudion 
that  the  child  has  a  right  to  receive  instrudion  through  that  form 
of  our  language  which  he  can  understand  most  readily,  with 
the  legist  strain  of  attention,  and  the  least  diversion  from  the 
tnoug..t  to  the  organ  of  its  expression. 

The  printing  press  is  found  a  very  important  aid  in  primary 
mstrudtion.      As   our    little   children  are  taught  to  communicate 
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through  the  manual  alphabet,    the   printed    patre    earlv  h...^ 

this  paper  the  link  ones  see  ,heir  own  names  and    he  nles  ^ 
persons  w„h  whom  .hey  are  familiar  ;, hey  rr  ,d  of  ,hirs    h! 
aregomg  on  ,n  ,he  Institution  household  or  are  so  cXaed 
w,  h    he  insftution  or  with  the  family  ,ife,  ,ha.  th;  ar  "t' 
es ted  ,0  make  an  effort  to  read  and  to  understand.     The  s  hool 
r    e  ves  a  large  number  of  magazines  and  papers  which  givth 
pupils  ,nformat,on  with  regard  to  other  schools  for  the  deaf  .nd 
he  general  reading  of  the  day.     Each  department  of  the  school 
s  also  provided  with  a  library,  and   for  every  grade    here  is  a 
selefled  course  of  reading.     The  pupils  above  the  third  yea    in 

each  grade  from  which'  they  are  required  to  read  forty  books  a 
year,  as  a  condition  of  promotion 

of  Rlchefter'"",L'V™""  '°."'"  '"""^'^  '"  '^^  P"""'  ^^>">oH 
,1?  ,    H  '  ■"■  '""''''■  '"'-hooks  are  used;  and  the 

same  standing  is  required  for  admission  to  grades.     PupUs     re 
advanced  upon    the  record  of  the  year's  study  and   reci    ton 
f  the  average  standing  for  the  year  is  above  8o  per  c.n       f 
he  standing  is  below  8o  per  cent,  the  pupil  is  examined  and 

V';:2ZTl  ^-'-^f^'^-i'v  P-sed,'is  then  promote  ! 
I  he  pupils  from  the  kindergarten  are  promoted  to  the  Primirv 
department  after  having  passed  through^he  kinderga  ten  co"  e 
Above  h  kindergarten,  in  the  regular  graded  department  of  The 
.school,  there  are  five  grades  in  the  Primary  deparLent;  three  in 
the  Grammar;  and  three  in  the  Academic. 

Speech   has  always   occupied   a  large  share  of  the  school's 
daily    exercises.     The    Rochester   school    began    its    work    wl 

n  u  "^  "'"^  "'"-"  convenient  means  of  intercourse 
wit  the  earing.  The  school  has  always  relied  upon  the  Zch 
of  Its  pupi  s  to  interest  the  general  visitor.  So  much  importance 
however,  has  been  attached  ,o  the  manual  feature  of  the  Roch: 
ester  method  that  even  friends  of  the  school  have  been  aot  to 
overlook  the  very  large  share  of  its  work  wbi.h  h,s  ey"  r  be-n 
given  to  accustoming  its  pupils  to  speak.  In  the  e^nnn! 
classes  and  m  the  kindergarten,  at  least  one-third  of  the  Time  o1 
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who  learned  to  spenk   before  losin,  th«i,  i"  '^"^ 

time  that  has  been  given   ,o  the  ufe  If  T"^'   '"   """  "^« 

intercourse  cannot   be    s",ted     \T  k   •  ""'"  •■"  '"'  '"''"'  "< 

an   mstinflive  necessity  to   .he  full  mind         Out  „f  ,h  "^Tn     " 

were   discontinued.     The   soirit  nf  th«  •.     u  ^P^^*^ 

in  .his  respect,  .nd  al,  ^e^li^t  re^^he'^rof's^!:^ 
m:?  '^=  ^^^'^^  '°  ^"-^  ^-  "--  .enerai°;:oC 

111  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  the  number  of  te.chers  in  the 
sc  00   engaged  in  teaching  speech  had  increased  to    ou       In    h 
graded   department   speech   and    speech-reidin,   «..„  w 

of  Miss  Hamilton,  and  under  her  d  eftion  V  slbllTn      h    ^''^ 

whotfreTetel  7  hTtc^^iirr  'T  ''''  °'^  ^'^' 
scHoo,  spo.e  and  read  th^  C^ZJ"l:^T  :TZ:r:!:: 

i"es'"r  ;:j;  ^rs.tmtr;t:;r  ■ '-. "-- 

^^./uii^  iciuies    semin.iiy  with  hearing  £■  rls  of  her 
own    age.      Her    subsequent    advancement,    her   inLTs     in    he 
studtes.    and   her  easy  and   natural   associa  ion   with    he      choo 
mates    gave    pleasure    to    her    parents    anH    ,,,i,(,J'  °°' 

school,  influenced  by  this  achLementit  *:"  f  i^ed  Tn  Z 
nm  h  year  that  the  instruaion  and  intercourse  of  the  advanced 
kindergarten  cla.ss  when  promoted  to  the  senior  building      ojd 
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be  restrided  to  speech   and    speech-reading.     It   seemed   that    a 
class   of  children    so    bright    as  this,    with  the  power  of  fluent 
speech  and   easy  speech-reading  it  possessed,  might  with  advan- 
tage leave  the  manual  alphabet  behind  it  in  the  kindergarten  and 
thereafter  make   easy   progress   entirely  through    speech-reading. 
Accordingly,  a  special   teacher  of  speech   was  employed  for  this 
class,  which   started   in   the   fall  of  1885   in   the  primary  depart- 
ment  with   every  promise    of   success.      The   interest  of  all  the 
school  centered   in    this  experiment,   which   was  to   be  a  grad- 
uation  from  the  manual-oral  method,  begun  as  an  experiment  at 
the   Rochester  school,  to  the  speech-reading-oral  method,  which 
had    the  endorsement   of  a    hundred    years    of  accepted   work. 
From   day  to  day,  either  Miss  Hamilton.  Mrs.  Westervelt,  or  the 
Superintendent,  and  sometimes  all  three,  were  at  work  with  the 
teacher  of  the  class,  ^lelping  to  the  success   of  this  undertaking. 
The  class  was  taught  entirely  through  speech-reading.    No  spell- 
ing was  used  in  the  schoolroom,  and   the   pupils  were  especially 
urged    to    limit    their    out-of-school    intercourse    to    speech    and 
speech-reading.     It   was  a  great  disappointment  to  find  that  f.s 
class  made  comparatively  little  progress  in  literary  work.     Its  ad- 
vancement,  compared    with   that   made   by  other   grades    taught 
principally  through  the   manual  alphabet,  was  not   commensurate 
with   the  labor  that   was  expended  upon  it,  and  the  experiment 
was  abandoned. 

Early  in  the  following  autumn   the  little  girl  who  left  three 
years  before   to  enter  a   seminary  for    the    hearing    returned    to 
school.     The  account  she  gave  of  her  experience  was  that  dur- 
ing the  first  year  at  the  seminary  she  was  able  to  carry  on  her 
studie-  with  entire  satisfaction  to  herself  and   her  teachers.     The 
vocabulary  that  she  was  called  upon   to   use  in  her  school  work 
was  the  same  that  she  had  been  made  familiar  with    while   un- 
der the  direction  of  the  trained  specialists  in  speech-teaching  at  the 
school   in   Rochester.     The  next  year  with  advancing  studies  the 
vocabulary  enlarged  and  her  difficulties  and  discouragements  were 
serious,  but  in  the  third  year  she  was  completely  discouraged  and 
gave  up.     The  class  of  which   she  was  a  member  had  taken  up 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  of  French   and    Latin,   in   each   of 
which   there   was  an    entirely    new    vocabulary,    so   that  it  was 
necessary  not  only  to  speak  series  of  new  terms  in   cxpiai.iing 
understandingly  and  intelligibly  the  intricate  subjeds  of  the  new 
studies,  but  also  to  read  on   the  lips  the  unfamiliar  words,    and 
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desired  .0     e  rtr  ,0  1  *'""k'  '"'""'''  '"  ""  »"''  ''^'' 

bu.  .hey  were  no     kLn',  ""k*"'  '"  ^""^  °'  '"«  "'^""L 

interest  her  'nspech  work    T"  '°  "'"'  "  *^^  '"'«'^""  '» 
case  with  ,h      .  u  ^'"^  *•'"  -''^o  '"»«  or  less  the 

r""in:r  ,;rd  r;  wT  re^::t„  '"'iv-  --'^- 

of  the  school      Th„  innuenced  the  sentiment 

teacht;  of  speech  asTL'''":';''?  """  "^'^  «'-"  '»  «^' 
ticipatio'n  ,Ha,T  ct  ssef     'uld  I'^Xn^I "  d  '""*"  ""  """ 

essary  to  brinl  i^    n.n  ^''  '"  ^P"'^''-"^'"Wng  as  were  nee 

tha,  is  element's  w  r       s fS  ZT  ^  'T'  """^"""^' 
built  up  from  the  soun  S    tlberTst;' w  'T"l  ^'" 

has   been   termed   the   "  Word  Method  •  ,nH  u'''''^  *''■'' 

.89.  the  synthetic  Method  was  int dte  ."' O^r '  :„:": chir 

i":it^h^r:drc:dt";i;'^ru;;t;r"^^  '"^-  - 

High  C^  are  cond.aed^^  ^1:1  J^^Z^  7  ^  "' 
Never  were  our  pupils  so  convinced  of  the  value  of  sne.rh 

sir^ttpr  '1^-'  -  "-^  """^--"  •"*  o:^ 

which  »rJtl,!  .  *"'  '■'""">'  demonstrated  in  a  way 

^Is   of     hl^       ""''^  !■""  ^''■•""=''  '^^  f-""y-     The  older  pu- 

Imes"  ;  Tlr^'oT  I-,"'    ""''''''-'■    -™«^^    '^^    P- 

— ed       tirelyl  ^:: j"-   — r^ Jr'oln-: 

♦K-,^     ^  I  •  —     -'-...lat   ifiviiatiuris   were  sent  nut  hu 

tho  e  taking  part  in  the  entertainments  to  officers   teachers  Lh 
htgher  class  pupils,  and  also  to  a  few  friends    n  ihrcitv     Th 
.nterested  and  enthusiastic  enjoyment  of  the  11':  g^L  ha! 
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been  a  demonstration  to  the  pupils  that  their  acquired  power  of 
speech  hus  a  pradical  utility  beyond  that  of  mere  convenience, 
since  it  may  be  used  as  a  grateful  means  for  entertaining  their 
friends.  Familiar  selections  having  been  chosen,  the  recitations 
were  thoroughly  enjoyed  through  speech-reading  by  the  pupils 
themselves,  anc'  thus  the  principal  purpose  of  the  entertainments 
was  attained. 

Adult   speech-reading   class.      Every   year  since    1884   Miss 
Hamilton  has  had  a  class  of  one,  two,  or  three  persons  who  lost 
their  hearing  in  adult  life    and    who   are  either  totally  deaf  or 
whose  hearing  is  so  defedive  as  to  make  speech-reading  a  desirable 
acquisition.     Those   who  have  received  instrudion   in  this  class 
have    been    persons   of   education   and    have    gained    facility    in 
speech-reading  in  a'  limited    number  of   lessons.      The   first    to 
receive   this   instrudion    was    a    young    man,   teller    in    a  bank, 
who  lost  his  hearing    suddenly  through   severe  illness,  and  for 
some  months  had   been  shut  out  from  the   world,     in  addition 
to  his  special  training  he  entered  our  classrooms  with  the  pupils,  and 
after  twelve  weeks   was  able  to  read  the  lips  surprisingly  well, 
so  that  he  could  understand  the  speech  not  only  of  Americans,' 
but  of  all  persons  who  spoke  to  him  on  business  at  the  teller's 
window  in  the  bank,   in   German,  French,  and  Swede.     He  said 
that   when   reading  the  lips    his   apprehension    of    the    language 
meaning  of  the  motion  of  the  teacHer's  lips  was  so  natural  that 
it  was  often  necessary  for  him  to  place  his  hand  upon  her  back 
to  assutr  himself  by  feeling  that  she  was  adually  talking  with- 
out voice    10  convince  himself  that  he  had  not  heard  what  had 
seemed  so  real  to  him.     It  is  not  unusual  for  one  whose  grow- 
ing  deafness    has    become    a    serious    burden,  after   a  period  of 
training  in  speech-reading,  to  gain  such  facility  in  understanding 
the  speech  of  everyone  about  him,   as  to  feel  positive  that  hear- 
ing has  been  restored.    The  best  examples  of  speech-reading  that 
the  world  has  seen  are  not  found  among  the  deaf  who  have  ac- 
quired all  their  training  through   reading  speech   upon  the  lips. 
They  are  found  among  those  who  have  acquired  their  knowledge 
of  language  tirst  and  then    have  had  recourse  to  this  art.     The 
speech-reader  must   have  richness  of   mental  resources  and  the 
power  of  synthesis   largely  developed,  so  that  having  fragments 
of  speech   presented  to  the  eye  upon  the   lips,  he  can   without 
conscious  mental  effort,  perceive  the  thought,  as  the  naturalist  from 
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fragments  is  able  to  construd  a  complete    oerfp^  f.. 

has  been  found  verv  valu-.hip   in   .  ^  "'  '"  'P^^'^h, 

firs,  five  years  of  IJ"  ^I  uTe^t  Th?',/"™*  *^ 

writing  speech  exercises,  and   vSe    Speech  ch  ^"'"'  ''" 

in  teaching  articulation  to  all  ou  classes  ,  11  *'?  "''' 
«nued  for  several  years,  but  Zs  Iter  reslrd"  ^  .^  ,  '"™- 
vanced    classes.       Visible    Sneerh    i.     „  '^^^"'"'^1    w"h   the  ad- 

in  correaing  faults  in  speech' and  i  ,  chi^f  .hT'  """"^  "' 
of  new  words    hut  it.  .k      c^  teaching  the   pronunciation 

ditncu^  t::t,^:eVi;7:,f rnVrr  ?^^^^ 
et:r*4„" "  "^""^  -'"-'  ^^  whrithJtnrcfurw:: 

The  Lyon  Phonetic  Manual,  devised  bv  Mr    PHn..,„^  . 
of  Rochester,    has    fully   n,et    all'  possib  e    requ  remert  T 

tached  and  combmed,    m  the  representation   of  the  continuitv  of 
or  , nary  speech    and  in   the  ease  of  its  acquisitio  .      T  e  Man 
ual  as  ,t  was  first  presented  to    us   was  based  upon  the  or  n 
aples    of   stenography,     which    may    be    aptly    termed    viX 
hearmg,    smce    it    represents    sounds    as   they  !ire    he  rd      S  h 
■sequent    knowledge    of    ,he    method,    of   t      I 
the     school     ,ed*M,.      Lyon     to     dscern       he    ''''"'    '" 
Which     would    be    fuiniJ  by    a    s^Sory'^phZrZ! 

rai^of  ,hTtt:r  "*  *^  -'— "  --^ "- 

An  illustration  of  the  Manual  positions  necessary  for  the  reo 
resenta,,on  of  English  words  is  given  as  an  appendLTpag      T 
The  Manual  has   been  beneficial  in  our  spe-ch    ...-*,?     "• 
P^^li^^t^^degree  in  which  it  has  been  used."  The  num'^:; 
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Of  pupils  Who  can  use  it  with  facility  is  constantly  increasing 
For  two  years  it  has  been  a  means  of  instrudion  in  some  of 
the  recitations  of  two  of  the  classes  in  the  kindergarten  and  in 
three  of  the  more  advanced  classes  of  the  graded  department. 
The  speech  of  the  pupils  who  have  thus  employed  the  Manual 
has  become  more  fluent,  continuous,  and"  easy,  as  well  as  more 
intelligible  than  that  of  the  pupils  in  other  grades  who  are  less 
familiar  with  it  but  who  have  otherwise  received  substantially 
the  same  training  and  instrudion.  The  classes  in  the  grammar 
and  academic  department  are  now  using  this  manual  with  nearly 
all  their  recitations. 

Auricular  training  has  been  an  important  feature  of  the 
work  of  our  school,  as  we  have  found  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  pupils  are  possessed  of  some  hearing,  and  i.at  the  hearing 
does  improve.  It  hus  been  our  custom  for  a  number  of  years  to 
give  our  pupils  two  examinations  each  year,  testing  the  degree 
of  hearing  and  recording  it  by  the  following  scale:— 

1.  No  hearing. 

2.  Can  distinguish  loud  voice  with  tube. 

3.  Can  distinguish  vowel  quality  and  pitch  with  tube. 

4.  Can  distinguish  vowel  quality  and  pitch  without  tube. 

5.  Hard  of  hearing. 

The  advantage  in   thus  determining  the  hearing  that  pupils 
possess  is  that  the  teachers,  bearing  constantly  in  mind  the  pu- 
pils' degree  of  hearing,  are  enabled  to   give  them  aid  by  the  use 
of  the  tube,  in  gaining  the  idea  of  pitch,  of  infledion.  and  of  certain 
sounds.     Pupils  are  encouraged  to  use  the  conical  ear-tube  with 
double  mouth   pieces,  devised  by    Prof.    E.    H.   Currier,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York   Institution    for  the   Deaf  and   Dumb. 
Three  pupils  who  were  received  as  congenitally  deaf  have 
through  the  regular  training  in  the  speech  class  with  the  atten- 
tion that  is  given  to  cultivation    of  the    hearing,    acquired    not 
only  the  power  to  speak  and  to  read  the  lips,  but  also  a  suf- 
ficient power  of    hearing  to  constantly  help  them  in  conversa- 
tion,   and    these    pupils    have    less    difficulty    in    understanding 
speech   than  do   many   of  that  large   class  of  persons  who  are 
called  "hard  of  hearing." 

The  kindergarten  was  gradually  developed  during  the  first 
and  second  years  of  the  .school,  hnt  w!"  "-^t  fM"-  -^-f-hu-'-  4 
until  the  beginning  of  the  third  year.  Soon  after  the  open- 
ing of  school  a  separate  building  was  provided  as  the  out-of- 
school  home  for  the  little  children  where    they    were    afforded 
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opportunity  to  play  under  the  direaion  and    .,         , 
v.s.ng  officer.     The  advantage  gained   bvthl  "^  "   '"P"" 

twofold,-the  members  of  the  hi        ^  '>™"gement  was 

from  the  older  pupis  so  tl^^t  ^,TT/  "'"  ^'"^  '^^^"^^ 
spelled  language  .hey  had  been  tu/httath^'r"'""^  '»  ""  •"' 
were  direded  in  thiir  play  "  thafall  ,h  t  ''™°"''  '"'  '"^^ 
in  ways  that  interested 'and  profited  hm  w'  ""  """P'^" 
■n  the  true  kindergarten  Jrit  .,,^  u  ^'  ""''^  *°'-'<ing 
'ime  did  not  attain  to  the  cope  a  d°"^'  °"'  ""''"^^  ^'  *« 
ten  system.  ^    ^"''  '"''"«"«  "f  the  kindergar- 

denake  to  adapt  tl  IL^';  ptt^  "I  T  *°"'''  """ 
children.     To    this  end  a  number  ^T-  .  '"'"'"8  °'  "^^^f 

classes  were  visited  in  Rochester  bJ  7'"''"  """  "°™^' 
Phi.  and  Washington.  Fin  ^'in  r',^7j°*'  <''"^^^>- 
women  w  thout  exoerienr,  in    .,■  1  ^^"^  'wo  young 

have  charge  of  the  m  e  ch  Idre  .^^k"*  *^"  '"^^«^'  '' 
.hem  we  studied  ou  tyf  by "wl  ^T  "  "^  ""^^  W"" 
development  of  deaf  children  Ltrbe^cond^aeT^  ^"'"''' 
the   recreative   and   delightfully    varied    n^!  according  to 

dergarten.     The    minds'and  'hand     of  Thf  Thl  "'  "^   "'"- 
busily  employed  everv  w^Uincr   rr.  children  were  kept 

Changing    ocLpatioT^un^    'I "  ir'aTon'"  'rT''"'  """  ^-'- 
vated  minds.    In  all  of  these    i-L  '"'""''  ^"d  culti- 

took  a  principal  part  fn    wa"  S'ufont  a^^^";"^'  "  '"o^^"' 
of  the  interest.    Words  and  sente„;  '■*"«  •■■ '''«'  '^"'^ 

"Pon  the  walls,  and  n  ptvs  with  >>  ""''  ^"'"  "^  ^^arts  hung 
stories;  readings  of  iiother  0^0  ""1"'^""  '°^''  °' '"  '^*^  ^"d 
the  children,  and  he  sonl  an.  ""t  T"  '""'  '°"  ^"'^rt^'ned 
to  the  hearing,  we?e^::d"t  Thm^.^'w  "'if  ?  ^'  f  "^'"« 
and  songs  of  Frcebel,  but  worked  in  accord  w  ,h  ." V'  ''''' 
principles,   usinj;  the  stories  -inH  ,„h  ,  kindergarten 

books  prepared%or  cS^V      tl^rr;'^  7"  ,'"  1'^  ^^^">' 

.he  Children  <i^.:T  ::zz:'r.Z''v-"'  T' 

vation  and  attention;  overcoming  habits  of'^'^^i         J  ''^'''- 
•ng;  and  inculcating  instead  order  system   Iw-'  ''"'" 

dua;  and,  what  was  also  of  ZelZ       I         "^'""^'''^y  °^  ^«"- 
with  happiness.  ^  '''  importance,  filling  every  dav 
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During    the    succeeding   year   the    school    was   so   fortunate 
as  to   secure  a   course   of  ledures  upon   kindergartning  by  Miss 
Emily  M.  Coe  of  New  York,  who   had  quite  dep  irted  from  the 
beaten  track  of  kindergarten  work,  making  use  of  nothing  that 
was  German  if  it  was  not  at  the  same  time  popularly  American. 
She  had  been   inspired  by   Froebel's  spirit  in  devising  what  she 
called  the  American   Kindergarten.     Later,    Mrs.    Westervelt  and 
one  of  her  assistants,    took  a  course  of  training  in  Miss   Coe's 
normal   class   in   New    York,    and    afterward,    through    frequent 
teacher's   meetings,  the  work  of  our  kindergarten   was  systema- 
tized and   developed,  and  the  plan  of  study  of  the  whole  school 
brought  into  harmonious  continuity.    Since  that  time  this  depart- 
ment has  been  carried  on  substantially  without  change.     As  the 
children   were  accustomed  both   in   and  out  of  school  to  use  our 
common   language  they  were  able  to    follow    in    principle,   and 
in  most  of  the  work  to  minute  detail,  whatever  methods  or  ex- 
ercises were  employed  for  the  kindergarten  training  of  the  hear- 
ing,—the  hands  and  eyes  were  trained,  and  the  imagination  was 
cultivated  by  reading  poetry  and  stories.     While  we  realized  the 
importance  of  having  their  mental  and  physical  occupations  con- 
ducted along  lines  of  continuous  development,  we  felt  that  it  was 
especially   desirable   that  the  language  employed   in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  as   well  as  the   subjed-matter  presented   in  the 
schoolroom  should  be  in  touch  with  the  life  and  customs  of  this 
generation  o^  Americans. 

For  three  years  after  the  removal  to  North  St.  Paul  Street 
and  until  the  fire,  the  kindergarten  children  were  accommodated 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  older  pupils,  but  with  separ- 
ate supervisors  and  instrudors  they  were  enabled  to  carry  on 
quite  satisfadorily  their  kindergarten  life.  In  1881,  however,  the 
kindergarten  was  separated  from  the  older  department  by  the 
eredion  of  a  special  building.  The  new  building  was  ready 
for  occupancy  late  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  Three  additional 
classrooms  for  kindergarten  work  were  provided,  and  the 
number  of  kindergarten  classes  increased  to  five,  in  the 
same  building  was  a  room  for  the  class  of  adolescent  be- 
ginners or  the  intermediate  class,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  kin- 
dergarten the  value  of  manual  spelling  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation and  mental  development  was  most  satisfactorily  shown. 
The  English  language  was  the  mother  tongue.  Hence  the  chil- 
dren spelled  it  easily  and   learned  English   idioms  as  the  natural 
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expression  of  their  every  thought     Th«        i 

derg^rten,  wh.ch  a.  .his\i:et  .p^  „    17^?  '"  */  "■"" 
school  day,  were   m-ide   -ittm^j,        ^  one-half  the  time  of  every 

through  I  p,n,i„r'*  :r^^ :  u,7r;:c  *^ ''"'"- 

free  use  of  the  lanffuia^      Th«  bringing  out  the 

were  those    they    hfd  ^become    S^  "'"':'  '"  *'^  ^^P^^ 
spelling  and  which  ,hey  Z  enZed^    "'*    *™"«^    "--' 

nece.a.y    p.viLs   fo;':nrre    ^^The'^ref  ^^  r^ 
exercises     was     at     the     samp    lim.         ^  "^   ^^''°°' 

graded    classes    were    divided     in  r  .r'"'""    '"    *••"    *^ 
which    in    rotation    received     „•  ""    ''^'°'"-     '''>'     of 

of  three  equal  scho  session  'd'"'?""  '"™«  - 
in     the     third       Both     h.?  '""""""'     i"«ruaion 

taneously  vi^lut  fnter^.rce'1'd  ^Z  ""'"^^^  ^'™'- 
vantage.  By  this  ^rjJ:Z:  Zt.Tj'rT'  '"t 
were  engaged  in  literary  work  at  a  ,„e  fZ  "'^P"P"^ 
pupils  to  teachers   was    reduced      nd   the;,  '^'°^'"^"'"    °' 

made  smaller.     A  simil-ir  ■,Hv,nT'  ''"''^'    consequently 

classes,  in   which   trT     J  t"      '  *''  *"""'  *'*  "^^  '"''"^•™' 
ircuning  was  given  one-third  nf  th^         i 

a  time,   continuously  throughout  the  d.v      Tht  ''."P"'  "' 

.hen  adopted  is  still  maintafned.    Techn  c^.l  ins,  uftT  '"  *'' 

-n   carpentry  arid    joinery,   gardening    n  ?  *"'  «"'" 

boys;  and  housework  and 'dresZkingtr  ";:;:"'  !°\  "' 
.ion  ,n  pnnting  was  begun  in  the  fourth  It,!'  ■  f  "'" 
were  selefled  because  other  schools  hH  f      .    .  '"''"'•"'^' 

isfaaory.     The    printing     ZJ  ""**  "'™   ™ost  sat- 

.ha.  it 'might 'rurS'The  "Z^  ZJtT''"  T'^^^'y 
indus.rial    ins.ruaion    has    not    only  g   en  T  :"'■      ^'^ 

.raining,  but  it  has  enabled  them   bv    h  ^'"P"'    ^"'""'^'■' 

.ribute  very  largely  to  their  own  com  t  Td  ""'^  '°  """ 
.he  benefit  of  those  who  come  after  h^  uJ  II'  ""'  '° 
..on  and  with  the   assistance  of  s  per   so's    a^d    o'  """ 

have  done  the  housework  in  the  oumV  I  ""'"•   ^^'^ 

mending  and   dressmaking"  ht  "fi,^  It  f^r„r;\::f;*" 

:~7  "  """   "''"^''    ^iave    erected    verand-K     ct,;  "" 

add,„ons  to  the  buildings;  and  have  prto  ed  Lson  T"'"'  ■""' 
use,  and  The  Dailv  P.pkr  for  Our  UttTpJ  °'  ""°°' 

paper   which    has   furnished    ouf^l^I^rrwlet  S 
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giving  an  account  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  school.  Mem- 
bers of  these  classes  are  first  put  at  praaice  work,  and  taught 
necessary  technical  language,  and  are  by  successive  steps  brought 
up  to  the  standard  of  well  trained  journeymen.  Handicapped  as 
the  deaf  are  when  competing  with  the  hearing,  they  have  the 
right  to  such  training  as  shall  fit  ther  -.*,.y  this  competition 

with  the  assurance  that  they  may  st,  .nd  fill  positions  in 
which  they  can  at  least  gain  a  livelihood. 

A  COOKING  CLASS   was   started   in   the    spring    of    1886.      It 
seemed    desirable    that    Mrs.     Westervelt    should    take    personal 
charge  of  the  class,  at  least  until  its  work  was  systematized  and 
the  lessons  for  the  full  course  written   out.     In  order  to  enable 
her  to  perfea  plans  for  the  work   Mrs.  Westervelt  took  a  course 
of  training  at  the   Boston   Cooking  School  under  Mrs.    Lincoln. 
From  time  to  time  oUr  class  has  given  exhibitions  of  their  train- 
ing and  skill  by  cooking  and  serving  dinners  and  teas  for  classes 
in  the  school,  for  friends,  and  for  the  trustees,  at  which  all  the 
food  has  been   prepared  by   th     pupils   themselves.     The  gradu- 
ates from   this  class   have  given   most   satisfadory  proofs  of  the 
value    of  the    work.      Some    of    them    are    now    in    charge    of 
happy  homes,  and  their  skill  in   housekeeping,  the  management 
of  their  kitchen  and  dining-room  arrangements  and  cuisine,  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  their  happiness  and  usefulness  and  to  their 
worth   as  helpmeets.     Mrs.  Westervelt  continued  to  have  charge 
of  the  class  up  to  the  fall  of  1892,  when  she  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  work  to  others. 

Arrangement  of  classes.     In  the  first  year  at  South  St.  Paul 
Street    we    followed    the   custom   that    is   frequently    adopted    in 
"combined    method "  schools.      Each    class    was    assigned  to  a 
teacher    who    taught    all   subjeds    studied    by  the    class  except 
speech,    for    which    pupils   were   withdrawn    from   the   "regular 
classes."  from  time  to  time  during  the  day,  as  their  classification 
in  accordance  with   their  ability  to  speak  and  to  read  the  lips 
made  necessary.     This  prevented  the  uniform  progress  of  classes 
in  the  studies  from  which   pupils  were  withdrawn  and  caused  a 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  bot.i  teacher  and  pupils  with  speech 
as  a  cause  of  the  irregularity.     At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year,  recitation  periods  of  all  the  classes  were  made  of  uniform 
length.     Changes  of  classrooms  were  made  at  the  same  time  by 
classes    which    generally   pursued   the    studies    of  the   grade  to- 
gether,   although   when   it  was  advisable,  this  arrangement  made 
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■St,    or  .11  ,„e  classes  pursuing  a  common  s  bir^rec  ,ed  To    t 
one  to  whom  the  subjeft  had  been  assigned,  and  T.e  cher  wa! 

davancement  of  the  several  classes  in  a  special  suhiV-^      \n   *u 
h.rd  year  when  industrial  instruftion  was'  eg  n    ctt   „  m 
department  rotated  with  the  literary  classes,  devoting       e    peri 
ods,  or  two  hours  and  a  half,  consecutively  to  work    It  thl 

oSinTfo  Is'  '"*'  ''-'  '''  "^"""-'^  --  *vidt       ! 

:^.s^triett:^---r\^^^ 

pup.ls  corresponded  in  standing  to  the  A    B    C    D    TaT a 
s.ons  of  the  kindergarten,     m'the  graded  de'par;ment  ther!  wl" 

Classes      They  were  designated  by  numbers,  beginning  with  the 

fhfn'i  :;"""'  '""  '"'  '""''^^^-•-  -^  running  up"  rough 
tne  nine  successive  grades.  I'liuugn 

In   the  literary  department  one  teacher  took  charge  of  the 

eec^  17T    T'  T''-'"'''"'  '"'  «-^  instruaion  throug 
ndl*  ^Prt'';'^'*"«."'  ^^l--s  in  literature  and  in  manners 
ana  morals.     The  teacher  in  charge  of  place  and  geograohv  nko 
had  c  asses  ,n  United  States  history.    Another  teacher  had  ch'e 

tic,  algebra,  and  geometry.     Another  had  charge  of  Enirlish  liter 

hirj^^^e^^  z  f-t'T  -^"^  -^^'^'^ 

other  dr!,wf4'r':r?  in^s tuS^  'E:':;%rc'hern'V""  '- 

riods  dtilt  .nd  h  f'"'  """'  '"  ''^^'°"  '^"""^  ^''^  ^^^^'tation  pe- 

s  udv    AfthA         '"'  Z  T'  °^  '^'''  P^--'^^^  f^"-  reading  or 
!!!;^3^J^t_the_begInn.ng  of  the  seventh  year  the  recitation  periods 
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were  reduced  to  forty  minutes,  and  the  length  of  the  day  to  six 
hours,  four  hours  in  the  literary  classes  and  two  in  the  industrial 
classes,  whereas  the  length  of  the  day  had  been  seven  and  a 
ha  f  hours,  five  hours   in  the  former  and  two  and   a  half  in  the 

enZ  H  'T';     '"  '"'   ^'''^''^''''^  ^>  ^""i'ar  rotation   of  classes 
enabled  all  to  receive  their  training  in   the   kindergarten  occupa- 
lons,  in  speech,  number,  and  language  from  teachers  who  made 
these  their  specialties. 

Moral  and  religious  training.  Not  the  least  potent  of  the 
mfluences  brought  to  bear  upon  our  pupils  is  the  home  thought 
with  which  we  strive  to  permeate  all  the  Institution  life.  True  edu- 
cation  IS  an  uplifting  of  the  whole  nature.  Realizing  this  we 
seek  first  to  reach  the  heart,  and  through  a  desire  to  serve  others 
rather  than  to  attain  personal  ends,  we  endeavor  to  stimulate  the 
mind  to  the  highest  intelligence  and  the  hand  to  the  attainment 
of  the  greatest  skill,  in  order  that  all  may  receive  happiness  in 
loving  service  for   others. 

Every  Sabbath  morning  at  a  quarter  to  nine  the  school  as- 
sembles  in  the  chapel,  where  a  service  of  an  hour  and  a  half  is 
conduaed  by  the  Principal,  who  gives  a  ledure.    not  a  sermon 
but  an  interesting  talk  of  a  father  to  his  children.     In  conversi^ 
tion  with  him  there  is  never  a   week   but  that  individual   pupils 
suggest  needs  that  are  the  needs  of  all.  and   afford  topics  upon 
which   all   enjoy  instruction.     All  the  pupils  join  in  the  recitation 
of  the  opening  and   closing  hymns.^  in   which   they  are  always 
led   by  one   of  their   own   number.      Very    frequently    they    are 
called   upon  to  recite  portions   of  Scripture   which  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  theme  chosen  by  the  Principal  for  his  talk.     There  is 
a   Sunday-school   in  the    afternoon,   for   which    the  pupils  spend 
an   hour   in   the   morning    ,n     preparation.      The    lessons    h.ve 
been    conduaed    for    the    last     two    years    upon    the    method 
of  Bible  study,  devised  by   President    Harper  of    Chicago       We 
will    say    in    relation    to    the    work    of  our   school    with   these 
lessons  that   we   have  found   them  of  exceeding  interest  to  our 
classes,  more  interesting  and   profitable  to  them   than   we   were 
able  to  make  the  International   Sunday-School  Series   which   we 
used  during  previous  years  in  this  work  with  all  the  grades  that 
were  able  to  use  such   lesson   helps  in  the  study  of  the  Bible 
that  IS,  grades  above  the  Fifiii. 

It  had   been   the  habit  of  the  school  to  have  daily  a  general 
chapel  exercise,  as   is  the  custom   in   most  schools  for  the  deaf, 
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Te  tX  nrf '  of' th  ''  T  r""^'  ^"^  '^^  •■"^''^^^-^  ^^-«e  in 
tne  lamily  life  of  the  school   was  entered  upon    one  th.t  h .h  , 

:r  MA"!d\"" ''"  ""'T' ''  '^"""-  '^^ "«-  r  'a! 

session    o    1T,  T"    "*""  "'  '"°^"'"«  ""  "^^  f-'^noon 
sessrons  of  school  at  lo:^  w.,s  discontinued  and  instead  twenty 

mmutes-^  were    taken   for    family    prayers   daily   befo      breTkfa 

wh, le  the  pup,ls  were  seated  at  the  table.      Older  pupils  cho  en 

for  the    onor  because  of  their  standing,  were  placed'at     e  he  ds 

of  the    ables.    and    to   them   the  others  recited    seled  ons     Ir 

wh,ch   he  was  expeded   to   commit    to    memory   at   his    con 
ven,ence  m  preparation  for  morning  prayers     The  les,om  T 
s.s.ed  Of  words,  then  of  statements  Van'T^ical^X       te; 
on.    prayers,    hymns   that    are    quite    generally     known     Jeithe 

■    si  I  IT^T   "r  '■■"''^-   '^^    T-    Comm.L,!,T„ 

from  1  P^  ,  ""    "'   ""''   ^'"'"''y    f^i"^"-    selea,on 

from  the  Psalms,  and  other  passages  from  Scripture.     The  older 

pup,ls  were  allowed   to  choose   for  themselves  the   po  t  on    of 

Scripture  they  were  to  memorize.     These  exercises  were  Zned 

the  wessrng  at  the  begmnmg  of  the  morning  meal 

.  I,  ?"r  'f,'  °'"  '''■■°'''  ^''"  ^"duaed  two  missionary  societies 

hold  J  "'  *°*'^^'  ^'"'^  '""  *^  Little  Helpers  Wh 
hold  weekly  meetmgs  Sabbath  afternoons  at  the  dose  oT  h- 
Sunday-school.  A  former  member  of  our  family  hav  ng  gone  o 
M.idn,s,  India,  as  a  missionary,  adopted  for  the  Ichool  ITZy 
••nd  the  missionary  societies  of  the  school  have  provided  the 
money  necessary  to  pay  for  thdr  education. 

,rh„!r,H    -"T    ■*°    "    "'*     "°*    *«^    undertaken    by    the 
hool  through  another  member  of  our  family  who  was  ^iv  ng 
as  a  missionary  in   Northern  China,   and  who.   a.  our  requst 
took  charge  of  some  little  deaf  children,  that  the  specia^.S 

wou°dnoTo'r'°""r"'"-^'"  ""''"'  ™«^'  "^  Children';! 
Th^l^  T  ,K  7"'  "'  ""=^"^-  ™"^  *«  established  the  first 
school  for  the  deaf  in  China.     It  has  had  great  success    ^„d  has 

sands  ir,r«^T"'  """  """'  "'^  ^""'^'"i'  ""'>  'ho"- 
and    of  these  deaf-mutes  in  China,  and  no  effort  has  been  made 

formed  in  the  school  s  missionary  work  and  many  pupils  who 
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have  gone  out  from  among  us  still  continue  to  contribute  to  it 
regularly  Every  S  .day  evening  a  prayer  meeting  has  been 
conduded  with  the  pupils  in  the  same  manner  that  evening 
meetings  are  usually  conduded  in  the  churches.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  evening  prayer-meeting  as  well  as  at  the  missionary 
societies  is  entirely  voluntary.  No  denominational  instrudion  is 
given  in  the  Institution  and  pupils  are  encouraged  to  attend 
the  churches  to  which  their  families  belong.  Eighty  of  the 
former  pupils  of  this  school  have  become  regular  church  mem- 
bers  and  have  united  with  the  churches  which  their  home  asso- 
ciations have  made  most  profitable  to  them, 

A  NORMAL  TRAINING  CLASS  has  been  sustained  since  1882.  as  it 
has  been  necessary  to  give  special  instrudion  to  persons  seleded 
as  teachers,  for  no  ^  other  school  in  the  country  teaches  by  the 
method  followed  at  the  Rochester  school.  This  has  enabled  us 
to  harmonize  the  studies  and  manner  of  conduding  the  work 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  classes,  and  to  train  our  teach- 
ers in  methods  of  teaching  speech  and  speech-reading  and  in 
orthographic  and  phonetic  spelling. 

The  NAMING  OF  METHODS  of  instrudion  followed  in  the  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country,  has  occasioned  great  confusion  a 
large  number  of  institutions  being  designated  by  separately 
named  methods.  The  Conference  of  Principals  held  at  Colorado 
Springs,  in  August.  1892,  appointed^a  committee  to  simplify  and 
classify  the  nomenclature  of  methods.  This  committee  not  hav- 
ing completed  its  work,  the  ^menam  Annals  for  January.  1893 
changed  the  manner  of  designating  the  methods  of  instrudion  in  . 
conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Conference  and  pub- 
lished a   revised  classification:— 

.    The  method  in  which  "  the  sign  langu.age,  the  mnnu.il  alph.->bet,  .nnd  writing  .ire 
t  e  ch,et  n,e..ns  used  ,n  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  co.nparativel-  little  aTte    ion 
given  to  speech  and  speech-reading."  u.t  auemion  is 

=    The  method  in  which  "speech  and  speech-reading,  togetlier  with  writing  ire 
made    he  chief  n,eans  of  instruction.     Signs  are  used  as  little  as  possible,  and     e  mn 
ual  alphabet  is  generally  discarded  altogether. " 

5_  "The  Manual  Alphabet  Method,-the  general  instrudion  of  the  pupils  in  md 
out  of  school  ,s  earned  on  by  means  of  the  orthographic  and  phonetic  n,anual  .  nd  by 
writing  .ind  speech.  All  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  sp  ech  and  spee  h  rTd  n/ 
This  IS  the  method  of  the  Western  New  York  Institution. "  ''Peech-reading. 

liff  4-  TI^-^  ^-«';;Hncd  Method,  whicli  is  substantially  the  same  as  method  No    ,    but 
differs  from  it  in  that  "speech  and  speech-reading  are  taught  where  the  measure  o'si 
cess  seems  l.kely  to  justify  the  labor  expended,  and  in  some  of  the  schools  a  part  of  the 
pupils  are  taught  whoHv  by  the  Oral  Method. "  ^ 
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German  method.  These  t^A/o  ,„«^  r-  -^^"''^  '^  <-*'"ed  the 
Tied  on  for  :,  hundred  yelTs  v^^hLl  2'™  °"  '^"^  """  '"'" 
system  Which  ,he  RocL  ,er  Tho  ts  3  d"  '.'"''^'^  ^'' 
for  the  firs,  time  classified  by  the  j^,l/,  "  ^T""'""  ''  "°* 
The  designation  ■•  Manu^l-Orll '  miCw  ,h  „„  "',"'1  '"'"""'• 
tuted  for  the  one  adopted  by  IhZlut  ,h  "k  *"  "'  '""'"■ 
.ion,  since  speech  and  speech!  eadtrht^  veV'b  ^"'"'''"- 
ous  features  of  .he  Rochester  methid  "  ""^P"^"" 

In  carrying  out  our  worit  we  have   founH   „,    . 
-n.  in  the  labors  of  such  educators  as  CoZe   f' W    "rid 
those  who  are  working  for  what  is   «vi,H   ,1  ^ 

'f  .he  results  obtained  In  the  Ro  h  ter  s  hooi'lTe  T7t"- 
con,e  short  Of  what  has  been  achieved  by  sch  "ols't  t^l  ht7 
•ng,  It  IS  not  owinir  to  lirk  nf   ..k.iu  ^'"^" 

deaf  or  inherent  deficiency  n  Lh^'buTTo  T  ."T  °'  "^' 
in  its  first  application.    Our  method  is  s.m  ■"'  °'  '"'" 

power,  and  we  hope  to  benble  ,n  h.  ^  fT'"^  '"  ''''  ^'"^ 
much  greater  and  bette  results  than  h  K  Z  '""'  '°  ^"o* 
The  school  in  working  lu,  te  tl.  1  °°'  '''"  >'"  """'"-=«, 
only  against  the  pr^dfces  If  the  world'  H '!  '''■'°  '°'"'"'  ""' 
established    in    the   minds   nf  i,.  '  ,   '  "«""'"  ""^^^  long 

household.    EducatorT  it   !„      ,°""/''""y  """^  °f  '«  ««" 

dering  noble  service  tn  th.  /  7  f  °'^   "^""^  ^''^  '"^n- 

are  h^  in  w  ;r  LrtefXTritrt^rr"'^' 
r,r:i:::,,!^^".,?-.t! ."»-'-  -  'Hoseir^hV:!;:: 

.L  =>••••'' "^5^'=  unu  Lsiabnsniiieiit  of  the  school      Pir.i- 

these,  both  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  wo  k  rend  T"* 
the  loving  esteem  in  which  she  was  held     ,nd^n  L  '  '" 

persuasive  infiuence  she  has  left  wi.hts,  '^as  Mrf  wrs" 
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To  assist  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westcrvclt 


in  the  work,  Miss   Harriet  E. 


Hamilton,  a  teacher  of  speech  of  wide   reputation   who  has  ever 
since  been   a  valued  and   devoted  co-laborer,  resigned   her  posi- 
tion in  the  New  York  Institution.     Mrs.  Harvey  P.  Peet.  widow  of 
a  former  Superintendent  and  President  of  the  Board  of  the  New 
York  Institution,    resigned  her  position  as   matron  of  that  school 
and  came  to  Rochester  to  help  in  the  organization  of  our  school 
Rev.  Edward  P.  Hart,  who  had  while  a  college  student  interested 
himselt  in  the  deaf  to  the  degree  that  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  gesture  signs  and  had  done  much  to  advance  the 
interests,  of  the  deaf  in  Rochester,  was  one  of  our  teachers  during 
the  first  five  years  of  the  school.     Dr.  S.  A.  Ellis,  for  many  years 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Rochester,  was  engaged  as  an  in- 
strudor  from    1879  to    1882.      Mr.    Hart  and   Dr.  Ellis  have  not 
only  served   the   Inslfitution   in   the  capacity  of   earnest  and  effi- 
cient  teachers,   but   have    from    the   organization    of   the   school 
shown  their  interest  and   belief  in   it  as    members  of  its   Boird 
of  Trustees.    Miss  Lucy  McGill  (Mrs.  Norman  M.  Waterbury)  and 
Miss  Mary  E.  Tousey  (Mrs.  Frederick  Hayt),  were  the  first  work- 
ers  in   our  kindergarten   and  were  instrumental  in   its  establish- 
ment    The  Rev.  Ward  T.  Sutherland,  was  a  teacher  for  ten  years 
and  did  much  to  mould  the  charader  of  our  pupils  and  to  aid  in 
developing  our  methods  of  teaching. 

In  addition  to  the  list  just  given  of  those  who  aided  in  the 
establishment  of  the  school  we  should  be  glad  to  make  specific 
mention  of  the  names  of  those  who  came  into  the  work  at  a 
hiter  period,  all  of  whom  without  exception  have  labored  with 
heart  and  soul  for  the  advancement  of  every  interest  confided 
to  their  care,  in  the  schoolroom,  in  the  teachers'  meetings,  and 
wherever  their  influence  could  be  felt.  Some  of  these  have  for 
more  than  a  decade  contributed  the  power  of  consecrated  work 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  school. 

The  MONETARY  donations  made  to  our  Institution  have  been 
limited  in  number.  We  have  already  referred  (page  5)  to  the 
sum  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars  which  was  received  immediately 
after  the  fire.  Aside  from  this.  Mr.  Frederick  Link  of  London 
England,  has  twice  generously  remembered  our  school;  once  bv 
fi-mshmg  money  with  which  to  provide  a  reference  library  for 
bo.h  the  boys'  and  the  girls'  reading-rooms,  and  again  by  a  gif^ 
which  has  enabled  us  during  the  past  year  to  illustrate  the  Daily 
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sums  Of  money,  comprise  all  the  gilts  of  this  description  which 

have  been  bestowed  upon  the  Rochester  school.    This      "he  0    J 

chooi  for  the  de.f  in  the  State,  if  not  the  only  one  t.    he  cot' 

ry   Which  has  been  sustained  entirely  upon  tuit'on  fees  anc  ^to 

o  nid    t  in",;"      ;"""'  '■^'"^"'"  "PP™P-"-.  or  any  be,; 
to  aid  ,t  in  the  performance  of  its  beneficent  work.     Its  success 

Z",r   'T'"""'    '"  ""'P^""«  *""  0"^"  schools  mo 
favored^ financially,  can  only  be  attributed  to  its  methods  o7in! 

The  reports  of  official  inspeflors  and  educational  experts 
who  have  visited  us  from  time  to  time  not  only  exhito  he 
condition  of  the  school  at  different  periods  in  its  growth  but  -^ 
show  how  Its  methods  and  achievements  have  beenTegarded  bv 

C  arities,   presented  a  report  to  the   Legislature  fro      wh^  the 
following  extraas  are  made:- 

s.itu,'io„  t;  "Si,::  "x  "z  'r^'Vr"  '^  '"■«'■"  "^  "">«'-  •"  -^^  '- 

years.  ""  °'  '*""'«*'■  *"'*  I"'  "«"  organi^d  fo,  ,wo 

.he  ln«iu„i„„  w»wen  L  J  ri,?    '  tT".     *'  ""  "'^"'""'^  "<  <!'"  >"»' 

house  for  .,„a„,  chi  Id  „  This  b^ id  ™  I.T  ''  .  ""  '"''  ""'"'"'  "»I''"'  "  ' 
.ddi.iom  which  bavTbeen  r  ,M  !  Zh  ,^  "'".''•"-'"e  locabon,  and  wi,h  some 
Ihe  school.  '  '""''■  *'"  '"'"""  ««l""'  ««omn,od..lon,  fo, 

psychologisls  o'l-lciM    Che,,  iM.,f       I'  '""'  """"""  •"  '""  »""'"'■  ""="'" 

produaive  nulustry.  ""^  *'''  ^'•''''  "^•''-'°"*y  ^^  ^l^^  -"odes  of 

A.  Graham  Bell.  .„  tU^ ^n,..I.  .f  Z  n!..  :..'?.''.";   I'  '!  ''"^"•'^''  '"  ^^^ail  by  Dr. 
f.  .■     ^  "  " ""-'  ""=' ^■'"•■c^,  lor  January,  iS-72. 

.Ions  i„^^c:„it'z::',^n  r'S:''","",'  "■ '",  '•""'"  *''■"'""  '-'""- 

wH,e.     1.  „as  bee„  foairhl.t;  .h.,r;:l,::,:r  "oXer^rar  s'" 
..-  of  conven.,o„al  signs,  ihe  pu„ils  ,a,l  i„.o  somewha,  „nidi„L„ic  rf.nt.S 
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modes  of  expression  in  English.  In  order  to  remedy  this  awkwardness  and  laci<  of 
facility  in  writing,  the  attempt  is  now  making  to  introduce  the  manual  alphabet  as  a 
fundamental  element  in  the  entire  course  of  instrudion.  The  pupils  are  at  the  earliest 
practical  period  taught  the  manual  alphabet,  and  are  required  to  communicate  with  each 
other  and  with  the  teacher  uniformly  by  spelling  words  with  the  hands.  In  this  way 
they  become  as  familiar  with  the  forms  and  idioms  of  the  language  which  they  are 
taught,  as  do  those  persons  who  have  hearing.  Their  thoughts  when  reduced  to  writ- 
ing take  on  natural,  idiomatic,  and  simple  form.  They  are  not  obliged  to  translate 
their  thoughts  from  a  conventional  system  of  gesture  signs  into  the  language  of  speech 
or  writing. 

The  instrudion,  in  all  departments,  being  conduced  through  this  alphabet,  goes 
forward  in  one  uniform  line  of  progress.  The  pupils  are  continually,  in  all  their  studies 
and  in  all  their  intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  their  teachers,  acquiring  mastery  of 
the  English  language,  and  a  capacity  to  use  it  with  the  same  freedom  and  facility  as  do 
those  who  can  hear. 

This  method  of  communicating  instrudion  by  the  constant  and  uniform  use  of  the 
manual  alphabet  has  been  introduced  into  the  Institution  at  Rochester  the  present  year, 
as  an  experiment,  and  thlis  far  it  promises  well. 

It  has  always  been  found  difficult  to  teach  deaf-mutes  to  compose,  and  to  congeni- 
tal deaf-mutes  especially  this  difficulty  has  been  a  serious  one.  Sut  pradiee  continued 
through  years,  of  holding  all  their  communication  with  each  other  and  their  teachers 
in  the  language  of  common  life  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  will  evidently  fur- 
nish them  with  a  complete  mastery  of  vocabulary  and  expression,  and  corred  those 
peculiarities  in  their  writing  known  as  '  deaf-muteisms.' 

Instrudion  in  articulation  has  long  been  pradiced  in  Europe,  but  has  not  been 
k)oked  upon  with  so  much  favor  in  our  country.  But  the  recent  improvement  in  the 
methods,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  have  to  a  great  degree  set  aside  objedions,  and  for 
pupils  taken  in  childhood  the  system  seems  to  promise  excellent  results.  Having  ac- 
quired the  power  of  speech  (in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  language  obtained  by  con- 
stant use  of  the  manual  alphabet),  deaf-mutes  will  be  able  to  communicate  instantly 
with  ethers  who  would  be  unable  to  understand  the  ordinary  sign  language  of  the  deaf, 
and  enable  them  to  ad  with  increased  efficiency  in  many  departments  of  business  and 
social  life.  JVluch  success  has  attended  the  instrudion  of  the  children  in  articulation  in 
the  Rochester  Institution.  To  a  person  unfamiliar  with  the  achievements  of  deaf-mute 
instrudion  the  results  are  simply  surprising." 

The  report  of  the  Hon.  Martin  B.  Anderson,  has  been  quoted 
as  giving  the  judgment  of  an  educator  of  great  experience, 
founded  upon  careful  official  inspedion  of  the  school  during  the 
first  two  years  of  its  history.  It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  the 
officers  of  this  school  to  receive  visits  from  State  inspectors. 
The  Institution  has  t:'ken  advantage  of  many  of  the  wise  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  given  by  visiting  commissioners. 
Commissioner  Lowell  upon  every  visit  made  a  point  to  spend  at 
least  two  days  in  examining  the  school  in  all  its  departments, 
giving  earnest,  faithful  labor  to  the  work  of  inspection.  The 
following  extrads  from  Commissioner  Lowell's  last  reports  of  in- 
spedion  made  in  1880  and  1881  give  in  full  the  portions  referring 
to  the  school  work: — 
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"  The  Rochester  school  is  the  last  established  and  nprh,„c  th  .     ■ 

all  the  schools  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  State.  '  ^     ^'     '  """'^  °"«'"=''  "^ 

ester'^'^'rh^''''  '^°  ""'  '"'***"*'°"  ^'^  '''''"^  '"  ^  ^ired  building  in  the  city  of  Roch 
ester.     Three  years  since  it  was  moved  to  buildings  belonging  to  the  ckvnH  /        ^ 
used  for  a  truant  school.  ^"uugmg  lo  me  city  and  formerly 

The  system  of  instrudion  in  this  institution  is  entirely  different  from  th,t  ,      ,  ■ 
other  deaf-mute  institntinnc  in  ♦hi,  c*  *  j  ^  umereni  irom  that  used  in 

years  of  age  are  all  taught  on  the^Ame'rican  K  nde  g    tf„"pl3/3';^,  '  "^  -der  twelve 
to  meet  their  peculiarities      The  obieft  h  to  t.  Jh  fh      ?  ^      '      ^^  ^^  ^^^''  *^^'-"'^«" 

andtogivethLsubjeasof  conveS  *°X tni^^^^^^^^ 

and  learn  their  names  their  uses  etr      pJhZiTu        t  "^^  °^  "^*"'^'  °^i^^^^ 

of  bark,  pieces  of  f^Vc    etc      'nd  th.  ^f  '  ^°'  ^""  °^  ''*°""-  ^^^'l^-  bits 

girl,  who'had  been  in  s^l;;,  s's  han  a  ye-'  could  "'"'  ^'"^  ^^''^'^^-  ^^  ""'« 
in  order,  according  to  a  writtln  li  t  whl  \  r  tea^^^^^^  ^T"  °^i^^^ 

exaa  knowledge  of  their  names  Mor.l  in  "  '  *^^"'^'  ^^'^  "^^'^e  for  her,  showing  an 
system,  and  thf  children  re  aught  to  erelt;";!  ^^  f^^P-tant  part  of  this 
nothing,  etc.  Thev  are  taught  to  .m/i  7/  ^'^7*'r"«  ^^^^  ^od  has  made,  to  waste 
in.  c4  etc.,  anc^^  i^^^l^  ^  ^ ;-i^-- ^ ----  -ertis- 

the  s  it^  raf b^n't::;^:^;tr^  -^  •  ^^-'^  i-^^e  that 

the  charge  of  the  ki  der^Ite  c  a^^^ '  savs  thTt  chH  Z'"?^''  "'°  '''  "^-'^''^ 
more  adive-minded  tha'n  thos  tS  in  he  d"lt^^^^^^^  V''  ^  "^  "^"^'^ 
second  year  of  the  kindergarten,  the  pul  an  easiv  r.o  '  '". '  "'  u''  '^  ""'^  '''' 
most  the  same  age.  who  have  ^ot  beThrough  t  fs  t  JnT  *'°"  °' ^'■ 

point   in  the  kindergarten  classes  i.  fh,t  th     umV       ^"^^ining.     One  very  important 

what  they  fully  undfrstand  n  Vr  th  V  V  '"  "'"  ""'  '""^^'^  *°  «°  «"  beyond 
hundred  in  thefr  fi  st Tear  and  un  to  f      ,"'  7  !"'''""'  '""'y  ^°""*  ^''J^^^^  "P  *»  one 

The  kindergarten  classes  are  divided  to  th!,  "^  "'°'^''''  "^^''y  ^^^^  ^our. 

hours   and^ends  two^rrst  thi  "  rr  u^  rcrge^^ll'  ^  d  ^  ^^^^ 
an  older  pupil,  who  instruft  them  in  language.     The  k  nd  r.arten  t      h        '  '"^ 
school  six  hours  daily      These  mmiU  =,r.  .11  i    7   ^7-  '^'"^^'8^'^*^"  teachers  are  in 
R«ci^     *.       .  ^  P        ^  ^"  instruaed  m  articulation  by  their  teacher. 

besides  these  three  classes,  and  under  thp  imm»Hi.*.  .u r  ..     _.    .    , 

o.„e,  .wo  ..V.  To  aSL^sic  .tLrSii^r;  i^t^r/  sz:^' 

Two  sedions  go  into  school  and  one  to  work  it  t-,o  .n  i    / 1    ,/  '^^''""^^'''  ^^  'o"ows: 

.*o„s  „„.»  ro,  a,  ,H.  ,..;;:r -rii:;  r/::;':?!':";,::;:*:,: 
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turn  at  labour;  at  one,  comes  intermission  and  dinner,  and  from  two  until  half-past 
four,  the  third  seaion  works  and  the  other  two  study.  Thus  each  pupil  is  in  school 
five  hoiTs  and  works  two  hours  and  a  half  a  day. 

The  school  classes  were  very  interesting  and  the  principal  seems  to  be  successful  in 
his  efforts  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  a  love  of  reading.  One  means  to  this 
end  is  very  wise  and  1  think  well  adapted  to  secure  it.  There  is  an  excellent  little  library 
belonging  to  the  school  and  the  pupils  are  required  to  read  a  certain  number  of  specified 
books  and  to  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  as  to  their  contents,  before  they  can  be  pro- 
moted from  one  class  to  another.   The  books  required  include  history,  fiction,  travel,  etc. 

Reading  is  also  taught  in  each  class  one  and  a  half  hours  each  day,  and  the  pupils 
are  carefully  examined  in  all  they  read  to  see  if  it  is  understood.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  learn  by  heart,  but  read  and  speak  over  a  lesson  once,  then  they  are  questioned  upon 
it  and  then  are  required  to  write  it  out  in  their  own  language. 

The  classes  in  articulation  are  all  under  one  teacher  and  receive  very  careful  instruc- 
tion, with  excellent  results  in  some  cases.  The  Bell  method  is  used,  and  the  teacher, 
who  had  previously  taught  without  it,  regards  it  a  very  great  assistance  and  as  invalu- 
able for  teaching  certain  positions  of  the  vocal  organs.  She  is  entitled  to  express  an 
opinion,  being  a  most  efficient  instrudor. 

The  eight  schoolrooms  are  very  pleasant,  but  some  especially  so,  with  charts  on 
the  walls,  red  "  blackboards"  and  witii  a  beautiful  view  from  the  windows. 

I  spent  part  of  two  days  and  one  night  at  the  institution." 

"The  teaching  of  all  the  intellectual,  mental,  and  industrial  branches  seems  to  be 
of  wonderful  excellence;  and  the  devotion  of  the  teachers  and  officers  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended. 

So  far  as  the  classes  are  concerned,  it  seems  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  desired;  the 
pupilsare  wonderfully  well  taught;  their  minds  are  alert,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to 
keep  them  occupied  and  interested.  Tiie  kindergarten  classes  and  the  intermediate  class, 
all  under  the  special  supervision  of  Mrs.  Westervelt,  who  also  assumes  the  matron's  du- 
ties, are  especially  valuablt,  no  new  step  seems  to  be  taken  before  the  children  are  able 
to  understand  what  has  already  been  taught  them,  and  the  great  care  observed  never 
to  leave  them  unoccupied  must  have  a  marked  effed  on  their  characters.  When  they 
are  not  actually  receiving  instrudion,  they  have  various  employments  furnished  them; 
they  read  story  books  if  they  are  able  to,  they  draw,  or  knit,  or  sew;  no  one  remains 
idle  for  a  moment. 

Two  interesting  monthlies,  Little  Folks'  Reader  and  IVide  Awake,  are  subscribed 
for  and  several  dozen  copies  taken,  so  that  there  is  constantly  new  reading  matter 
brought  into  the  school,  besides  the  books  in  the  library,  which  are  constantly  used. 

All  the  classes  are  very  small,  so  that  each  child  has  a  good  share  of  the  teacher's 
attention,  and  all  the  pupils,  from  the  beginning,  are  taught  articulation. 

Our  school  has  received  visits  from  a  number  of  educators  of 
the  deaf,  who,  however,  published  no  record  of  their  observations 
to  which  we  have  access.  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell,  who  visited 
the  school  in  the  eleventh  year,  was  the  first  expert  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  deaf  and  to  their  education  whose  published 
opinion  of  the  school  work  is  available.  Dr.  Bell's  great  interest 
in  the  instrudion  of  the  deaf  took  rise  in  early  experience 
in  teaching  deaf  children  and  in  his  charge  of  a  normal  class 
of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  training  them   in   Visible  Speech  at  the 
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Boston   University,  at  which  time  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
and  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  sign  language.    His  work  upon 
the  telephone  diverted  him  from  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  never  decreased  his  interest.    For  two 
or  three  years  previous  to  the  time  of  his  visit  to  our  school  he 
had  been  conduding  a  school  for  little  deaf  children  at  his  own 
expense  m  Washington  in  connedion  with  a  kindergarten  for  the 
hearing.     It  was  of  course  conduded  by  the  speech-reading-oral 
method,  with   a   manual  alphabet  used  to  a  limited  extent     Dr 
Bell  not  only  had  skillful  teachers  for  the  school,  but  gave  much 
of  his  own  time  to  work  in  the  schoolroom  with  the  children 

w  f n      nT^  '''''''^'  ^'""^  '^'  ^^P°^^  °^  ^  conversation   in 
which  Dr^Bell  reviewed  his  visit  to  the  Rochester  Institution 
The  extraa  we  give  is  in  full  of  what  was  reported  of  Dr.  Bell's 

TZl\v  ^""K''^'''  P""^^^  '"  '  J^o^hester  paper  at  the  time 
of  Dr.  Bells  visit  is  reproduced  here  with  his  consent •- 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  you  should  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  „-^„  f  ■     -^    ■ 
of  the  best  disciplined  and  most  admirabry  conducted  inSutos  i^         ^  '^  T 
penntendent  Westervelt  is  a  man  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  work   Za  uT    ■ 
rated  the  most  effective  system  in  existence^  o^rir-n  l^^^ '   olXXS 
that  1  did  not  examme  was  the  condition  of  the  powers  of  articulation      In  thl 
-ty  of  the  schools  the  children  are  taught  what  is'known  as  tTe ^n  T^u  ge  -t^ 
he  language  .s  made  known  to  and  signified  by  them  through  gestures      This  inte' 
fere.  w,th  the  progress  of  the  child  in  the  acquisition  of  the  EnglL  lantua^e     irth: 
oral  schools  .he  English  language  is  limited  in  its  use  because  of 'he  in'   S  ess  of  h 
movements  o   the  l.ps,  which  does  not  give  the  young  pupil  as  satisfa   orv  a  Idi  m 
0   commuritcafon  as  a  gesture  or  sign  language.     1   anticipated  great  results    hToretic 
ally  from  the  methods  in  operation  at  this  Rochester  instituti^,.  but     did  noTfo  a 
moment  expect  t  at  the  pupils  had  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  wr  tte    Enlh  a 
hey  have  shown  themselves  to  possess.    I  selected  five  pupils,  three  boys     d  two  ll     ' 
aged  ten  and  nme  yea^s.     I  propounded  to  them  questions  in  writing  to  whlhTh  J 
gave  wntten  answers  which  astounded  me.     Their  replies  were  so  mat  J    nd"      li      t 
that  I  was  fairly  bewildered  with  amazement.     1  have  traveled  a  great  deal  and  have 
seen  a  great  many  schools  for  the  deaf,  but  never  in  all  my  experiencf  have      seen  dl 
played  such  remarkable  intelligence  and  siich  genuine  precocity.     Why  some  of  them 
excel  m  their  knowledge  of  things  some  of  our  boys  and  giris  of  thei    age  who    - 
bussed  with  the  powers  of  speech  and  of  hearing.     They  gave  such  str^ghttrwa  d 
and  easily  understood  replies  to  my  questions  that  i  am  free  to  declare  that  the  Ttern 
of  the  en  ire  and  distinct  use  of  the  English  language  and  the  abolition  of  the  sign  Ian. 
guage  ,s  the  best  method  that  can  be  used.     I  never  saw  better  results  obtained  among 
ch  dren  of  the  age  1  have  named.     My  inquiries  were  mainly  directed  to  child^n  Z 
were  born  deaf,  and  to  th  «  mrtiV>.i-.r  ♦.-.,..  ^f  a—^ -_  .        .  .  .  ^"" 

t.on.        was  especially  pleased  to  see  the  application  of  the  kindergarten  system  here 
which  I  consider  admirable  in  its  main  features  and  arrangement,     f  o  Prof  WeTte  v  u 
belongs  the  credit  of  introducing  and  first  practicing  this  system  among  the  deaf 
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Prof.  Westervelt  has  made  absolute  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  children  who  are 
born  deaf  can  be  taught  the  English  language  without  the  use  of  signs  or  gestures. 
This  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  as  well  as  to  all  others  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject.  I  think  the  use  of  the  sign  language  will  go  entirely  out  of  existence  very 
soon.  It  should  no  more  be  used  as  the  means  of  acquiring  the  English  language  than 
should  Latin  or  Greek  be  substituted  in  the  public  schools  for  a  study  of  the  English. 
Rochester  should  pride  herself  on  having  such  an  excellent  and  well-conducted  institu- 
tion in  her  midst  which  has  such  an  able  superintendent.  1  think  Prof,  Westervelt  de- 
serves great  credit  for  having  established  this  peculiar  method  and  for  having  put  it  into 
practice,  especially  when  he  has  such  odds  to  contend  against,  nearly  every  other 
teacher  in  the  country  having  been  opposed  to  his  system.  Prof  Westervelt  has  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  sign  language  and  he  deserves  especial  credit  for  having  overcome 
any  temptation  that  might  naturally  have  possessed  him  to  resort  to  the  use  of  gestures 
by  reason  of  his  perfect  knowledge  of  them." 

In  the  spring  of  the  thirteenth  year,  the  school  was  requested 
to  submit  to  an  examination,  the  result  of  which  was  to  be  made 
public  in  the  Annals  of  the  Deaf  (a  quarterly  published  by  a 
committee  of  the  Anierican  schools),  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Annals  was  to  present  similar  reports  from  other  schools. 
Dr.  Gilbert  O.  Fay,  a  teacher  in  the  American  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  formerly  for  many  years  Superintendent 
of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  spent  a  week  in 
conducing  this  examination.  We  give  herewith  Dr.  Fay's  report 
except  the  detail  of  examinations : — 

"  In  May  last  the  writer,  by  request  and  upon  invitation,  spent  a  full  week  at  the 
Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes.  It  is  situated  in  the  prosperous  and  sym- 
pathetic city  of  Rochester,  and  has  an  overflowing  patronage.  The  whole  week,  ex- 
cepting an  hour  of  one  evening,  and  two  hours  of  another,  was  spent  upon  the  prem- 
ises. The  design  of  my  visit  was  to  ascertain  the  educational  condition  of  the  Institu- 
tion with  a  view  to  publication. 

The  interest  of  such  a  report  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  sign  language  is,  and  has 
been  for  ten  years,  wholly  unused  by  officers  and  teachers,  and  nearly  so  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  '  The  most  important  thing  at  school  is  that  we  must  not  make  signs,  but 
spell  all  the  time,  so  that  we  may  learn  English  as  fast  as  we  can.  Those  who 
make  signs  cannot  learn  English  language  and  cannot  be  as  smart  as  those  who  spell  all 
the  time,'  was  the  remark  of  a  pupil  in  conversation  with  the  examiner.  The  sentiment 
of  the  better  class  of  pupils  seemed  to  be  that  to  make  signs  is  to  be  ignorant,  foreign, 
irreligious.  The  Principal  informed  me  th.it  twenty-five  of  the  older  pupils,  who  in  va- 
cation meet  other  deaf  people  educated  elsewhere,  :  '  dined  upon  occasion  to  use  the 
sign  language.  But  I  saw  no  indication  of  it  anywhere,  nor  did  I  see  any  considerable 
semi-signing,  spelling-fringed.  All  under  twelve  years  of  age  carry  their  hands  behind 
them  in  going  to  and  returning  from  meals  and  school.  The  boys  of  all  ages  in  going 
to  and  returning  from  their  playground  did  not  raise  a  hand  except  to  spell,  and  during 
games  both  players  and  by-standers  spelled  out  all  they  had  to  say.  The  severe  punish- 
ment of  a  balking  street-car  horse,  lasting  five  minutes,  was  talked  up  by  a  group  of 
girls  wholly  and  only  by  spelling.  Officers  and  employees,  except  when  they  spoke, 
which  was  not  oixeii,  comniuiiicaleJ  wilii  pupils  by  spelling  universally  and  always.  In 
chapel  and  in  schoolrooms,  at  the  table,  and  in  evening  study,  in  playrooms  and  out  of 
doors,  in  all  commands  and  explanations,  in  all  the  small  talk  of  the  day,  I  saw,  in  the 
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teachers,  howeveJrec,uent.y  access  ;^^^^^^  Officers  and 

readers.     I  was  impressed  with  the  arge  vocahZT^Xll  '''"''^*  °^  'P'''^' 

vated  diaion  of  all  language  in  the  chaoel  in  thl  .^h'  ^  ^^^  ''"*'"'"'  ^"'^  ^^^  hie- 
ing was  intelligible,  and  lirno  ack  'c  mpr  he^^^^^^^^^^  ^"'  ^^T""^-^-  A"  ^N>- 
pace  of  deliberate  speech.  At  the  Sunday  scZ,?  u^  '*''"'''  ^'"^  ^^°"t  the 
lent  Workers; '  at  an  evening  prTyel^e  t'ng  "  ;  deb  7  """'"'  """"^  ''  *^«  '  S'" 
at  the  Lambda  Phi  Phi-   at  an  erenillntn  ^^ '°'''*y  °^  ^'^'^y  members; 

Standish' was  elegantl^irlled TSeTclT^^^^  IT'""  '/"^^  ^^^ship  of  Mile^ 
no  introduction  wi^atevlr  of  the  ^  language  '""""  '^"^ ''''  '^'y'  '^^^  ^« 

a  spirit  of  absolute  fairness.  The  degree  of  officii  flit'  ^""^''"^^^^^^^t.on,  and  wth 
terest  in  them,  was  indicated  by  thefcon  it  o^  ';d^;^^^  r-->  in- 

plump,  the  boys  solid  and  muscular  All  bathed  sli  m^'  .  ^ ""''  ""'"■"  ^''''  ^"^^ 
footed,  quiet-conspiciously  so-respedf  1  ^  S  pZ  it '',  'h^'  '^"■^  ''^  ^"'^  "«^^- 
mest-c  labor,  and  amusemelits  see  Jd  to  LtilU^r^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

table  fum.ture  at  meals  had  these  charaderistics  of  liome  r  efi  enlt  fi  Ty"^'  ^^' 
kms,  plates,  plated  forks,  glass  tumblers  crockery  nrhers  "T  r  T^"^  ''"'"'  "'P" 
Each  table  had  its  congenial  orcie  of  eig  t  o  terbo^;^  'JJs  'T  '  '"""  ''''''■ 
sexes  occupied  the  same  room,  sitting  i^  groups,  Sy  by'  Ls  oS  ^'"''  nf 
be  familiarly  acqua hted  with  the  luinik  nn,1  tL  , ;.,  ♦  Utticers  seemed  to 

grateful  confidence.  A  la^e  a  d  w  de^H^f  "■"  ""'"'''^  '°  ""^^P""^  ^^^^''^  with 
of  Piaures,  toys,  maps.  aiS  otheri'lS^  '  Z^  ZST  ^^  .'"  r  ^^"" 
school  department.  Officers  and  their  rooms  semed  to  h^  ',  ^'S'^Vj'^^^^ghout  the 
fensiye  ill-timed  exhibition  by  pupils  of  cu:;:s:tro"  eddl'ng       '  """"^'  "'^'^  "°  °^- 

SUPERVISION. 

The  provision  of  supervision  is  very  comnlete      r  u.m         i 
six  years „a„y,  ,h,y  „./„„„  „„„,  oJ/ZS'a,,"     '  ,71;:,  '"S'!i'°'  "'°'" 
slamly  in  charge,  out  of  school  hours  of  four  wIT  ,        ,  7  Tl  °^  '"  """ 

sex  They  are  not  alone  a  moment  VL;;i:tftty  '"rhtf'tr  '''''' 
exists  later  on.     There  are  no  school  recesses  so  cal  ed   Z\  n      ,  ''"''  "■■' 

yond  the  eye  of  some  responsible  supervis"'  Nume  '  rt's  T;  thel  '"  '""  '" 
t.al  in  various  situations  are  conspicuously  posted  at  rpoint  °'  ' V'"''"'''  """■ 
parental  and  patient,  did  not  appear  to  be  rksome  to  h.  v  '  supervision, 

the  household,  officers  and  pi  Is  is  or^.nzri  n  !  ,  ?  "I  ^'°''''-  ^  '"^^e  part  of 
meetings  weekly  upon  suJJ.!^:::^^^'XJZ^  '"'T''  '°"  '''' 
trol   of  the  Institution  seemed  to  lie  mainly  in  nn  il  If         T  ^"  ^'''"'^  *^°"- 

.   than  welted  flesh  and  stinging  palms  '  "^'^^  P"^'-"'  "^^""^  '"^1"^"^'^' 

direct  examination.  .  "^  '*"'^  ''  ^'^^  ^'*"^^'°"'  ^'^^  three  days  more  ,n  a 

************* 

RECREATION. 

The  playgrounds  are  large,  well  equipped  and  attractive   and  th-it  fn,-  ti,      ■  i  . 

—  — d'-V    — s"'  '"  iHc  siiauc, 
RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION. 
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morality  are  inculcated  by  example  and  precept.  The  Sunday  morning  service  was  con- 
ducted as  follows:  The  pupils,  sitting  in  chairs  with  folded  hands,  surrounded  the  plat- 
form in  five  semi-circular  rows,  the  outer  row  not  over  twenty-five  feet  from  the  speaker. 
The  entire  service  was  cooduaed  in  spelling,  unassisted  by  any  written  or  printed  matter. 
The  opening  and  closing  prayer  and  the  address  were  wholly  spelled  by  the  i'nncipal. 
He  accompanied  his  spelling  with  speech  for  the  sake  of  speech-readers.  The  compan^ 
ions  of  pupils  deficient  in  eyesight  repeated  his  spelling  to  them  continuously.  Before  the 
sermon  a  hymn  was  recited  from  the  platform  by  a  boy  of  the  High  Class,'  and  after  the 
sermon  another  was  recited  by  a  girl  of  the  same  class.  These  hymns,  '  Ashamed  of 
Jesus,'  and  'Jesus  Lover  of  my  Soul,'  were  known  to  most  of  the  pupils,  and  they  all 
accompanied  by  speech  or  spelling.  The  spelling  of  the  Princip.nl  was  rapid,  his  diction 
elevated,  and  the  audience  attentive  and  interested.  Later  in  the  week,  on  Friday,  during 
a  lull  of  examination,  a  pupil  of  the  High  Class  not  then  occupied,  at  my  request, 
wrote  out  the  address  of  Sunday. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  usual  week-day  teachers  met  their  classes  in  their  class- 
rooms for  a  Sabbath-school  of  an  hour.  The  Sabbath-school  Quarterlies  of  the  day  and 
Scripture  verses  were  the  basis  of  instruaion.  The  kindergarten  and  intermediate  pupils 
had  a  session  of  two  hours.  The  Sabbath-school  was  followed  by  a  meeting  of  the 
Silent  Workers,  a  voluntary  missionary  society  of  the  older  pupils  'of  both  sexes,  and 
largely  attended.  After  Sabbathi-school  the  kindergarten  pupils  were  allowed  the  use  of 
the  swings.  In  the  evening  the  chapel  was  tilled  for  an  hour  by  a  voluntary  prayer- 
meeting,  led  by  a  girl  of  the  High  Class.  Its  exercises  were  prayers,  hymns,  verse  recita- 
tions,  and  brief  volunteer  addresses.  As  in  the  morning,  the  hymns  were  repeated  in 
concert." 

In  Decembei,  1892,  Hon.  William  R.  Stewart,  who  for  sev- 
eral years  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to  the  in- 
terests of  deaf-mute  education  in  this  State  submitted  his  official 
report  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  as  Standing  Committee  on 
the  Deaf.  In  this  report  he  discusses  at  some  length  the  pres- 
ent features  and  methods  of  our  school.  This  History  of  the 
Rochester  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  will  close  with  the  follow- 
ing extrad  from  his  report: — 

To  the  State  Boar  J  of  Charities:— 

In  behalf  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Board  upon  the 
Deaf,  1  have  the  honor  to  otfer  the  following  report: — 

There  are  eight  schools  for  the  education  of  the  deafen  this 
State.  They  are  of  a  semi-public  nature,  as  most  of  the  pupils 
in  them  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  or  of  its  sev- 
eral counties;  it  is  therefore  the  dutv  of  the  Board  to  insped 
them  annually  and  to  report  their  condition  to  the  Lcgislatui-e. 

The  Rochester  school  must  be  classed  by  itself  It  is  really 
an  oral  school,  and  the  manual  alphabet  is  said  to  be  used  as 
an  aid  to  the  acquisition  of  speech.  The  principal  defines  his 
method  as  the  oral  method  with  a  spelling  attachment,  in  which 
English  is  spoken,  written  in  the  air  by  the  fingers,  and  on  the 
blackboards.  A  phonetic  manual  alphabet  is  also  used  in  this 
school.     No  sisfP.s  are  used. 

It  is  fair  to"  assume  of  the  principals  that  each  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  method  taught  in  his  school  is  the  best,  or  he  would 
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change  it;  for  they,  your  committee  believes,  are  virtuallv  iiitn 
cratic  m  all  matters  of  education  Your  rnmmif  Ji  ;«  ^  • 
reports  has  not  hesitated  to  affirm  his  belief  thT^  oral  SetZn' 
as  opposed  to  the  manual  or  combined  methods  n  both  oTwh?.h 
signs  are  freely  used,  is  the  best,  because  it  giveV  neech  ^o  mnnv 
who  would  otherwise  die  without  it.  and  is  best^  calculated  tX 
give  a  good  English  education  to  all  ihe  pupils  ^  ^° 

fh         I    "li  °I"  !i^^  ,"^''""^'  alphabet  as  an  aid  to  instruaion  hv 
the  oral  method  has  been  tried  with  much  success  in  the  Roch^ 

^r  n'/'th^^''.^  "^  '^'.  P"P''^  '^^^  the  lips  and  speak  better ^en" 
erally,  than  those  of  any  other  school  in  the  State      It  mav^be 
tha    when  i    becomes  better  known  this  method  wiH  find  Vn* 

fns  ruffnTl  I'f  'l^'t'^^^  ^'''''^^^  '^''  '^'  be^' 'mthod^^fS; 
instructing  the  deaf  shou  d  be  ascerta  ned    and  thit  it  cV,^,7m  u 

adopted  by  the  State;  this  is  the  result  whiS  a  1  who  ar^iL^r^ 
ested  m  the  subjed  should  endeavor  to  achieve 

A  careful  examination  of  the  eraduatina  rlfl<i«pc  nf  th^  A-.tr 
ent  schools  would  alone  repay  intfrchanges^f  vis  s  by  the^o^^^^ 
c.pas,  as  showing  the  results  of  the  fuU  course  in  each  scfooT 
These  graduating  classes  contrast  strongly  with  each  other    Ynn; 
committee  has  found  that  of  the  Rochester  school  this  veirfi.r 
her  advanced  intelleaually  than  any  of  the  others    whilJ  th.t  at 
the   Lexington    Avenue    school  is    also    worthy  of  hiffh   oraise 
These  apparently  out-rank  the  others.  ^  ^     ^  ^'^^• 

The  notes  of  inspeftion  which  follow  were  taken  bv  vn„r 
committee  personally  at  the  time  of  the  reaped  vevis^t^s  \nd 
great  pains  were  taken  to  make  them  accurate  and  flir    the  sub 

inl°    ^k'  ?'^;'"^'°"  ^T  ^^^  ^^^»f  *^  interesting,   and   iIslk.IIv   an 
entire  school-day  was  devoted  to  the  classes  fri  each  Stution 
.     In  the  course  of  a  tour  of  inspedion  it  became  nereXv  tA 
visit  the  Rochester  Institution  first^n  °,  Satu  darmornin?  ^.nS 
It  was,  therefore,    then    seen   at  a  disadvantage,  ^as  this  fs   en 
joyed  as  a  half  holiday  bv  all  the  pupils.     Fol  owing  his  usual 
custom,  your  committee  desired  and  was  enabled    o^ begin   hl^ 
examination  with  the  lowest  class.     There  are  two  depSents 
a^  l<indergarten  and  a  senior  department,    and  sevenU  Sses   m 

rr.r.,9.^^A  ^'  ^^  ^^^  kindergarten,  or  lowest  class  in  the  school 
contained  twenty-two  pupils,  of  whom   twenty-one  were  pres- 
ent   ten  boys  and  eleven  girls,  on  an  average  6  years  of  K?e' 
of  these  four  were  five  years  old;  their  parents  h/ve    the  efore' 
taken  advantage  of  the   passage  of   the  law  of    ,892,   allowTng 
the  reception  of  county  pupils  at   5   instead  of  6  yea  s  of  Te 
Eighteen   of  this  class  came  to  school  first  since  iropened  Ihis 
year,  September  12th;  all  pupils  enter  in  this  kindergarten  diss 
The  method  of  instrudion    was  exercising  with  small    colored 
blocks  to    educate  the    sense    by  perception  of  color    arrange- 
ment, in   order,    numbers,    etc.     A    female    teacher     Cards  with 
bl^?^    TL""'"'  ''T"   ''    'H'    P"P"^'   '^^    they   arranged 

DIOCKS      01    the    same    roinrc    in    th^    o.,.-r,->    ,,, ^.u-    -l      ,         * 

.   ,,  ,  -. '■''^      >--ifiii(„      v\-av  ,      IIIC     cards     WeiV* 

very  rapidly  shown  by  a  swift  motion,  but  'in  every  cL  the 
pupils  saw  the  spots  and  arranged  the  blocks  correft  y  the 
members     of  this   class   sat  quietly,    making  no  signs  o    noise 
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they  were  also  instruaed  in  the  use  of  their  hands,  feelinc  ob- 
jects  blindfolded,    and    seleding  them    by   shape   and   sense    of 

l.°"^rJ^y'"^  ^^^^^^  '"  o'"'*^'"'   etc.     In  articulation  this   class  is 
divided,  as  too  large  to  work  well  in  speech— that  is,  too   many 
tor  one  teacher  to  giye  each  scholar  the  necessary  amount  of  at- 
tention.    Nine  of  these  pupils  were  in  charge  of  Miss  Hamilton 
who  gave  orders   about   objeas,    the    children    executing   them- 
pupils  in  this  class,  almost  infants,  placed   their   hands   on  each 
others   faces  and  helped  each  other  to  form  the  proper  sounds. 
The  teachers  lips  were  read,  as  a  rule,  corredly,   and  easily;  the 
class  in  chorus  recited  the  names  of  objeds  very  audibly  no  lan- 
guage charts  were  in  use  in  this  or  other  of  the  lower  classes. 
On  tnal  of  the  word  "papa,"  three  spoke   it    well,   three   fairly, 
and  three  poorly;  of  these  nine,  four  were  born  deaf     This  is  a 
bright  and  interesting  class,  of  which   much    may  be   expeded 
and  It  refleas  great  credit   upon    its   teacher,   who  has  accoml 
pushed    in   two   months   results    little   short  of   marvelous.     The 
other    articulation    division    of  the   "E"  class   contained   eleven 
pupils  in  charge  of  the  same  teacher.     The  same  system   of  in- 
struaion  was  followed^  the  word   "lamb"  was  spoken  well  by 
four  pupils,  foirly  by  three,   poorly  by  two.     Two  pupils   in  the 
A    r    .u  had  as  yet  shown   no  voice,  and   were   not   heard. 

A  leather,  an  objea  new  to  this  class,  was  shown  it  by  the 
teacher,  who  pronounced  its  name;  the  class  in  chorus  repro- 
duced the  sounds  of  the  word  "feather"  immediately  and  quite 
well,  using  much  energy  and  showing  much  interest.  In  this 
room  was  a  large,  handsome  case,  about  thirty  feet  long,  made 
by  the  carpenters  of  the  boys'  Industrial  Department,  to  contain 
objeas  of  use  in  the  school. 

Class  D.  Next  higher.  Eleven  pupils,  all  present;  seven  boys, 
four  girls;  ages,  5,  8,  8,  8,  8,  9,  10.  10,  11,  11,  11;  on  an  averl 
age  rather  under  two  years  in  school;  three  congenitals  in  the 
class;  lesson  was  in  language  exercises,'  learning  names  of  things 
b^  spelling  without  stopping  to  learn  to  speak  them;  all  the  pu- 
pi.s  were  sufficiently  familiar  with  daaylology  to  spell  sentences 
and  this  was  the  means  of  communication  between  them-  no 
signs  were  used;  it  was  an  eager,  intelligent  class.  Verses  of 
Scripture  known  by  the  pupils  were  spelled  rapidly  on  the  hand; 
in  intelledua  development  these  pupils  seemed  to  be  years  in 
advance  of  their  ages;  the  principal  stated  that  very  little  time 
was  spent  in  blackboard  exercises. 

Class  C  Ten  pupils,  nine  present;  six  boys,  three  girls- 
ages,  q,  9,  9,  10,  10,  10,  10,  11,  12,  14;  on  an  average  about 
four  years  in  school;  charts  were  in  use.  On  trial  of  their  voices 
with  the  word  "papa,"  six  spoke  it  well,  two  poorly,  and  one 
badly;  a  congenital  pupil  having  a  litv'e  hearing  now  but  with 
an  artihcial  voice,  spoke  several  sentences  quite  naturally  with- 
out disagreeable  infleaion ;  there  were  some  good,  low  voices  in 
this  class. 

Class  B.  Eight  pupils,  seven  present;  four  boys  and  three 
gii!^,  ..j,eh,  y,  1,  ,,,  n,  ,^_  j_._  ;,njj  j^^  yj,^  ^j^g  ^jj^^g  ji^  sciiooi 
between  four  and  five  years;  the  lesson  was  in  writing  on  the 
slates  sentences   in   arithmetic,  about  money,  etc.      The   writing 
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was  poor  to  fair  for  children    of  their  ages-    for   artirnhtinn    , 

a<r«''m",'f'  ,.^'yt"  P"P''^'  ''".  ?■■«="*;  two  boys,  four  girls- 
vS     Th.'i      '   '^'  '^•-  '^'  •'■'"<'  'he  time  in  schbol  about  four 
years     The  lesson  was  in  articuation;  and  the  insDeflnr'rnn,^^ 
speled  phonetically  on. the  fingers,  was  rVeaLdb'l  the  class  in 
we°rand"onrroo;ry':'"''""^=    '"''   ^P""'    "  weVlU'Tirly 

mentl'^hir  crtled^fif^yTihf 'p^u^pil '''  ''"'"'''''"  ^'P-'" 

SENIOR  DEPARTMENT, 

First  Grade.    The  lowest  in  this  department-  eiffht  mmiie 

and  •'  Mr"'vi;''i;  ""■  .'J'^.'^''*-    ^  'congenital  Pole  said    "am  weir' 

two  years  at  school  in  Warsaw,  plnd     The  methoS  of  instruc 
tion   was   m   showing  cards  with  the   pidures  of  obfeas  unon 

ra  c^p-'-A^cf  •'  T  ""aVI^'  said'whartheyS^L^n 
rll\^  ^' .  •  ^.^^'  ^*^'  ^"  t'le  pupils  but  two  in  this  ch^^ 
could  speak  simple  sentences  so  as  to  be  under.tnnH  Thlff 
were  no  high  voices  among  them.  understood.     There 

There  is  no  Second  Grade  now 

tinn  .V?S  I-        'J'  ^'  h  7'  7  years.     The  lesson  was  in  articula- 
tion and  lip-reading.     A  boy  one  year  in  school,  deaf  at        read 

;    s  iS^'TaS  weil-'P^M  r''^  '  PiP^'^"*  ^°'"    '-""o^her    deaf  at 
2,  said      1  am  well,     "1  love  you,"  "     went  home"  distinaiv 

except  the  word  "home."  The  teacher.  .  femile  spoke  and 
spelled  on  her  fingers  when  her  lips  were  noT  read  "^  All  the 
scholars  but  one  had  low  voices;  all  were  quite  disdnd  Con 
genitals,  and  other  pupils  deaf  at  i,  2,  or  3  years  spoke  cleaJv" 
such  sentences  as  "have  you  a  fatherA  "Look  at  ^^^^^^ 
"What  time  is  it?"  "1  have  a  large  book,"  singW  read  nffthe 
question  as  a  rule,  easily  from  the  teacher's  lips.  ^ 

Fourth  Grade.  Fourteen  pupils,  all  present;  nine  bovs  and 
five  girls.  On  being  requested  to  do  so,  they  gave  their  names 
ages  residences,  and  time  in  school;  and  gave  their  ages  as  '1' 
14.  14,  14,  14,  14,  15,  i6,  17,  18,  18.  21;  one  not  given  The 
writing  was  fair,  as  a  rule,  but  mistakes  in  grammar  were  made 
by  two  pupils  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  time  in 
school;  they  gave  this  as  i.  2.  2  s.  6  n  7  7  c  q  o  '" 
vears.  Two  pupils  at  adjoining  boards,  w'rote,'  "I  have  been 
about  SIX  years  old  at  school;"  the  second  copied  the 
ot  the  first.     The  teacher's  lips  were  read  corredly    as  a 
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^'[^:.f?  ^"  ^'■''''  '"  ''"^"P'e  sentences  of  each   voice  in  tlie  class 
.cpamteiy    four  were  chssed  as  good,  five  fair,  and   five   poor 

most  of   l:e^ voices,  however,  were  low;   one  unpleasant.  ' 

th.««  ■^- I  ^"''^u''-     ^^^'''^    P"P''S'    "'"«   present;    six   boys  and 

rnm  £'';  ^.'^^  ^^^  ^'''^'''   '^''    ^^^    ^P^^'^h.    reading  question 
from  tlie  teachers  hps.   as  q,    ii,    n,    ,2,    ,,     , ,,    ^l  "^,5   ',  " 

Their  average  time  in  school  was  six   years,     aues  ions   about  a 

Plnldi'v'  'nT"   ^'-[f  ''^'^•'  i!"^   ^I^*^  answers  spoken  alrnos    as 
rapidly  and   correctly  as   it   the   pupils   had   heard   the  questions 
All   in   the   class   at   the  time  had  pleasant  voices    thouX  some" 
what  imperfea.     Most  of  them  became  deaf    t  i.  3    o?  V^eTr^ 
t^tinf'    I."'  ^^'  ^P^^^'^^t^y  had  was   taught  them  in  the  S 
ution.     It  is  a  very  bright  class.     The   principal   stated  that  five 

to  d   mnfh'.r ^i-h  r'".'-'  ^"i  '^''''  ^""^  ^^  articuLtion.    One  schola? 
told  another  scholar  by  phonetic  spelling  how  to  speak  my  name, 

''i!!ll%TTr  "^w."'"'  "  ''  "'^^'^^^ ''' ''''''  '^^^  -- 

cririJ'^^!!   ^'■'''''''-     Eleven   pupils,  all   present;  six  boys  and  five 
gills,  who  gave  their  a^es  by  speech   as    12,   13,    13,   ,4,   ,4    ,4 

Thl  >     1  °^  f   '''''^'^^-     Four  congenitals   were   in  the  class. 

lr,^u  ^'''u'' '    ''P'    "^"'^    '^-^''^    ^^'^i'v-      On    trial    of  the    voce^ 
with  such  sentences  as  -How  do  you  do.>"    "Are  you   well" ' 

and^th^ras'tli,    ■•  ^'''^''''"  ''^^'   '''''''  ^'''  '^''^'^  ''  g^o^ 

fhrJ^'u"^^'  Tu''^';  ^!^'^^  P"P''^'  s^^^"  present;  four  girls  and 
three  boys.  The  female  teacher,  by  speech,  told  them  to  write 
their  names,  ages,  .:tc.  They  read  from  her  lips  eas  ly  and 
wrote  their  ages  as  n,  .4,  '.S.  is,  16,  18,  iS.'^.ind  g7ve  the 
years  in  school  as  0.  6,  6,  7.  9,  <,,  ,0.  They  made  no  mistakes 
in  spelling  or  the  construdion  of  ihe  sentences,  and  the  himd- 
wnting  was  clear  and  good;  on  trial  of. the  voices  in  simple  sen- 
tences, spoken  separately,  three  were  classed  as  good  and  four 
as  fair;   there  was  not  a  poor  voice  in  the  class 

three  fitk      rC"'h;c>  ??'"    ^TH'    ^'"   P''^^^"t;    four  boys   and 
three  girls.     By  dadyiology  asked   to   write  their   names,   ages 
residences,  etc.,  at  the  inspectors   request,    or    sheets   of    p mer' 
which  were  handed  to  him.  the  puoils  gave  their  ages  as  n  '^m 
It).    17-  21    21    21,  and  years  in   schoof  as  4.    5,    6,    7,    10    12 
etc. ;   the  handwriting  was  fair  to  good  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions     No   mistakes  of  any  kind   in   u.j  four  sentences  by  each 
pupil  were  made,  either  in  spelling  or  grammar.     On  trial  of  the 

four1.ir'"'T.'"rP''   '^"^'""f-   '^'''   ^^'-^   '^■^^'^'^^   as  goLdand 
tout  fair.     The  hps  were  read  easily,  and  there  were  no  unpleas- 

ant^^voices  in  the  class.     Four  of  the  pupils  said  they  were  bom 

mrh''^%Z!!^'Xt-    .Y'^^^  P"P''''  ''"  P""^'^"^'   five  boys  and  three 
gir  s.     They  wiote  their  names,  ages,  residences,  time  in  school 
and  when  they  lost  their  hearing,  on  sheets  of  paper,  in  answer 
to  spoken  questions,  and  gave  their  ages   as    12,    is    16    18    18 

mnmiV  'r.tr!^.-        I         4''"'  *'"■"•  ^'  9'  V.  9.    10,   14,  and  one 
month.     Two  were  born  deaf,  others  became  deaf  at  1.  2.  3  and 


years,  and  one  quite  recently.     The  hand 


writing  was  good,  as 
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a  rule,  and  handsome  in  some  cases;  no  mistakes  in  speliinR 
were  made  by  any  scholar,  and  but  one  in  grammer,  by  a  pupil 
who  correaed  the  mistake  for  himself.  The  instruftion  is  bv 
articulation  and  lip-reading.  On  two  fials  of  each  voice  in  the 
class,  omitting  the  pupil  just  deaf,  five  were  classed  as  good,  one 
as  fair,  one  poor.  All  had  plenty  of  voice;  two  were  indistinct, 
but  there  were  no  unpleasant  voices  in  the  class. 

Tenth  Grade,  Eleventh  Grade,  and    Twelfth   Grade.     In  all 
thirteen  pupils  were  examined  as  a  class  on  two  different  days 
Miss  Hamilton  had   charge  of  the  class.     On   the  first  occasion 
eleven    were    present;    on    the    second,    twelve.      When  elevrn 
were  present  they   gave    their    ages    by    speech,    so   as    to    be 
clearly  understood    by  me,    as    is,    17,    17,    17,    18,    18,    21,  21 
21,  21,  22;  SIX  boys  and  five  girls.    Among  these  pupils  are  the 
graduating  class,  and  the  two  grades  next  highest  to  this  in  the 
school.     In   answer  to  the  question,   "How  long  have  you  been 
in   school?"  they  gave  the  time  as  3,  4,  4,  5,  6,  9,   10,    11,    11, 
14,   14,   14,   16  years.     Six  of  them  had  lost  hearing  at  one  year 
or  under,  one  at  two  years,  one  at  three,  one  at  Wwq,  one  at  sfx. 
one  at  nine,  one  at  eleven,  and  one  at  twelve  years.     Three   of 
the    pupils    would    probably    be    classed    as    semi-mutes.      The 
^acher    asked   a   pupil,    "What  are  you  studying  in  school?  ' 
The  question   was  read  from  the  lips,  repeated,  and  the  answer 
made,  "Milton's  Lycidas."    "What  have  you  been  doing  in  Miss 
C.'s  class?"   read,  and  the  answer  given,   "I  have  been  reading 
the  play  of  Jujius  Caesar."     Other  questions  asked  showed  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  history,    geography,    and  literature;   and 
in  cases  where  the  lips  were  not  accurately  read,  questions  were 
asked  by  pupils  by  daftylology  with  wonderful  rapidity.     On  the 
s^r^MH  visit  the  lesson  was  about  a  poem.    To  see  if  the  meaning 
was  clearly  understood,  the  teacher  asked  one  pupil,   "  To  whom 
IS  the  poet  speaking?"    Answer,    "To  the  bells."     Of  another, 
"What  are  the  bells  doing?"     Answer,    "Swinging  and  ring- 
ing."   Of  another,   "  What  is  the  color  of  the  bells  ?  '     Answer, 
"Golden  bells— yellow."    Of  another,   "What  does  he  ask  the 
bells?"    Answer,  "He  asks  the  bells  if  they  are  calling  the  birds 
to  the  matins  of  singing."  Of  another,  "What  does  matins  mean  ?' 
Answered   by  two  pupils,    "Early  morning   prayer,"  and  "Early 
morning  singing."    In  all  these  cases  the  teacher's  lips  were  read 
easily  and  correftly,  the  questions  repeated  aloud,  and  the  an- 
swers in  every  case  readily  understood  by  the  inspedor.     All  in 
the  class  speak  fairly  well;  some  of  them  have  pleasant,  natural 
voices.     Your  committee  requested  permission  to  take  the  teach- 
er's seat,  and  for  about  half  an   hour,    on  the  second  visit,    he 
conversed  with  the  class  on  subjeds  presumably  not  familiar  to 
its   members;  and   although   a  mustache  concealed  his  upper  lip, 
the    scholars   found   little   difficulty   in   reading    what    was    said. 
Their  questions  and  replies  showed  the  possession  of  an  extended 

VOrnlTnl'irif      rtu'xrle    intpllinrpnr'*^      on^    in    c^vi-riia    /-.»ooo    ^^.xA^r    %xr',4.         A** 

example  of  intelligence  was  shown  when  the  word  "conceited" 
was  used.  Asked  its  meaning,  a  pupil  replied  at  once,  "False 
or  foolish  pride." 
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An  examination  or  the  high  class  of  the  Rochester  school  is 
a  privilege  which  is  highly  prized  bv  vour  committee;  the  intel- 
Icduai  development  shown  by  every  member  of  the  class  is  re- 
markable, and  is  proof  positive  of  the  excellence  of  the  teaching 
in  the  school.  Such  results  are  not  arrived  at  by  chance,  but 
from  intelligent  and  painstaking  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
through  whose  classes  in  turn  these  pupils  had  passed.  It  can 
be  truly  stated  that  study  in  the  Rochester  school  is  made  inter- 
esting, even  fascinating,  from  the  beginning;  consequently  the 
pupils'  minds  expand  and  grow  and  reach  a  development  which 
IS  exceptional  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 

As  an  example  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  principal  and 
teachers  to  have  the  school  and  its  pupils  thoroughly  inspeded 
and  examined,  three  scholars  who  chanced  to  be  absent  on  the 
first  visit,  were  brought  to  him  at  the  door  for  examination,  just 
as  the  mspedor  was  leaving  the  school  on  the  second  visit.  The 
principal  stated  that  the  classification  was  according  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  language;  that  a  good  circulating  library  of  nearlv  2,000 
volumes  was  provided) for  the  use  of  the  pupils;  that  some  read 
on  an  average  a  book  a  week,  and  many  read  as  many  as  forty 
m  a  year.  ^ 

Upon  inspedion  the  school  was  found  in  good  order  and 
repair;  the  senior  school  building  is  suitable  and  well  planned 
and  contains  six  classrooms,  very  bright  and  well  arranged,  and 
provided  with  many  objedts,  charts,  pidures,  and  appliances  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf.  The  pupils  were  seen  assembled  at 
dinner  in  a  pleasant  room  on  the  ground  floor;  the  boys  and 
girls  sit  together  at  the  different  tables,  and  it  was  stated  that 
they  were  seated  at  tables  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  each  other 
in  speech.  The  association  of  the  sexes  as  in  a  family  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  work  well;  the  dinner  consisted  of  beef- 
steak, boiled  potatoes,  rich  gravy,  breitd,  and  water.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  pupils  were  seated  at  the  tables,  and  pre- 
sented a  healthy,  neat,  and  attraftive  appearance;  the  tables  were 
covered  with  cloths,  and  much  better  furnished  than  is  usual  in 
schools  for  the  deaf;  each  pupil  was  provided  with  a  good 
chair;     water  was  served   in  glass  tumblers. 

Industrial  training  is  given  in  the  school  as  follows:  Eight 
boys  paint— do  all  the  painting— and  some  good  fresco  and  sten- 
cil work  was  shown ;  three  boys  are  taught  plumbing  and  steam 
fitting,  and  one  of  these  has  obtained  a  license  as  engineer- 
twelve  boys  do  all  the  carpenters'  repairs  and  make  some  of  the 
things  used  in  the  school,  as,  for  example,  cabinets  for  objeds, 
etc.,  etc.;  twenty  boys  in  two  classes  are  taught  printing;  they 
print  the  annual  reports  of  the  school  and  do  other  work- 
the  printing  shop  is  new,  and  was  built  during  the  last  summer 
by  the  carpenter  boys;  a  former  pupil  of  the  school  is  now  em- 
ployed as  a  baker.  Two  hours  a  day  are  spent  in  the  trade 
classes.  The  girls  are  taught  sewing,  etc.,  and  on  the  first  visit 
the  older  ones  were  seen  assembled  in  these  sewing-classes  in  a 
large  basement  room.  o  -     .  - 

general  health 


pupils 


good 


ig 


year  to  date;   one   pupil  of  the  graduating  class  died  lately  of 
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meningitis;  two  pupils  were  in  the  hospital  at  the  time-  one    a 
boy,  fell  from  a  tree  on  a  recent  holiday  and  broke  his  leg 
,       A  visit  to  the   Rochester  school  is  highly  ffratifvine      In   it 
infinite  pains  for  the  intelle^ual  development  Veacfiindivdua 
pupil  seem  to  be  taken,  and  the  schoofmore  nearly  resembles  a 
large  private  family  of  well-to-do  people  than  a  pubL    nstTtution 
The  pupils  seem  to  enjoy,  to  a  great  extent,  the  freedom  of  Jh^ 
Sslfmily     '^'"''"''"''^  devotecfto  the  use  of  the  prindpal  and 

♦K.  'r''^.,P"."cipal  stated  that  the  custom  is  to  have  a  third  of 
the  pupils  m  attendance  upon  the  industrial  work  at  the  same 
hour  ol"  the  day  that  the  otfier  two-thirds  are  engaged  in  literacy 
work,  and  that  thus  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  in  the  schoo  co7 
stitute  the  actual  number  of  scholars  Vany  one  t  me  n^^e 
charge  of  its  twelve  teachers,  so  that  by  this  system  the  aver! 
iS'.  ^"T^""  °lP;;P"'  '"  e^^^h  class  has  not  exceeded  seven  ; 
h^LjP^  l-""'  "^^'i^  y^'"''  *^ommittee  commends,  enables  a  better 
class  ffcation.    and   secures   small  classes  with  better  educationa 
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I 


PRINCIPAL  AIMS.* 

ATTENTION  is  constantly  being  called  to  the   unphonetic  char- 
ader  of  orthographic  English,    and   to  the   difficulties  which 
necessarily  arise  from  the  fad  in  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak.    Our 
spelling  is  not  only  unphonetic,  but  its  inconsistencies  occasion 
endless  confusion  in  the  mind  of   the    child.      Much  time  and 
thought  have  been  devoted  to  the  revising  of  old  methods  and 
the    devising    of    new   ones,    whereby   a  knowledge  of  spoken 
language  could  be  imparted.     A  prerequisite  to  the  use  of  spoken 
words  is  a  knowledge  of  the  order    and  phonetic  value  of  the 
elements  which  enter  into  them,  just  as  an   appreciation  of  the 
meaning    and    value    of    musical    notation    is    a    prerequisite   to 
singing  by  note.     Although  such  a  knowledge  will  not  of  itself 
make  speakers  of  the  deaf,  yet  it  is  fundamental  in  its  nature 
Long,  constant,  and  patient  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs  alone 
can  give  dexterity  and  a  degree  of  naturalness;  but  the  ability 
to  produce  intelligibly  the  elementary  linguistic  sounds  will  not 
avail,    unless    the    pupil    has    also    a    clear    conception    of  the 
phonetic    elements    as   combined    in   the  particular  word  which 
he  wishes  to  utter.     I  believe  that  to  the  vague,  uncertain,  and 
incorrea  notion  in  the  mind  of  the  deaf  may  be  attributed  a 
very   large    share    of  their   vague,    uncertain,  and  incorred  pro- 
nunciation and  articulation.     Experience  has  shown  that  we  are 
too  often  inclined  to  make  the  vocal  organs  responsible  for  errors 
which  are  owing  wholly  to  a  misconception  in  the  mind  of  the 

*  The  sedions  entitled  "  Principal  Aims"  and  "  Praftical  Workings,"  are  reproduced 
by  Mr.  Lyon's  permission  from  Circular  of  Information  No.  2,  iSyi,  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Association  to  P  omote  the  Teaahing  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 
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Child,     regarding     the     phonetic     principles    which    should    be 
employed,    or    their    arrangement.       In    such    cases    the    vocal 
organs  may  be  perfedly  obedient,  and  may  be  corredly  refled- 
mg  the  pupil's  false    or    imperfed    notion    of  the    combination 
which  he  desires    to    use,   so   that  a  corredion   of  the  false  or 
imperfea  notion   will  be  followed    by  a  corredion  of  his  mis- 
pronunciation  and  faulty  articulation.    One  of  the  principal  objeds 
of   th:s    Manual   is  to  provide  a   pradical  method  of  giving  to 
the  deaf  a  full  and  corred  apprehension   of  words  as  they  are 
spoken.     Another  objed  aimed  at,  is  the  providing  of  conven- 
ient means  whereby  a  saiisfadory  idea  of  the  mechanical  for- 
mation   of   speech    sounds   may  be    conveyed.     From   the  very 
nature    of    speech    and    its    produdion,    a    great    deal    of  the 
mechanical    formation    of  speech    sounds    is    partly    or    wholly 
concealed.     A  convenient  mode,  therefor'e,  of  suggestively  sym- 
bolizing  these  hidden  adions  will  be  found  of  great  utility  in 
giving  to  the  deaf  that   clear    and    adequate  conception    of  the 
manner  of  producing  speech  sounds,  which  must  necessarily  be 
the    foundation    of    all    intelligible    and    acceptable   articulation 
This  Manual  has,    then,    these  two  aims   principally  in   view- 
first,  the  imparting  of  a  pradical  and  abiding  knowledge  of  the 
exad  combinations  of  phonetic  elements  used  in  spoken  words- 
and  secondly,  the  furnishing  of  a  clear  and  accurate  representa^ 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  those  elementary  sounds  are  physi- 
ologically produced. 

The  Manual  is  undoubtedly  qualified  to  achieve  these  aims, 
provided  there  are  no  intrinsic  reasons  tending  to  show  that  it 
is  impradicable.  But  two  such  reasons,  I  apprehend,  may  be 
possibly  urged :-that  it  is  too  scientific  and  technical;  and  also 
that  the  positions  are  too  difficult  for  the  hand  to  assume.  The 
description  of  the  Manual  is  necessarily  scientific  and  technical 
because  the  analysis  which  it  follows  and  illustrates  is  pre-emi- 
nently scientific.  The  description  herein  given,  however,  is  not 
intended  for  the  pupil,  but  for  the  instrudor.  It  is  very  desir- 
able that  the  instrudor  should  thoroughly  understand  the  whole 
system,  but  the  deaf  child  may  use  the  Manual  with  profit  with- 
out ^'ully  understanding  a  single   principle  upon  which  it  rests. 

He    articulates    manv  smmHc    Mrithrinf    pa.-f^A!..  ..„j_— ^.-j-      ., 
"""    -•   ...^...i   }.viii_wii^  unuCiManuing  ine 

fundions  of  the  vocal  organs,  so  he  may  be  permitted  to  rep- 
resent those  sounds  by  the  proper  Manual  positions  before  he 
understands  the  full  meaning  of  the  positions,  or  even  that  they 
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symbolize  the  vocal  adjustment.     Sooner  or  later  he  will  learn 
that  the  Manual  positions  are  descriptive,   and  then  he  will  dis- 
cover that  he  possesses  the  reliable  key  to  a  spoken  language, — 
a  key  which  he  can  never  forget,  nor  mislay.     He  will  find  that 
he  has  been   unconsciously  acquiring   a   pradical   knowledge  of 
phonetic  combinations,  and  also    of  the  fundions   of  the    vocal 
organs  in   producing  the   words  which  he  would  gladly  speak; 
and  thus  has  overcome,  without  effort,  the  two  great  obstacles 
to  the  use  of  spoken   words.     Furthermore,  Visible  Speech   has 
been  found  of  great  assistance  in  the  oral  training  of  the  deaf, 
and  an   obje<ftion  which  cannot  avail  against  Visible  Speech  can 
hardly  hold  good  as  against  the    Manual  which   exemplifies  it. 
As  to  the  Manual  positions  being  difficult  to  take,  it  only  need 
be  said  that  no   pupil   has  been   found   who  could   not,  after  a 
little    praftice,    readily  and    satisfactorily   assume    any  of  them. 
That  there  are    really   no    valid    and    intrinsic    reasons   why  the 
Manual    may  not    be   successfully  employed  to  attain  the  aims 
above    stated,    is    conclusively   shown    by  the   faft   that  all  the 
pupils,  without  a  single  exception,  who  received   instruction   in 
the   Manual,    soon    became    able    to    carry  on    conversation    by 
means  of  it,  and   voluntarily   began    to    use    it    in   place  of  the 
common   manual  alphabet. 


I ' 


PRACTICAL   WORKINGS. 


THE   praaical  application  of  some  of  tlie  DrinWnLo      v^  ,.  . 

Which  ,ave  no.  ^.^ZT^ ^.Z:'''  "  ^  ^^^ 
A  necessary  preliminary  to  any  praaical  use"  nf  th.   xa        , 

CIS   lu   coniuse   and  discouraffe   the    mmii     r.^^ 
meagre  as  ,o  make  l,im  careless  and  inexTa         '  '  '" 

seVioVorc:r3r;s  ::xit\rt 

F  uj.   uie  manual  for  the    representat  on     ''  sounds  u,h.Vh 

::irrMatr  • """-' '--  ~  -  *»  ■ -nii^innHe 
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*  KEY- WORDS 
ILLUSFRATING   THE   CODE   OF  ENGLISH   SOUNDS. 


5J 


iraoa 
capf 

17  39  4 

cab 

17  39  5 

cam 

22  34  10 

thou^At 

232780 

throu^/f 

238910 

that 

I.'SOIO 

cat 

173911 

cad 

17  3912 

can 

8312356 

e  n  ou  gh 

836  5 

/)  s  a  /  m 

214010 

yacht 

43017 

back 

43918 

bag 

4  3910 

ba  ng 

28a56 

rough 

3  13  41-42 
P  1  OU  ^A 

1129-42 

dough 

3012  34-44 

a  nnoy 

12  33-43 

nay 

1241-43 

nigh 

13  41-42 

n  ow 

13?9-42 

no 

1221-80 

n  ew 

14  3110-15* 

leech 

14  3111-16* 
1  ;„ 

17133810 

10 1 88  10 

11234  456 

8319 

liege? 

quest 

twit 

dwarf 

s  ee  s 

14  39173 

lax 

14  39189 

lags 

13310 

whet 

23310 

wet 

28  3015 

r  u  ch  ^ 

28  3016 

r  oug^ 

2  3815 

wish 

238  22 

w  i  th  ^ 

238  23 

with 

14  316 

leaf 

14  317 

lea  v^ 

31938 

easy 

313  4010 

plot 

4  14  40  10 

blot 

2129  45 

y  or^ 

28  29  45 

roar 

1027  32-43 

tray 

11 28  32-43 

dray 

263510 

hut 

86  456 

arm 

6  3011 

food 

63710 

foot 

8  3110 

seat 

8  3810 

sit 

U3311S 

led 

14  3911 

lad 

12  3410 

12  4010 

113612811 

11  41 12  8 

n  au  gfi  t 

not 

d  u  n  c^ 

d  a  n  c  (£ 

21338 

yes 

22391917 

th  an  k 

21-30 

you 

41-43 

I 

395 

am 

23314 

well 

8 13  31  9 

18  387 

681 

223819  17 

2:5*3  12 

391710 

p  1  ea  s  e 

giv^ 

m  e 

th  i  n  k 

the  n 

act 

*The  explanation  given  on  pages  54  and  5?  should  be  read  before  spelling  out  the 
exercises.  ° 

t  Spell  these  nine  underscored  words,  first  as  horizontally  arranged,  and  then  as 
perpendicularly  arranged,  and  compare  carefully  the  terminal  positions. 

in  ,,*  J"^'^;""'*^'  '-'7  °ft^"  °»^tnined  by  employing  24-, s  to  represent  the  sound  of  ch 
.n  huh,  and  oy  employng  25-0  to  represent  tiie  sound  of  ^in  lu'ge  and  the  sound  of 
^  in  joiH, 

§  Position  33  may  be  employed  also  to  represent  the  Vowel  sounds  in  there,  where, 

1  Position    .5  may  be  satisfadorily  used  when  the  Vowel  sound  is  indefinite,  and 
Wide  Vowel  ''  '"'''"'''"  **"'  "'"  °^  *"'  ^°'"-G"'l«  °'  the   Low   Mixed 
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Key-words  are  at  best  unsatisfadory,  and  the  deaf  student 

who  has  occasion  to  iiuJ.j  iuo-..  given  here  should  be  especially 
careful  not  to  associite  the  y.'"ual  positions  with  any  of  the  let- 
ters used  in  orthographic  spelling,  but  should  strive  to  associate 
them  in  every  instance  with  the  vocal  adjustment  which  they 
describe.  To  think  that  position  2—w  would  be  utterly  incorred 
and  would  induce  great  confusion  when  such  words  as  now, 
know,  quest,  and  twit,  were  to  I',  phonetically  spelled.  Those 
who  most  fully  appreciate  the  fa6\  that  the  Manual  positions 
always  describe  the  formation  of  speech  sounds,  and  never  rep- 
resent letters,  will  enjoy  most  fully  the  benefits  of  the  system. 

The  figures  which  are  placed  above  the  words  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  refer  to  the  Manual  positions  shown  in  the  Code  of 
English  Sounds.  The  letters  in  italics  are  silent;  that  is,  have  no 
phonetic  value.  All,  of  the  groups  of  letters  which  are  not  itali- 
cized are  treated  as  single  elements,  and  for  each  of  these  groups 
there  is  a  corresponding  reference  number.  When  the  elements 
consist  of  a  diphthong,  or  of  Consonants  in  combination,  two 
numbers  have  to  be  employed  to  designate  the  required  Manual 
positions.     All  such  numbers  are  united  by  hyphens. 

The  positions  from  i  to  28  inclusive  are  Consonant  repre- 
sentations, and  those  from  29  to  41  inclusive  represent  Vowel 
formations.  The  position  42  is  the  Primary  Mid  Lip  Mixed  Glide- 
Indicator,  the  position  43  is  the  Wide  Mid  Top  Glide-iiidicator, 
the  position  44  is  the  Wide  Low  ,Top  Glide-Indicator,  and  the 
position  45  is  the  Point-Glide.  The  use  of  these  Glide-Indicator 
positions  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  change  in  the  way  of 
writing  Visible  Speech  by  those  who  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  Glide  symbolization  of  Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell  or  of  Dr.  A. 
Graham  Bell.  When  their  Glide  symbols  are  retained  it  may  be 
well  to  place  an  accent,  or  some  other  mark,  near  the  middle  of 
the  symbols  which  are  used  to  represent  positions  42  and  43,  and 
at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  symbol  whicn  is  used  to  re.jresent 
position  44. 

In  taking  these  Manual  positions  care  should  be  exercised  to 
indicate  unmistakably  the  essential  difference  between  the  non- 
vocal  and  the  vocalized  speech  sounds.  The  rule  which  is  stated 
at  the  top  of  page  23  has  this  mainly  in  view,  and  should  be 
striftly  observed  unless  some  accident  or  other  cause  has  de- 
prived the  operator  of  full  control  over  the  thumb's  terminal  pha- 
lanx, so  that    it   is   impossible  for    him   to    assume   properly  the 
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employed  ,o  i„dlc«e  a  „o„-voc.  s^eecK  sLZ  ''"  "  ""'"  "= 

sequence  :r  l^ Z!::^ ^^r'"'  T""  '"  ^"^^^'^^  "^  '". 
words  on  pa«e  ^r  n    heTn  °^r  I    *"  '"  "=  """'^^'^  "^  '"» 

word.  / j(i/.t„':,;: :,«  r,t7r ,* >''/rr '"  "■- 

etc.,  .he  second  Consonant  i^l'^J^l^Z^^^tt^r"^- 
nan.  ,s  „on-vocal,  and  is  vocalized  whenThe  fir^  rl  T' 
vocal  zed.    This  rule  m„,  u.       ■,    •  '  Consonant  is 

mindbygivlnTh,™  toun.     -TV™'''''''''''  "P""  «"'  P"P"'^ 
where  thf  r.^„rr      """^"^''"^  "^«  '"  'hese  and  similar  cases 
s^r,  ,h  f^onsonant  is  not  disjoined  from  the  first  Con 

:™tvrr^^iin?r 

^-nojf ,   c.  g,.  mts.s  ($388108).  slratiiii  /»■„,-,  \ 

whenever  .he  vocal  .ransi.ions  a  Ti      rr' m' '  T'  """ 
.ions  correspond;  e.  ,..■  acHes  i>^l)    J' .^  Manual  transi- 

.he  heidT'prlat'lT'r'™"'  ™^  "'  -P'^^^^  ™^" 
Manual  „d  .hr^tt  ^^^^^Le  Cild't  I^^ti^  '^^ 
M        1    hu;  V^  '''""'  ""''''  '^"^     -"^^  <^e  u'se  Of  .h^ 

it  ha7,lH  .  '"''""'  °f  "'^  ^""=''n'  way  in  which 

has  aided  speech  reading  and  has  encouraged  better  artTcuk 

s.ne  me  .as  T  :^ . ;:  ,£^1:1:-:;  t^M:. 
.rpe;?:L:terprri«^:rm::t\:d--- -^^^ 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  MANUAL  ALPHABET  AND  DIRECTIONS 

FOR  ITS   USE. 
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I  ANOUAoi  in  It.  orthographic  form,  ..  wt  art 
L.  accu.tomtd  to  uw  It  In  wrItInK  "nd  print,  U 
addr«.*d  to  light,  any  ont  can  Itarn  to  read  thi. 
fcrm  of  language  writt.n  in  the  air  by  means  of  th. 
manual  alphabet,  as  readily  a»  he  can  read  writ- 
ing     The  manual  alphabet  hai  nothing  to  do  with 

wl  Mnl  1:°'  '.'V  ''?"  '"»"''8« :  "  '»  '»  »  manner  of 
writing  Engith,  and  as  .  meant  of  Intercourse  with 
th.  deaf,  t  Is  preferable  to  writing  on  paper,  being 
more  rapid  and  convenient. 

The  "  Amerlcin  ■•  alphabet  presented  on  the  fore 
joing  pages,  through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  A.  Ora- 
ham  Bell,  was  drawn  and  engraved  from  photo- 
graphs  for  a  work  on  manual  spei:;..g  by  Prof  J  C 
^ordon,  professor  of  articulation  at  the  National 
Dejf.Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  Prof.  Gor- 
don kindly  furnished  us  with  th.  plates,  and  we  giv. 
here,  with  slight  modilications,  the  text  of  his  little 
worn  on  manual  spelling. 

TH«  ORIGIN   O,   THS  ANCIENT  ART  OF  DACTYLOLOOV 

s  not  known,  but  evidences  of  Its  existence  have  been 
y«ed  to  the  Assyrian  antiquities  down  to  the  fif- 
leen  h  century  upon  monuments  of  art.  The  Ven- 
erable  Bede,  "the  wise  Saxon."  described  (inger- 
spellmg  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  three 
manual  alphab..t,  are  figured  In  an  edition  of  h,s 
vo,k  printed  In  ■„,.  These  are  based  upon  the 
finger-signs  for  numbers  which  were  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

.,hl?"'"'  i!"!"/'*'''  ^°*'  °^  »"'"«•  'nd  other 
•  ho  ars  who  had  special  reasons  to  prUe  secret  and 
•nent   modes  of  communication,  beyond  doubt   in- 

Rn"«m'  ".','"  •"''"yf°™>  of  manual  alphabets. 
Rosselliui.  .  Horentme  monk,  figured  no  less  than 
th  ee  one-hand  a  phabets  in  1579.  Two-hand  alpha- 
bets  or  mixed  alphabets  of  various  forms,  were  i„ 
Fnll'T"*  .  "hool-boys  In  Spain,  France,  and 
England  centuries  ago,  and  in  some  form  such  alpha- 

l^herfr/r.''"^"'*""'"'^-'"^^"''"'*  'he  games 
T,nT  'V"'".^y '""«''^«  generation,  of  chil- 
oren  throughout  Christendom. 

THE  FIRST  FINGER  ALPHABET 

adopted  in  teaching  spoken  and  written  language  to 
the  deaf  was  the  Spanish  one-hand  alphabet  which 
con tams  certain  forms  found  in  the  Flo^rentin^  plates 
of  1579.  The  happy  thought  of  this  adaptation  is 
attributed  .0  the  pious  and  learned  monlc,  Pedio 
fullv  ent^vT  <"''^'?84)-  This  alphabet  beauti- 
fully  engraved,  appears  m  the  famous  work  of  Juan 

which  was  published  a  century  after  the  birth  o 
Ponce  or  m  1O20.  This  work,  borrowed  largely  ' 
from  Ponce,  no  doubt,  is  the  oldest  practical  treatise 
extant  upon  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf-born  to 
speak  and  use  the  common  language  of  life 
in.^H,  ^^*"''''  "Jphabet,  somewhat  modined,  was 
his  gifted  deaf  pupil,  Saboureaux  de  Fontenay,  where 

tZlu^  'Tl'"\"^  '^'  clumsy  alphabetsemployed 
inteaching  the  deaf  by  the  Abbe  De  lEpee  and  the 
slight  ^"'^""P'-  The  same  alphabet,  with  a  few 
in^h!  ^  h"*f''.''"i  %^°P'"^  ^y  ^'-  T-  H.  Gallaudet 
^L       f-   °'  "^"^  '^'^^'^"  °P'"*'»  «   Hartford 

let  n  th,tnH"  'p"""'  ^"°^"  '"  ^''"°'"  '^*fy  ham- 
let  in  the  land.    Finger-spelling  is 

T.l   TKr    DE,\r  A  BORROWED  AKT. 

It  was  originated  neither  by  them  nor  by  their  teach- 

ZIL  '"*  '^"'■''°'"  '^'  mastery  of  common 

language  IS  an  extremely  difficult  task.     ImelliKible 

Wrul'"i,'r'"  ""'  "  *^"  "'8'^  impossible. 
mL  1*^11  u^'  wearisome,  lifeless,  and  often  im- 
ranid  ,v  ;  /'"S^'Spellmg,  which  may  have  the 
rapidity  of  deliberate  speech,  and  three  times  that 
O^^mmg,    permits   dramatic    action,    emphasis 


accuracy  and  Mty  repetition,  thus  keeping  tha 
ten...  al.rt  and  vividly  Impressing  th.  form,  of 
^,-i;.i*  ""*  ••"'*""•  upon  th.  mind.  It  comD.lt 
practic.  in  our  language  and  encourag.s  and  .S 
late,  the  child  In  his  effort,  to  master   It      '' S. 

^h?ntT"'  '"u"P*"  '""  '*"'^  thought,  soon  leav. 
behind  them  those  who  will  be  persuaded  to  Jo 
nothing  but  gesticulate.'- IHd.  Am.  Annal.,  185,]. 
This  adjunct  to  speech-reading  is  recomm.nd«l 
for  its  convenience,  clearness,  rapidity,  and  ease  In 
colloquial  us.,  as  well  at  lor  Its  value  at  an  educa- 
tional  instrument. 

,h!*i'',r"'^'7'L''''*"y*'*''  '  ^''^  'o  promoting 
the  welfare  of  thou.ands  of  deaf  person,  who  de- 
pend  largely  upon  finger-spellr  !  English  in  their 
social  and  business  relations,  thal.the  new  plat.t  for 
this  alphabet  were  prepireil,  and  that 

THIS   SIMPLI   ART  IS  COMMUNDED  TO  THE   HEAEINO 

Taken  up  as  a  pastime,  often,  it  has  proved  useful' in 
business  and  in  the  home.  It  is  of  special  value  In 
he  sick  room,  and  K  has  been  used  by  many,  alter 
the  voice  was  gone,  to  convey  messages  of  import- 
ance  and  last  words  of  love,  trust,  and  peace 

It  was  a  favorite  Idea  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Gallaudet  that 
inger-spelling  might  be  advantageously  used  in 
teaching  hearing  children  to  spell  well,  a  theory  that 
has  been  fully  confirmed  by  experience. 

This  alphabet  can  be  learned  In  an  hour  It  has 
been  learned  by  close  application  in  ten  minutes. 
The  plates  represent,  for  the  lirst  time,  typical  po,i. 
tions  of  the  lingers,  hand,  and  forearm,  from  an 
absolutely  uniform  point  of  view,  in  front  of  tha 
person  spelling,  or  as  seen  in  a  large  mirror  by  th« 
user  himself.  The  forms  were  determined  from  a 
study  of  scores  of  medi«val  and  modern  plates  u 
well  as  current  usage.  ^ 

IT  IS  RECOMMENDED 

Ih"^^  "m  Should  be  held  In  an  easy  position  near 
he  body  with  the  forearm  as  indicated  in  the  plates 
It  IS  not  necessary  to  move  the  arm,  but  a  short 
leverage  is  conducible  to  ease  and  is  permissible, 
provided  the  hand  delivers  the  letters  steadily  withit^ 
an  imasmary  immovable  ring  of,  say,  ten  inches  in 
diameter  In  colloquial  use  the  fingers  need  not  b. 
so  closoly  held  nor  so  firmly  flexed  as  represented 
m  the  cuts;  but  sprawhng  should  be  avoided 

Each  letter  should  t*  masterea  before  leaving  it 
Speed  will  come  with  use  ;  but  should  not  be  at- 
tempted or  permitted  until  the  forms  of  the  letter* 
and  the  appropriate  positions  of  the  hand  are  thor- 
oughly  familiar.  The  forms  as  given  are  legibla 
irom  the  distant  parts  of  a  public  hall 

Certain  letters  as  c,  d,  i,  j,  k,  I,  m,  n,  o,  q,  u,  v,  w, 
and  z  resemble  written  or  printed  forms.  J  is  simply 
traced  in  the  air  with  the  little  finger,  and  z  in  like 
manner  with  the  index  finger.  H,  u,  and  n  differ 
only  m  the  poshion  of  the  hand,  and  t  is  formed  as  in 
taking  off  a  baby's  nose."  These  ten  words  con- 
tain all  the  letters:  "adz,  fan,  map,  cow,  box,  jar. 
sky,  hat,  quill,  glove."  Practice  upon  each  of  these 
for  five  minutes.  It  will  do  you  no  harm  to  have  a 
verse  of  Scripture  or  some  favorite  quotation  "at 
your  lingers"  ends  "  every  morning  of  your  life. 

AS  A   MEDIUM   OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  above  directions  bv  Prof.  Gordon  »r.  Ke!".''a<  to 
tile  hearing  who  are  acquiring  the  manual"  as" they 
would  a  peculiar  style  o(  penmanship.  But  in  teach- 
ing  little  deat  children  the  attention  is  not  di- 
rected  to  the  exact  positions  taken  in  making  the 
letters,  the  teach-.-r  forms  the  letters  correctly  and 
io  rapidly  that,  like  the  vocal  elements  of  speech, 
they  are  lost  in  words.  The  use  ol  the  manud  by 
beginners  taught  in  this  way  is  imperfect  as  is  the 
speech  of  young  hearing  children,  but  it  is  un- 
consciously  corrected  thiough  practice. 
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Bv   ELLEN  L.  BARTON, 

Piiucipnl  of  tfic  School. 
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late  i^  iTyZ^lt^Jr  ""  ?""  """  ""  ™»"  ''^^'-tog 
single  todivXl        •  ""  *  """™"=  ">  ae  effort,  o,  f 

Three  years  before,  »  little  dau.'hter  of  Mr  T  R  n    i 
Portland,  after  leading  to  Bpe„Uecalrde„f^f ""°°' ° 
cerebro  meningitis.  °^  spinal 

-.o.ed  L  ,eiTbttari°ir.re  r  ft"  r  ^ 
'rrreri:t::;:i «.' ;,°  r  t**"--  ''  "-"oi 

end  wa,  ac  Jpuied  ™  ''™'"'  ■""'*  «"  "'^ 


del!; :  b:Th?:™;^r„?::!,tnn  *'""'-  -^ 

length  gained  the  co^perato  "f  ,1  e  P^  !,  ''TT  T'  '* 
and  of  the  city  government      ll  ,1  "^  "*°°'  ^'"'^ 

«um  (»600)  /J—Zei  bv  the'  T7  "'  '''"  "  ™'^' 

beginning  underTe  nfaXe^t't:  it.flr.re'Tr 
scnooi  board.  "  ?«'iiiiiee  ui   ihe 


m  w 


4  The  Portland  School. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  <^x-i)reHi(lent  of  Harvard  University 
was  made  chairman  of  that  <ommittee  ;  hi.  1  until  his  death  Dr. 
Hill  remained  a  devoted  friend,  notwithstanding  the  fact  iliat 
his  official  connection  with  the  School  was  of  short  duration— 
as  all  supervision  of  necessity  is— owing  to  the  brief  term  of 
office  to  which  the  Port'.and  school  committee  ai«  elected 

Having  secured  the  funds,  Mr.  Hudson  readily  found  three 
other  deaf  children  in  Portland  and  vicinity.  Miss  M  H  True 
was  engaged  as  teacher  for  the  rest  of  the  year;  one  of  the 
rooms  used  for  its  evening  school  by  a  benf  volent  society,  the 
Portland  Fraternity,  was  rented,  and  on  the  .'list  of  Octobf  r 
1870,  with  four  pupils,  the  Portland  School  for  the  Deaf  be- 
gan, to  go  quietly  on  till  the  present  time,  a  period  of  sixteen 
years,  steadily  increasing  in  size  and  in  usefulness. 

But  Mr.  Hudson's  work  was  not  done.  The  life  of  the 
School  was  assured  only  till  the  following  June,  and  his  efforts 
were  next  directed  towards  securing  assistance  from  the 
State. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  Maine  had  been  educating  her 
deaf  wards  at  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
and,  as  might  be  expected  from  an  old  conservrtive  New  Eng- 
land State,  much  opposition  was  met  by  Mr.  Hudson  to  a  new 
school,  particularly  to  a  new  school  under  a  new  system  of  in- 
struction, since  the  old  one  had  served  the  past  so  well  and  so 
long.     Among   the  educated  deaf-mutes,  quite  naturally,  the 
sentiment  was  especially  strong  against  a  new-fangled  system 
of  education  which  discarded  their  beloved  language  of  signs 
Nevertheless,  during  the  spring  of  1877,  the  Governor  an. 
Executive  Counoil  passe<!  an  order  allowing  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  except  from  Portland,  to  enter  the  Portland 
School  on  the  same  terms  as  those  upon  which  pupils  were  re- 
ceived  at  Hartford-that  is,  upon  due  application  they  were 
allowed  a   per  capita  sum  of  $175  annually  from  the  State 
This  action  was  confirmed  by  the  legislature  in  1879.     At  the 
close  of  the  year,  in  June,  the  little  School  was  deemed  an  ex- 
periment no  longev,  and  Miss  True  not  wishing  to  renew  her 
engagement.  Miss  Ellen  L.  Barton,  principal  since  that  time, 
was  placed  in  charge. 

The  annual  tuition  was  fixed  at  eighty  dollars  and  the 
School  opened  again  on  the  27th  of  August,  1877,  with  nine 
pupils,  seven  of  whom  were  State  beneficiaries  and  two  from 
Portland. 
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An  assistant  teacher  m      ho«a,« 

Che        (*winf  vflRr   ihta  «         j     .,,      "^  '" '''i»"  School. 


MI8S  ELLKN  L.  BABTON. 

After  a  few  years  the  number  of  Port]RTi<l   ^„    i    v. 

them  for  a  term  of  years  but  th,-;         I         .""''*  ""^^   P^^^ 

in  1885  an  order  wLTasLd  ^  ^^  """"' "' 

reducing  the  amount  to  T      ^  *^^  Governor  and  Council 

dollars)''a„drrlt--    ""h"'""^  *'^  tuition  (eighty 
.,  ^e„x,  xur  the  very  ueedy,  a  further  sum, 
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The  Portland  School. 


not  to  exceed  forty  dollars  a  year  each,  was  allowed,  to  be 
spent  at  the  discretion  of  the  principal. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  frequent  struggles  for  existence  have 
been  necessary  since  Mr.  Hudson  did  his  v;ork,  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  '>his  warfare  has  been  mainly  earned  on  by  Miss 
Barton  and  her  friends,  but  the  labor  of  securing  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  School  has  been  slight  compared  with  that 
of  providing  homes  and  maintenance  for  the  very  poor  from 
distant  parts  of  fbe  State.  A  day  school  does  not  take  cog- 
nizance of  board.  The  city  treasurer  draws  the  money  from 
the  State,  places  the  tuition  to  the  credit  of  the  School,  and 
pays  over  the  balance  to  the  individual  for  board  and  current 
expenses.     There  ends  the  responsibility  of  the  city. 

For  several  years  this  balance  was  only  $95  annually,  but 
in  1885  it  was  made  $120,  at  the  most  not  enough  for  board. 

During  the  first  year,  1877,  Mr.  George  C.  Burgess,  who 
was  treasurer  as  well  as  supervisor,  paid  the  State  aid  directly 
to  the  parents,  who  were  obliged  to  come  to  Portland  to  re- 
ceive the  money  and  pay  their  own  bills,  a  tax  quite  beyond 
the  means  of  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  patrons  of  the  School. 

That  these  poor  people  should  be  relieved  it  was  necessary 
for  some  one  to  assume  this  labor  and  responsibility,  which 
Miss  Barton  reluctantly  did,  and  along  with  it  the  further 
burden  of  paying  bills,  amounting  to  much  larger  sums,  with 
this  $120  per  capita. 

To  do  this  cities  and  towns  have  been  visited  and  solicited, 
organizations  appealed  to,  individuals  interested,  and  aid  pro- 
cured from,  every  available  source. 

Clothing  has  been  provided  by  charity  for  some  of  the  most 
needy  during  long  terms  of  years. 

And  still,  difficult  as  all  this  has  been,  the  great  question  is, 
and  has  been :  Where  shall  these  unfortunate  children  live  ? 
Where  shall  they  find  homes  with  motherly  care  and  wise  dis- 
cipline ? 

Miss  Barton  stands  in  loco  parentis  to  all,  cares  for  them  as 
best  she  can,  hoping  for  the  day  when  the  city  day-school 
shall  become  a  State  institution,  and  that  (^ay  should  not  be 
distant — let  us  prophesy,  is  not. 

The  system  of  instruction  has  been  from  the  beginning  pure 
oral,  and  this  has  been  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  patrons  of 
the  School.  The  doors  of  the  American  Asylum  have  never 
been  closed  to  Maine  pupils  for  whom  signs  were  preferred, 


The  Portland  School 


and  the  State  has  left  the  option  with  their 
friends. 

Supervisors 
Eev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,    . 
Mr.  Geo.  C.  Burgkss,  . 
Dr.  F.  A.  Stanley,  . 
Eev.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Shaileb, 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Libby, 
Mr.  Sidney  P.  Shaxter, 
Col.  Chas.  B.  Mebrill,    . 
Mr.  Patrick  McGowan, 
Wm.  M.  Bradley,  Esq., 
Dr.  Chas.  A.  Ring, 
Dr.  C.  A.  Baker,      . 
Dr.  J.  F.  Thompson,     . 

Teachers. 

Ellen  L.  Barton,  Principal,  1877. 
Ames,  Laura  G.,     .        .        . 


guardians  and 


1876-7 

1878 

.    1879 

1880 

1881-2 

1883 

.     1884 

1885 

.     1886 

.     1887-8 

1889-90-91 

.  1892-93 


Allen,  Anna  C, 
Bagley,  Amy  C,    . 
Draper,  Estella  M., 
Estabrook,  Harriet  R., 
EsTABRooK,  A.  Etta, 
Hudson,  Alice  F., 
Harris,  L.  Isabel,      . 
Merrill,  Louise  H., 
Plympton,  Emma  L.,  . 
Purinton,  E.  W.,  . 
Shaw,  Annie  Kate,    . 
SiMONDs,  Mary  L, 
True,  Mary  H., 
Webb,  Mary, 


1879-80 
.       1883-8 
.       1890 
1880 
.  1882-9 
1888 
.  1884-7 
1886 
1887-92 
.       1886-7 
.  1890-1 
.      1877-83 
.       1889 
1876-77,  1881-6,  1887-9 
1892 
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PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND, 


1877-1893. 


By  LAURA  DeL.  RICHARDS, 

Priticiprtl  of  the  Imtitute. 


THE  RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Through  the  influence  of  Mrs  Henr^  T  •      -.. 
pupils  was  formed  in  Providlnof  p  ^t    ^'^P'"  ^  "^"^«  «^  ^^^ 
W.  Homer  as  teache '  wh'ch  '0^'  ^J"  "  '"'''  "^*^  ^^^-Ph 
Island  Institute  for  the  Deaf.  '  ""''^^"^  ^^  *^«  ^^-de 

-chool-houseJ:--^^^^^ 

teachers.  ^  ^"i^ipai,   with    two    assistant 

wiVpS  I^Trrr„r'' '''-  '^'""'■^-  H.  Au^ti. 

In  1885  Miss  Austin  resio-nnrl   +v,         •     . 
Anna  C.  Black  was  appoint  W  Z:^"^'  ^  ""''' 
creased  in  numbers  so  that  it  became  n.f     ^^''''^^^^  ^^- 
more  teachers  to  the  corps  of  inst^Xs  ""^"'  '^  '^^  '^^ 

Upon  Miss  Black's  resignation  in  1880  t 
was  appointed  principal      A    the  If  ',         ''^"^- ^^«^«^'«3« 
evident  it  had  outgrown  its  vervli     ^^     '""'"'^''^  ''  ^''-^- 
it  was  through  the^nTL^  JZs";  Mi'^^^^^  ^^ 

her  brother,  Mr.  Harry  F  IbnTf  H  ^7  '^'^^'^  ^^PP^**  «°d 
priated  $50,000  to  purcLe  7  1  ''.*'' '^^^^^^*-«  -PP-- 
modations  for  a  boa^-ding  school        '       "'''  ^"^*^^^«  --«^- 

"B?oli:rd7l^^^^^^^^  -^001  to  the 

the  Deaf,"  and  placed  ^  Z^t^ljZf  ^'  "  ff'^'  '^' 
trustees,  consisting  of  the  <roJZ  1  ,  'P^"*"^  '^"^^''^  ^^ 
together  with  six  m  n  and  Ih  '  ^'^"^^^'^'^t-governor, 
Board  of  Education  '"'  ^°^^^'  ^^  P^^^e  of  the 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  are  • 
His  Excellency  D.  Kcsse..  Browx,  Governor  " 

H.S  Honor  M.v...  b...,  LieutJuantrv^^or. 
■L»-  a.  Pond,  Chairman 

G.  A.  LrTTtK4.n,  pT'i  ^'""^' 

Miss  Jeanie  Lipwtt  ^'  ^; ^^^^^^o^,  M.  D, 

,  Mrs.  J.  C  Wvviv 

Mrs.  E.  D.  McGuiNNKss.  ' 


The  lihode  Island  Inatit  ute. 


The  purchase  of  a  fine  lot  was  made  on  the  highest  point  of 
land  in  the  city  of  Providence,  Rhode  Inland,  commanding  a 
fine  view,  in  the  autumn  of  1891.  and  work  was  begun  on  the 
buildings  in  the  spring  of  '92.  The  buildings  were  completed 
and  school  opened  in  the  very  pleasant  and  commodious 
quarters  January  1,  1898. 

l*rinc}pal. 
Lauba  De  L.  Richards. 


Teachers. 


A.  Evelyn  Butler, 
Fannie  Gladdino, 


Hattie  C.  Hall, 
Bessie  L.  Nixon, 


Anna  C.  Allen. 

^Supervisor  of  the  Girls. 

Alice  W.  Ely. 

^Supervisor  of  the  Hoys. 

Christine  Whipple. 
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ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI, 


1878-1893. 


By   Rev.  JAiMES    H.  CLOUD,  M.  A. 

Principal  of  the  School. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  DAY-SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DFAF 

the  cty  he  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  president 

of  the  College  at  Washington,  and  i„  due  ti.ne  buc  eeli  in 

nteresting  neverd  prominent  personH  in  hin  projecramon^ 

U^emoHt  active  of  whom  were  Jacob  S.  M  .ell.Uuel  B^! 

Maltfa  Bailey  '"''  ''"•  ^'^^  '''''''  "^^  '-^'  ^^-^'^^^-^  Mi. 
At  a  meetinjr  of  the   School   Board    on   October  •,    lR7fi 
MeHsrs.  Menvil  and  Brant  and  their  asBocia    ^p  elte  J  a 
petxtion  prav,ng  for  the  eHtabli«hment  of  a  day-ncC  fo    1 

tllZrrlr:^^^^^  ^'^  '"''■     T^«-mmun!:t!on 

was  refened  to  the  teachers'  committee,  which,  at  the  following 
meetmg  of  the  Board  (November  12),  recommended  that  Z 
use  of  one  room  m  a  centrally-located  part  of  the  city  be 
granted,  and  that  one  teacher  be  employed.  Thin  report  was 
referred  to  a  jomt  legislative  and  teachers'  committee 

r^ened,  the  petitioners  agreeing  to  pay  the  expenses.     This 
offer  was  accepted  and  a  room  in  the   then  Franklin  branch 
(now  Dumas  Colored   School),   at   1413   Lucas   avenue    wa 
granted.     On   December   2,    1878,  the   School  was  fo  mZ 
open^ed  with  eight  pupils  in  attendance  and  Mr.  Simpson  in 

In  the  following  April  the  School  Board  took  charge  of  the 
School  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  joint  legislative  and 

lest  oTh  TTT:-  '"'  ^'"   ^""P^^«^  ^^-^^  -^'^^"-^  f-  the 
1  est  of  that  scholastic  year  at  a  salary  of  $50  per  month.    This 

decision  was  i^ached  in  order  to  give  .he  plan  a  trial,  so  that 
BibBequent  action  of  the  Board  might  be  intelligently  taken 
The  t ml  proving  satisfactory,  Mr.  Simpson  was  retained  for 
the  follovving  year  at  a  salary  of  $(550,  and  the  School  was  then 
removed  to  its  present  location,  in  the  Jefferson  branch,  corner 
of  9th  and  Wash  streets. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  continuing  to  increase,  an  assistant 


4  The  St.  Louis  Day-School. 

teacher  was  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1880.  Since  then  the 
principal  has  always  had  one  or  more  assistants.  Mr.  Simpson 
managed  the  School  with  ability  and  s'lccess  until  fpiling 
health  caused  him  to  relinquish  his  position,  near  the  close  of 
the  scholastic  year,  in  June,  1889. 

In  the  following  autumn  Robert  P.  McGregor,  M.  A.,  a 
teacher  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  thp  Deaf,  was  appointed  as 
Mr.  Simpson's  successor  ci,nd  remained  in  charge  of  the  School 
one  year,  leaving  to  return  to  the  Ohio  Institution. 


IlEV.  JAS.  H.  CLOUD,  M.  A. 


In  the  autumn  of  1890  the  present  principal  was  apjoointed. 
Upon  his  recommendation  the  method  of  instruction  was 
changed  to  the  Combined  System  in  February,  1891.  The 
total  enrollment  of  pupils  up  to  January  1,  1893,  is  155. 


Chronological  List  of  J^rinci/nds. 

Delos  a.  Simpson,  B.  A.,  1878-1889. 
Robert  P.  McGregor,  M.  A.,  1889-1890. 
Rev  James  H.  Cloud,  M.  A.,  1890- 


The  St.  Louis  Pay-School. 

Chronological  List  of  Assistani  Teachers. 
Miss  Sylvia  L.  Chapin,  1880-1882. 
Miss  Emma  Macy,  1882-1886. 
Miss  Annie  M.  Roper,  1886- 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Simpson,  1883-1887. 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Kennedy,  1887-1887. 
Miss  Virginia  Cowden,  1887-1888. 
Henry  Gross,  B.  A.,  1888-1890. 
Miss  Mary  Armstrong,  1890-1890. 

Chronological  List  of  Articulation  Teachers. 
Miss  Helen  C.  Vail,  1891-1891. 
Miss  Pearl  W.  Herdman,  1891- 

Present  Instrnctors. 
Rev.  James  H.  Cloud,  M.  A.,  Principal. 
Miss  Annie  M.  Roper,  Assistant  Teacher 
Miss  Pearl  W.  Herdman,  Teacher  of  Articulation. 
For  the  b'^nefit   of  the  deaf  nf  «+   t      •         •  ^      . 

Church  Cathedral  (Chapel),  begun  i„  1876,  ";«»  rI  AW 
Mam,  and  organized  in  WOI,  with  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Cloud  mil' 

D  Ki"        T  J''  "'""'"■»  "'  '^'  -->"««  are    Mr  e" 
D.  Kingon,  Mr.  Alexander  Wriffht  Mr  W   1   p  n  , 

Miss  Einnia  Schu.  ;  Miss  MarL^^He;  "s  t c^.et!;^^^^^^ 
Annie  M.  Roper  is  treasurer.  The  houi^  of  service  on  aH  Sun 
?T  on  "T^'^^-^-l  -d  BiWe  classes,  taught  bv  m"" 
Lulu  O.  Cloud  and  Miss  Pearl  Herdman,  respectively,  at  10  lo 
A.  M;  morning  prayer  and  sermon,  11.10  A.  M.;  on  days  o  be 
appointed,  .oly  communion  is  at  11  A.  M,  even  nc.  prayer  and 
s™  at  3  P.  M.     The  number  of  communicants  MTiri892' 

The  Mid-Western  Deaf-Mute  Mission  field,  of  which  St 
Thomas  is  a  part,  embraces  an  area  of  615,000  square  miles  (sk- 
teen  dioceses  ,  and  contains  a  deaf-mute  population  of  9,000 

The  word  Thomas  in  the  name  directly  refers  to  the  Apostle  of 

outdT:;  d"'/''r"^^^'^   "'^'"^^  «^P^-«  Gallaudet    he 
C        a  u     T^"  >"«truction  in  America,  and  to  the  kev 
Jhomas  Gallaudet,  the  founder  of  fhe  Church  Mission  to  deaf" 
mutes  in  Ameiica,  *^ 

For  social  and  literary  purposes  there  is  in  Si.  Louis  the 


r 
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The  St.  Loma  Day-School. 


*'  St.  Louis  Deaf-Mute  Club."  Its  organization  occurred  in  the 
month  of  April,  1882,  and  its  purposes  are  principally  of  a  social 
nature,  being  non-sectarian  and  independent.  It  holds  its 
regular  meeting  every  second  Thursday  of  each  month,  in 
Boom  No.  12,  on  the  3d  floor  of  the  Empire  Building,  919 
Olive  street,  where  literary  entertainments  and  socials  are  also 
given  from  time  to  time.  Strangers  in  the  city  are  cordially 
invited  to  avail  themselves  of  its  opportunities.  The  officers 
are :  W.  H.  Schaub,  president ;  L.  A.  Froning,  vice-president ; 
J.  J.  Smith,  secretary  ;  A.  B.  Dieckmann,  treasurer ;  John  A. 
Luke,  sergeant-at-arms ;  George  D.  Hunter  and  J.  E.  Camp- 
bell, trustees. 
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FOR 


Deaf    Mutes. 


Organized  1876. 


Incorporated  1789. 


Beverly,     Mass. 


THE  ALLEN  JOB  PRINT, 
BEVERLY,  MASS. 


WILLIAM  B.  SWETT,  (DECEASED), 
"FOUNDER  OF  THE  NEW  ENCSLAND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 


New  England  Industrial  School'  for  Deaf-Mutes. 

Willi.™  B.  «;:„  ot  Seh^rf':  ""'"^'^  "'"■  «'• 

and  a  native  of  HoDniker  nT  H  '  *','^»'=''°'«".  a  deaf-raute 
When  he  noted  thrZ^r^fX  "r.',^^;  «-  '«'"«'•- 
parents  were  of  too  limited  me»„.  ,T     IT    <''»'-'»°«<»  "hose 

at  Hartford,  Connect  «  sXe  ^T  oh  ""  "'■""'  """"''"-^ 
that  the  parents  of  manv  of  .  .."'■'^I"''"' ."'''"■val.on   haa  ahown 

the  above^entioned  r.i  it/t;  "sj^d'"  ""'  T""^  "' 
in  MarWehead  who  had  afarmT  «f7„    ^*«"  ^"'™'«'-<«i  a  citizen 

Mas.aehu.etts,  which  he  laTwrn"/".'!::?, 'fi  T'  ''"  ""''''''' 
flnding  that  it  could  be  obtlned   h  ""e  purpose,  and 

■nortgagingthe  bailee  and  rdltLT'",^  '  ™""  '™  '"O' 
Mr.  S«tt  ™ade  the  pu;chase,  ha  t  /reLTS  T^'  'T'"""'" 
success  of  his  undertaking  *^  "  '"  """  ""'mate 

ment  opened  with  seven  pupi  s    Mafy  a    Sw   ""''r^  '^P^^*' 
James  Fuge,  Gloucester;  Patrick  O^Ztu    J         '  ^^'^^'^'''^  ^^ 
Mulcahy,  Salem;  John  T/nenne^s^  Law  '  T ' '  ^'^^'"^ 
Wence ;  and  Jennie  WhitfoTur^e'r^^^^^^ 
of  Newburyport,  Mass.  and  Miss  Nellie  H    slf^^'    k        1 
the    founder,   were    Drinomoi    „  -T  V     ,        ^^^"'  <Ja»ghter  of 
combined  ^vterwasTndTs^^^^  respectively.    The 

In  the  summer  f^rowln.  the  o  1'''"  .  ''^  ""'"^  ^'  instruction, 
received  and  ace  ptl^a  Le  T'"^       ''' "'^'''  ^'•-  A^™<J 

where  and  Miss  S^ett  iTZZTm:^'  ''  ^"^'^  '''^' 
by  his  resignation.  '-^PPO'^ted  to  hU  the  vacancy  caused 

Mr.Swett  acted  as  Superintendent  until  March   188i      v. 
after  an  illness  of  two  weeks  he  dip,!  •    11   \  '    ^"^  '^*'®°' 

decided   that  his  mantle       ouldfal'l  on'   1^?  "7""^"^^^ 
daughter.  ^  ^"    **•«  shoulders  of  his 
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The  First  Board  of  Officers. 

TRUSTEES, 

REV.  THOMAS  GALLAUDET,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  President 

THOMAS  APPLETON,  Marblehead,  Mass., 

HON.  JOHN  I.  BAKER,  Beverly,  Mass., 

WILLIAM  C.  BOYDEN,  Beverly,  Mass., 

GEORGE  ROUNDY,  Beverly,  Mass., 

SAMUEL  F.  SOUTHWICK,  Salem,  Mass., 

REV.  GEORGk  I.  SANGER,  Danvers,  Mass., 

REV.  JULIUS  H.  WARD,  Boston,  Mass., 

THOMAS  BROWN,  Henniker,  N.  H., 

WILLIAM  H.  WORMSTEAD,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

« 

TREASURER, 

JOHN  W.  CARTER,  Beverly,  Mass. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

GEORGE  ROUNDY. 

SUPERINTENDENT, 

WILLIAM  B.  SWETT. 

PRINCIPAL, 

PROF.  RALPH  H.  AT  WOOD,  Newbury  port,  Mass. 

INSTRUCTRESS, 

MISS  NELLIE  H.  SWETT. 

f 

*    MATRON, 

MRS.  MARGARET  H.  SWETT. 

PHYSICIAN, 

CHARLES  HADDOCK,  M.  D. 
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KSIDKNT 


At  the  opening  of  the  institution  it  was  weiditPcl  «;»»,  „ 
gage  of  $5,500.  and  not  till  1886  was  it  alL^l^  !       ™°''^- 

in  the  building  for  the  comfort  oul^latrsl'Tr'T"'" 

During  all  these  vears,  1879  to  isqq    tu  -,    . 

greatly  improved,  tie  .oho7b„  C^  tf  r^o    '„'"  IT" 

ftfwitr  "^  - '"  °^ '"» -«^-  "Mi„:tcr:^ 

,.tl!^!"  ™l'— »««'  fave  more  th.„  doubled  the  value  of  the 
.be^:;:'"""'"  """»"  ■"  "■»  '""  »«*  ■»  —pushed  by 

twelve  hundred  (1,200)  dollars.  ^  *'  ^  ^''''  °^ 


Present  Board  of  Officers. 

TRU8TBB8, 

REV.  THOMAS  GALLAUDET,  New  York,  N  Y  President 

THOMAS  APPLETON,  Marblehead,  Maas.,  «««^^«^^. 

REV.  JUUUS  H.  WARD.  Bogton,  Maw., 

HON.  JOHN  I.  BAKER,  Beverly,  Mass., 

JOHN  W.  CARTER,  Beverly,  Mass., 

CHARLES  W.  HADDOCK,  M.  D.,  Beverly,  Masg., 

PETER  E.  CL^RK,  Beverly,  Mags., 

ROBERT  R.  ENDICOTT,  Beverly  Magg., 

CAPT.  EDWARD  L.  GIDDINGS,  Beverly.  Mags 

CHARLES  WOODBERRY,  Beverly,  Mags. 

TREASURER, 

JOHN  W.  CARTER. 

PRINCIPAL, 

MISS  NELLIE  H.  SWETT. 

INSTRUCTRESS,  * 

MRS.  PERSIS  S.  BOWDEN. 

* 

MATRON, 

MRS.  MARGARET  H.  SWETT. 

FOREMAN  OF  OUT  OOOR  B'.PARTMENT, 

JOHN  Pon^'DEI^    JR. 

INMATES  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT.. 

IRA  POLAND, 
SARA  POLAND, 
CATHARINE  MADER, 
ELIZA  M.  GOLDSMITH, 
FRED  A.  GUNNISON. 
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List  of  Pupils  in  Attendance,  January,  ,80, 

Name  ^'* 

Beaulieu,  Felice "^^^^n      State 

Burns,  Patrick _ Lawrenco,  Mass, 

Casey,  Uessie Lawrence,  Ma^s. 

CJouture,  Edmond. I>anver8,  Mass. 

Rurkin,  Martha ,[[[[ Lowell,  Mass. 

Finnicks,  Joseph Lawrence,  Mass^ 

Gray,  Bertha Cambridge,  Mass. 

Gray,  Betsey L>over,  N.  H. 

Hamburger,  Edward. Dover,  N.  H, 

Hamel,  Philip '    " Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hammond,  Frank Lawrence,  Mass, 

Hanley,  Francis. Woburn,  Mass, 

Johnson,  Ernest Lawrence,  Mass. 

King,  Rose  F Lowell,  Mass. 

Madison,  Charles  N. Swampscott,  Mass, 

Menache,  Frank . .        Pigeon  Cove,  Mass, 

McKenzie,  Mary  L. ^^'  ^""ookfield,  Mass. 

McNeilly,  Willie. Gloucester,  Mass, 

Middlemas,  Margaret. Roxbury,  Mass, 

Nolen,  Arthur [[[ Soraerville,  Mass, 

Packard,  Ferdinand  G. Salem,  Mass, 

Parson,  Victor  A ^^^^^  Adams,  Mass. 

Scruton,  Fred. Wakefield,  Mass. 

Sexton,  Agnes. Rochester,  N.  H. 

Tripp,  John  C. Dorchester,  Mass. 

Wells,  Mary  B.    Brunswick,  Maine. 

Marblehead,  Mass, 


(») 


Trustees  —  Past  and  Present. 

REV.  THOMAS  GALLAUDET,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
THOMAS  APPLETON,  Marblehead,  Mass., 
REV.  JULIUS  H.  WARD,  Boston,  Mass., 
*GEORGE  RO'UNDY,  Beverly,  Mass., 
HON.  JOHN  I.  BAKER,  Beve.ly,  Mass., 
♦WILLIAM  C.  BOYDEN,  Beverly,  Mass., 
WILLIAM  H.  WORMSTEAD,  Marblehead,  Mass., 
REV.  G.  I.  SANGER,  Danvers,  Mass., 
*SAMUEL  F.  SOUTHWICK,  Salem,  Mass., 
*THOMAS  BROWN,  West  Henniker,  N.  H., 
•CAPT.  ELISHA  WHITNEY,  Beverly,  Mass., 
JOHN  W.  CARTER,  Beverly,  Mass., 
PETER  E.  CLARK,  Beverly,  Mass., 
CHARLES  W.  HADDOCK.  M.  D.,  Beverly,  Mass., 
ROBERT  R.  ENDICOTT,  Beverly,  Mass., 
CAPT.  EDWARD  L.  GIDDINGS,  Beverly,  Mass., 
CHARLES  WOODBEHRY,  Beverly,  Mass. 


♦Deceased. 
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List  of  Pupils  in  Attendance  from  February,  ,880, 
*  to  January,  189^. 

Kanie 

Acheson,  Washington  D  Kesiaenee 

Bennett,  John Koslindale,  Mass. 

Berry,  Francis  A. '^  "  V  ^\"    '  ^«^«"'.  Mass. 

Berry,  Fred  G  Chesterville,  Maine. 

Beaulieu,  Felice. V.'.V. South  Chesterville,  Maine. 

Blanchette,  Obeline I^iiwrence,  Mass. 

Bragg,  Lillian  M. ' /  -.^alera,  Mass. 

Burns,  Patrick Salisbury,  Mass. 

Caiger,  Randall  D.. . . . Lawrence,  Mass. 

Casey,  Bessie.  .  Boston,  Mass. 

•Chadbourne,  Samuel"  B Danvers,  Mass. 

*CcIlyer,  Frank.  Dexter,  Maine, 

Couture,  Edmund ... ..  ' " Marblehead,  Mass. 

Daniels,  Clara  M. Lowell,  Mass*. 

Daniels,  Willie  E. Salisbury,  Mass. 

Duane,  Johanna. Salisbury,  Mass. 

Durkin,  Martha " Brighton,  Mass. 

Enlind,  Anna. Lawrence,  Mass. 

Edwards,  John  W.. Lawrence,  Mhbs. 

Fecteau,  Ovide.  .   Haverhill, Mass. 

Finnicks,  Joseph Plaistow,  N.  H. 

Flavin,  Thomas  J.. Cambridge,  Mass. 

Fuge,  James. .  Amesbury,  Mass. 

♦Gmerczinska,  Carrie. Gloucester,  Mass. 

Oray,  Bertha Salem,  Mass. 

Oray,  Betsey. ^^^^r,  N.  H. 

Gray,  Hattie. . .      * ^^^^J"'  ^-  H. 

Oriffin,  Peter.         ^^^er,  N.  H. 

Gunnison,  Fred  A. ^°"*^  Boston,  Mass. 

•Deceased.  Topsfield,  Mass. 
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Gustin,  Robert Boston,  Mass, 

Hamburgher,  Edward Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harael,  Phillip Lawrence,  Mass. 

Hammond,  Frank Woburn,  Mass, 

Hanley,  Francis Lawrence  Mass. 

Hennessy,  John  T Lawrence,  Mass. 

Henotte,  Rose  A Lowell,  Mass. 

Hopkins,  Willie  E North  Whitefield,  Maine. 

Jackman,  Rebecca  F Salisbury,  Mjiss. 

Johnson,  Ernest Lowell,  Mass. 

King,  Rose  F..^ Swampscoti,  Mass. 

Lebel,  Marie. Salem,  Mass. 

Lovejoy,  Roscoe  P West  Sidney,  Maine. 

Madison,  Charles  W Pigeon  Cov«,  Mass. 

McCollum,  Amelia Beverly,  Mass. 

McKenzie,  Mary  L Gloucester,  Mass. 

McMahon,  Joseph  E Lowell,  Mass. 

McNeilly,  Wijlie Roxbury,  Mass. 

Menache,  Frank  E North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Middlemas,  Margaret Somerville,  Mass. 

*Moody,  Frank  W Concord,  Mass. 

Mulcahy,  Edward ^ ; . . .  Salem,  Mass. 

Mullane,  Margaret ' Lawrence,  Mass. 

Murphy,  Jeremiah Lawrence,  Mass. 

Nolen,  Arthur Salem,  Mass. 

Noone,  Willie Lawrence,  Mass. 

*0'Connell,  Patrick  J Lawrence,  Mass. 

Otis,  Frank  E Lawrence,  Mass. 

Packard,  Ferdinand  G North  Adams,  Mass. 

Parson,  Victor  A Wakefield,  Mass. 

Proulx,  Hubert, Lowell,  Mass. 

Scruton,  Fred Rochester,  N.  H. 

Sexton,  Agnes Dorchester^  Mass. 

Southwick,  Edith  F Salem,  Mass. 

^Deceased. 
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Swin8on,  Mary  A 

'^ii'-ry,  Joseph Gloucester,  Mass. 

Thibault,  Odeli, Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

Tripp,  John  C " " Salem,  Mass. 

Wells,  Mary B Brunswick,  Maine. 

White,  Jennie '  / Marblehead,  Mass. 

Wice,  George  A ' " Gloucester,  Mass. 

Wise,  Lottie. ...       ^ambridgeport  Mass 

*'''^'='^"*«'»-  Cambridgeport,  Mass.* 


^^-^>^\ 


Vt?<^ 
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The   South   Dakota   School    for 
Deaf- Mutes, 


SIOUX  FALLS,  SOUTH  DAKOTA, 

1 880-1893. 


Bv  PHIL.  L.  AXLIXG, 

Teacher  in  the  School. 


THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA  SCHOOL   FOR  DEAF-MUTES 

Scutt  Dakota,  the:„  p^.",^  ^he  T      T'  "'.  '""  '''^"'  '» 
Diego,  California  toot  tt.lTl   !  *    '  °  rewdeat  of  San 

past  twelve  yea,-,  M,-f  Min  '"  P'-Portion,  during  the 
Burlington,  Iowa  She  l,!^T  ?  '"'""'  '°  ^'""^  ''°««  ''^ 
educatfon  of  thld  J  be'u.  f  ''°°'*'  '"'^"'"""'  >""■  "■« 
Upon  her  arrival  he,e  ,he  ^  w^'  "  ""'"'  "''°  ™  ''-'"• 
ance  o,  R.v.  Tho^^  B  Br;l  E  '"""^f""  ""'^  "»»'■ 

gentleman  who  took  a  great  llttrr  """"'"  "'"'  ' 
fare  of  the  deaf  Lavin„  !>«  ■  happinesg  and  wel- 

Maryland  sZl  ™L  Br''™'"- '"  '^^^ew  York  and 
deaf  children  in  the  city  of  st^'  It,  T'  "'  '"'  «"""  '"'"■ 
Hanley,  and  iL     „o  til  r     ''''~''''^''''  ^'»'=''>  '«'"'» 

s^  "r  %rw-orord^'7- "  '^  "  --- 

carried  on  n  a  p,;redwelhnrr*5  """^  "^  "WWrenLs 
Mingn,  perfor,ie;t  d::,>rS  tl:Z  ;^f:f  Td 
as  principal  of  the  School      Tl,.  "^  ^""^^^ 

lilTn^of'tL'setorMrl''''  T""  ^^"'-^  '"^  -'»'^- 

.aeh.  i    the  f  «  ll^ ttTrteSirrthXf" 
and  brother-m  law  to  Mrs   n  t?  tvt-  ■L'eai, 

»aa         edh._^:-f„^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  land  was  the  gift  of  Hon  E  *f  ^^^f  "*"'y' ^^^'^  «««"«  ^- 
T>  li-  °  -non.  Jii.  A.  bherman,  Senntnr  R  i? 

A  plft,,i  frame  sfcructme,  3G  x  40  feet,  and  a  wing,  16  x  24 


4  The  South  Dakota  School. 

feet,  and  containin<jf  fourteen  roomn,  were  at  once  erected 
upon  the  nito  donated.  This  building  was  ready  for  occu- 
pancy on  the  twenty  tirnt  of  October,  1H81,  on  which  day  the 
pupils  were  removed  fronx  their  city  home  to  the  new  building. 
There  were  now  seven  pupils  in  all — the  five  named  above  and 
Sarah  Collins,  of  Sioux  Falls,  and  Willie  Richmond,  of  Bon 
Homme  county. 

From  this  time  on  the  School  began  to  prosper.  The  foun- 
dation had  been  laid,  and  the  work  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  had  had  some  experience  in  such  work  as  he  had  under- 
taken to  carry  out.  Dakota  was  then  a  sparsely  populated 
territory,  and  Sioux  Falls  herself  was  but  little  more  than  a 


MAIN    lli;iLl)IN(i,  SOUTH    DAKOTA   SCHOOL    t'OU   1>KAK-MUTKB. 


frontier  town.  The  winters  were  particularly  severe,  and  the 
soil  was  in  a  poor  state  of  cultivation.  These  circumstances 
worked  against  the  progress  of  the  School,  but  it  lived 
through  all  obstacles. 

The  tirst  board  of  directors  was  made  up  of  the  following 
gentlemen :  Hon.  E.  A.  Sherman,  president ;  Hon.  Amos  F. 
Shaw,  treasurer ;  Mr.  E.  G.  "Wright,  secretary ;  Mr.  C.  K. 
Howard,  all  of  Sioux  Falls ;  Hon.  J.  O'Brien  Scobey,  Brook- 
ings ;  Rev.  G.  C.  Pennell,  Deadwood  ;  Hon.  C.  A.  Lounsbury, 
Bismarck  (N.  D.)  :  Hon.  V.  P.  Thielmao,  Parker,  and  Hon.  O. 
S.  GifYord,  Canton. 


The  South  fhtkota  School.  ^  . 

moving  to  the  State  of  Illi„oiH      T       .  '         .       '    ?  ^"''■""*' 

of   18H1-82  Haw  eight  ZZ in  iT  ""^''''' ''''''' 

three  girls  ^  ^        ""  atteudance-five  boys  and 

r.va  ana  Ji^lith  Boss  were  also  from  the  Iowa 


school   but  residents  of  Dakota.     Eva  is  now  Mrs  S  F  c;f  i 
ney,  o    ^^^nona,  Minn.     During  the  fourth  en      nother'^^^^^^^ 

Aitei  this  new  arrivals  came  one  by  one 

Diu-ing  its  session  of  1883  the  t;rritorial  legislature  annvn 
pnated  the  sum  of  ,12,000  for  the  erection  of fnwbu  1  !' 
which  IS  now  known  as  the  "Main  Building."  In  the  W  n' 
nn.g  of  the  term  of  188^--85  the  frame  stnu-ture  wa  vaXd 
and  the  mam  building  occupied.  Shortly  afterwardlmore 
room  was  needed,  and  two  years  after  secuHng  the  apprc^i  "a 
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tion  for  the  main  l)iiil(liiif>:  iinothcr  nppropiiiition  from  the 
Territory,  this  time  !«1(;,()()(),  wiw  obtiiiiied.  Tlien  commeuce.l 
the  erection  of  the  hoyn  (h>rmitory  hiiihliiiK,  which  \V(i«  com- 
pleted in  the  Hprinj,'  of  lHH(i.  Both  the  main  hnihUn^,'  mid 
the  boyn' dormitory  were  huilt  of  Sioux  FhIIh  gninite,  tlie 
former  trimmed  with  preHHeil  brick  und  the  hitter  with  red 
pipentone,  from  the  fiimouH  pipcHton*'  ipmrrieH  of  MiiineHotiv. 

Sometime  after  vacutiiifjf  the  frame  hiiihliii;^'  it  was  Hohl,  and 
the  purchawer  removed  it  to  a  Hite  ahont  half  a  mile  from  the 
School.     It  waH  for  a  time  uhchI  as  a  county  hoKpital. 

The  uext  apjjropriatiou  secured  for  buildingH  and  improve- 
ments was  the  sum  of  .f  r)(;,()0(),  obtained  in  February,  1HH7.  A 
shop  building  was  erected,  as  was  also  a  tine  barn,  botii  built 
of  Sioux  Falls  granite.  A  water-tank  holiling  52^  barn'ls,  and 
a  windmill,  were  put  up,  and  twenty  acres  of  land  lying  adja- 
cent to  the  original  site  were  purchased.  Numerous  other 
improvements' were  made,  such  as  grading  the  grounds  and 
building  cement  curbings  and  brick  walks  around  the  drive- 
ways, and  setting  out  a  large  number  of  trees  around  the  build- 
ings. 

Up  to  the  summer  of  1887  the  teaching  corps  consisted  of 
the  superintendent  and  his  wife,  with  an  assistant  part  of  the 
time.  The  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  such  propor- 
tions that  additional  teachers  were  needed.  The  openhig  of 
school  in  the  fall  of  1887  saw  three  teachers,  appointed  during 
the  summer,  ready  to  take  up  the  work  of  educating  the  pupils. 
These  were  Miss  Emma  Von  B(>hren,  Miss  M.  Frances  Walker, 
and  Mr.  H.  McP.  Hofsteater,  tlie  last  named  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  being  a  student  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  Col- 
lege. Miss  Von  Behreu  and  Miss  Walker  were  speaking  teach- 
ers, and  in  addition  to  their  regular  classes  had  articulation 
classes.  Mrs.  James  Simpson  (-ontinued  to  teach  as  she  had 
done  for  several  years. 

After  a  year  of  teaching  Miss  Walker  resigned  her  position, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Frank  R.  Wright,  a  graduate  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  University,  and  accpiainted  with  the  language  of 
the  deaf.  After  another  year  Miss  Von  Behren  resigned  her 
position  as  teacher  and  accepted  that  of  matron  of  the  School, 
which  position  had  been  held  for  five  years  by  Miss  Ida  E. 
Wright,  who  now  resigned  to  become  Mrs.  J.  T.  Gilbert,  of 
Sioux  Falls.  Previous  to  the  appointment  of  Miss  Wright  as 
matron,  Miss  Kate  Harrington  was  matron  for  a  short  time. 


The  South  Dakota  School. 
The  poHition  of  tem-her  vacated  by  MIhh  Vo„  «  . 

•>'"de  ...  tl,<.  «„.,,„  „,  t„„,|,  "      .   N"  mo,-,.  d,»nt.e,  .vere 

Jf.  H.  M„,..  H',„t„„t.,.  X     '    '•"""""'"'"'  '"''•  "■''" 

••  "  "•     "IS  l,i„,t.,m  wa»  filled  by 


""" •""'"  ■■"■"•■-•••»"  »..».  »«.o.  „.  „„..„„ 


the  appointment  of  Mr  Phil  T    Avi- 

for  the  Deaf,  „„,  ap potfed  tl' ,"  '^r'"""'"'  ""^  '"^  School 
sufficient  pmviriou  C  tht  Z     ."""'■    ^""'"■''  '"  "btam 
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the  walls  of  the  School.  The  first  to  succumb  to  the  inevita- 
ble was  Willie  Eichmond,  a  bright  boy  admitted  in  the  fall  of 
1881.  He  was  taken  home  in  the  spring  of  1885,  on  account 
of  being  unable  to  attend  to  his  studies  while  suffering  from 
sickness.  He  died  in  the  following  July,  from  a  complication 
of  diseases  baflBing  the  skill  of  the  attending  physicians.  The 
second  pupil  who  died  was  taken  home  for  treatment  and 
nursing  several  weeks  before  his  death  occurred.  The  third 
case,  that  of  a  little  Sioux  Indian  girl,  occurred  one  year  and 
a  half  after  the  girl  had  gone  home  for  vacation  and  had  not 
been  returned  for  another  year. 

At  the  time  that  the  first  three  new  teachers  were  appointed, 
in  August,  1887,  a  boys'  supervisor  and  a  night  watchman 
were  also  appointed.  Mr.  W.  E.  Dobson,  a  graduate  of  the 
Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf  and  a  student  of  the  National  Deaf- 
Mute  College,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Harlow,  of  Sioux  Falls,  filled  the 
respective  positions.  Two  years  later  both  of  these  gentlemen 
resigned,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Hemstreet, 
of  Iowa,  a  graduate  of  the  National  College,  and  Mr.  A.  T. 
Eichardson,  of  Sioux  Falls,  respectively.  Mr.  Hemstreet  re- 
signed in  July,  1802,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Griffiths, 
a  graduate  of  the  South  Dakota  School. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  each  year  since  the 
establishment  of  the  School  has  constantly  been  on  the  in- 
Orease.  In  the  fall  of  1889  the  Territory  of  Dakota  was 
divided,  and  the  States  of  North  and  South  Dakota  were 
created.  The  following  winter  the  North  Dakota  legislature 
established  a  school  for  her  dpaf  children.  As  a  result  of  a 
conference  between  Governor  Mellette  of  South  Dakota  and 
Governor  MiUer  of  North  Dakota,  the  North  Dakota  children 
in  school  at  Sioux  Falls  in  Apijl,  1890,  were  sent  home.  Prior 
to  these  proceedings  the  number  in  attendance  in  the  South 
Dakota  School  was  forty-seven.  Of  these  thirteen  belonged 
to  North  Dakota,  all  of  whom  were  sent  away.  Before  the 
close  of  the  term  one  or  two  others  had  left  the  School,  leaving 
thirty-two  pupils.  Within  three  years  after  so  many  had  left 
in  a  body  the  number  had  increased  to  forty  eight,  while  \..'j 
the  same  time  some  ten  or  twelve  bad  graduated  or  left,  never 
to  return  as  pupils. 

When  the  frame  building  was  erected  and  moved  into,  in  the 
year  1881,  a  cheap  frame  structure  to  serve  as  shelter  for  one 
horse  and  one  cow  was  built,  and,  as  necessity  demanded,  ad- 
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ditions  were  made  thereto,  until  in  1SS7  ^v. 
cows  were  accommodated.  Th  s  old  laL  I  ''^^'^  '^^^  *^^ 
after  the  new  stone  barn  was  nl  ""^^  }''f'^^^^  ^a«  torn  down 
mains  of  it.  The  ZlTC  ""  ^  ^^'  '°^  ""^  "«*^^"^  re- 
state, being  buirof^SuxFar  "  T."'  ''^  fi-stinthe 
ner.  It  is  a  two-slv r  i  ^'^'''^^'  ^"  '^  ^ubstanf  ial  man- 
and  abo;  Vfretn  elsTes"!   1!'  ^^ ""^^^^te  four  horses 

to.s  of  ha„  andirAo^;::  r  :iit:  ^^^ "  "*-^ 


BARN,  SOUTH   I>AKOTA   SCHOOL   ™«   I.EAK-MUrEs. 


raised  on  the  twenty  aJres  of  C'    i    i  ''''''  '^'^^^8^" 

Tl»c         1  "'^"'■J  acies  of  laud  belongmo-  to  the  Sphnnl 

This  ensilage  constitutes  almost  the  sole  feed  of  Vp.!  \ 

some  fifty  head  of  sheen       P»,.  n     ,  ?1  ^  ''''^^  ^""^ 

the  barn'was  buUt  in  the  fafl^f  l^  2  tT  \  ^™  ^f^^^^  ^« 
doing  the  work  with  fhl!       ,  .  '  ^  ""  ^""^^  °^  ^^^  School 

On.  7l    f  assistance  of  a  carpenter. 

t» ne  ot  the  farst  trades  taught  in  f Iip  ^ohL^  ■  .  ■ 

small  niitfif  u  ■  ,         "t."*^  '"  '^"e  School  was  printing,  a 

._  n  stanrt  .-ut   ve..)-  conspicuously.      Several  of  the 
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older  boys  are  instructed  as  thoroughly  as  possible  in  practical 
farming  and  dairying,  and  those  who  make  earnest  efforts  to 
master  every  detail  in  this  grand  occupation  will  no  doubt 
make  successful  farmers. 

After  a  time  the  timier's  trade  had  to  be  abandoned  by  rea- 
son of  a  lack  of  funds  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  competent 
foreman.  Printing  continued  to  be  taught,  and  now  it  stands 
alongside  of  the  farming  operations.  The  boys  received  their 
first  lessons  in  the  art  under  Mr.  H.  McP.  Hofsteater,  one  of 
the  teachers,  and  in  December,  1887,  start  -^  a  small  leaflet 
called  "  The  Advocate."  The  paper  circulated  at  home  at  first, 
but  in  January  following  it  was  enlarged  and  sent  out  as  a 
fortnightly,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Dakota  Advocate."  It 
commenced  its  third  year  as  a  weekly  with  double  the  size  it 
had  when  first  circulating  outside.  It  is  now  rounding  out  its 
sixth  year,  and  appears  as  a  neat  and  interesting  sheet. 

A  steam-heating  appa^  itus  was  placed  in  the  mam  building 
as  early  as  1885,  and  about  two  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  boys'  dormitory  the  building  was  heated  by  steam.  In 
January,  1891,  electricity  was  introduced  as  the  light  for  every 
room  in  the  buildings,  including  the  barn.  The  supply  is  ob- 
tained from  the  city  electric-light  works. 

The  School  has  been  under  the  care  of  a  board  of  directors, 
a  board  of  trustees,  and,  finally,  a  board  of  charities  and  cor- 
rections. When  South  Dakota  assumed  the  responsibilities 
of  statehood  the  School  was  under  a  board  of  trustees,  who 
were  succeeded  by  a  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  This  board  consists  of  five  mem- 
bers, who  have  in  their  charge,  besides  the  School  for  Deaf- 
Mutes,  the  State  fleform  School,  the  South  Dakota  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  and  the  South  Dakota  Penitentiary. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  constituting  the 
present  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  together  with  their 
post-office  addresses,  and  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  South 
Dakota  School  for  Deaf-Mutes : 


C.  M.  Howe,  President, 
Z.  KicHKY,  Secretary, 
G.  A.  UUNE, 
Robert  W.  Haibe,    . 
Dr.  W.  H.  BoALS, 


Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Mellette. 

Yankton. 

Dell  Rapids. 

Aberdeen. 

Lake  Preston. 
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Superintendent. 
James  Simpson. 

Matron. 
M.  Frances   Walker, 

2^eachers. 
Emma  Von  Behren,  M.  L.  Simpson. 

Hoys'    Supervisor. 
John  Griffiths. 
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The    Milwaukee     Day-School    for 

Deaf-Mutes, 


MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN, 
1883-1893. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BAY-SCHOOL  FOB  BEAF-MUTES 

D,>..Seh„„„  f„..  ZtSul  A  JllciT  y r "  r?:  ^""'" 
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SCRANTON,  PENNSYLVANIA, 
1883-1893. 


By    Hon.   ALFRED    HAND, 

Pi-mdtnl  <,/ U,  School. 
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number  Of  these  ulfoln^,  '"'«""°"  '"  ^'=8''^''  'o  Ve 
sylvani.  Who  were  no,  rcLTl'h  '".'"^  "'"'^  "^  P'""" 
tutions.  The  firs,  ins,ruc,  o„  ofW  H  '^f"  "'"'"«  "«'- 
the  nor,heas,ern  pan  of  the %!  "^ '"  ^^anton  and 

"'hen  Mr.,  now  Rev.  I  M   uJS     f"  '"  "'^  y'^i-  '88=. 
class  of  eight  deaf    hiMren  In  T'r  ^'^'"  *"  "^'^  '  ""^>' 
Scranton  Board    of  ConM       M  T"   '"""''''^  ^v  the 
pecuniarily  and  otherwise  bv',„,!^;       ."  *■'*  "^^i^'ed 
'»"•  .    Being  desirous  oZZTl"' "'[''"'  °'  '"""- 
meeting  of  those  in,erestedT,h*p      7°"'-  ''"  «"«<  a 
At  .his  meeting  the  Rev  t,;   sl'^'  "'  ^'"''  "^O"™- 
ably  presented  in  writ.W  th/nij  ';  '"T"  "  '''''  "i^te, 
h^hed  in  this  section  of  "he  Stat        h"  't°°'  "^'"^  =^""'- 
by  writing  rapidly  and  eloqln.lv  ""''  *"'  ""^""^ 

™*ence.  At  this  meeting  it  '"i,  ''''''!''  *"''"'  "'' 
State  School  for  the  de"f  vl  ''f '™'"^''  to  establish  a 
entertained  o,  any  other!;':  ^TLJ"  *™«^'  -« 


entertained  of    ny  othe    tha    '""""'"•      ' 

|r     ..   „H ."°'"er  than  a  sign  school      h—-- »  " 

Fr.v.„c    citizen   of  public  «nmf      '"        "".>°'-'"n, 

committee  to  visit  the  Im.i  .•  "^  '  *'■"  appointed  a 
gather  such  inform!.ti»  as'T  '™ssi's"t  T"''""'"'  """ 
-^001.     One  of  the  directors  of  .1"^:^!: S,it 
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called  Mr.  Belins  attention  to  the  Oral  method  of  teaching 
in  a  branch  of  that  institution,  conducted  by  Miss  Emma 
Garrett..  The  branch  had  been  in  operation  but  a  few 
months  and  the  success  was  marvelous.  Mr.  Belin  became  a 
convert  to  the  Oral  method,  and  laden  with  books,  pamph- 
lets and  facts  he  soon  infused  his  associates  in  the  philan- 
throphic  work  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  which  has  never 
abated  from  that  day  to  this.  The  Oral  method  of  instruc- 
tion was  adopted  and  has  been  used  since.  The  progress 
of  the  work  for  a  time  languished  through  discouragements 
of  different  kinds.  A  visit  of  Miss  Garrett  to  Scranton  for 
the  purpose  during  vacation  of  private  teaching,  and  her 
success  induced  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  engaging  a  teacher,  hiring  a  room,  and  starting  a 
day  school.  The  chapel  of  the  German  Methodist  Church 
was  first  obtained,  a  memorable  place  for -the  beginning  of 
various  noble  undertakings.  On  loth  September,  1883,  the 
little  school  was  started  with  twelve  pupils.  Miss  Mary 
Allen,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  one  of  Miss  Garrett's  pupils,  was  the 
teacher.  On  the  20th  October,  1883,  the  first  formal  pub- 
lic meeting  was  called  "of  those  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  in  Scranton."^  A  committee  of  fifteen  was 
appointed  "to  look  after  the  school  and  provide  for  its 
support."  This  committee  was  as  follows:  Hon.  Alfred 
Hand,  Samuel  C.  Logan,  L).  D..  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Bee- 
ber,  J.  P.  Pendleton,  Hon.  L.  A.  Watres,  Messrs.  William 
Connell,  Charles  H.  Welles,  William  T.  Smith,  E.  B.  Sturges, 
Johnjermyn,  J.  C.  Piatt,  R.  J.  Matthews,  Henry  Belin,  Jr., 
Hon.  P.  W.  Gunster,  Col.  H.  M.  Boies. 

With  private  subscriptions  and  the  help  of  the  Board  of 
Control  the  necessary  funds  were  obtained.  The  end  of 
the  year  1884  showed  thirteen  pupils  on  the  roll,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  ten,  a  large  average  for  a  public 
school.  In  June,  1884,  Miss  Emma  Garrett  was  engaged 
as  principal  for  the  year  1884-85,  with  Miss  Allen  as  assist- 
ant. Notwithstanding  our  increased  facilities  and  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  efficient  and  skillful  instructors  the  year 
opened  with  a  falling  off  of  pupils.  During  the  year  our 
numbers  increased,  and  our  roll  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
enlarged  by  one,  making  fourteen  pupils  in  all. 

In  the  year  1885,  our  Board  of  Control   provided  $1,000 


jor  the  Deaf.  ^ 

towards  maintenance  of  the  school    .r.A       • 
-pplied  the  balance.  Miss  G  .r    tt  fu  ,1     ..  7Z  ^'r'^'r 
pnnc.pal  and    instructor   unaided     Mi     ^nh  "' 

signed.     During  the  year  ,885-6   he      hoo  vL        "^   ''': 
iibout  equally  by  the  Board  nf  r^n.    .  "  ^"PPorted 

In  i«SA  -,  .1  Of  Control  and  private  libeniitv 

bVZtl't"eT'::;'  pupils  increased  fo  se::mee    '"  , 

our  usefulness  cZZmUTZTuZT'"- '"'  ''"* 
with  boarding  facilities       Th„  u,^     ''  ""   '"^titution 

^uir^;ir~i?S'-- 

to  procure  as  ,e  for  f."  '' '°'".""»-^-'  ''^"'  been  appointed 
efforts  thrin  rous  :  f  of  r"'  '"""^"'°"-  through  their 
from  the  iCsTnh    VI  r  '-"'' °' '■'"''  was  secured 

healthful  point  :^'run';::Li;;x:;;;^r^  -'  ■'  ™^* 
•adJi^i^^ortCe  .,cr:rr.i:;j-^^^^^  z"^.'"™"''^  "^  -^^ 

of  ten  acre.   fr!f  f  ^  ''"  "°'''^^'^  '^'o^^^  of  ground 

not  n,r  from  twice  the  amount  which  has  been  spent  upon 

in    1884  fhe   Acsor'-'t'o"  -   ;  -i 

Witres  fl„     ■■.Mic.t.o,.  „.,»  incorporated.     Hon.  L.  A. 

.>U     s    ^The       f.f  ."'^'""■'■''«^<'  ^'  «^'lous  and  intelligen 

pa trlL e        He"!       T'  ""^  P'""'"^''"^  worthy  of  Ltl 
patronage.       He   has  always  succeeded  in   imparting  his 
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philanthropic  views  to  the  legislature  and  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  State  government.  By  the  efforts  of  such  citi- 
zens, and  an  intelligent  presentation  o\  our  work  and  pro- 
gress, the  institution  has  commended  itself  to  the  charity 
of  the  State  from  year  to  year.  In  1SH7  the  legislature  ap- 
propriated a  sum  sufficient  for  a  proper  building,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  pupils.  The  fo/mer  failed  to  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Governor.  The  latter  enabled  the  Di- 
rectors to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  school.  Two  more 
teachers  were  secured,  and  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  Home  for  the  Friendless  to  board  the  children.  In  the 
autumn  of  1886  the  school  was  obliged  to  change  its 
tiuarters.  and  the  liberality  of  Bishop  O'Hara  provided  free 
of  rent  the  house  at  No.  312  Wvoming  avenue.  In  1887-8. 
the  attendance  reached  twenty-seven.  In  1888-9,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  was  thirty-lhret.  In  the  Spring  of  1888,  the 
Directors  being  satisfied  thai  the  impulse  of  the  State 
through  their  representatives  and  the  Governor,  would 
bring  the  needed  appropriation,  determined  to  commence 
the  erection  of  a  substantial  stone  edifice,  for  the  permanent 
abode  of  the  school,  upon  the  ground  previously  donated 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company.  A  plan  had  been  pro- 
cured and  adopted  a  vear  previous,  from  T.  P.  Chandler. 
Jr.,  of  Philadelphia.  A  number  of  private  citizens,  twenty 
in  number,  loaned  the  Association  the  sum  of  $20,000,  se- 
cured by  a  mortgage  on  the  premises.  Ground  was  broken 
June  3.  1888,  Miss  Garrett  taking  out  the  first  shovel-full  of 
earth.  The  building  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1889. 
The  V  jits  of  members  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  who  have  carefully  noted  the  beautiful  site  for 
the  school,  as  well  as  the  progress  and  bi  ight  intellects  of 
the  children,  have  not  only  encouraged  the  managers  and 
teachers  of  the  institution,  but  have  enabled  them  to  carry 
back  to  the  seat  of  government  and  legislative  halls,  a  sol- 
emn and  intelligent  sense  of  the  obligation  and  privilege  of 
the  State  to  care  for  these  unfortunate  dependents  upon  her 
charity.  With  a  permanent  home  for  the  children  the  num- 
bers increased  so  ranjdlv  that  the  first  building  was  found 
inadequate  to  meet  the  applications,  and  another  was  gener- 
ously provided  by  the  State,  and  now  a  third  is  about  to  be 
erected.     All  of  these  buildings  are  of  stone  and  delight- 
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fully  situated.       The  siur^.v  „f  .1. 
"t  the  very  st.rt.  foretoZedth    J      '"''"""^  "'  '^''^m- 
-ad,.,  from  a,,  p«      f  t I  s     :  I^T  *''''  "°"'"  '' 
.n.d,i,e„ce  :,„d  on,,  utterance  t  thTd'^;  re7"  "'°'  "' 

Miss  (.arrelt  remained  princir,,!  of  th .     T  ,  , 
until   1891   durinir    til    m       h^^  ''*"">'  '^^'O"'  i8»4 

benefits  were  pa"emL,  oiTstersn  "^  '^'™^^  ^^ 
of  her  administration  a  cmZ^J'T^  '^  '"""■  P"" 
infant,  (i.  e.  not  speakimr  if  h        '       "  '^"''  admission,  an 

brought'  to  the  i^n'si;;!;  0^;.'^  '^i  ^  x,;'?',"""^'  *"■' 

but  won  all  hearts  so  that  he  can* '  ■tot,"v        T""'"''- 
m  utterance  and  reading  the  lin    «•  '^'   „     "  ^"^"^"^ 

gested  the  idea  that  thc^„n„l>;;'  T'^'^f-     "  ^"«- 
in.struction  at  the  lirst  d-,wn,„  '"*  "  ^"^  "P-^n  for 

felt  that  a  new  duty  w'^r*',.'"""''^''-  M'^^  Garrett 
regret  her  relation  to  t^  inttu  ;:  T"  '"'  ^'"^  *"^ 
purpose  of  establishing  a  ■■Hoi  for  ^T,  '''"'''■  '"  '"^ 
of  deaf  children  beforf  thev  a^o  ^  h  ?"'"«  '"  ^P^'=^'^ 
from  the  first  insisted  on  ,h  '''""''  '^^''     ^e  had 

their  deaf  cLS'  rom  'n,':^:":'":  °'  T""'^  '^^"""« 
bearing,  as  they  do  their  T  I'  .*"''''  '■f'"'^  and 
>vith  the  spontaneous  .nH  °''"'  ""''''■'■"■     Sbe  left 

Of  r)irec,orT"r::  ;:^  '^t;::z^::: "- '-'' 
SdSph^L  '^Th:'!  ,:^  of IV  --  -  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

in  secur^g  the^^JIcrof  M^'d^.  ^^  ^"— 

bas  by  her  faithful  kindness  nd  emL,  t'eal  T,"'  *''" 
expectaton  .md  dcmind  of  ,h    '  '^"'^'*'"  'eal,  met  every 

•borough  .eachrngdme°od:. !":„"'  "T°"-  '"  '" 
and  suggestions  in  the^hns  of ir  •'%'"  .l^"  a>^si,stance 
previous  ed„,-,ti„„     '^    P'"'"-"  ol  the  new  buildings.      Her 

ruiiy  ,ua,iLd'r;:'he?:n^^;:tr' '°' '"'  ■'-• 

det^^  ut^rk'ind'o'J::.;"'-?':'"^  ^""'"^  ^'"  ™"-^«n« 

different  cteselln    hrns;',"',- "'  ^P^^'"'  <"°l^"^''  °'  'b? 
instruction.      The    t  ti  ti  '  -1  *'"  ■■'■'  '"^  "^^"^  "'■ 

of  the  insti.u>„„   w    •     "    sTTh'      '"'"   '"'  '"'  "'•■'"^ 
been  made,  and  the  futu;er  ;ecto/;Sit:ir    ''' 
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Dnmb  of  Ne«.  Jersey  "bv.„  J     "''"°''  '"  "'«  »«'*  ".a 

mtendent  of  Public  In,tr„o«r„,  the  sS™"":""'  '"••'^- 
e.ght  other  citizen,  „.„,d  ;„  he  act  1'  '^"'*"'''  "'"' 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Govern  or  M  t  '"^oseors  were 

of  Tra,tee8  of  the  in.tituZ   ?h'  """"'""^  "■«  Bo-^ 

by  the  Soldiere'  ChiS  rHo'l    ''"°"™'  '°™^'-'>'  """I'ied 

per-nanentappropriitrof^rhZreTaX'^t  'T'^'  " 
lars  per  year  for  each  pnoil  «.,„  .^.j  ,  .  ""'•''■'"'"'•''ol- 
every  deaf  peraon  betwee'L  tteZ  of  It  ."^  '""'"''  ""d 
ing  a  resident  of  the  Stole  wlT,     /  ""^  '"enty-one,  be- 

miasion  aa  a  pupil     The  Z,™?  "^  '°  ''°  »"«""«  '"r  ad- 

ed  to  re,uir'',17the;.enTaT''"-,'°™*""'''^'»'='- 
*hoIe  or  part  of  the  expense  „,.■ """"'  '"^'"'"'  ">''  "" 
ance  of  their  respective  child  1     """""PP"'''  ""<>  mainten- 

ability  in  each  cie  7„hich  'be  >°°°>^"^  *"  ""'  P''™"''"-^ 
judgea.  ,  "''  *'  '™«'««  ™™  to  be  the  flnal 

p  wd":'  ixtrd  i  °""™  ™  '^  *-«  «•-  -'  «p- 

thebuildingaoftbeSffoTtXcrTb  r""^  '»  «' 
tion  was  three  veara  to  be  .VS  ??!^'    ^^^  ^"^  °'  '"''"-"o- 

o»tio„  of  tbetrrstia     Thel "  f  '"  *™  "^"  "'  '"«  "i*- 

tho  appointive  metbera  we™  .  !?  "f  'F^''^  "'^^"'"^  »"d 

into  four  olaasesJae  r  terLto  Lr"^"  "^  '""  '''»'•  'J'"''''' 

four  years  mspectivly Xl  X°  ""  T  '""'  *"•«>  ""'' 

Board  were  as  given  Wow  '"''  '"^''''^  »' *'« 

And:r:T^ir:s'";!t';fV'rf"'^  comptroller  KJ. 
Secretory  ;  Marc„rBe!r  ThltT'Ktne^- 1,'  ^''^"' 
Crosby,  'J'heo.  W    Mnr..,/  „     ™*^    ^-   ^mney,    Henry  C. 

piearn-g'terof  s^ra  '"''•■-.  -  - 
the  lSc  rr. "  r^"  -"r^  thiti  r 

""-^v.  «iiioaiinng  to  a  iittle 
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over  fifty  thousand  dollars.  On  the  10th  of  October,  1883,  the 
school  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils,  with  Weston 
Jenkins,  M.A.,  as  Superintendent;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Hall, 
Matron  ;  John  Wright,  Steward  ;  E.  C.  Burd,  Assistant  Stew- 
ard, and  Mr.  Rowland  B.  Lloyd,  and  Misses  Emma  J.  Ely, 
Susie  D.  Yard  and  Sarah  0.  Howard  as  teachers. 

The  opening  of  the  New  Jersey  School  for  Deaf-Mutes  was 
by  no  means  the  starting  point  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in 
V.  '.  State,  nor  was  it  the  first  step  taken  by  legislative 
authority  in  providing  for  the  carrying  on  of  such  work  under 
the  auspices  of  the  government. 

By  the  act  of  April  10th,  1840,  it  was  provided  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  should  be  annually  appro- 
priated for  the  placing  under  instruction  in  some  suitable  in- 
stitution for  the  purpose,  of  such  indigent  deaf  persons  as 
should  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  The 
term  of  instruction  was  fixed  at  five  years,  and  by  the  supple- 
ment to  this  act,  approved  Februai-y  32d,  1853,  was  extended 
to  seven  years,  and  bv  the  act  of  March  12th,  1873,  to  eight 
years.  By  the  supplement  of  March  20th,  1857,  the  amount 
to  be  allowed  annuiilly  for  each  pupil  was  limited  to  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  dollars,  with  an  additional  allowance  of  thirty 
dollars  a  year  for  clothing,  in  cases  where  the  parents  were  un- 
able to  supplv  the  saint. 

In  1872,  Governor  Joel  P.^rl:o  •  appointed  a  commission  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  education  and  treatment  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind  and  tlie  feeble-minded  persons  in 

the  State. 

This  commission,  after  a  thorough  enquiry  into  the  subject, 
recommewded  the  establishing  of  State  institutions  for 
these  several  classes,  and  a  bill  to  tiiat  effect  was  introduced 
in  the  Legislature,  but  failed  of  final  passage. 

An  act  was  passed,  however,  approved  March  11th,  1873, 
raising  the  per  capita  allowance  for  the  support  of  deaf-mute 
pupils  in  institutions  to  three  hundred  dollars,  and  removing 
the  limit  of  the  total  amount  to  be  expended  in  any  one  year. 
The  conditions  of  this  act  were  to  apply  to  persons  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Although  by  the  terms  of  the  law  no  restriction  as  to  color 
existed,  yet,  in  view  of  the  general  disfavor  with  which  educa- 
tional or  charitable  work  among  negroes  was  at  that  time  re- 
garded, and  in  view  also  of  the  circumstance  that  approval  of 
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-t  ed  to  beccne  benefioia  J„'  Xlt.'  "™™  '"  '»°'  »''• 

opened  on  Lis  f„™  near  C  ,„  n  t  ,','"""'';"  "«  J^'  ml 
■™,  including  cnpple»,  b  i m  2        f""'"  '"  '^°''"^''  ^'f""'" 

em-ed  l.avonot.,eenp,.e  l:^:,/'"^,  "'f  "'ef  ™|.po,t  w,. 
'0  tl.e  Board  of  Cl,„,en  Freehold,.™  ""'"l"""'  «»  made 

Imrboring  person,  li|,el^  to  b«^^';!'''f'"'»'  «'•■  Skim.er  for 
b"'  it  does  not  appear  tbat  tiri   !  T  "'""'  "'"  """'"v, 

«"y  of  the  pers„,!s'reeei  ed        Ms,'""'  '"''  »°«""-  °''  """'J 
upon  U.e  public  (or  support  "■  """■"  «™  ""own 

On  tlie  lOtli  of  Mav   is«'i    .i 
tl-  act  of  1873,  onel,  drt ;        ir, '"  r"""'""'  """- 
sidentsof  New  Je.sev    in  °"  "     ■       ^      ° ''"'"  ''I'iW'-eu,  ro- 
»tata.    Witbin  tbe7r;tl:    "„;;;:"'""■"'"'  '"^'''^-i  "'  'o'..- 
Jersey  School  for  Deaf-M^e  "•""''"«  »'  "'O  New 

P"pil»;  b,  tbe  follo:i  ,g  J     ;'   ;;:  ."""V-fel  -venty.two 
I'""'"-!  .".d  one,  and  inJu       ,89;  ''"',''"■     "'',™''"  'o  one 
wasoue  hundred  and  twentv.ni„t""'"'""'""'">'oe 
tbe  ,n,„,ber  on  tbe  rolls  if 'i,,,  -\'  ^T'"  <''""'  '^'•'  "893). 
Sinoe  tbe  openin  °  of  ,1  ™' '""'  "™"tv- 

»8  noted  above,  the  a^e  oTmhn\^  /^^^^  ''"^  ^"^''^  ''*''  ^^'""^'ed 
eigl^t  years,  and  the  tl.f  J- ::;:'"' V""'  '"'^^  «^'«  ^^ 
years.     By  an  act  passed  IS )2  '?"  '?"«-^''^"«d  to  eight 

f^  ^-  n.ay,  by  sA^.dl^t^-orr':,:^  T  ^^"'t^^^' 
tJn-ee  years  more.  An  act  passed  in  8^^  T''"''^  ^''' 
J^onoyforthesupportof  the  .0  o  .  'n  ^T''''  '''"'  ^''^ 
State  School  Fnnd.  The  vo.  it  '  ''''^^'"  ^'''^"^  the 
raised  fron.  |224  to  1280  i,  188.  "  77"T/''"  '^^^^'^  P"f^''  "'"s 
Board  of  Trustees  ofTs  ^o,  v^'l  ^  "'  '"  ''''•  '''^^ 
1891,  aboh-shed   and  th^n.^  .  •'  ^''^^ '^^^  of  March . 

of  Education  crel  t       '     "'"  '"''''  '"  ^''^  ^^^^'^^  Bo--<i 

Governor,  the  OonS^l^w'^:;:";!,::^^'...^^'^?';. -'-^^s  of  the 


inpu-ouor,  tl.e  .Secretary  of  State,  the  A 
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.1-  V  vutii-al,  the  I'rosidont  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
t!it  As^ombly,  ex-officio,  uiul  of  one  member,  to  be  appointed  by 
tho  (iovernor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  <  imsent  of  the 
Senate,  from  each  of  the  Ccmgreasional  districts  (eight  by  the 
present  apportionment)  ut  the  State.  Of  those  appointive 
members  not  more  tiian  fonr  are  to  bo  niemborg  of  the  same 
political  party,     '"'hf  form  of  office  is  tivn  years. 

The  sysLuni  of  instrnction  \h  a  branch  of  that  known  as  the 
Combined  System.  One  teacher  of  articnlation  has  been  em- 
ployed Mince  the  opening  of  the  school.  At  present,  three 
teachers  have  classes  in  wliich  the  instrnction  is  exclusively- 
oral  (to  the  ex(ont  of  excluding  signs  and  the  manual  alpliabet) 
and  oral  and  auricular  instruction  is  in  addition  given  in  the 
way  of  special  lessons,  to  selected  pupils  from  other  classes. 
The  oral  work  of  the  school  is  expanding  and  it  is  purposed  to 
give  every  pupil  ireceived  theopportunitv  of  oral  instruction,  a- 
a  test  of  capacity  for  oral  development,  and  to  keep  under  in- 
8t"uction  by  oral  methods  exclusively  all  in  whose  cases  i  'lat 
method,  in  the  Principars  jmlgment,  offers  the  best  prospt  ts 
of  benefit  to  the  pupil.  Signs,  as  a  language,  are  not  recogniz- 
ed as  a  means  of  instruction  in  the  school,  and  the  pupils  are 
encouraged  to  use  speech  or  al{)habetical  language  in  tlieir 
intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  those  around  them. 

No  regular  ccurse  of  study  'las  been  adopted  for  the  school 
as  a  whole.  Cla-^w  ,  are  graded  principally  according  to  the 
ability  shown  by  the  pupils  in  correct  narration  uud  descrip- 
tion in  written  language,  of  objects  and  event  coming  within 
their  own  experience.  Teacliers  are  allowed  to  plan  out  their 
work,  with  the  Principal's  assistance,  so  as  to  giv  more  or 
less  prominence  to  one  subject  or  another,  according  to  the 
special  aptituih'  of  the  teacher  in  imparting  or  to  the  interest 
of  the  particular  pu])il8  in  acquiring  knowledge  on  these 
subjects.  The  only  invariaMe  requirement  is  that  the  me- 
thod of  teaching,  as  well  as  tiie  subject  matter  and  the  lan- 
guage used,  shall  t*  suitable  to  th<  mental  development  of 
the  pupils. 

The  branches  of  an  ordinary  common  school  education  are 
taught  to  all  pupils  during  their  term  of  instruction,  but  so  as 
to  make  the  mental  training  of  the  pupils^ind  the  acquisition 
of  language  rather  than  the  information  obtained,  the 
leading  object. 

The  industrial  teacdiing  given  comprises  shoemakiiig,  join- 


If»o  .T^„,,  srl.,„l  y„,  ne,,,:  „,„,,, 


of  tl.o  «,l,o«l,  ,.,„,  i,  „„i  Jlr      "'  "!-',-l"'».tio„„l  „„rk 
»ry  cl«M.w„rk.     'IV    00  ;r,,'"'™"''""'""  *«  ordin- 

■e  l„gl,„,t  ,Utai„„bio  ,l„g,.e„  „r    Ml     1  ,'",':*'  '""  1'"'"'  '» 

^-in.  t..ese..oo,tenn  ..It;:;:  Jr,^r  '""'  '"^"""^ 

c  HMgod    i„    S«ptoH.be,v    1889,    .//.";,     X]    \     u'^    '^'^« 
il'iH  paper  i8  intended  to  conh  i.,        ..        .      '^^"^     W^or/t.r." 
-•e  concerned  in  ^^..  ^CTCT^      T''^''  ''' '"'  ^^'- 
P'-ominence  to  the  affui.-s  of  th         t  t Tt '  "    ?  *^"'"  "''^^'"' 
oenungthedeafoftheStute.     T        'r^vl^'/;  "'^'"^  ^•"'- 
•«««ed    since    December,     Ist       ««./     V"^^"'"' " '"^« '^««'> 
t3xcl,,8lvely  items  pertaining  to\lm!;r    T     '''"'^"''"'    "''"«8t 
ti'e   pupils.     r,s  object   is   to       1      ?''  '"'''  "^  *^'"  '"^^'•'^Bt 
l>"Pi''^  tho   l,Hbit   of  rem  nL   fn       r       ""'""^  ^'''«  ^"""g^'- 
'-tterund  st,,e  are  ^  't   'nfln.r""'  "",     "^  «^A^ 
to   the   "small   talk'-   of  il-iu'l  '!  •^'^^«'     "«  P««^^il>le 

'^^^^  -  Printer'.  Appr,.  'I  '  f  ,  "''  ^^^""^-l  P-ple. 
four-page  form  and  h„..,.ded  mim  '"'  '"/''««^  ^«t'^^"  "P  in  a 
of  tbc  printing  elates  I  oon  ■'''  ^"'"  "'^^  '"^t'-i'ct.on  P 
terms,  practical  "X 'ce  and  ^1' '''""'"'■'  ''  ^^^^''"'^•'^' 
-Hyon  the  art  of  ^^^^      '"     "  '"f""  '"'"•'"^  '»  -^>' 

Wendsof  theschool    bu  '    :„  r  '" '^  '''  ^'•-I'-^'tes  and 

for  U,e  pupils.  "''""  P''P^''«       ■  P'M.ted  ...lely 

The  organization  of  the  school  and  of  it. 
tl'e  present  tin..  (January  1st      H  m       '^^T^''''""^">"<ly  ut 

Comptroller    Wmk'   C       ^tur  "'''"''"''     ^^^'^"     ^»^'>^tt. 
Hunry    D.     Kei..v      Vtto  nev  "'''•    ^'"'''"'^    "^-   '^^ate 

f'tler.    Ph.,).,   .iohuR  fit,   ;.f';'1.^'f'"^''"'-  '^---Y 
JH-nesL.  Havs,  A)pv   n    o  .     ,.    '"^'   '^'"S''nm   Woodu-urd. 

-    '      •••    '-  .":  ;fll. 
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Officers  of  the  Board :  Uusavwm  Lt'oii  Abbett,  I'l-esiilent ; 
JamoH  L.  Hays,  Vica-FreHhIoiit ;  Siip'fc  of  Public  InHtruction 
Addison  B.  Poland,  Secrotai y ;  ('oinptrollor  Wrn.  0.  Hoppon- 
heiiner,  Trejistiiur  Deaf-Mnto  Sobool. 

Officer/t  and  Teachers  of  the  School : — VVoston  .Tonkins,  M.  > ., 
I'rincipal  ;  Tiios.  K.  Ilearnon,  Steward  ;  E.  C.  Hiird. 
Assistant  Stowanl  ;  Kate  E.  Flynn,  Matron  ;  Rowland  B. 
Lloyd,  A.B.,  Mary  P.  Eivin,  Virginia  H.  Bunting,  Marcella 
V.  (lillin,  Matilda  B.  Millor.  Klizabetli  C.  Snowden,  Estelle 
M.   Do>. 

Teachers  in  Industrial  Departmemt : — Francos  II.  Porter, 
Art;  (ieorgo  8.  Porter,  Prii\tinjj: ;  Peter  GafTney,  Carpentry; 
Walter  Whalen,  Slioomukinjr. 

Supervisors : — Lola  M.  Swartz,  Boys  ; ,  Oirls. 

Engineer: — T)e,Witt  ('.  Swick. 

Of  tlietio  officers  and  employes,  oidy  the  matron  and  super- 
visors live  in  the  institution. 

The  grounds  of  the  school  comprise  a  rectangular  block  about 
400  by  800  feet,  containing  a  little  less  than  eight  acres  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  of  Trenton. 

The  main  building  is  200  feet  long  with  an  average  depth  of 
about  forty-five  feet,  and  is  three  stories  high,  with  a  basement. 
The  material  of  this  and  of  all  the  buildings  of  the  institution 
is  brick,  covered  with  rough-cast  or  stucco. 

The  l)asement  contains  tiie  kitchens,  dining-room,  store- 
rooms and  girls'  play  and  clothing-rooms. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  officios,  school-room,  assembly-room 
and  boys'  play- room.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  [)upil8' 
dormitories,  attendants'  roonis,  hospital,  linen-room  and  bath- 
rooms. On  the  third  floor  are  servants'  rooms,  pupils' sitting- 
rooms  and  clothes-rooms. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  back  and  with  itw  axis  at 
right  aJigles  to  that  of  the  main  l)iiilding  is  the  laundry,  53  x 
23  feet.  In  the  cellar  are  the  two  boilers  which  supply  steam 
for  the  heating  of  the  buildings  and  for  laundry  and  bathing 
purposes.  The  laundry  and  drying-room  occupy  the  first  floor, 
and  the  third  floor  is  taken  up  by  rooms  for  teaching  carpentry 
■andshoe-makirig. 

A  stable  15  x  28  feet  is  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
grounds. 

Ample  room  is  allowed  for  a  lawn  in  the  front  of  the  main 
bnildinff   and    for    nlav    grounds    for    the    bovs  and  irirls  re- 


*'"  ■""'»  «»»'  /"'  r>.af.mu.. 


«pectively  in  H,o  roar.     A  bH«o  h.Jl  r 

•"  ",  — ioMt  purt  of  the  Z      ,:"""'  '"  '•''•^"  '-'^  -'t 
tl'e  8e(3on(l  term  Ih  from  ,f    """^- 

'o-'  '«  kept  open  for  tho«o*'ch     ,  ,  ?»  '         "'"''  ""  '"«''^"- 

"«  e"gu,.e,l  from  2:30  to  4.  a,,.J  o   "sJ   V'"'"'''''"'  '''"^'^^ 
n  A.M.  ^Jiii«l^on  .Saturdays  from  8:30  to 

Note  :-Sinco  the  above  skn^ni 

'•e  o'der«tututo-book/orthe  s'T'"!""''''  ^'"^'*'''^''  '""«">? 
\--^>  '.Hs  ahowM  the  0  ol tr  ;:  !'  "^^'^  ^«-  -^  then  It 
•Jumh.  """""^  «ct«  relative  to  the  doaf  and 

'Hie  act  of  Nov.  10th    1S2I       i  •  , 

HPp.-opriates«a000ann„;ilvfo;tIelrr  '"  '^«  ^''«  «••«*, 
«ble  institution  of  such  indLnt  tf  r''""  '"  ^""^«  «"'t. 
State,  between  the  ages  of  tfe IvV u  "  "  T'  '"'^''^^^'^  «'  the 
••ecommended  to  the'ooverno  b  LT  V"'"' "« '"''3' be 
»"d  approved  by  him.     TJ.o  1.  .    """'*'  ''^  ^'-^^eliolders 

""d  the  term  three  y^u-s      Th     t?   '  """""'^«  ^^^  *1«0 
years  by  act  of  Feb.  n,  1830  *"*'  ^^"^^"'''-'d  to  four 

«3000.  ^'""-y  'appropriation  wa«  increased  to 

The  act  of  Feb.  30th    ^f^'\f^       i     , 
-d  tixed  the  age  for  admSn^:t^tt  "^  ^^''"  ^^  «^^  -V-" 
Hllowed  applicants  over  twentv  to  ji     /""■''  "'  "'  "•■«^'  ^"t 
exceed  two  years.     ThepeStl     "''"'''^'•' ^"'' "  ^«'-'»  "ot  to 
P-'ovision  was  made  fo^^ti'  ;STr"  '''''''''  ''  ''''' 
"«c"rd.ng  to  their  ability   the  b  ,  ^f^'"""^  ^^  I»"''-"ts, 

«--vieeorapprenticeship\  ;i^^^       '''\'^  '^  Je"f-n,ute  t^ 
''-1    l>«e"    taught   to  re^urid  '  r"  "^  ^''^^  '^^''^■'""to 

•n"<Je  in  the  law.  '     ^  '^^''*"*  '^^'^''t  'tlterations  were 

%  fclie  kindness  of  Ifon    Wiu;       c,    ,. 
f"llo»i„g  f,.„t,  |„„^.  I,        J  """"  «■  ^"'•'i  "f  T^nt,,,,.  tl,„ 

Ski"..o,Mv|„„e,,„,„eCi:,,'     I'LT"    ',"  "'■   '"'""  "• 
>«»"  spoke,,  of.     Mr  Sk,W    '    k,     ."'"'  "'"""'  l'«'-«°"»  I™ 

ii^ey  were  able  to  converse  flnm.H  I  .'  '  "  "  ^e»f-"H,te. 
-"  <'evising.  Mr.  S^i.  J^^":  V'  l', "'  'T^  "^  ^'-•'• 
•  ng,  as  he  said  of  hin>«alf  ••  .JT.  1    ''^T''[  .'"^''''H'ho,   h... 


wyes  on  the  ends  of  his  fi 


"Jeers'*  and. 
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with  the  assietaiioe  of  the  blind  and  deaf  negroes  whom  he  had 
gathered  together,  built  a  house,  of  an  octagonal  forri,  from 
concrete  prepared  under  his  direction,  large  enough  to  t^beller 
his  household.  Ho  had  about  ten  or  twelve  inmates  besides 
his  own  family.  They  gained  their  support  partly  by  tilling  the 
soil,  partly  by  receipts  from  exhibitions  which  they  gave  in  the 
neighboring  towns,  and  partly,  it  is  thought,  from  contribu- 
tions from  such  charitable  funds.  Mr.  Skinner's  death  broke 
up  the  colony,  and  the  house  which  he  built  was  unfortunate- 
ly destroyed  by  fire. 

From  what  can  be  learned  in  regard  to  Mr.  Skinner,  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  of  unusual  tact 
and  resource,  and  to  have  been  actuated  by  motives  of  diainter- 
ested  benevolence.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that,  if  possible, 
the  full  history  of  his  work  may  be  recovered  and  placed  on 
permanent  record. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH, 
1884-1893. 


Bv  FR..NK  W.  METCALF,  B.  D., 

Principal  of  the  School. 
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TOR  TRE  BCAF. 

'hree  aides,  sons  we  a  de  j' ^  -  '  l°^°  '''"=''■  '^"^^ 
circular  latter  throughout  the  T  ;  ""■  ''"'''  ='"■  " 
regarding  deaf  muta  children.  ThrS  '"'r'°*  '"''"'''' 
ha  secured  a  list  of  about  fiftv  su  h  chM'  "  '""''""' 
a«e.  At  about  the  same  time  W  ma„  W  h^h  °'.  ''=''°'" 
educate  his  deaf  mute  daughter  El  Ik  Z  ''^""^'^  «° 
'o  the  school  at  ColoradrSpings  T  e  ,"'  T"  "'' 
lourney  and  the  exoen..  ,„,       ^  ^  '^"8*  »'  the 

try  and  have  a  schooreVtahn  h""'"''  '"■"'  '°  "''"■I'  to 
and  dumb.  Hearing  of  Mr  p."  "'"'  '°'  "'^  d-' 
-e  him  regarding  the  ul^,^Tt/""='  "'  -"'  '° 
•ha  Legislature  for  tha  as  rb,i«.  '  T"'"'  '°  ?«'«» 
Governor  was  intarasL  „  rhrXrt  '  T'""'-  ^"^ 
attention  of  the  legislature  ,„,;,  T  ""''  ""'=''  tha 
the  Territory.  TheTe.it  .  '  "°°  °'  "'^  =>"'  '■" 
of  Utah  Territory  :,';:"-  rd'!''!"'  *'=   "-f   mutas 

with  favorable  consid  rr'on    and  «  0„0    ^'""-     "  "^' 
appropriated  for  the  „,,  J„        ,  '     °  P""'  ^""""'   "as 

«utes  in  tha  UniltsrorLlt^'r  V'"   °'  "-' 
by  the  University  authnr.-.-       ,1       "        "  ^^^''^  ^^^  made 

R- Pari.-, to findrc:m  ::\*c?afofrf "' °" J"-" 

Terr.tory.  Not  successful  in  this  he  . ""'"  '"  "'^ 
the  East,  and  secured  the  serv  ca  '  f  »"  ""^'''''y  '" 
of  Boston,  a  graduate  o^her  ?    u      "'""^    ^^   White, 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Wa,;hi  g  on  D  C  '  Th '"'?  '°^  '"^ 
opened  in  a  room  in  thf^  Tin-    '  ,        ^^   ^"^^^^^   ^as 

'8«4,  with  one  :;:i,''"Kt':!::' V""'"*'  :^"^"^'  ^^^ 

-  .he  eno  of  tha  hrst  mo„-th  •.hare^::::   flr^p^pL"^     ■ 
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attendance.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  four- 
teen. The  second  year  the  enrollment  increased  to 
eighteen. 

During  these  two  first  years  the  school  was  conducted 
as  a  day  school.  Pupils  whose  homes  were  outside  the 
city  boarded  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  This  was  not 
found  to  be  satisfactory,  and  efforts  were  made  to  estab- 
lish a  common  home  for  all  the  pupils.     The  Legislature 


LIZZIE    WOOD. 
[From  a  photograph  taken  in  1885.] 

of  188t>  was  petitioned  for  an  appropriation  to  build  and 
equip  an  institution.  This  was  not  given,  but  the  annual 
appropriation  to  maintain  the  class  in  the  University  was 
increased  to  ^3,000.  This  appropriation,  was  never 
available,  as  the  entire  appropriation  bill  was  vetoed 
by  the  Governor  for  political  reasons. 

This  action,  however,  did  not  interrupt  the  sessions  of 
*},g  school,   the  Regents  of  the    University    assuming    the 
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..pen  ren.une'a.ion"  o'i„  paren^r  M  '"  '"  ^"PP"" 
children -s  board,  donat.W,?'''  '°  P^")"  '°'  'heir 
aid.  Sal,  Lake  Cou„T3uVr;r«"'''''°'^  ""  """'y 
annual  appropria.ion  of  mm"'!''  «^=  .P"P"^.  Paying  an 
home  was  moved  to  the  Ho„„  p  ''"'"■  '"  '"*'  "'= 
'or  three  years.     In    Sss  a  ,»»  "'  "'"'  "  ^^"'ained 

"  1888  a  law  was    passed   to   establish 


IIRST  HOMF   OK    IMP    itiau    ^ 

uf    iHE    UlAH    SCHOOL,    1886. 


*e    institution    J  *rD  a    IrrTh'^^''""''"  " 
for   the   free   education  nf  »h         ?  '^''  Pi-o^ided 

'he  establishment  ,  a  °,H^.  '"'^r"'  ''''"  ™"'"  "d 
of  «,000was  ppropTi;.  T  "^P?"^"'-  The  sum 
University  groundr^he  ^  17  '""""-^^  ^  '"^ 
raised  to  «6,000  per  annum  i°  tbt  "PP™?'''^"''"  -vas 
-as  begun  on  a  buildiT'  fo  th.  Tl"''  °'  '''"  ™* 
when  completed  S50,000  Institution,    to   cost 

In  1889  Frank  WMprr^tt    .      ■. 
the  K,nsa.  '-"-     ■'  '  '°'"^'""'  °'  *^  h'^h  class  ^n 

"'"""°"   '"'    'he    Deaf    and- Dumb,     wa 
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elected  principal  of  the  Institution,  and  Prof.  Win 
assigned  the  position  ot  head  teacher.  In  Februar) , 
1890,  the  services  of  Prof.  White  were  discontinue  I.  In 
the  fall  of  1889  trade  instruction  was  introduced,  t  asses 
in  carpentry,  printing  and  shuemaking  being  formed. 
The  first  copy  of  a  paper  -the  Deseret  Eagle — was  issued 
October  10,  1889.  An  appropriation  of  $35,000  was  made 
in  1890  to  complete  the  building  commenced  with  the 
appropriation  of  1888. 

An  ineffectual  ell  rt  was  made  at  this  season  of  the 
Legislature  (1890)  to  separate  the  Institution  from  the 
University  and  move  it  to  Fort  Cameron,  an  old 
abandoned  military  post  in  Beaver  County,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Territory.  The  annual  appropriation 
was  raised  tQ  $10,000.  The  Hooper  building  was  given 
up  in  June,  1890,  and  a  temporary  home  rented  on 
Second  South  Street,  which  was  occupied  until  Decem- 
ber 24,  when  the  new  building  was  ready  for  occupancy. 
Articulation  teachini;  was  introduced  in  1891.  In  1892 
another  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  separate  the 
Institution  from  the  University  and  relocate  it  in  a  more 
desirable  locality.  Lack  of  available  funds  prevented 
the  passage  of  a  bdl  for  this  purpose. 

The  Legislature  then  memoralized  Congress  as  follows: 


To     THE     HONOR.\BLE,    THE      SENATf     AND    THE      HouSE     Ol" 

Representatives    ok  the    Uniti   >    States  of  America 
IN  Congress  Assembled: 

Your  memorialists  pray:  That  by  proper  enactment  the 
United  States  shall  grant  to  the  Territory  of  Utah,  the 
ground  and  building  in  Salt  Lake  City  known  as  the  "In- 
dustrial Home,"  for  the  accommodation  of  its  school  of  deaf 
mutes  for  the  period  of  not  to  exceed  three  years,  and 
thereafter  to  perpetually  hold  the  same  for  use  and  benefit 
of  the  common  school  system  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  or 
to  convey  the  same  subject  to  the  first  use  for  three 
years,  to  the  board  of  Education  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
aforesaid,  as  a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of 
said  city. 

And  your  njemorialists  represent:  That  the   deaf   mute 
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biJity  nf  thp  f,       •       .  "    account   of   *K«    •  ° 

o  "t  once  remove  ,he  TJ^l  ""'^^--^ity,  U   is   nece Larv 

"'■•3'  ha,  no  site  or  build  ■n""'\'.*='"'°'^  ">a,   ,he   Cri 

removed       ,  ,  „,,  :f  XVt"  ""=  -""o'  -     e 

»'te  and  buildings:  thai  ,h.  ^^  >"""  'o  provide  - 

«■"„„„  schools  a  ewhof,rr""""'°"^'  "^  wel,  a     ,he 

h««o,ore  bee,  ,„;„  li„i  ed    a„H  k    '"""    "°""'"  have 
'•«le  use  for  ,he  purpo ^T;  '°^  i'^^^fter  i,  wi„    (.e  of 
and  us  usefulness  >vould  be  "eat     'I  ^'^  "-'^uced 
■"°  the  purposes    asked      And  '''■■'■'''  ''''  ''=™(i„g 

ever  pray.  And   your  memorialists   win 

^nis    met    th^ 

'r:tT'-'^-^""'^''°'patth?f"^' «°-  °' 

-    We  still  remain  a  nart   „(   .u         "'^  ^''"a'o- 
he  highest  educati^r,   L: .  *=   ^"^■-■ai    University 
h.s  respect  our  school  is  un!?K'."   ""=   territory.     /„' 

;•  has  ..a?e'rxTf^::/r  -----  .^".h:: 

Publ.c  school  system  of  the  T  ""''    "   Pa«    o'    the 

w.n  be  of  lasting  benefit  aITSV^  ?'"-''«-'  "hLh 
of  Utah,  the  institution  is  !„  """^  °'  'he  University 
^»ard  of   Regents,    nine    JTT    ""   ""    University 

Harkness,  Esq.,  is  chancellor      T.'^"'   ^"''™    ""herl 
t'on  are  directly  under  thj  "  ^"""^  °'  'he  Institu 

""he  Board,  known  as    he  De7r°"    °'  "   ""-ittee 
posed    of    W.   N    Shfn-  '  '^"'^^   Committee    00™ 

Prank  Pierce.  The  ty  ;"e^'  ^^^'^^ar  Van  C^;,  ^ ^1" 
know  ,,  ,,^  Combined  System'^r"'""  ""^  "  'ha. 
speech    and    speech    reading  ^^'"''   teacher    of 

P"P'i3  is  taught  wholly  by  the  "r^r''-     ^    ^'^^    ° 
The  trades  taushtar.      •  method. 

training  ,s  accomplishing  its  ohi!" .  '^^    industrial 

diplomas,  a  silver  medal  anH       ^      •  ''    """^^^^    ^y    two 
from  the  Terr,>o^:Tt^^  ^"^  ^  ^P^cial  premium  of  bo-' 

^  building  occupied  by  the 


inS>  ^.^'' 


v^. 
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school  is  a  brick  and  stone  structure,  three  storiss  in 
height,  exclusive  of  the  attic.  Its  dimensions  are  127 
feet  by  70  feet  8  inches.  The  cost  of  the  building 
was  $55,000.  Back  of  the  main  building  is  a  two-storj' 
boiler  house  and  shop  building,  the  shops  occupying  the 
upper  floor.  The  Institution  occupies  a  ten-acre  block 
within  six  blocks  of  the  center  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
buildings  of  the  University  of  Utah  are  on  the  same 
block.  The  governing  board  of  the  Institution,  its 
officers  and  employees  on  January  1st,   1893,  were: 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS 


Robert  Harkness, 
James  Sharp, 
Lewis  S.   Hills, 
John  W.   Donnellan, 


Walderman  Van  Cott, 
Frank  Pierce, 
John  J.  Daly, 
W.   N.  Shilling, 


Frank  J.   Cannon. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY: 


Robert  Harkness,     - 
Frank  Pierce, 
Joseph  T.  Kingsbury, 


Chancellor.         . 
Secretary. 
Acting   President. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

Robert  Harkness,  Chairman 
James  Sharp, 
John  W.   Donnellan, 


Lewis  S.   Hills, 
Frank  J.  Cannon. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF : 

W.   N.  Shilling,  Chairman. 

W'ALDEMAR    VaN    CoTT,  FrANK    PiERCE. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL : 
Principal : 

Frank  W.   Metcalf,  B.  D. 

Teachers : 


Fr.'nk  M.   Driugs, 


Luella  Stikfler. 


Utah  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Teacher  of  Oral  Class  : 

Grace  S.  Zorbaugh. 


n 


Physician, 

Matron, 

Supervisor  of  Boys, 

Foreman  of  Printing,  F    M    t. 

Foreman  of  Carpentt  Shop    R    l    p"''" 

Teacher  of  Sewing  t  P^^'^e^son. 

Teacher  of  Cooking  JJ^'"   fj   ^-    ^ErcALr 

^"&'  Mrs.   Mary  McAvoy. 


Charles  F.  Wilcox,  M   D 
Mrs.  Florence  C.  Metcalf 
Fred  W.   Reynolds. 
F.  M.  Driggs. 


STATISTICS. 

Principals  and  Teachers: 

Henry  C.   White,  A    B 
Frank  W.   Metcalf,  B.   D., 

Teachers : 

Florence  Crandall, 

Henry  C.   White,  A    B 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Metcalf,         \ 

Mary  Kilpatrick, 

Luella  Stiffler,      -         '        '         '        " 

Frank  M.  Driggs, 

Grace  S.  Zorbaugh,  Articulation    -"         " 

^  Je^^ronment  of  the  school  has  heen 

1885-'86  -  '  .    fl  ^«89-'90 

1886-'87  -  '  Jo  ^^^^-n 

1887-'88  -  "  ;«  ^^91-'92 

1888-'89  -  "  37  ^892-'93 


1884—1889. 
1889—  . 


1888—1889. 
18S9— 1890. 
1889—1890. 
1890—1891. 

1890— 

1891— 

1891 . 


as  follows  .- 


41. 
37. 
45. 
43. 


t 
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The  Northern  New  York  Institution 
for   Deaf- Mutes, 

MALONE,  NEW  YORK, 
1884-1893. 


Bv    HENRY    C.    RIDER, 

^"'""■'"■•■'""  "  ih  i„m,„io„. 
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THE    NORTHERN    NEW    v^r>T^ 

Causes    Which   Led   to    m    F.. 
seveml  years  previous  lo  18sq  ,.,"""""— """-gl"  for 
New  York  si.   de.^,„ut "?  *«!  ""'"'  '"  "'«  »'»'«  o 
»n  educational   establishm™    f'T'  r',""  «=-«ty  for 
Porbou  thereof  was  painful,;  appLw   ^^'  "  *^  "-"■e™ 
however,  that  sufficient  elTortn   .''.  " '"""""l 'o  many, 
tbm  afflicted   class,  and  th.     t^  „      ,"*  '"°'''   '°  "'"-"'o 
commensurate  with  the  number  „f  "'  "'  '"'«">''»  "«e 

in  the  State.  "''"  °'  "MaMated  deaf  children 

P-reri^L^:i'„tn':r''^'  '^^  ™-<"-«Iectwere 
tWs  grand  State,  who  fgene.l?""''"?  "^  »  'g^orance  in 
and  is  so  complete.     Manhood  ,  T™'™  '""^  "'""""'ion  was 
by  many  wilhLt  even  a  "ean"' „7f  «»-''-''  -re  reached 
»  very  restricted  mannerThrouI  "™"'"'"™«°n.  ««ve  only  in 
-oh    fragmentary    yet     ndtof  ''":^^  ■"""»'  «8<.s.      With 
cognizant  of  the  ipLaMen  s/of    fe™"'  J'  ""'"'  '""^ 
asy^matici.,ir,whichrev:rdat:drn\t:d:r^^^^ 

f.-:nnrrroitiTr -^^^  -^"^^  — -»>  ^n- 

c>.ring  intellectual  ad  anceltnt      ,"'''"""""  ™°^- "■"■»  «- 
embraced  the  advantage"  oS"  t™'"'  ""'"  "-e 

«ome  ameliorating  measm^s  fl  ^^     ™'  'levelopment  of 

Children  of  Northfrn  Nr^k"  a         "'''"""'"'^  "*-'-" 
and  intellectual  welfare  was  imtr  '7™'""-    ^l^eir  moral 
'he  very  fact  of  the  exl'Lce  'f'      f  "'■''"<'''<"<'■■  ^  «nd  by 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  1^X117     "  """'  °'  »«■»"■"  'he 
<luate  to  relieve  the  situatlf    1 '1^°^.'''^ '''™'  '""'J- 
portions  of  the  State  eniord_a  "'^  '  "^'"^  ""^ '»"'  »  other 
■ng  mental  training-was  uni,,.,,.  '"T""""'^ "«""'  '""■  «cqnir- 
«cti„n ,  and,  therf  beig  no        [,«  wa"    ""^  "™«  """» 
■leges,  a  movement  was  fna"gn  ltd  t^  "■  pT  '"'°'"  P""- 
New  Tork  Institution  for  Det  Wntts     "'"""'  *'  ^o'^ern 

B«»I.Y  DimODLTIE8._Durin,r    tl        '        , 

1883  attention  was  given    Hh!  «    J  •""''  °'    "">  :^''- 

i,  >en  to  the  collection  of  evidence  tl,.,, 


T/ie  Northern  New  Yoi^k  [nstitution. 


there  did  exist  a  moral  demand  for  a  deaf-mute  Hchool  in 
Nortlieru  New  York.  Tlie  ettbrt,  Huccessful  as  regards  the 
estabhshment  of  the  fact,  disclosed  a  more  extensive  oversight 
than  was  at  first  8iii)posed  to  have  occurred.  The  names  of 
forty  deaf-mutes  of  legal  school  age  who  were  not  under  in- 
struction were  secured. 

The  general  aspect  as  regards  financial  assistance  seemed  to 
oppose  the  idea  of  attempting  a  permanent  scheme  of  relief 
with  private  charity  and  voluntary  contributions  as  its  means 
of  support ;  and  as  the  greater  portion  of  parents  could  ill 
afford  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  education  of  their  deaf 
children,  the  importance  of  the  project  demanded  that  it 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  fluctuating  will  of  man,  but 
that,  upon  equal  footing  with  other  charitable  institutions,  it  be 
legally  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  public  funds. 

The  work  to  be  undertaken  was  vast,  its  details  numerous, 
and  much  devolved  upon  its  development.  Assistance  would 
be  required,  and  in  considering  the  availability  of  services  we 
instinctively  turned  to  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  of  New 
York  city,  and  to  him  the  facts  of  which  we  were  in  possession 
were  adduced.  The  evidence  was  no  more  refutable  than  was 
the  necessity  of  a  successful  consummation  of  the  undertaking, 
in  which  his  co-operation  would  be  necessary.  Convinced  of 
this,  this  noble  man,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  laboring  in 
behalf  of  the  deaf,  consented  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Our 
design  received  impetus.  Consultations  were  held,  measures 
discussed,  and  the  place  of  location  considered.  If  the  deaf 
of  Northern  New  York  were  to  be  benefited,  some  accessible 
point  should  be  selected.  Potsdam,  Ogdensburg,  Malone,  and 
Plattsburg  all  possessed  advantages,  one  perhaps  more  than 
another,  and  after  a  careful  study  of  each  the  choice  fell  upon 
Malone. 

In  due  time  some  of  the  prominent  citizens  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  our  intention.  But  while  showing  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work,  and  expressing  a  willingness  to  promote  our 
efforts,  they  seemed  incredulous  as  to  the  result,  remarking 
that  the  country  was  sparsely  settled,  and  that  the  number  of 
known  deaf  children  would  hardly  warrant  the  establishment 
of  a  State  school.  This  introduction  of  our  plans,  though 
somewhat  discouraging,  was  not  devoid  of  productiveness ; 
for,  in  a  subsequent  visit,  a  growth  of  puMic  opinion  in  our 
favor  was  discernible. 


t 

m  Nora,e,;,  .V«„  York  r„mnt,ou.  5 

h«l.I  .t  hi,  re,ide„ce,  «„d    ereL!!,     '  r°''"""»*''>"  »«» 
»ll  become  that  „  full   li..  Z  '"''  ""huHinatic  did 

who  «t  „  ,„,e«„^  he,d  n'  1'  Sr'r  «'  1-p.red 
on  January  14,  1884,  consented  '  ^  "*''"""""  Church, 
which  were  a,  follows,  °  ""'  "»"  »'  ""eir  names, 

J-  I  Gilbert,  _^ 

F.  D.  KiLBURN,  f  •  ®-  Parmklee, 

C.  Skinner,  ^'  E-  Kino, 

Samuel  Greeno  Thomas  Gallaudet, 

»■  W.  Lawrence,  l/-  ^^'^^^K' 

W.  C.  Stevens,  ^-  ^-  Cantwell, 

W.  T.  O'Neil  ^'  "^'  ®0PER, 

H-  A.  Taylor,'  ^Villiam  Caldwell. 

It  was  obvious  to  all  fJ.o*  a 

;^t  until  the  expected  ':,^7Z  the  ^   "  i"*""^  *^  ""'-^-'^ 
Contributions  must  be  had  to  int  f  '^^"^'^  ^'  ^^"^lable. 

-timated  that  *1,000  wet'^rert  ^;^"'' ^"^ '* -« 
subscription  list  with  $25  and  Ho  \  .  ^^'^''''  ^^"^'^^d  ^^^e 
chosen  treasurer.  '       ^  ^^"-  ^-   ^^'-  Lawrence  was 

Business  concluded    Dr   n„ii     j  . 

gence  and  edufaUo'.i.taf  LTs;,nrr^"^^T^^ 

-boolat  Malonefor  this  IT':;, X^^^"'  ?'^  -tablish.nen;  l"'; 

New  York.  There  are  six  .„eh  ICmZ  Tt  ''""'"'^ '"  Northern 
a  Rome,  it  was  estHblished  in  18  5  wUh  ^  f  *''  ""  "^'"-^-^^  ^-"^ 
170.  with  no  room  for  more.  Mr  I  icW  ,  /  "'  ''"'"'^'  ''»''  "'^«.  has 
of  school  a«e  dwellin,  in  St  iaw    n  e  ^  "r'""  '''  ''  ^-^-"^-  ' 

Warren  counties,  and.  because  of  eTneW  "'  ^''"*""'  ^nsex.  and 

doubt  that  there  are  as  man^-  n^re  whosr'  "  '""'  '"'^"•"-«'  "-«  «ot 
few  weeks  since  he  sought  the  n  ""'""'  ^'^  '^»««  "^>t  know      A 

I D.  Of  New  York, «:' tdu  :toror::rn"'  ^':;  ^^^^--^^  ««"->«' 

hoosof  like  character,  to  inaugurate  ZT  Tl  "^''^""'^^^  "^  ^'^^^ 
to  Malone  on  Friday  last,  and  after  colsu?«r.  "T'^-  '''''  *^°  "«•«« 
determined  to  efFect  an  or,.auizatTon  3  "  '"""^'°'  °"'"  P^'^P'" 

'»!?  of  a  school  either  in  the   pr  nTor    "tf"'''""  ''^  ^'"^  ^-'  ^''->Pen- 
inostdesirable.-i^«,,«,p,,,:;^f/^^'"  •""«.a^  may  later  be  deemed 

—f-tww,  January  17,  ig84. 
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uniuvitiug.  Success  Heemed  but  n  viHion  when  begging  con- 
8i<lere(l  uh  un  art  was  to  be  the  Hpeitial  Hue  of  employment. 
But  here,  as  before,  aHHiHtance  was  uot  refiiHcd.  MrH.  Samuel 
Greeuo,  a  woman  of  charitable  imi)ulHt'H,  realized,  with  a  keen- 
U088  poHHeHHed  by  those  who  have  truly  philanthropic  motives, 
what  dirticulties  and  discouragements  woidd  be  met,  and,  feel- 
ing a  lively  interest  in  the  work,  conHcnted  to  aid  in  secur- 
ing pledges  for  funds.  Hardly  had  a  good  commencement 
been  made  when  we  were  enjoined  from  a  fjirther  prosecution 
of  our  work  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  This  was  the 
result  of  conspicuous  efforts  that  were  being  put  forth  to  pre- 
vent the  founding  of  another  school  for  the  deaf  in  this  State. 
Apparently,  it  was  but  a  temporary  check  ;  ii  veality,  it  was  a 
well-matured  expedient  permanently  to  thwart  our  plans. 
The  provisions  of  law  required  the  approval  of  our  project  by 
this  body.  Our  opponents  were  numerous.  Interviews  dis- 
closed the  existence  of  antagonisms  even  within  the  Board  ; 
and  before  its  convention,  at  which  this  matter  was  to  be 
considered,  the  good  Doctor,  who  was  at  Albany  to  advo- 
cate our  interests,  left  for  New  York,  invoking  God's  blessing 
upon  me,  and  expressing  his  belief  that  Providence  would 
guide  me  to  success  in  some  other  tield. 

It  was  a  critical,  depressing  time.  But  at  this  juncture, 
when  defeat  seemed  imminent,  the  power  of  past  exertions 
was  concejitrated  with  acquired  influence,  and,  by  a  vote  of  9 
to  2,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  sanctioned  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes. 
Persistent  attempts  to  cripple  our  endeavors  secured  the  adop- 
tion of  a  measure  to  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  school  by  re- 
stricting the  number  of  attendants  to  twelve.  This  odious 
restraint,  with  which  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Charities  was 
saddled,  would  virtually  have  defeated  the  purpose  for  which 
we  were  struggling,  and  its  resciudment  was  accomplished 
through  the  efforts  of  Hon.  John  I.  Gilbert. 

Subscriptions  were  again  sought,  and  $736.80  were  pledged 
by  the  citizens  of  Malone.  With  this  sum,  together  with 
$7,500  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the  support  of 
thirty  State  pupils,  and  the  enactment  of  the  law  establishing 


the  Northern  New  Ym.1,  T     i^   .. 

W-l..  the  ull!::/  :    *7;'<';I>;"'-M,,t„,.e,,e  mea:,„ 

"ecure  „„  eduction  were  »e  • ,  ",      „ T!  '"» •"  "»■  «'»»«  could 

n».I»  of  .he  ,le„,  „,,  deeply  ""lej;    T'""'""  """  »» 
'"V  a.,  untiring  and  .uccesJJ  l';'',  "^ ,  "  .«""•  •'■  1-  Gilbert 

At  a  meetinir  of  th«  f-,,..  ""'"'  •"•W- 

•^"•-  10,  1884^  the  I;  rr;::^^;^«  ^-,u..n  House  on 
pointed  to  office :  "  ^^'^"^'^'^  ^^^^'^  elected  and  ap. 


I't'esident, 

Vice- Presidents, 

Stcretury, 
Treasurer, 
I'hi/sloian, 


ExemUwe  CommiUee,        .       J  J-  P-  Badger, 


John  I.  Gilbert. 
J  H-  A.  Tavlor, 

t  W.  P.   "/STWELL. 
^'  D.  KiLBURN. 

I^-  Vy.  Lawrence. 
C.  Skinner. 
r  H.  E.  King, 


^"Perintendent, 
Teacher, 


S.  Greeno, 
L  W.  C.  Stevens. 
H.  C.  Rider. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Rider. 
E.  C.  Rider. 


*CHAPTEtt-27.^.  LAW8  0F1884. 


Pahsed  May  19   inui 

.  m?  People  of  the  State  of  ^ew  York  .. 
W^.  do  enact  a^  follows :  '^'^'  "P''''''^t<^<i  in  Senate  and  Amm- 

HectionI.    The  Northern  New  York    r     .-.     • 
Maloue.  :s  hereby  authorized  to  rJeeivl  , '"f      T\''"  ""'  ^'^"f-Mutes.  at 
the  ages  of  twelve  and   t..,.tl7sT,T.rlVt'^^ 
State  ,.„pi,«,  ,„,,  ^,,,,  appointed  t    '•.!''"''  '"  "PPointment  as 

Pubhc  Instruction,  and  the  Supermen  e^     .1^  ""^  Superintendent  of 
thomed  to  .nake  appoint.nen   Attire      ,^"''"  ''^^''"*=^'«"  '«  «»- 

S»  a.  Supervisors  of  towns  a„ ,  "foresaid  institution, 
hereby  authorized  to  send  LI  Tr'"'  overseers  of  the  poor  are 
I^eaf-Mutes  deaf  and  d"nb  per  l""::*'""  f^  ^^'^  I"stit.Uion 
years,  under  the  provisions  o^Xpeer  ttr,  ",T  '^'  ^'"^  «-'  ^-^ve 
he  Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  3  L;  ,.'•■"'  '^^'^  *^^«"*>--«^-«  of 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  L Is  of  ?'  ''  '""'"^''^  ^'^^  ^•^'^P^^r 
«ve  :  P.^,.«..  That  before  a';  p^T  ^^^^ '"°':^.'^  »"^^  ^--V- 

*        are.,o.u  .u  saiu  institution  the 
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The  negotiations  to  secure  the  Hardy  property,  located 
about  one-half  mile  southwest  of  Malone,  and  whose  sightly 
grounds  included  a  large  brick  house  aud  an  area  of  about 
seven  acres,  were  suspended,  and  a  building  known  as  the 
"  Rounds  Building,"  situated  on  Main  street,  in  that  part  of 
the  village  known  as  the  Flat,  was  secured.* 

To  receive  applications  for  State  anr'  county  appointments 
it  was  necessary  to  visit  ihe  homes  of  all  known  deaf  children 
of  legal  school  age ;  to  relate  that  a  school  for  their  benefit 
was  to  be  opened  at  Malone ;  to  explain  the  terms  of  admis- 
sion, and  how  the  education  of  the  deaf  was  accomplished ; 
and  to  argue  the  importance  of  education.  The  responses 
were  varied.  In  some  there  existed  a  true  sense  of  grateful- 
ness and  an  eager  desire  to  embrace  the  proffered  opportuni- 
ties. Others  seemed  indifferent  and  were  most  exasperating ; 
while  some  i-efused  to  delegate  to  others  the  care  of  their  dear 
ones.  So,  after  laboring  with  parents  and  children,  the  Insti- 
tution, on  the  10th  day  of  September,  1884,  opened  its  doors 
for  the  reception  of  pupils  and  for  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge. 

The  first  class  comprised  twelve  children  of  various  ages, 
and  their  instructor  was  Edward  C.  Rider.  Before  Christmas 
the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  twenty-five,  and  at 
the   close   of   the   fiscal   year   there   were   thirty-four.     This 

Board  of  Charities  shall  have  made  aud  filed  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  a  certificate  to  the  ^ifect  that  said  institution  has 
been  organized,  and  is  prepared  for  the  reception  and  instruction  of  such 
pupils. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  elfect  immediately. 

*  The  trustees  of  the  Rounds  building,  given  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Wead  to 
the  churches  of  Malone,  have  offered  it  to  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  for  a  term  of  two  years 
at  an  annual  rental  of  f  150,  all  of  which  they  agree  to  expend  in  making 
repairs,  they  to  have  one  room  for  use  on  Sundays.  Judge  Foster,  of 
Potsdam,  who  is  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  visited  Malone 
a  week  ago,  and  inspected  this  building.  It  satisfied  him,  aud  he 
promised  to  recommend  to  the  Board  that  its  selection  be  approved. 
Without  such  approval  the  school  could  not  secure  the  State  aid  which 
was  voted  it  by  the  late  legislature.  The  Board  held  a  meeting  at 
Albany  on  Tuesday,  and  Senator  Gilbert  attended  it  to  second  Judge 
Foster's  fHvorable  report.  A  dispatch  was  received  from  him  Tuesday 
night  stating  that  the  Buard  had  approved  the  building.  The  agreement 
with  the  trustees  thereof  will  now  be  at  once  closed,  and  everything  will 
be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  first  term  of  the  Institution  in  September 
next. — Malone  Polladium,  July  10,  18«4. 


i.^imt'-'^frmtiWn  i.iyn..jM 
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ITpWolwnlncrr;;;^^^''^^  ^^^^^-^-^   teachers, 

The  remainder  of  th^";  ^'''  ^^  ^n^Ployed. 

and  on  June  ^r  the  th    rCaT'^'  '^  ^^^^^"^^  ^^^^^^ 

Bumnaer  vacation  bypubLexirestr'".'n""-'  ^'^^  ^*« 
J>"nng  the  vacation  the  bui  ih/         ^^"^  ^^'^'^  ^ouse.* 

was  in  a  crowded  conditLr  Id  vrir  '""  ""^  "'^«"'«°» 
make  provieion  for  the  ramdiv  1  "*"'  ™»  '""''"'  '<> 
building,  „,„„pi,j  j,„^  ^7;%  "'«™,,ng  numbei-s.      The 

the  securing  of  addHionalTcc„^"fd' '°  '"  '""""  ^P'-'^  ■ 
of  the  pupil,,  relaxation  frtm  to  '""  r"""  »  """"4 
»ot  satisfactory.  Permaneri.  >7  '  """'  ™""''  »  work 
pose  were  uecelar/  o  "I^  1:°^' /f  ""^  '»'■  "-  pur. 
tion,  and  bafor,  the  comp  eZ  of^h  "''"'"'  "'  *«  I"""- 
due  attention.  '""P'etion  of  the  year  the  matter  received 

'^''^^^ZZZ;t1:^JT^l  -""  "—  o,  their 
isfactory  proof  that  th'e  It  e"  «":  nJinf 'inf '^  ™'^  ^»'- 
person,  because  of  deafness  shonU  K    ,    '.""''We.    That  any 

-^s^u=j^£r{^^r^te;:X 
^^ii^chtt^jr^^ 


=.«.  .nd  tb»  wonderful  p,,«L„  ".Zl'.r  ,T   ''  """"»'>■■■  «»  «  .uc. 

in.  the  work  of  the  yJ^e^ZZ^T""'  1  ^'^  '"^^*'*"*-»-  °"«  " 
exercise,  by  the  pupil.  ,ere  ter  ^  fe  L"*^'':'  °'  ^"^'^-"--  ^he 
progress  for  a  course  of  instruction  extend  /,!■;,"  'V'"''^  '  ^^"'^-•f"! 
Their  penmanship,  spelling,  and  cortruo  ^'""^    ""'^  "'"«  '"«»"'«• 

bluck-board  exercise,  were  exceHen       I    '      "^ -"tences,  „s  shown  by 
«o  much  knowled<.e  .nuM  j,.,..^  j.  "^^  l^'"^^*'"'  were  astonishe,!  fh4 
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mitted  to  stand  and  thereby  shut  out  from  intellectual  devel- 
opment all  deaf  and  dumb  persons  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years.  On  June  10,  1886,  through  my  instrumentality, 
"An  act  to  revise  and  consoHdate  the  general  acts  relating  to 
pubhc  instruction"  was  passed,  and  the  school-age  limit  for 
the  deaf  in  this  State  was  removed. 

The  usual  public  exercises*  closed  the  school  term,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  fiscal  year  fiftj'-six  pupils  had  been  under 
instruction.  In  each  succeeding  year  the  number  in  attend- 
ance gradually  increased,  and  there  are  with  us  during  the 
present  term  ninety  pupils.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  pupils,  and  other  statistics,  for  each  year  since  the 
opening  of  the  Institution. 


Year. 


i.  • 

o  a 
3^ 


"3 


1884-.-> 

34 

28 

1885-6 

56 

42 

1886-7 

67 

49    ! 

1887-8 

74 

51     1 

1888-9 

74 

48     ' 

1889-0 

89 

53 

1890-1 

95 

58 

1891-2 

92 

58 

+ 

90 

54 

C3 

a 


6 
14 
18 
2» 
•26 
36 
37 
34 
36 


>> 

» 


a,S 

SO! 


28 
46 
51 
52 
r.2 
62 
67 
64 
61 


.a 


V 


cc 


6 
10 
16 
22 
22 
27 
28 
28 
29 


1 

OS 

^ 

eg 

S) 

t>> 

0 

3 

■a 

^. 

■^ 

3  1 

g 

o 

■< 

14 

20 

26 

30 

30 

37 

■a!  a 


35 
36 
42 
44 
42 
41 


39 
38 
47 
51 
50 
49 


>| 

Oft 

n 


0 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
5 
5 
4 


Us 

eg" 


0 
10 
12 
19 
23 
26 
31 
34 
48 


*  The  second  school  year  of  th<'  Northern  New  York  Institution  for 
Deaf-Mutes  closed  on  Tuesday  (June  8th)  with  public  exercises  at  the 
Howard  Opera  House.  The  hall  was  well  tilled  and  all  present  seemed 
greatly  interested.  The  exercises  consisted  of  black-board  work  in  com- 
position and  simple  mathematics,  and  recitations  of  poetry  and  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  sign-language.  Considering  that  not  one  of  the 
pupils  knew  even  the  alphabet  two  years  ago,  the  progress  which  the  ex- 
hibition indicated  seems  almost  phenomenal.  Dr.  Gallaudet,  of  New 
York,  who  has  been  familiar  all  his  life  with  work  among  deaf-mutes,  was 
present,  and  said  that  the  results  attained  by  the  school  during  its  two 
years'  existence  would  compare  favorably  with  the  progress  shown  at  any 
similar  institution  he  had  ever  known  at  a  like  period  following  its  estab- 
lishment.  Mr.  Rider  and  his  assistants  are  to  be  congratulated  and  com- 
mended for  the  very  excellent  work  they  have  done.  It  is  a  matter  of 
rare  good  fortune  not  simply  for  the  deaf-mutes  hereabout,  but  foi-  the 
entire  community  as  well,  that  tlie  school  is  founded  here  lind  its  man- 
agement ill  so  worthy  humls.  —  Ma'.one  Palladium,  June  10,  1886. 
t  First  half  of  the  term  '92-3. 


ne  m,Hher„  Nea,  York  I„M,„Hon. 


<  a 


0 
10 
12 
1!) 
23 
26 
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34 
48 


ae  purchase  of  a  Bife  fo    ttV^o      "''''T'"''"^'  *'«•'»»'"' 
fo.-  Deaf-Mute«,  and  f„.  jt    °    r "  ^"  ■^°'*  I«»Wt"Uon 
The  bill  reacheithe  Senate  ,vh«     7        *"""""«"  "">"">"■ 
tte  amount  to  «40,000  71  eL  amin  1   T  ''"™''''"  ""-i"*? 
lower  house.     Not  be  nr.!.,  7™''""'  ««  "eoepted  by  the 
ae  -nstitutional  time  "?  beoal"!  1^  '^  'f.'  '""'™-  "'">; 
In  the  history  of  the  St„  e ^rto  thl^t      "'  *""  "'*^'"™- 
had  enjoyed  a  legislative  aom-oL  °r      .     ""' '"'  """"•  ""hool 
f  asing  l,.nds  ani  the  lvilLZ^,v     "' """  '^"'^  "'  P-- 
Insttotion  for  Deaf-MZ  :u  ht''  "f  »™  '^  J*-  iork 
Pnabon  of  «10,000,  with  L  provi  fon  th  J'T"'"  ""  W'"' 
same  Institution  received  ■„    """"'"■     Again,  in  1887-8,  the 

pu^^po^e  Of  ii,„idar;:tt  sxr "  °'  *''''^''«  ">■■  "■- 
With  xrsLt;^:;"^^^^^^^^^^       --  ~ 

abiepcrirr^rd^f 'fr-™'^'^ '"  *«-  »"- 

on  which  to  buiid'^  aZ:  lev  Id : ::?'  "n '°  '"="' «--'« 

committee,  consistiuK  of  Dr    P    «  ''^ ''"'P^'"''-^. 'he 

Stevens,  H.  A.  Taylof  J  j  Oi,,'  ?  '°T''  -^^  "■  Spann,  W.  0. 
unanimously  in  fa  or  of  ptS"''  7\  \  ^^  '^"^  "P"'-! 
about  forty-two  acre,  of  C    "2       ^f '  ''"™»'^''  *  Son 

^-.location,  and  general  c"„Xe:i'tr  '"'  "'*«'  " 
new  mstitution.     Competent  i,,!        ■  '"■'■''"™  °'  'he 

possible  site  for  a  dea"mu  e  in Ifr  ™  "«""'  '""'  *«  "est 
sufficiently  far  remove,rlm  tb!"".,"  °'"'  *"*•  "•"'"  being 
-e-^cesofato™^ 

become  a  law  without  the  Governm-V  ^"^*'t"t'«»  for  Deaf-M„te,s  has 
will  .ueet  Thurs,h,v  to  tak!.  e^H  ,1X7''  ?''  ""  ^'"'^'''^  ^' ^^<^ 
.    J'^^  "«^-  will  gratify  every  i^si   el  "  ^^'^^«^•*•«"  "^  ^  -te. 

'''fo  ••espeeting  the  management  ot         V^'f '"^-     ^e  have  all  grown 

splendid  work  which  it  i'^ng    t^t'^'r^^^^ 

fare  .t  was  founded.  We  have  lear  el  .  ""'^  ""'*'  '''^^^  f"^'  ^^'1^^'«*^  ^el- 
-  our  town,  and  foresee  still  re/ttdT'  "'^"'^^'^«^^  ^^  '*«  ^-««on 
come  out  of  it  as  its  attendant!  "'""  ^"'"^''^  **"''  Prosperity  to 

;-Ker.     It   involves  no  2^    2""  "' '^^  '^-bursements  grow 

'^-;nK  uuy  undesirable  class   ntn::;;;^r^  '''  ^--"  "^ 

and  ennobling.^^,,,,  ,,^^^^  J-  t^-cKall  ,^^fl,,enc..  .,.  salutary 
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cessible.     The  committee  was  fortunate  to  find  a  site  possese- 
ing  such  advantages  and  requirements. 

The  purchase  of  this  property  for  a  total  of  $5,490,  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Comptroller  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  was  made  ;  but,  as  a  part  of  the  property 
was  leased  for  a  term  of  years,  immediate  iind  full  possession 
could  not  be  had.  A  deed  was  therefore  taken  of  the  unen- 
cumbered portion,  and  $4,000  paid  therefor.  By  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  $1,490,  without  interest,  must  be  paid  on 
or  before  January  1,  1895,  for  the  balance  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Johnson,  an  architect  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  was  em- 
ployed to  prepare  the  plans,  and  in  order  that  he  might  pos- 
sess some  intelligent  idea  of  what  to  furnisli  he  personally 
inspected  the  site,  visited  other  public  institutions,  and  ad- 
vised with  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Letchworth,  President  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  The  result  was  that  he  submitted  plans 
of  a  structure  which,  for  the  purpose  designed,  was  second  to 
none  in  the  State. 

Exterior. — The  building,  commenced  in  1888,  though  not 
completed  till  1890,*  received  with  due  ceremony  its  corner- 
stone on  June  28,  1888.  It  is  three  stories  high,  with  base- 
ment and  attic,  and  consists  of  a  central  portion  flanked  by 
two  commodious  wings — one  for  the  boys,  and  the  other  for 
the  girls. 

The  building,  which  faces  the  north,  is  built  of  red  bi'ick, 
trimmed  with  gray  granite,  and  from  its  elevated  position 
commands  a  fine  \'iew  of  the  pretty  village  of  Malone  and  sur- 
rounding country. 

Interior. — In  the  basement  are  situated  the  pupils'  dining- 

*The  board  of  trustees,  through  their  president.  Hon.  J.  I  Gilbert,  re- 
ported to  the  legislature  of  1887-8  as  follows;  "In  devising  plans  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  building  for  the  use  of  the  Institution,  the  trustees 
felt  that  they  could  not  have  done  justice  to  themselves  nor  to  the  State, 
nor  to  the  pupils,  had  they  restricted  themselves  to  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriation made  by  the  legislature  at  its  last  session.  Accordingly,  plans 
economically  adjusted  to  the  wants  of  the  Institution  were  sent  to  Albany 
and  approved  by  the  Comptroller  and  the  8ui)erinteudeut  of  Public  In- 
struction. This,  of  necessity,  requires  a  considenible  amount  above  the 
appropriation  "  (f  40,000).  To  cover  that  deficiency  the  legislature  was 
asked  for  a  further  appropriation  of  $20,000.  The  Assembly  and  the 
Senate  consented,  but  the  Executive  applied  a  veto ;  thus  delaying  for  a 
year  the  good  work  so  well  commenced.  The  ne.xt  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture provided  the  funds  with  which  the  building  was  completed,  and  the 
object  which  had  been  so  fondly  hoped  for  was  attained. 
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Tnaltitt;  ^"^"^'  ^^*^---«'  ^-tories  and  c,o«e^ 

other.     The  central  part  contaL     H  '^^'^-^-ooms  in  the 

the  reception-room,  Llet  rooT  r  ^"P«"»t««^^ent's  office, 
-om,  while  in  the  'seltd  To^^  Te7oZ'^  '''''''  '^"^"^' 
rooms,  the  chapel,  hospitals  witl, T  lu  "*'  "*^''^  ''^a^^' 

the  private  rooms  of  the  office  s  ""T^T  '^"'^^^^^'  --<i 
spective  bath-rooms.  ^"'^  teachers,  and  their  re- 

The  third  floor  is  divided   infr.  /i        -x     • 
and  the  attic  is  used  pHncipalWo,    r^^""''  '''''  *^«  P^P^^^' 

rangements  in  ever~fl In  T'^"'  '^^^  *^^  ^-^^^^T  ar- 
with  hygienic  re/IUfaTri*^  establishment!  These, 
-ine  the  health  Lnda.^^  A  t^  StTt^  ^^"^^"-^-^eter! 
essential  position,  the  power  o7  f  h  i'''''  "^^  ''^^''^  ^^^ir 

perior  location  of  our  bu7d^^  '  t^-mfluence;  and  the  su- 
the  Salmon  river  skirtir  itltl^^^f  ?'"  "  P^"*«^^  ^^'^ 
invigorating,  health-g;"^;'  eg^^^^^^  'of  th  ^^. '^^"^  ^^^^^^  ^^« 
tributes  to  perfect  thfir  exceUete  ^^^^^acks,  con- 

The  great  confidence  renosed  in  .,a  u 
to  our  care  their  afflicted  ridren'ne     '  """"''  "'"  ^"*^"«<^ 
and  requires  in  turn  most  caret^i  T''^-'^  T  ^^^P^^^^^bility, 

safe-keeping.  Satisfactoril^  fmee  tlT"  IZ  ''^''  ^'^^^^'^^ 
as  physical  cai-e  is  concerned  th  f  !  ^"'*  ^'^^^'  ««  ^ar 
the  sustenance  of  measu  estl^ch  1''"'""  ^^  ^"^  *- 

being  of  the  body.     F.^r   he       f        ".""'''  *"  ^'^^  ^^^»- 
«ingle  death  has  occun^w  thin  trT'  '"*  *'^*  ""*  ^ 
since  its  organization  4   be  Veted        '^ ''' '"^*'*""«^ 
which,  subject  to  Providential  r       t^""  "^'''  ^^  the  care 
salubrious  dimate,  is  bestow  d  T"''^'  "^  '^"^^'^^  ^^  '^ 
be  a  phenomenal  .tatemt^;:tr L^irf  f^    ''  ^^^'"^  *° 
188  were  below  twelve  years  of  Tie  t      ,      '^'^^''°'  "^  ^^«°^ 
a  period  equal  to  one  LT  slTy'r  tS  Tlf  ^^^  '"^ 
^;^  a....  ..a  almost  an  entire  Lenn::::;^::^^^ 

The  abundant   suunlv  nf  ih^  , 
grandest  featu-.s  of    L  !  *^"  P"^""^'   ^^'"^er  is  one  of  the 
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are  so  famous,  and  couveuieiices  for  its  distribution  on  every 
floor  of  the  edifice  can  be  found. 

The  precautionary  measures  against  fire,  and  the  means  of 
escape  in  cases  of  emergency,  are  of  the  best.  Upon  each 
hinding  and  at  various  other  points  are  placed  powerful  hy- 
drants, with  a  full  complement  of  hose  attached,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  fii'e-escajje  from  each  dormitory  perfects  egress  should 
exit  by  the  four  stairways  leading  to  the  ground  floor  be  cut 
off. 

Industrial  Building. — As  a  result  of  an  appropriation  of 
j^7,000  made  by  the  legislature  of  1890-91  the  beautiful  struc- 
ture used  for  industrial  purposes  was  erected,  thut  satisfying  a 
long-felt  want.  The  building  is  two  stories  high,  built  of  wood, 
and,  like  the  main  school  building,  is  lighted  by  electricity,  the 
various  rooms  being  heated  by  a  large  furnace  situated  in  the 
cellar.  On  one  side  of  the  round  floor  is  the  printing  office. 
Opposite  the  printing  office  is  the  room  for  cabinet-making  and 
carpentering.  A  wide  stairway  leads  to  tLe  second  floor, 
upon  which  is  the  shoemaking  shop  on  one  side,  and  the 
tailoring  and  dressmaking  rooms  on  the  other.  The  attic 
makes  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  sleeping  apartment  for  the 
large  boys. 

Laundry. — In  the  rear,  but  detached  from  the  main  struc- 
ture, is  the  laundry,  two  stories  in  height,  with  attic  and  a 
large  vegetable  cellar.  Supplied  with  modern  imi)rovemeuts, 
the  first  floor  is  set  apart  for  generp,!  laundry  purposes.  The 
second  floor  is  divided  into  sleeping  rooms  for  the  servants 
employed  in  the  Institution,  while  the  attic  is  used  for  drying 
and  airing  linen. 

Farm. — Most  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  Institution  is  un- 
der cultivation,  and  serves  the  double  purpose  of  supplying 
vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  Institution  and  affording  a  first- 
class  agricultural  training  for  those  boys  who  desire  knowledge 
in  this  industrial  branch. 

Grounds. — Mr.  G.  B.  Croft',  architect  and  landscape  artist, 
of  New  York,  in  an  article,  says  : 

Among  the  several  important  improvements  now  in  a  state  of  develop- 
ment in  Malone,  the  work  in  progress  iit  the  Deaf-Mute  Institute  is  a 
verj'  noticeable  and  attractive  feature.  The  industrial  school  building. 
now  well  under  way,  will  be  a  handsome  addition  to  the  Institution,  being 
a  structure  of  fine  proportiors  and  tasteful  in  design,  but  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  place  will  be  tli"  beautiful  landscape  work  of  the  broad  lawn 
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K    «Bnice    road    pass  hi"    arom.,1    *i  "^ '^"'' apex,  with  n 

feet  wide,  of  hard  rolled  graveT  'itl  u^'""^'"     '^''«  ^"Iks  are  threJ 

-th  central  field,  of  harc^  o ts "  '  ^b:r  '?''  '"'^  ''''  ^^^^  "«  wt  n' 

;:r  ^  — e  fiowerii  st^T  r  i^f  ^^rrv"  "^^^^- 

*^    ""P»'  sections  of  the 
^iie  ornamental  water-work  of  fJ.«  *       .  • 
a"d  diversified  mist  jet  wUh  «  centr  it"''," ,  "'"  "^^'^^  «f  «  composite 
prismatic  pyramid  25  feet  in  dial7«        .^'^  '''^'^^'  ^'^^  ^'^^le  formC  ! 
v-ee  to  its  Charming  surrol"  din'r  ooll  A'  'T  ""''''  ^'^^^  ^^^ 
the  grand  central  attraction  of  the  design  '  T^  '^'^^'^P'--'  «"^  forming 
of  mfinite  amusement  to  the  silent  Httlt:«       T  '""'^«  ^''"  '^e  «  source 
and  to  visitors  in  general  in  the  r«  ^1^,7^°  P^P^e  the  Institution 

Along  the  margin  of  the  drives  are  t^^  "''^  *'^''  '">'-^tery. 

l^e  butt,  at  a  distance  of  50   eet  ^ 'l        . '''  '''"P"'^  *^^'°-^  ^'-^  i"ehes  at 
^e  planted  a  wilderness  of  ni L Lllan  '  "    "I  ""  "^^^^^"^  extrem"  ty "i" 
area  of  about  one  hundred  by  fou    huni '.  r^"  ''''''  -veringl 

--e  p^id  from  the  s^p.^T:;  ^  ^  ^ ^  «"  outside^ 

ius..ul:T:^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  -en  Classes,  ...  an 

an  "A"classand  a  "B    dais      Tl         '"'  *^"  ^'''''^^^  -a«t- 

Bo  that  personal  merit  can  be  reZX.T""'"'''''''' ^''''^''^^ 
fusion  and  diversion  of  minds  fZT  ,^  ^''^'^'otion.  Con- 
"^entof  the  rotary  class  systL?  i''  ^«"«^^  the  abolish 
under  its  appointe'd  teaeb^  The  1  •  "'  "'^!^  ^^^^^  ^'^"^^-^ 
tation,  whereby  life  and  varietv  ^l  T  *^*''^*^*^  ^^  ^'e"- 

opportunities  for  refreshment  of      •""J^'"'*^^  *"  "^^  -«^-^'  -"d 
CommenciniT  at  fiff.  ^'°'^  *''^  Presented. 

minute,,,  commencing  at  ele™      C  r'"™''^'™  <>'  «fteen 
day,  and  Tlmrsday  fvenin' s  fr^  "*''  ^""^''''^  ^^'^d^es- 

iiiirdifrade  -^   %  thor  - 


pupils  above  the 
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Language,  including  composition,  penmauHbip,  drawing,  and 
painting  in  oil,  political  and  physical  geography,  arithmetic, 
physiology,  American  history,  civil  government,  literature,  and 
natural  history  are  among  the  branches  now  taught. 

Supplementary  to  the  regular  course  are  exercises  in  articu- 
lation and  lip-reading. 

The  Institution  possesses  a  circulating  library  of  136  vol- 
umes ;  receives  64  papers  and  magazines,  including  five  dailies ; 
has  an  articulated  skeleton,  and  affords  a  cabinet  of  over  140 
mounted  natural-history  and  mineral  specimens. 

The  corps  of  teachers  include  four  males  and  three  females, 
of  whom  three  are  deaf,  the  remainder  being  in  possession  of 
all  their  faculties. 

Method. — Of  the  recognized  methods  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion that  known  as  the  combined  is  accepted  by  this  school ; 
not  because  we  find  therein  a  clear  definition  of  our  principles, 
but  because  of  its  composite  character  we  are  permitted  to 
bend  its  application  to  a  course  greatly  resembling  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  public-school  system.  Theoretically,  the  re- 
sults attained  through  the  combined  system  are  highly  com- 
mendable ;  practically,  the  diversity  of  manner  by  which  these 
results  are  achieved  render  classification  under  one  head  im- 
practicable. Unrestricted,  unguided  personal  inclination  under 
this  system  dictates  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  followed. 
Unlike  this,  our  scheme  of  education  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared and  its  general  outline  exactly  defined,  though  in  detail 
considerable  is  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher,  with  a  clear 
understanding  that  language  is  the  groundwork  of  our  whole 
system. 

Mind  is  developed  by  means  of  the  senses.  The  deaf  child, 
deprived  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  these,  and  denied  the 
use  of  an  essential  avenue  to  the  intellect,  possesses,  however, 
a  human  mind,  the  cultivation  of  which  requii'es  no  peculiar 
method.  In  most  cases,  what  is  good  for  the  hearing  child  is 
equally  good  for  the  deaf  cliild.  Psychological  truths  confirm 
this,  and  one  of  the  main  hopes  of  the  improvement  of 
deaf-mute  education  lies  in  the  acceptance  of  them. 

Children  of  five  yeai's  of  age  are  now  committed  to  our  care. 
The  vehicle  of  communication  which  they  make  use  of  consists 
of  a  limited  number  of  gestures,  possibly  a  hundred ;  but  does 
it  follow  that  the  number  of  concepts  are  restricted  to  a  like 
number?     Emphatically,  no;   if    true,  nothing  beyond  their 
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""barren ,  and,  bj,  dint  of  p,"f'„'°    "'"""  <>'  'orced  ,t„dy 
"onhng  parties  to  the  work     n  '  """  """«'  ■"  ""em  con 

»a-er  o,  teaching  is  nal^^^'  ^ZT'^'t  '"  ^"-^^  -<>  '"e 
■«  reqmred  to  make  lucid  expla'at,     ''°"'""''-    ^'«=''  '^^W 
«ee  and  know  the  use  of  wh^^lh!     "^  "''•  '"  '«'  'he  pupi' 
«"<'  large  date,  „re  en.pC"'^^^:"  "™S.  ""■"»'»•  P^'" 
tto  pup.K  and  a  free  natural  ranT      •'  ""'  '^^"'^  "'  ""d  by 
whenever  noticeable,  the  st^ne™  "l"  "'"'"'"'''^'  '""o™?^ 
With  u,,  g.<,„j  I^roT""""  '"  "'o  "h™-room 

and  limitations  such  as  coC  fo''-     °''>""'  <"  'J'  sort"' 
■aaJ"  practical  u«e  of  so  th!.t  \  ?^"''  '""^^''  *«ction    are' 
ttenaselves.     m  shorCwe'^llhatTa  7^  "''""'"•  '»*  ' 
«vely  pass  through  the  distinct  st^       *"  F"^^  'hall  succes- 

""7  -  ^iven  in  Tate's  Philt  ,1  rF.^^  T "^  ""'""^  ^ 
I  perceive  a  thing.  ^        J^-'tlucation  : 

I  have  a  conception  „fH  thing 
I  understand  a  thing.  ^' 

I  can  prove  a  thing. 

Discipliue  goes  hand  in  hand  wifi.  •     . 
a  i;elegated  instrument  of  severitT      ^^^*'-"«"°°'  l>ut  the  rod 
behaved  pupils,     j,       /*  ^f^^^^'/^  Productive  of  unruly  ill 

and  kindness  wins  obeSee     ^^ --*-tion  over  act^ 
Stame  and  chastisement  can  be  f  T''.    ''^''''  '^'^  ««"^PeI 
-ot  by  hardening  processes      The^      ^^^^^^^^le  ^y  teach ing, 

-wguideusinthe^nforcemenfofdisTr'^  principles  thft' 
Sensible  that  absnlnf^  ^-  discipline. 

«»  a  -''■oirrade.ttts  'rnrr  ""'^^  ^''-  '-"^'  - 
equaUy  as  hazardous,  we  have  end     ''°'"  '""  °'  «»  "^''-'aist 
progressive  attitude  concert  orT™' '"  ""^""»'°  «  "ulv 
"al^  of  its  usefulness  as  anluT^;?-     ^^  '"™g''i^e  the 
™ke  use  of  it.     I  reiterate  that    "°„      •  T  '^'"'■°.  "n<i  we 
all  pupils  who  make  satisfactl",?" '""""''»'  '°  »"'e  to 
'■or.  of  thirty  minutes  each  ir„tfoIr    '""r'  ''""^  »'"ruc- 
»ome  instances  the  benefits  re!     ed  a       f'  "»-''"'*"S-    In 
ac'er,  but  to  the  mo  ■  -vit.  it  L  T        ,       °'  "  ^•"''autial  char 
■»«',  never  a.  the  .     j'se' '  »    *  "  ""!">■  a«  »-  "««omplLb 
"■oae  onl,  who  are  aCrdtthTrr  '""''*'^'''  »^  ^ 
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Industrial  Department. — In  contradiction  to  Kant's  decla- 
ration that  all  men  are  by  nature  lazy,  I  aHsert  that  nature  is 
opposed  to  idleness ;  for  in  the  growth  of  the  child  physical 
activity  is  apparent,  and  its  abatement  does  not  occur  when 
proper  training  is  applied.  There  is  an  inherent  inclination 
toward  which  the  mind  intuitively  leans.  Encouragement 
stimulates  its  growth,  and  natural  aptitude  coupled  with  nat- 
ural ingenuity,  which  accompanies  desire,  completes  the  mas- 
tery of  the  special  line  of  work  toward  which  the  early  bent 

was  inclined. 

This  Institution  has  facilities  for  manual  instruction,  and  in 
some  instances,  where  abilities  point  in  special  directions,  pro- 
visions are  made  for  their  guida'nce. 

From  the  establishment  of  this  school  to  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1888  our  boys  were  without  regular  employment  out 
of  school  hours.  At  this  time  some  of  the  larger  boys  f.sked 
for  a  shoemaker's  bench,  thus  evincing  a  desire  for  wo'  k,  the 
inauguration  of  which  had  been  previously  recommended. 
Their  request  was  granted,  and  this  meagre  beginning  formed 
the  nucleus  around  which  our  present  department  has  grown. 
In  the  fall  of  1888  two  instructors  were  employed,  and  for 
three  years  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  dressmaking  were  the 
only  branches  taught.  Augmented  in  1893  by  the  conveniences 
of  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  by  the  addition  of 
a  printing  office,  the  plant  of  which  cost  $1,856.68,  this  portion 
of  our  school  now  gives  instruction  to  thirty-seven  pupils: 
dressmakers,  18 ;  printers,  10  ;  whoemakers,  5 ;  tailors,  4. 

Nearly  all  the  clothing  and  the  shoes  which  are  worn  by  the 
pupils  are  manufactured  in  our  shops.  The  printers  publish 
a  weekly  paper,  the  Deaf-Mutes  Advocate,  the  first  issue  of 
which  appeared  January  5,  1893. 

Domestic  Department. — Considering  the  present  condition 
of  woman  as  compared  with  her  prospects  years  ago,  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  this  is  woman's  century.  She  has  by 
a  steady  onward  progression  elevated  herself  to  a  position  of 
possibilities.  She  is  more  capable,  and  the  fact  is  being  recog- 
nized. Her  qualifications,  the  result  of  higher  education,  pre- 
pare her  for  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness ;  but  now,  as  in  the 
past,  most  women  are,  at  some  time  in  life,  called  upon  to  pre- 
side over  the  home,  and  a  careful  investigation  will  establish 
the  conviction  that  domestic  instruction  has  not  been  neglected 
by  American  mothers. 


ne  mraer,,  Jf„  y^^  ,„,,.^,^^._^^ 
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Fredeeick  Santinaw, 
Alphonho  Johnson, 
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pectation  is  reasonable,  ludolllt^      ""'"  ^'^•■«-     The  ex- 
vemence   of   the   Instiiution     h   "  ^ei  T"' "' '"  *'^  ^•°"- 
organized,  and  is  HUHtai„edu„2Ahe7T'   was  re^^uUrly 
The  Adxrondaok  LrrKR^Rv  As  ociAr       't""  "^  ""^  "matron 
«o«ety,  to  include  the  pupL    "7    '"!"' ^'"'"^^--This 
New  York  Institution  f<n  Deaf  Mnf '"""*'"  "'  *^«  Northern 
3.  1888,  and  holds  weelcl,^:JM^"^  ''''  ""''-'^-^  ^^^ruary 
■Its  purposes  are  for  the  n„lf,-     i" 

"PP"rtu„itie»  fa.  ,,eb„te  uprHettfr',"™'  """■'  "■'"»"-» 

•         V-^'.  and  Acthn,  President. 

Secretary, 
'i'reuaurer. 

Committee  on  DehatP^  r.^^  ,  *"  *^' 
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'  Alfred  Santo  wr 
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^-  S.  Parmelee. 
'J'reasurer, 
Hon.  D.  W.  Lawrence. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Cantwell  ^<^*m.ry,  1893. 
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Second  (Uaaa. —  Tenn  hJxjyireH  Fehniary,  1H04. 

Hon.  D.  W.  Lawken(!e,  Hon.  W.  C.  Htevens, 

Hon.  J.  P.  Badoek,  Rev.  Thoh.  Gallaudkt,  D.  D., 

M.  Q.  MAonrKK. 

Third  Claaa. —  Tertn  tJxpirea  February,  1H5)5. 

Hon.  John  I.  Gilbekt,  Hon.  H.  A.  Tayi.ok, 

Hon.  Floyd  J.  Hadlky.  Calvin  Skinnh  ,  M.  D., 

M.  H.  Parmelee. 


Eduoationai,  Dehahtment. 

Superintendent,      •  -      Henry  C.  Rider. 

ProfesHors  and  Teachers. 

Edward  C.  Rideb,*  George  L.  Reynolds, 

Alphonho  Johnson,  Mvh.  Ella  G.  Rider, 

Harlky  W.  NiTTTiNo,  Claua  E.  Parker, 

Mattie  p.  Hahwood.* 


DoMEHTIC 

Superintendent, 
Attending  I'hysician, 
Supervisor  of  Hoys, 
Furnace  Keeper, 
Night  Watchman, 
Matron,        .         .         .         . 
Supervisor  of  Girls, 
Visitors^  Attendant,     - 
Seioiny  Matron, 
Seamstress, 
Janitor,  .        .         - 


Department. 

Henry  C.  Rider. 

Calvin  Skinner,  M.  D. 

Edward  C.  Rider. 

Madore  Jallivette. 

-     John  J.  Timerman. 

Mrs.  HtLEN  A.  Rider. 

RiTiE  E.  Smith. 

-    Ritie  E.  Smith. 

Cora  fl.  Whittllton. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  L.  Bracy. 

Thomas  Bracy. 


Department  of  TECHNiyuKs. 
Instructors. 
Charles  F.  Papendick,      -         -        -        - 
Mrs.  Jenney  Kenney,  -        .        -        . 

Charles  L.  Lashbrook,     -        -        -        - 

♦  Teachera  of  urticulatiou. 


Shoeniaking. 

Tailoring. 

-    Printing. 
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THE  FLORIDA  BLIND  AND  DEAF-MUTE  INSTITUTE. 

The  early  hist.n-y  of  this  Hchool,  liko  that  of  mont  iuHtitu- 
tiouH  of  the  kind  throuKhout  the  country,  in  ,.h)Hely  identified 
with  the  labovH  of  a  deaf  man,  in  this  instance  those  of  Mr. 
T.  H.  Coleman,  at  present  a  teacher  in  the  South  Carolina 
Institution.  In  the  Amencan  Anuala  of  the  Dmf,  vol.  xxviii, 
p.  142,  under  the  head  of  "Institution  Items,"  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Propoml  Tmtitutionin  FMda.  Mr.  T.  H.  Oolomftn.  a  graduHte  of 
the  South  Cin.linu  Institution  .m.l  of  the  National  OolleKe,  ai.l^d  by 
other  gentlemen,  is  endeavorinK  to  interest  the  legislature  of  Florida  in 
the  establishment  ..f  an  institution  for  the  deaf.  Florida  is  the  only 
State  of  the  Union  that  has  hitherto  nia.le  no  provision  for  the  education 
of  its  deaf  children.  According  to  the  last  census  there  are  11!)  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  Htate,  of  whom  78  are  under  the  age  of  25.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  approves  the  enterprise  in  his  annual  message,  and  advises 
that  a  portion  of  the  common  school  fund  be  set  ai)art,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  this  worthy  object. 

This  was  in  1883,  at  the  time  when  Hon.  W.  D.  Bloxham 
was  Governor  of  the  State.  Governor  Bloxham's  interest  in 
the  proposed  school  did  not  end  with  his  term  of  office ;  he 
has  ever  since  manifested  the  warmest  feeling  for  the  piosperity 
of  the  Institute.  Mr.  E.  K.  Foster,  who  was  at  that  time 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  also  makes  favorable 
mention  of  the  proposed  Institute,  but  his  misapprehension 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  work  is  shown  in  this  extract  from 
his  report : 

Some  institution  should  be  started  in  which  they  [the  deaf  children] 
can  be  taught  the  mute  language. 

At  my  request  Mr.  Coleman  has  furnished  mo  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement  with  reference  to  his  work  in  this  field : 

As  to  my  connection  with  the  founding,  it  dates  from  the  spring  of 
1883,  when,  in  looking  around  for  a  field  of  usefulness.  Florida  seemed 
one  of  the  most  inviting.  This  was  prior  to  my  graduation  from  the 
College  at  Washington.  With  a  view  of  cultivating  the  field,  a  corres- 
pondence was  opened  with  His  Excellency  Governor  W.  D.  Blo.xham. 
He  was  favorable  to  the  project  from  the  outset.  The  correspondence 
was  kept  up  until  I  finished  my  course  at  college  in  the  following  June, 
during  my  stay  at  home  iu  the  summer,  and  also  in  the  fall  and  winter 
while  I  was  at  Mandarin,  Fla.,  whither  I  had  gone  in  order  to  be  better 
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loeat^d  to  carry  on  the  work.  Through  the  kindness  and  influence  of 
Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  the  census  statistics  were  procured  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Governor  and  the  legislature  ;  likewise  all  other  available  facts 
bearing  on  the  subject  that  could  be  had.  The  Governor  recommended 
the  matter  favorably  to  the  legislature  at  the  session  of  1882-3,  ai  '.  that 
body  granted  an  appropriation  to  build  and  equip  the  school.  T)  ring 
the  session  a  limited  correspondence  was  carried  on  between  a  few  of  the 
most  interested  members  and  myself.  After  the  appropriation  was  se- 
cured, proposals  were  invited  for  the  site,  and  that  of  St.  Augustine  was 
selected.  The  buildings  were  in  course  of  erection  during  1884,  and  were 
ready  for  opening  early  in  1885.  When  the  time  to  organize  came,  I  de- 
clined to  be  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  head  of  the  school— my  health 
then  being  bad — but  desired  the  position  of  chief  teacher,  to  which  I 
was  elected.  Mr.  C.  H.  Hill,  now  at  the  head  of  the  West  Virginia 
School,  was  chosen  principal,  and  Mrs.  M.  D.  Taylor,  of  St.  Augustine, 
matron.  For  some  reason  Mr.  Hill  did  not  take  charge,  and  Mr.  Park 
Terrell  was  then  appointed.  The  school  was  opened  in  the  early  part  of 
February,  1885.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  buildings  a  few  weeks  before 
Mr.  Terrell  camo,  and  no  pupils  arrived  until,  I  believe,  about  the  middle 
of  May. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Insiruction  A.  J.  Eussell,  who 
came  into  office  in  1883,  makes  this  reference  in  his  report  for 
that  year: 

I  found  upon  the  record  that  my  predecessor  had  advertised  for  pro- 
posals for  the  location  of  the  Institute,  and  that  the  best  offer  had  been 
made  by  the  city  of  St.  Augustine,  consisting  of  live*  acres  of  land 
immediately  adjoining  the  uoj-theru  limits  of  the  city  and  delightfully 
situated,  and  one  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  This  offer  was  accepted  by 
the  board  of  managers  in  consultation  with  the  Governor,  and  deeds  of 
the  land  were  made  to  the  State  in  the  name  of  the  board  and  their  suc- 
cessors, and  live  hundred  dollars  of  the  money  paid  into  the  treasury ; 
plans  were  made  consisting  of  a  group  of  buildings  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  both  races,  separately,  both  as  to  living  and  study.  Advertise- 
ments were  made  for  proposals  for  erecting  them,  and  that  of  Wm.  A. 
McDuff  being  the  lowest,  amounting  to  !|r2,74!),  the  contract  was 
awarded  him.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  report  their  completion  in  a  sub- 
stantial and  satisfactory  manner.  With  a  view  io  a  proper  organization, 
the  board  have  elected  Professor  C.  H.  Hill,  of  the  Deaf-Mute  Institute 
of  Maryland,  as  principal,  in  consultation  with  whom  the  corps  of  officers 
and  instructors,  etc.,  will  be  completed  and  the  Institution  made  ready 
for  the  reception  and  instruction  of  these  unfortunate  children. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report  the  universal  approval  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  State  everywhere  of  the  act  providing  for  the 
education  of  these  unfortunates. 

Of  course  it  is  to  be  sustained  and  operated  by  annual  appropriations 
made  by  the  legislature,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  a  suitable  appropri- 
ation us  necessary  for  the  equipment  and  sujjport  of  the  Institute. 


♦  This  is  an  error:  there  are  only  three  acres  of  the  land. 
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It  may  be  well,  in  this  conuection,  to  state  that  Major  Eus- 
sell  retained  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
until  1893,  and  during  this  period  he  has  been  the  steadfast 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  Institute.  His  annual  reports 
have  invariably  contained  commendatory  and  encouraging 
words,  and  he  has  been  an  efficient  aid  in  presenting  the  needs 
of  the  school  to  the  legislature. 

The  legislative  act  providing  for  the  founding  and  support 
of  this  Institute  is  worthy  of  insertion  here,  since  its  provisions 
are  in  some  respects  entirely  unhke  those  of  any  other  similar 
school.  This  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1883.  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertiiin  who  intro- 
duced the  bill  and  who  were  its  most  active  supporters. 

CHAPTER   3450— (No.   38.) 
An  Act  to  provide  an  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 

this  State. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Florida,  represented  in  Senate  and  AsHevibly, 
do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  That  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  namely, 
the  Superintendent  of  I'ublic  Instruction,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Attorney-General,  'ogether  with  the  Governor,  are  hereby  consti- 
tuted  the  trustees  of  an  institute,  hereinafter  provided  for,  under  the 
name  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Florida  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Sec.  2.  Tiiat  said  board  of  managers  are  hereby  empowered  and 
directed  to  secure  by  donation,  purchase,  or  otherwise,  suitable  grounds 
and  buildint^s  for  tl-j  purpose  of  providing  an  asylum  for  the  indigent 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  St«te,  said  grounds  and  building  to  be 
located  at  some  healthy,  convenient,  and  accessible  point  in  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  .he  duty  of  said  board  of  managers  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  education,  maintenance,  and  care  of  all  persons  residing 
in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  six  und  twenty-one  years,  who  may  be 
blind  or  deaf  and  dumb,  and  who  are  not  able  to  educate  and  maintain 
themselves:  Provided,  however,  That  any  pers.  u  who  may  be  blind  or 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  who  maybe  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  educate 
himself,  shall  be  received  and  cared  for  m  said  institution,  and  enjoy  the 
advantages  thereof,  by  paying  such  an  amount  per  annum  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  his  education  and  support. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  desiring  admission  into  said  institute  shall  applj 
to  the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  he  or  she  may  reside, 
and  it  shall  be  ihe  duty  of  said  county  commissioners  to  examine  into 
the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  person  making  application,  and  upon 
satisfactory  evidence  that  said  applicant  \i.  unable  10  educate  and  support 
himself,  they,  the  said  county  commissioners,  shall  issue  a  certiticate  to 
the  applicant  to  that  effect,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  said  certificate  such 
applicant  shall  be  received  into  the  asylum. 
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Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  county  commissioners  to  wupply 
said  applicant  with  means  of  transportation  to  said  institute. 

Skc.  (\  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  managers  to  provide  for 
the  inmates  of  said  institute  necessary  bedding,  clothing,  food,  and 
medical  attendance,  and  such  other  conveniences  as  may  be  essential  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  said  inmates. 

Hec.  7.  Said  board  of  managers  shall  also  provide  for  the  educntion  of 
the  inmates  o{  said  Institute  by  employing  such  teachers  as  may  be  com- 
petent to  instruct  both  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  and  fit  them  for 
aiding  in  earning  a  support,  and  in  sharing  the  enjoyments  of  life. 

Sec.  8.  Said  board  of  managers  shall  at  each  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  make  to  that  body  a  report  of  its  dealings  and  doings  with  a 
statement  of  their  expenditures  for  the  support  of  said  institute. 

Sec.  9.  That  for  tho  purpose  of  putting  in  operation  and  maintaining 
mid  institution  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  year  1883.  and  a 
like  amount  for  the  year  1884,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated, 
with  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  managers  to  expend  the  whole 
of  said  sum,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  in  the  proper 
inauguration  and  progress  of  the  work  of  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  institute. 

Approved.  March  h,  1883. 

It  will  be  noted  by  any  one  who  reads  this  statute  that  con- 
siderable discretion  is  allowed  the  board  of  managers.  This 
has  been  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  Institute,  as  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  are  quite  vague  and  others  have  been 
proved,  by  the  experience  of  similar  institutions  in  other  States, 
to  be  impracticable.  This  law  has  since  been  revised,  but  the 
changes  have  been  merely  verbal,  without  materially  affecting 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  as  given  above. 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  school  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extracts  of  letters  from  the  principal  which 
appeared  in  the  biennial  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  this  being  the  only  report  issued  of  the 
Institute : 

On  our  records  are  the  names  of  fifteen  pupils— twelve  deaf  and  three 
blind.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  two  years  has  been  ten.— 
Janiiary  1,  1887. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
report  was  twenty-five— thirteen  white  and  twelve  colored.  Fifteen  were 
boys  and  ten  were  girls.  Of  the  blind  there  were  six,  and  of  the  deaf 
nineteen,  making  a  total  increase  of  ten  over  the  previous  two  years  - 
December  31,  1888. 

The  opening  of  the  school  last  term  was  much  delayed  on  account  of 
tho  epidemic  at  Jacksonville,  and  but  few  pupils  arrived  before  January 
1st  of  the  i)resent  year.     During  January  and  February  twenty-three 
pupils  were  enrolled  and  continued  to  the  end  of  th'!  yaar. —Deeemher  31 
1889. 
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Befex^nce  should  be  made  to  the  organization  of  the  Florida 
AHSocxation  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Education  of    he  Deaf 
and  the  Bhnd.    This  society  was  designed  especially  for  the  pur 
pose  of  brmging  in  those  children  whose  pLn.slere  unZ" 

fn   1  T  ^  ?u  ^^°^^"^^"t  gentlemen  of  means,  some  living 

uto  s  to  the  funds  of  the  organization  being  Dr.  A.  Graham 
Bell,   who  gave   |600.     This   association   wl   organtd    " 


WM.  A.  CALDWELL,  M.  A." 

March,  1880,  and  Mr.  Tenell  say,  in  hi,  annual  report  tor  that 
The  society  f,  ,,oi„g  g„„d  „„rk,  ,l,„„g|,  „,„„t  ,,i„j„„,, 

wo";  „r,'::c "' ""  ""■" "'"  ""■"'" ""-" ""  ""■■"  "-^"^  - 

In  the  .jummer  of  1890  Mr.  Te.-rell  re.,igned  the  prinoinal 
^h.p  of  the  I„,titute  to  engage  in  n>erealtile  purS  'jt 
the  system  of  .„„a-„ction  followed  during  the  period  of  Mr. 
Tenell  s  management  of  the  Hchool,  ,pe,.ial  prominence  was 
given  to  oral  work,  and  the  method  nsM  ..-  ..-,:•■.'■ 

•Frow  a  photograph  taken  by  a  pupil  of  the  achool. 
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any  othei  institution  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  The  ele- 
mentary sounds  were  taught  by  means  of  Prof.  A.  Melville 
Bell's  line-writing.  The  results  of  this  instruction,  in  some 
cases,  were  certainly  excellent.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  progress  was  due  quite  as  much  to  the  eflSciency 
of  the  instructors  as  to  the  excellence  of  'he  method.  In  Sep- 
tember of  1890  the  writer,  at  that  time  a  teacher  in  the 
Philadelphia  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  was  elected  to  take 
charge  of  this  Institute.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  oral 
work,  I  yet  felt  that  with  our  limited  appropriation  and  other 
restrictions  more  manual  instruction  should  be  given.  In  my 
letter  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  I  outlined 
my  policy  or  proposed  method  as  follows : 

The  system  of  instruction  that  has  been  followed  heretofore  will  be 
continued,  except  that  more  attention  will  be  given  to  written  language. 
Just  as  it  is  true  that  all  persons  cannot  become  expert  penmen,  so  is  it 
true  that  all  deiif  children  cannot  be  taught  to  speak.  In  those  cases 
where  the  mental  aevelopment  of  the  child  would  manifestly  be  retarded 
by  waiting  for  him  to  attain  even  an  imperfect  and  uncertaiu  mastery  of 
the  vocal  chords,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  substitute  writing  for  speech 
and  to  train  him  to  use  the  pen  or  pencil  to  express  his  thoughts. 

An  increase  in  our  appropriation  made  it  possible  to  extend 
the  work  in  the  school-room  somowhat,  and  since  that  time  our 
plan  has  been  to  have  the  new  pupils  placed  in  charge  of  an 
articulation  teacher  until  a  fail'  idea  coald  be  acquired  of  their 
ability  to  improve  under  that  method.  If  deemed  best,  a 
transfer  is  then  made  to  another  class  where  they  are  taught 
half  the  time  by  the  oral  method  and  the  rest  of  the  session 
by  the  manual  method. 

The  increased  appropriation  made  it  possible  also  for  us  to 
make  a  start  in  the  industrial  department,  the  building  for 
this  purpose  having  been  already  put  up.  A  printing-jiress 
and  type  were  purchased  and  the  2>ublication  of  a  bi-weekly 
paf3r,  2'he  Institute  Herald,  w&H  begun  December  15,  1891. 
A  little  photograph  gallery  was  fitted  up  in  t)Re  corner  of  the 
printing-office  and  two  of  the  boys  were  inducted  into  the 
mystei'ies  of  the  dark  room.  The  cuts  accompanying  this 
sketch  are  from  photographs  taken  by  one  of  these  pupils,  a 
boy  aV)out  fourteen  years  of  age.  Carpenter's  tools  were  also 
purchased  and  some  of  the  boys  were  given  instructions  in 
handling  them. 

The  school  has  continued  to  increase  in  attendance.  On  the 
31st  of  December,  1890,  there  were  twenty-eight  pupils  pres- 
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ent;  at  the  same  date  one  year  later  there  were  forty-two- 
dunng  the  present  term  there  have  been  fifty-seven  enrolled 

(sixty-two)  eleven  are  blind.     Twenty-eight  of  the  deaf  pupils 

are  boys  and  twenty-three   are  girls,  thirty-four  white  TI 

seventeen  black.     The  tables  given  below  re'fer,  of  courl   to 

the  pupUs  of  the  deaf  department  alone. 

Age  at  which  deafness  occurred : 

Congenital, 

One  year  or  less,         ...  « 

Two  to  ten  years,   .         , ^f 

Unknown,  .         .         .         .     ' ^^ 

Not  reported,  * 

^  ' 2 


_,  51 

The  causes  of  deafness  assigned  by  parents  are  in  many 
cases  so  vague  as  to  be  unreliable.  Most  answer  the  quest'n 
as  to  cause  by  simply  the  one  word  "sickness."  It  is  worth 
notxng,  however,  that  compared  with  similar  schools  elsewhere 
the  proportion  of  congenital  deafness  is  great,  or,  speaking 
more  accui-ately  the  percentage  of  advenfitiou's  delet"! 
quite  small     This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  mildness  of  the  cli 

cHld\ldthV"^^  ™^"y«f  "^«  -^I'-'^^tB  of 

childhood  that  prevail  in  sections  further  north 

Seven  families  represented  in  the  school  report  consanguinity 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  grandparent!.      ElevenTthe 
pupils  in  attendance  come  from  these  families.     In  one  in- 
stance there  are  four  congenital  mutes  in  the  family  (three 
are  in  the  Institute)  alternate  offspring  not  being  deaf     thus 
here  is  a  hearing  ch:ld  and  then  a  deaf  child,  and  so  on  there 
being  nine  in  all.      In  another   case  there  are  four  deLf  off! 
spring  (two  in  the  Institute)  and  other  children  who  can  heai- 
CouHanguinity  on  part  of  parents  or  grandparents  : 
1  wo  families  report  4  deaf,  5  hearing. 
One  family  reports  2  deaf,  3  hearing. 
One  famUy  reports  2  deaf,  no  others 

lliree  families  report  1  deaf,  hearing  brothers  and  sisters. 
Ut  three  lamilies,  parents  not  related- 
Two  report  3  deaf,  hearing  brothers  and  sisters. 
One  reports  2  deaf,  hearing  brothers  and  sisters. 
Two  brothers,  cok^      tal  mutes,  are  the  children  of   deaf- 
mute  parents,  the  only  mstamte  reported  of  deaf  parent 
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The  buildings  of  the  Florida  Institute,  while  admirable  in 
some  respects,  are  poorly  adapted  to  the  purpose  fox'  which 
they  were  designed,  especially  in  view  of  the  present  and 
prospective  attendance.  An  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  legis- 
lature about  to  convene  for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide additional  grounds  and  buildings.  There  have  not  been 
wjinting  friends  of  the  school  in  the  past,  and  so  far  as  the 
financial  condition  of  the  State  permitted  there  has  been  lib- 
eral support.  It  is  hoped  that  the  urgent  need  of  increased 
accommodations  will  be  recognized,  and  that  another  year  will 
find  the  school  larger  and  more  prosperous  than  ever  before. 


Board  of  Managers. 
Ex-Officio. 
Governor  H.  L.  Mitchell,         .... 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction  W.  N.  Sheats, 
Secretary  of  State  J.  L.  Crawford. 
Treasurer  of  State  C.  B.  Collins. 
Attorney-General  W.  B.  Lamar. 

Educational  Department. 
Wm.  a.  Caldwell,         ...... 

Teachers  of  the  Deaf. 
Miss  Katharine  Partridge, 
Miss  Anna  B.  Steelman, 
Miss  Oakley  Bockee, 
Miss  Magoie  a.  Brooks, 


President. 
Secretary. 


Principal. 


Teacher  of  Articulation. 

Teacher  of  Articulation. 

Manual  Teacher. 

Manual  Teacher  (col'd  dept.) 

Domestic  Department. 


Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Caldwell, 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Thurston, 

O.  J.  Whildin, 

Wm.  Trapp, 

Miss  Elmira  Holi,yman, 


Matron. 

.     Assistant  Matron. 

Supervisor  of  boys. 

Supervisor  of  boys  (col'd  dept). 

Assistant  Matron  (cold  dept). 

Industrial  Departm,ent. 
Wm.  a.  Caldwell,         .         .         .      Teacher  of  Photography. 
O.  J.  Whildin,  ....         Teacher  of  Printing. 

Andrew  Thompson,        .         .        .  Teacher  of  Carpentry. 
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FOB    THE  DEAF 


In  November,  1885,  the  firHt  movement  was  made  toward  the 
entabhshment  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  Santa  Fe,  ^oTuZ 

c"tth:T  "l^r '"^-  ^'^^  P-po«efr;mcha^itabe 
citizens  m  the  city,  and  the  School  was  opened  by  Lars  M 

Lai.on  on  the  10th  of   the   month    with  five  scholars  n  ft 

tendance-three  girls  and  two  boys,  to  teach  the  latter  ofThot 


LARS  M.  LAUSON,  B.  A. 

l.rr  to,y       It  eontmu..d  a,  a  private  Sd.ool  until  the  Tem- 

allow  the  Sohool   annual  appropriations   to   >:,pport  it  as  a 
board,„g  school,  but  voted  to  grant  it  «100  a  Tnth  to  keep 

d«if  .yf  fl.n  T      -7 ^'i  '  "^"""^^^'^  "y  ^aw  a  school  for  the 

deaf  of  the  Terntory  February  24,  1887.      This  law  allowed 
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free  aid  to  indigent  pujiils  only,  and  a  comniittee  consisting 
the  attorney- geneiiil,  auditor,  and  treasurer  of  the  Territory 
was  appointed  to  nmnage  tlie  School.  This  action  was  taken 
only  after  a  long  and  stormy  struggle  in  the  honorabh  )ody. 
The  committee  ajipointed  Mr.  Larson  superintendent  and  Mrs. 
B.  E.  Larson  matron. 

For  the  next  four  rnontlis  the  School  was  kept  going  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Territory.  Then  the  com- 
mittee declared  that  the  Territorial  treasury  was  empty,  and  in 
consequence  the  number  of  scholars  could  not  be  increased. 
The  School  opened  its  second  term  with  the  same  number  of 
pupils  as  the  first.  The  (tommittee  couhl  not  aid  it  and  thought 
of  closing  it.  But  Mr.  Larson  ventured  lo  keep  it  going  as 
heretofore  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  by  warrants  against  the 
Territory,  which  could  be  paid  whenever  the  money  came  into 
the  treasury.  In  1889  the  legislature  had  a  long  and  bitter 
political  contest,  and  adjourned  sine  die  without  having  come 
to  any  agreement  as  to  certain  laws  and  appropriations.  The 
School  went  on  with  its  work  under  the  same  law  as  it  did  be- 
fore. It  met  with  many  difficulties  financially,  but  it  was 
finally  established  on  a  permanent  workJTig  basis,  with  annual 
appropriations  granted  to  it  by  the  assembly.  Owing  to  limited 
accommodations  only  few  pupils  have  been  added  during  the 
past  two  years. 

The  bitter  political  strifes  and  the  indifference  of  the  legisla- 
ture long  prevented  the  provision  of  cdbtemplated  buildings  for 
the  School.  There  was  an  attempt  made  to  add  a  department 
to  provide  educational  advantages  for  t'le  blind  of  the  Territory 
to  the  School,  but  the  fact  that  only  very  few  of  the  blind 
earnestly  sought  school  privileges  lessened  the  need  of  such 
provision.  The  general  assembly  granted  some  slightly  in- 
creased aid  to  it.  Owing  to  lack  of  proper  accommodations 
for  the  School  the  admittance  of  more  deaf  pupils  was  still 
denied.  However,  the  School  went  on  with  better  success  and 
more  encouragement,  because  the  new  committee  was  a  better 
and  more  energetic  board,  and  took  more  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education. 

The  School  first  occupied  a  rented  adobe  house  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  and,  later,  moved  to  and  occupied  at  rental  a  larger 
building,  which  was  once  the  elegant  residence  of  an  Episcopal 
bishop.  It  remained  there  over  four  years  (until  October, 
1891),  when  it  moved  into  the  present  large  and  commodious 
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brick  huihling,  having  eighteen  g.,  I  ro,  ..  w,  ..losetH  aud 
two  cellarH,  erected  and  paid  for  out  .  Mr.  uarwon'M  pri- 
if>nnH.  It  is  amph^  for  present  neeil  and  well  arranged 
..u  tlj.  Hchool-work.  The  original  j  !an  of  tliis  building  was 
for  a  dwelling-houHe,  but,  later,  .t  wan  changed  in  some  parts 
for  more  advantages  to  Ihe  Hchool.  It  is  situated  on  a  ftve-acre 
tract,  in  a  tine  and  healthy  suburban  location,  near  the  city  of 
Santii  I'^e,  and  a  mile  and  a  (juarter  southwest  of  the  park 
known  as  the  I'laza,  in  the  centre  of  the  business  town.  It  is 
in  a  good  neighboiliood— the  New  Mexico  penitentiary  l)eing 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south,  the  United  States  Govern 
raent  Indian  Tudustnal  School,  styled  "The  Dawes  Institute," 
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one  mile  southwest,  the  Ramona  Indian  School  three  miles 
and  three  quarters  east,  the  Saint  Catherine  Indian  School  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  north,  and  the  Territorial  capitol  building 
and  several  educational  institutions  one  mile  northeast.  The 
present  legislature  has  voted  to  purchase  this  building  from 
Mr.  Larson  for  the  use  of  the  School. 

Gov.  L.  B.  Prince  and  Mr.  A.  Chaves,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  have  acknowledged  the  School  as  one  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  Territory. 

There  has  been  only  one  superintendent  of  the  School  since 
its  establishment.  Mrs.  B.  E.  Larson,  the  earnest,  faithful, 
thoughtful,  and  efficient  matron,  entered  the  heavenly  life  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1892.     She  taught  the  class  in  drawing, 
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instructed  the  girls  in  sewing,  and  also  attended  to  her  duties 
as  the  first  matron  of  the  Schoo^  for  over  six  years.  Miss  O- 
Walsh  was  appointed  to  fill  Mrs.  Larson's  place  thus  made 
vacant,  but  afterwards  retired.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Stout  was  then  in- 
stalled as  matron  and  has  since  continued  in  the  position. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  various  times 
is  thirteen,  and  one  of  them,  who  graduated  after  completing 
the  whole  course  of  study,  is  now  attending  the  National  Col 
lege  for  the  Deaf.  His  essay  on  "  The  Patriotic  Influence  of 
the  American  Flag  when  Baised  over  the  Public  Schools  "  ob- 
tained for  the  School  a  handsome  flag  offered  as  a  prize  by  the 
Youth's  Companion  in  1890. 

The  method  of  instruction  followed  is  what  is  known  as  the 
manual  method.  Its  main  aim  is  to  impart  a  good  English 
education. 

The  annual  session  of  the  School  is  forty  weeks  every  year. 

There  has,  as  yet,  been  no  provision  made  for  industrial  in- 
struction. 

According  to  the  late  U.  S.  census,  there  are  225  deaf  and 
300  blind  persons  living  in  the  Territory. 

In  June,  1892,  the  Woman's  Board  of  Trade  of  Santa  Fe 
did  a  generous  and  worthy  act  in  tendering  the  School  a  bene- 
fit entertainment  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  Mr,  Lar- 
son's efforts  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted  of  the  Territory,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  entertainment,  amounting  io  one  hundred  and 
twelve  dollars,  were  appropriated  to  the  school  libiaiy,  in 
which  there  are  now  two  hundred  volumes. 
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THE  WASHINGTON   SCHOOL   FOR   DEFECTIVE  YOUTH. 


The    Washington    School    for 
Defective  Youth, 


VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON, 

1886-1893. 


By  Hon.  J.  R.  THOMPSON,  D.  D., 

A  Trustee  of  the  School. 


THE  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  FOR  DEFECTIVE 

rOUTF. 

The  Washington  School  for  Defective  Youth  was  created  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Washington,  ap- 
proved by  Governor  Watson  C.  Squire,  on  February  3,  1886. 

Previous  to  this  legislative  action  a  small  private  class,  con- 
sisting of  nine  deaf-mute  pupils,  had  been  established  in  the 
Presbyterian  parsonage  of  the  city  of  Tacoma  by  Rev.  W.  D. 
McFarland,  the  then  acting  pastor  of  the  congregation,  which 
granted  the  free  use  of  said  building  for  this  beneficent  pur- 
pose. 

In  establishing  and  sustaining  this  class  Rev.  Mr.  McFar- 
land was  aided  by  the  active  co-operation  and  influence  of 
General  J.  W.  Sprague,  ex-superintendent  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Tacoma  ; 
Hon.  W.  T.  Thompson,  Rev.  J.  R.  Thompson,  Robert  Wingate, 
L.  W.  Anderson,  F.  F.  Olds,  Esq.,  and  other  citizens  of  Tacoma 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Territory  of  Washington. 

At  various  times  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  territorial 
regime,  twelve  deaf-mute  children  had  been  sent  from  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Washington  to  the  State  School  in  Salem,  Oregon, 
at  the  public  expense.  Others  had  also  been  sent  to  institu- 
tions in  various  States  of  the  Union.  But  the  class  gathered 
by  Rev.  W.  D.  McFarland  in  Tacoma  was  the  first  organized 
effort  to  supply  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  Territory  with  an  edu- 
cation suitable  to  their  unfortunate  condition. 

After  the  passage  and  approval  of  the  act  creating  this  public 
institution,  the  Governor  appointed  as  its  first  board  of  trus- 
tees General  J.  W.  Sprague,  Rev.  John  R.  Thompson,  Col. 
Frank  J.  Parker,  Hon.  W.  A.  Reynolds,  and  Dr.  J.  Randolph 
Smith.  This  board  of  trustees  held  its  first  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1886,  and  organized  by  electing  Rev.  J.  R.  Thompson 
president,  and  Rev.  W.  D.  McFarland  secretary  of  the  board 
and  director  of  the  School. 

The  legislative  act  creating  this  institution  located  it   at 

Vancouver,  in  Clarke  county.     The  trustees  took  immediate 

•  action,  which  resulted  in  renting  a  somewhat  suitable  building, 

and  the  commencement  of  school  work  in  Vancouver  on  March 
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11,  1886.  The  election  of  Mr.  McFarlaud  as  director  of  this 
School,  besides  being  a  courteous  recognition  of  his  philan- 
thropic eflforts  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  our  citi- 
zens regarding  the  needs  of  deaf-mute,  blind,  and  feeble-minded 
children  of  the  Territory,  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  seven 
pupils  of  his  private  class  at  Tacoma  to  this  public  institution. 
The  philanthropic  efforts  of  those  who  established  the  small 
school  at  the  city  last  named  gave  to  this  territorial  institu- 
tion the  nucleus  of  the  class  of  pupils  which  has  developed 
into  the  present  very  remarkable  proportions  (considering  the 
sliort  time  it  has  existed)  of  the  Washington  School  for  De- 
fective Youth. 

The  legislature  which  established  this  institution  at  Van- 
couver, and  appropriated  seven  thousand  dollars  of  public 
money  to  sustain  it  during  the  immediately  ensuing  two 
years  and  three  months,  made  no  provision  for  the  pur- 
chase of  suitable  grounds  and  the  erection  thereupon  of  build- 
ings appropriate  to  the  philanthropic  business  thus  partially 
provided  for.  To  meet  the  emergency,  certain  public-spirited 
citizens,  including  Hon.  S.  W.  Brown,  Hon.  Louis  Sohns,  Hon. 
George  H.  Steward,  Rev.  J.  R.  Thompson,  Lowell  Hidden, 
Esq.,  and  other  members  of  the  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade, 
subscribed  and  collected  funds  to  purchase  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  and  erect  thereon  a  small  and  plain  building, 
which  farm  and  building  were  donated  to  the  School,  and 
ready  for  occupation  at  the  termination  of  the  summer  holidays 
of  1886.  This  i^roperty,  which  i§  now  worth  about  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  though  in  many  respects  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  purchased,  was  subsequently 
exchanged  for  seventeen  acres  of  land,  splendidly  situated 
on  the  plateau  overlooking  "  the  Great  River  of  the  West," 
and  in  full  view  of  the  most  magnificent  mountain  scenery  of 
this  portion  of  the  world. 

The  city  of  Portland  lies  across  the  river,  to  the  southward, 
and  can  be  seen  from  the  observatory  of  the  main  school- 
building.  The  electric  lights  of  that  city  of  one  hundred 
thousand  soula  ;  the  daily  passage  of  steamboats,  crowded  in 
the  tourist  season  with  the  sight-seers  of  this  northern  land ; 
the  mountain,  valley,  and  river  landscape,  are  believed  to 
furnish  in  themselves  one  valuable  side  of  the  education  which 
this  institution  is  designed  to  furnish  to  those  of  its  benefici- 
aries who  have  not  been  deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight.     The 
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location  is  also  very  healthful.     Rev.  J.  R.  ThompHon,  .vho  had 
b^en  elected  to  represent  this  portion  of    the  Territory  of 
Washington  in  the  legislative  council  (Senate),  of  which  body 
he  was  chosen  to  be  president  in  December,  1887,  exerted  his 
personal  and  legislative  influence  in  favor  of  the  institution, 
of  whose  board  of  trustees  he  was  also  president.     He  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  sufficient  appropriation  of  public  funds 
to  lay  the  foundation   and   erect  the  main  buildings  of  the 
School,  which  now  furnishes  a  home  and  education  for  about 
ninety   pupils,    representing   all    parts   of    the  State       The 
appropriation  of  eighty  thousand  dollars,  which  will  doubt- 
less   be    made    by   the   State    legislature,   now   in    session, 
evinces  the  deep  interest  of  all  classes  of  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  education  of  that  portion  of  the  rising  generation 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  deaf,  dumb,  Wind,  or  feeble- 
niinaed. 

The  School  for  feeble-minded  was  opened  for  pupils  in 
August  1892.  It  is  situated  a  little  over  half  a  mile  from  the 
main  edihce,  and  is  under  the  care  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Washington  School  for  Defective  Youth.  The  building  was 
erected  in  1891-2.  There  are  now  twenty-two  pupils  in 
this  department,  and  there  are  also  many  others  in  the  State 
who  o,,„t  to  attend  this  School.     The  Lk  is  glfing  ^ 

teachers  and  employees  will  doubtless  be  manifest  ere  long  in 
the  clearing  of  clouded  intellects  which,  without  suchtrainfng 
would  remam  under  the  dark  shadow  of  mental  night  during 
their  whole  earthly  existence.  ^ 

Besides  the  gentlemen  already  named  as  members  of  the 
fi  St  board  of  ^ustees  of  this  institution,  that  position  has 
b  en  filled  by  Hon.  Louis  Sohns  and  Hon.  Charles  Brown. 
Ihe  board  at  present  consists  of  Hon.  B.  F.  Shaw  (State  Sen- 
ator), Dr.  J  R.  Smith,  Hon.  John  D.  Geoghegan,  Hon  W 
Byron  Daniels,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Vancouvei-,  and  Hon.  John 

^^^Tfr"":  ^-  ^-  P'^'^^^"  ^f  *^«  Pi-eBbyterian  Church. 

The  following-named  officers  have  at  present  charge  of  the 
department  for  the  deaf-mute  and  blind : 
Prof.  James  Watson,        .         .         .         Director 
Mrs.  CK.XA  Watson,     ....     Matron  and  Teacher. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Watson,  .         .         .         Teacher. 

Mr.  George  Layton,    ....      Teacher 
Miss  Hannah  Pettit,       .         .         .         Teacher  of  Blind 

^"^•""^^''       •         .         .         .     Teacher  of  Drawing. 
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The  following-named  perHonH  are  employed  in  the  depart- 
ment for  the  feeble-minded : 
Prof.  James  Watson,  .         Director. 

Miss  Nettie  Baker,  .     Matron  and  Teacher  of  Boys. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Phoseuh.  .     Teacher  of  Oirla. 

The  connection  of  Rev.  W.  D.  McFarland  with  this  institu- 
tion was  severed  in  June,  1887,  by  his  resignation  of  the  posi- 
tion, of  director  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees.     The 
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services  of  Prof.  Jas.  Watson  were  secured  in  July  of  the  same 
year.  This  gentleman  had  previously  been  engaged  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  His 
wife  had  spent  her  life  in  this  philanthropic  work.  Her  father, 
Eev.  Dr.  McGann,  was  the  founder  of  the  Ontario.  Canada, 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.  The  trustees 
consider  themselves  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
those  life-long  teachers  in  the  schools  of  silence ;  and  it  is  not 
any  flattery  to  say  that  to  their  skill  in  performing  the  work 
entrusted  to  them  is  due,  in  a  very  large  measure,  the  present 
status  and  efficiency  of  the  Washington  School  for  Defective 
Youth. 
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The  Evansville  School  for  the  Deaf, 


EVANSVII^LE,  INDIANA 


1 886-1893. 


By  PAUL  LANGE,  B.  A., 

Piiiicipcjl  of  the  School. 


THE  EVANSVILLE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

C^^!"  E;^°«-iUe  School  for  the  Deat  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Charles  Kerney  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute 

f^-^l"^-  t'  ^^*^  ''^  attendance  of  twenty-two  pupils, 
and  with  Miss  Emma  T.  Macy  as  his  assistant.  The  attend- 
ance subsequently  increased  to  twenty-five  in  1889,  after 
which  It  gradually  decreased,  until  in  June  the  School  had  but 
seventeen  pupUs,  and  at  present  has  only  eight.  The  first 
class  graduated  was  that  of  '89.  and  consisted  of  three  young 


PAUL  LANOK,  B    A. 

men-John  Walsh,  Theodore  Holtz,  and  Oscar  Schaffer.  The 
following  year  two  more  pupils-James  Downey  and  Lizzie 
Reinig  -were  graduated.     It  was  our  last  graduating  class. 

Some  three  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Kemey  to 
ma^e  the  School  a  State  institution,  but  was  not  successful. 

The  p  esent  principal,  Paul  Lange,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the 
National  Deaf  Mute  College,  succeeded  Mr.  Kerney  in  1892 

The  School  is  carried  on  in  the  same  building  that  contains 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  and  Boaid  of  Education  of 
Jiivansvule. 
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CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 
I 886-1 893. 
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By   VIRGINIA  A    GSBQRN, 

Principal  of  ike  School. 


ORAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  OF  CINCINNATI 

This  School  was  organized  September,  1886,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deai- 
Mutes.  The  foUowing  is  a  synopsis  of  the  report  for  the  first 
year : 

In  August,  1886,  the  necessary  prehminaries  attending  the 
formation  of  a  society,  the  object  and  purpose  of  which  was 
to  estabhsh  and  maintain  in  Cincinnati  a  school  for  the  deaf 
offenng  all  the  practical  advantages  of  the  oral  method,  was 
finally  concluded  and  immediate  organization  was  decided 
upon.  The  power  to  act  was  vested  in  an  executive  committee, 
composed  of  the  president,  vice-president,  and  treasurer,  and 
arrangements  were  at  once  made  to  estabhsh  the  School. 
The  officers  of  the  Children's  Home  facUitated  the  effort  by 
offering  the  use  of  a  large  apartment  rent  free 

A  class  of  pupUs  which  during  the  yeai-  reached  ten  in  num- 
ber was  soon  enrolled.  Competent  teachers  were  selected, 
and  the  practical  and  successful  operation  of  the  School  was 
in  this  manner  speedily  and  effectually  secured.  The  work 
accomphshed  was  in  every  respect  gratifying  to  the  committee 
as  we  1  as  to  the  members  of  the  society.  The  best  proof 
that  It  was  satisfactorily  accomplished  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  attendance  of  pupils,  and  the  general  interest  mani- 
tested  at  the  opening  of  the  second  year  of  the  School. 
The  incorporators  of  the  society  were  L.  S.  Fechheimer,  Robt. 
Sattler,  John  O'Brien,  J.  D.  Brannan,  and  C.  H.  Walker  •  the 
mstructors  were  Miss  V.  A.  Osborn  and  Miss  C.  A.  Yendes. 

The  plan  of  teaching  was  restricted  to  the  purely  oral 
method.  The  children  were  taught  from  the  first  by  speech, 
signs  never  having  been  used  as  a  means  of  instruction. 

The  second  year  began  with  increased  facilities  and  com- 
modious school-rooms,  an  efficient  and  earnest  corps  of 
teachers,  and  an  intelligent  class  of  fourteen  pupUs. 

The  fck  ring  paragraph  is  copied  from  an  announcement 
of  the  society  at  this  time  : 

The  executive  committee  of  the  society  is  confident  that  the  work  to 
be  accomplished  during  the  present  year  will  increase  the  scope  of  use- 
fulness of  the  School,  and  that  it  will  illustrate  practically  the  main  ob- 
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jeots  and  purposes  of  the  work,  and  typify  it  not  alone  as  an  educational 
effort,  but  also  a  desirable  charity. 

It  must  be  accorded  an  educational  effort  of  exceptional  importance, 
in  that  it  offers  to  the  parents  of  deaf-mute  children  the  most  approved 
method  of  instruction  ;  it  is  also  deserving  of  the  appellation,  a  charity, 
in  that  the  society  extends  to  parents  in  moderate  or  restricted  financial 
circumstances  advantages  for  the  education  of  a  deaf-mute  child  which 
could  only  be  procured  away  from  home  at  great  expense,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  instances  the  society  assumes  the  education  of  children 
whose  parents  or  guardians  are  in  destitute  condition. 

This  method  of  teaching  the  deaf  was  then  a  new  thing  in 
Cincinnati,  and  was  watched  with  keen  interest  not  only  by 
the  society  azid  parents,  who  would  ask  with  anxious  faces, 
"  Do  you  think  my  child  can  be  taught  to  talk  ?  "  but  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  others. 

The  city  had  for  nearly  ten  years  supported  a  school  for 
deaf-mutes  taught  by  the  sign  method,  and  after  careful  in- 
spection of  this  Oral  School  and  the  results  of  the  work,  were 
led  to  incorporate  it  also  in  the  public  school  system,  June, 
1888. 

During  the  following  year,  its  first  as  a  public  school  and 
the  third  of  its  existence,  the  number  of  pupils  increased  to 
eighteen. 

Larger  quarters  were  again  needed,  so  the  School  was 
moved  into  the  9th  district  building,  which  was  in  a  more 
central  location,  and  the  rooms  lighter  and  more  airy.  Miss 
Virginia  A.  Osbom,  who  had  taught  in  the  School  from  its 
organization,  was  made  principal. 

Unfortunately  for  the  progress  of  the  work.  Miss  Candace 
A.  Yendes,  owing  to  ill  health,  was  obliged  to  resign  about  this 
time. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  School  has  steadily  in- 
creased in  the  number  of  both  pupils  and  teachers,  in  facilities 
for  teaching,  and,  we  trust,  in  the  results  attained. 

A  special  course  of  study  is  prepared  for  the  first  four  years  ; 
after  that  time  the  pupils  follow,  with  some  changes,  the 
course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 
Since  the  opening  of  this  School,  September,  1886,  44  pupils 
have  been  admitted.  Of  these  26  were  congenitally  deaf,  6 
were  semi-mute,  and  12  were  semi-deaf.  At  the  present  writ- 
ing, January,  1893,  there  are  25  remaining.  During  these  six 
years,  3  have  died,  2  have  removed  to  distant  cities  (Denv^j- 
and  New  York),  2  have  been  withdrawn  and  sent  to  the  State 
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placed  in  the  deaf  class  at  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame  in 
this  caty  one  little  boy  is  at  home  on  account  of  dehcate  Zltr 

::ppfr; '-''  -'-'  -'  ^— ^  --^^  -  ^^ 

an^ll!!"/'/^-*'^  '^^'''  °""  ^''^  ''  ^^^^S  ^  ""rse's  training  in 
an  ophthalmic  hospital,  one  is  a  dressmaker,  and  another  los 

the   housework   at   home       Ono  u •  „ 

another  a  composlr  """'  "  *  wall-paperer  and 

The  present  corps  of  instructors  of  this  School  consist  of- 
iVIiss  Virginia  A.  Osbobn,  „  .     . 

Miss  Mary  S.  BRECKiNBinaE,  /        '        '        '        ^^"*«*^«^- 
Miss  Emma  C.  Vettle,  ( 

Miss  Louise  Kargeb,  ^ 

The  School  receives   a   State   appropriation   of  $100   ner 
apita.     It  IS  under  the  direction  of  the  city  Board  of  Edu'ca 
tion;  supenntendent  of  schools,  Mr.  Wm  H  Mnrcr^T 
trustee,  Dr.  W.  H.  Albers.  ^^  '  ''P^^'*^ 


Assistants. 


THE 
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FOR 


THE  DEAF, 


LA     CROSSE,    WISCONSIN, 


1887-1893, 


By   MINNIE   E.   TAYLOR, 

Principal  of  the  School. 
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T«.  M  CBOSS.  0„A.  SCHOOL  KOB  THB  m.r 

V.ol«  Taj,j„^_  „,  Scra„to„,  Pa     ,It  V  '"'  ""''  ^'M 

-  "«b>.  .o  a,„„^^  ".^U^lr^tTfupl:':  '"''"°'-     ^ 

"^"ny  pupils  were  present 


XW8   MINNM  K.  TAYtOB. 

at  the  opening  of  the  School  in  1887  l    .  ..- 

average  of  six  pup^,  duril  thl  I'll  ''' ^"^^°'*  ^^^  an 

years.  ^         """^T  the  following  four  and  a  half 

In  January,  1892,  Miss  Viola  Tavl. 
her  position  on  account  of  nervous  ,      T  "''"^^^  *°  ^««ign 
ceeded  by  her  sister,  Minnie  E  Taylor    ""'"  '^"^  "-  -^ 

The  school-rooms  are  situ.fed  i'   th^        ,    - 
«ty,  in  part  of  a  private  house  "  '"''*""'  P°'"°«  of  the 
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There  never  has  been  but  one  teacher  at  a  time.  At  prewent 
there  are  nine  pupilw,  varying  in  age  from  five  to  twenty-eight 
years.  These  are  divided  into  four  separate  grades,  the  most 
advanced  corresponding  to  the  fifth  grade  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  city.  Although  the  School  has  always  been  very  small, 
much  interest  has  been  aroused  throughout  the  city  in  regard 
to  it.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  one  hundred  and 
twenty  visitors  at  the  School. 
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OFFICERS,  INSTRUCTORS  AND  EMPLOYES 

Connected  with  the  School,  as  related  to  the  Deaf  Department, 
on  the  fimt  day  of  January,  189S. 

TRUSTKES, 

Capt.  J.  n.  COLLETT,  j,,„,,  j,.   ,^:    „,,^,j^ 

IvEv.  T.  B.  LEE,  D.   D. 

SUPERINTEN-DENT, 

Hon.  W.  H.  HOLLAND. 

PHIKCIPAF,, 

n.  H.  ef:y,  m.  a. 

TEACHKRH, 

"•  ^-  •'""^•«-  EUZA  .1.   II01,.,ANI>. 

KINDEKOAKTRN    TEACHER, 

ELIZA  J.  HOLLAND. 

ARTrrULATION   TEACHER, 

ELIZA  J.   HOLLAND. 

Instructor  in  sewiug  department,     .     .     .    Mrs.  M.  J.  Hancock 
Foreman  of  shoe-shop,  .     .  Tth.  ^r.^       r 

,,   ,  ^'  IHEODORE    LasHWAH 

Matron,  ....  \r^^   ri 

^'««-  Caroline  Lawrence 

rreceptress,      ...  ai.      t  ,, 

^    J  ^  Mrs.  Lula  Holman 

Oardener,     ...  „, 

^     .  Wesley  Isiah 

Engineer,    ...  , 

^j.  ,,  James  Black 

-Night  watciimau,       ....  *. 

Albert  Black 


^  ..MM»ft!lf/ttftfg^ 


Wm.  H.  HOLLAND,  Huperlntenaent. 
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TEXAS  INSTITUTE 

FOB 

DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND 


COLORED  YOUTHS. 


This  school  18  yet  in  its  infancy  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  earn- 
es   desire  and  untiring  effort  on  the  part  of  u  few  public-spirited 
colored  men,  who,  seeing  and  appreciating  the  urgent  necessity  for 
the  establishment  of  a  school  for  that  unfortunate  class  of  colored 
youth  whose  infirmity  prevented  them  from  receiving  the  benefits 
of  the  public  schools,  and  whose  race  connection  denied  them  the 
benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  for  the  whites,  succeeded  in 
interesting  the  20th  legislature  in  the  matter.     That  body   with  a 
lively  sense  of  the  justice  of  the  request,  and  with  the  promptness 
charHcteriBt.c  ,.f  it  when  its  sense  of  justice  and  itn  sympathy  were  ex- 
cited by  the  merit  of  the  demand,  at  once  took  steps  to  meet  and 
supply  the  need.     In  this  connection,  too  much  credit  cannot  be 
accorded  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Holland,  a  practical  educator  and  a  resident 
of  Austin,  for  the  zeal  he  manifested  in  the  cause.     He,  ably  backed 
by  Dr.  Q.  B.  Neale,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hamilton,  and  others  of  the  capitol 
city,  spared  neither  time  nor  labor  to  secure  this  great  boom  to  that 
unfortunate  class. 

There  was  a  romantic  episode  connected  with  the  final  passage  of 
the  bill  establishing  the  school.     It  passed  the  House  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  constitutional  60-day  term,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
term  was  pending  in  the  senate.     The  senator  from  the  Austin  dis- 
trict despaired,  in  view  of  the  rush  incident  to  final  adjournment 
of  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  house.     All  hope  for  the  bill 
seemed  lost.     Thirty  minutes  before  the  final  adjournment,  Mr 
Holland  approached  Senator  Armstead  of  Smith  county,   in  the 
lobby  of  the  senate,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  bill 

.         7"= "^'^'  "'"'  uit;au-guugcu  men  eaia,  "i  Liunk  not," and 

immediately  entered  the  senate  chamber,  secured  the  attention  of 
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■    lXoro\:iy'T''  -oved  the  passage  of  the  bill  appropriat- 
Lt :;;::V         :^^^^^^^^^^^       ana  .i..phant  passage  within  a  few 

L  s. .  ,  sigr;r j;„,-— \taT  -^  -— 
^!:z::z^- ' '''  '^  «^^"  -^  ^*^-  ^"'p-d  during 

the^W  l^'  '7T'  *^"  ^"''  ^he  governor  appointed  the  following, 
the  first  board  0    trustees  of  the  proposed  school:     Capt.   H.   i 
She  ly,.  J.dge  Z.  T.  Fuln.ore  and  ex-comptrollor  W.  M.  Brown,  ai 
0   elLTbLTir^ib    ;^^-«^-^^— -1-ted  fro^amonganunibe 

tniabl     and  ;       r  r  "«f  ^^^^^  ^^e  capitol-all  the  land  being 
tillable  and  two-thirds  under  cultivation.     The  owner,  at  the  time 

resid  nn?"'  T  '  *"'?'"  '"^  ''''^'''^'''  "^^"^  '"  ^  commodious 
residence,  and  surrounded  with  various  auxiliary  buildings  used  in 

h.s  business.     This  site  was  purchased  from  him  for  $10  000 

(xovernor  Ross,  on  August  15,  1887,  appointed  Wm.  H.  Holland 
superintendent,  at  a  salary  of  $1500  a  year. 

The  first  session  of  the  Institute  opened  in  the  residence  building 
above  referred  to.  on  the  17th  day  of  October.  1887.  with  one  teach' 
er  of  the  dea  ,  Mr.  Julius  Garrett,  a  graduate  of  a  North  Carolina 
deaf-mute  school.  Seventeen  pupils  were  enrolled  this  term,  of 
whom  eight  were  deaf. 

The  unsuitableness  of  the  buildings  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 

and  hastened  the  preparations  for  the  erection  of  the  Institute 
bmld.ng  proper  That  building  was  completed  in  the  spring  of 
1888  at  a  cost  of  $17,1.40.  It  is  placed  seventy-five  feet  east  of  the 
old  building  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  It  has  an  eastern  elevation- 
is  three  stories  high,  tiud  is  built  of  brick. 

The  new  building  is  a  model  of  architectural  beauty.  The  first 
Btory  contains  the  office,  reception-room,  one  lavatorv  and  four 
school-rooms.  The  second  story  contains  six  large  dormitories; 
the  bird  floor  contains  the  chapel  and  one  small  dornntorv.  The 
building  IS  surmounted  by  a  turret  that  gives  a  commandi^.ig  view 
of  the  city  and  of  the  country  for  many  miles  around.  The  super- 
intendent and  family,  the  lady  teachers,  the  matron  and  preceptress 
have  rooms  m  the  new  building.  The  princiual  and  mal«  t-Wi-. 
i-oom  in  the  old  building.     The  old  building  is  also  utilized  for 
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dornntoriee  for  '  u-ge  boys  and  for  the  culinary  department.  In 
the  rear  of  this  building  is  another,  recently  erected  for  the  laun- 
dry, and  for  apartments  for  other  employee. 

The  enrollment  at  this  writing  (February,  1893)  is  80.     Of  these, 
46  are  deaf.     This  number  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  accommoda- 
tion  of  I  lie  school.     Application  for  an  appropriation   for  more 
buildings  and   increased  facilities  was  made  to  the  legislature   of 
18!»1.     A  sub-committee  from   that  body  was  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate and  report.     Upon  investigation,  the  committee  reported  to 
the  legislature  that  the  need  was  urgent,  and   recommended  that 
the  appropriation  be  made,  but  for  reasons  deemed  wise  by  them, 
it  was  not  made,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  niany  members  that  the 
needed  sum  would   be  voted   at  the  next  (present)  session.     A  re- 
cpiest  for  an  appropriation  of  |;iO,()00  is  now  asked  for  by  the  super- 
intendent and  trustees.     They  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  granted. 

i^  The  Institute  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electric- 
ity. In  the  rear  of  this  building  is  the  powerhouse,  containing  a 
30-horse  power  engine  that  furnishes  the  power  for  supplying  the 
steam  and  driving  the  electric  dynamo. 

The  school  is  located  on  the  highest  point  of  this  one  hundred 
acres.  The  land  is  rolling,  and  the  natural  drainage  perfect.  The 
territory  for  miles  around  is  of  the  same  general  character.  As  a 
consequence,  malarial  poison  and  its  diseases  are  strangers  and 
are  not  found  there.  Another  promotive  of  good  health  is  the  fine 
artesian  well,  1845  feet  deep,  bored  on  the  place  at  the  hightest 
point.  This  well  yields  a  fine  quality  of  almost  Wasteless  medi(!inal 
water  which  is  used  for  all  |)urpo8es  except  cooking,  the  water  for 
that  purpose  being  supplied  by  (usterns,  of  which  there  are  three 
on  the  place  yielding  an  unfailing  supply. 

It  has  been,  and  is,  the  policy  and  consistent  practice  of  the  State 
to  officer  its  institutions  for  the  separate  instruction  or  care  of 
colored  people,  with  persons  of  the  same  race,  the  argument  being 
that  such  pra(!tice  produces  in  the  p'lpils  or  beneficiaries  the  feel- 
ing of  self-respect  and  self-confidence,  in  that  it  demonstrates  sat- 
isfactorily and  convincingly  the  ability  of  the  Negro  to  acquit  him- 
self well  in  the  matter  of  administration;  and  that  it  serves  as  an 
incentive  to  the  youth  of  the  race  to  aspire  to  higher  things,  in  the 
nertftin  IrnnwIorinfA  thuf  fVio  Wfof<j  ivill  r..->+  opff/x«  <<!,;„  v,;_fU»~  :„,.--^4 

—  1. .. ^ J,.  ..,„-i^„.    .,  ,,,    ,i..!i.  ~i,iivt        jlin    Oiiino  iiiViOi- 

0U8  bar"  to  operate  to  his  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  public 
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trust  among  his  own   people  at  least      Tho   a«u     i    • 
entire,,  »ith  „«ee„  J,  tiache.  'TL  Z^TZ^  ^.J^E 
.■e.peot  Stands  solitary  and  alone  among  the  institu.ionso   th  "o,  ° 
t  y  for  the  ,nstn,cti„„  of  the  deaf,  dnn.b  and  blind  colore    1^1"" 

.  .s  proper  t„  state,  however,  that  the  trnstees  are  white    bt 
these  men  have  ever  been  in  hearty  accord  with  the  pJi  y  „',th 
btate    n  th,s  matter,  reposing  entire  and  absolute  confidence    , 
the  adm,mstrat,„n   of  atfair,  at  the  school,  and  confinin/the 
m,n,ster,al  dnt,es  to  the  perfunctory  approval  of    vonchei  and 
plans  submitted  by  the  superintendent  voucheis  and 

Governor  Ross,  during  his  administration,  was  the  firn,  friend  of 
ho  school  and  took  an  almost  fatherly  interest  i„  its  success      A 

S  o :::  r  ;:m'esl°u™"°H'  "'"'""■^'  "*»'- '«'  --  ---« 

oyuovoi  nor  James  S.  Hogg,  the  present  incumbent,  who  has  but 
recently  entered  upon  his  second  term.     Governor  Hogg  iL  n  „v  j 
h.mself  no  less  a  friend  to  the  school  than  Gov.  d^ZToil 
pnvate  and  official  acts  evidencing  the  deep  interest  he   eJsi^  the 
■nst,t„t,o„,  and  the  unfortunate  classes  that  it  is  design  do   'oe 
flt.     Nor  could  we  in  justice  dismiss  thispart  of  the  histnrv  n^S 
school  without  according  to  the  two  legisla,  ,1    L    I  ^       ""^ 
bled  since  the  establishment  of  the  InSte      li  'me';;?:;!" 
and  praise  tor  the  promptness  and   liberaii  y  in  wWo ,  thih,  v 
provided  for  its  maintenance  *       ™ 

Crt=xrgibT= 

..na,i«ed  them  fi  Jrt;:::;rtr  bCToVllifscr 
The  following  gentlemen  were  accordingly  selected  an,    „t 

T  B  LTd  D     l'"""";, i"-™"™'-  •'""«'■'  D.  W,  Doom  and  Rev. 

ferredto.     Mr.  0ar„tt3e:v:rui;™el;e'r;;: t:,':;'; ,::.r^,L- 
1S«.,  When  he  severed  his  connection  with  theVhool.     Mrs  Am'r 
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School  was  employed,  in  the  fall  of  1888,  to  assist  Mr.  Garrett.     This 
ady  remained  till  the  winter  of  1800-91  when  she  was  called  home 
by  the  Illness  of  her  mother;  and  having  herself  fallen  ill,  was  nn- 
able  to  return.     In  September,  1890,  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Holland  began 
teaching  in  the  deaf  department  and  continues  at  work.     In  Uie 
same  month  (September,  1890)  Mr.  II.  L.   Johns,   a  graduate  of 
he  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  began 
teaching  in   this  school  and  continues  to  the  present.     In  Septem- 
ber, 1893,  Prof.  H.  B.  Fry  of  Austin,  was  called  to  the  principal- 
ship  of   the   literary   department   of   the   school.     Instruction   is 
given  by  the  combined  method. 

At  the  present  there  is  but  one  society  (literary),  composed  of  the 
more  advanced  pupils  of  the  school.     Its  object  is  to  create  among 
the  pupils,  a  desire  for  higher  forms  of  knowledge;  a  familiarity 
with  elegant  language,  expressions,  etc.;  mastery  of  the  art  of  dis- 
cussion; and  in  general,  a  thorough  literary  upbuilding,  based    on 
the  theory  that  every  little  helps.     The  society  is  known  as  the 
SUentia  Progressive    Literary   Society.     Meetings  are  held  every 
Friday   night.     Present  officers   (all   pupils):     President,  W.  D 
^lewellen;  yice-president.  William  Harris;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Julia  A^Smith;  critic,  appointed   by  president;  sergeant-at-arms. 
Kobert  Hams;  judges,  appointed  by  president. 

The  industrial  department  is  as  yet  far  from  being  fully  organ- 
ized, a  sewing-room  and  shoe-shop  being  all  that  our  limited  accom- 
modations will  allow.  In  this  department  the  pupils  of  suitable 
age  spend  one-half  of  their  school  time'and  do  excellent  work.  It 
18  expected  that  in  the  near  future,  with  additional  buildings,  in- 
struction can  be  given  in  other  trades. 

The  attendance  of  deaf  pupils  since  the  establishment  of  this 
school  has  been  as  follows: 


Boys. 

1887-88 17 

1888-89  . 24' 

1889-90 24 

1890-91 ■■ 24  " 

1891-92  23   ' 


Olrls. 
.  7.. 
.11  . 
.14  . 
.16  . 
.20.. 


Total. 
...24 
,  .  ..•(5 

.  .;i8 

.  .40 
..4.^ 


CAUSE.S   OF   DEAFNESS   OF   PUPILS. 

Congenital 

Malignant  fever .    "     " '     .1 

Abscess _  '  "   _ 

Brain  fever ^ 

Scarlet  fever o 

Typhoid  fever.  T 

Unknown 1 
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The  School  for  the  Deaf  of  North 

Dakota, 


DEVILS  LAKE,  NORTH   DAKOTA, 
1890-1893. 


Bv    A.     R.     SPEAR, 

Principal  of  the  School. 


THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Tezaitory  of  Dakotu  into  two  StateH  an<l  their  admiHHion  into 

ar.rf.    :.     r  '•''"     '"  "'"  "*"^*'  ^«'*'-  N.uth  Dakota  wan 

i"tn  si'    T     rT'^'  '"'  ""  "^^*«  -^^  ^""-  "-t  de- 
volve on  H  atehood.     Among  the  dutien  was  this:  to  provide 

H  Hystem  of  education,  including  a  Hchool  for  the  deaf 

Prior  to  the  division  of  the  Territ(,ry  into  two  States  and 

their  admission  into  the  Union,  the  deaf  children  of  that  j  "r 

of  the  Territory  now   North  Dakota  were  sent  to  the  Schoo 

tor  the  Deaf  at  Sioux  Falls,  in  the  extreme  southerr,  part  of  the 

now  State  of  South  Dakota.    But  with  the  beginning  o   S  at.! 

a  school  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  deaf.     This 

act  foi    hat  act  made  the  magnificent  grant  of  40,000  acres 
of  land  to  the  future  School  for  the  Deaf'tobe  estallished. 

In  this  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  deaf,  and  splendid 
provision  for  their  education  by  the  National  Government  ^e 
have  a  mos  pleasing  contrast  to  the  difficulties  and  discour- 
agements at  ending  the  establishment  of  the  first  schooHor 
the  deaf  m  this  country.  No  one,  especially  no  deaf  man,  can 
reflect  upon  this  great  change  of  sentiment  towards  the  deaf 
withoiit  profound  gratitude  and  respect  for  those  noble-hearted 
meii  who  have  labored  so  eari^stly  to  bring  about  these  con- 

The  National  Government  having  thus  made  a  grant  of  land 
to  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  S^te 
government  to  make  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  estab 
hHhment  of  the  School.  Accordingly,  the  constitutional  con- 
vention which  met  in  the  city  of  Bismarck  July  4,  1889  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  a  constitution  for  the  new  State, 
located  at  the  city  of  Devils  Lake  a  School  for  the  Deaf,  and 
accepted  the  land  granted  thereto  by  the  National  Golem- 
ment.  The  constitution  framed  by  this  convention  also  pro- 
vided the  manner  in  which  the  land  should  be  sold  and  the 
disposition  oi  tne  luuds  arising  therefrom.     The  land  should 
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not  bo  sold  for  less  than  ten  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  money 
received  from  such  sales  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the 
bchool,  the  interest  only  to  be  used,  the  principal  never  to  be 
decreased.  Thus  the  new  School,  even  before  its  establish- 
ment, had  m  prospect  an  endowment  that  would  in  time  render 
it  nearly  self-supporting. 

Up  to  this  time  all  was  eusy,  but  now  the  difficulties  began— 
the  work  of  securing  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  legislature 
€8tabhshing  the  School  and  making  appropriation  for  its  sup- 
port.    This  was  no  light  task.     It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 


A.  U.  KPKAB. 


North  Dakota  had  but  just  been  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
State.  The  expenses  of  putting  in  operation  the  State  govern- 
ment were  heavy.  There  was  but  a  limited  amount  of  money 
m  the  treasury.  No  statistics  of  the  deaf  in  the  State  could 
be  had,  but  it  was  popularly  supposed  there  were  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  such  children,  if  so  many,  in  the  whole  State. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  many  members  of  the 
legislature  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  deaf, 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  need  for  one. 

Prior  to  this  time,  in  September,  1889,  Mr.  A.  R.  Spear,  nf 
Minneapolis,  who  had  long  taken  intere.st  in  the  deaf  of  Dakota 
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and  who  was  fully  informed  of  what  had  been  done,  visited  the 
city  of  Devils  Lake  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  the  citizens 
in  the  early  estabhshment  of  the  School,  which  the  constitution 
had  located  bere.  He  was  welcomed  by  the  people,  and  lead- 
ing men  promised  their  aid  in  securing  the  enactment  of  the 
necessary  laws  by  the  legislature,  soon  to  meet.  The  city  of 
Devils  Lake  further  agreed  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  for  two 
yeai-s,  the  necessary  building  in  which  to  open  the  School. 

The  legislature  met  at  Bismarck  November  19,  3889,  and 
shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Spear  went  to  Bismarck,  taking  with 
him  the  bill  which  he  had  drawn  up  for  the  establishment  of 
the  School.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  senate  by  the  Hon. 
W.  E.  Swanston,  and  this  gentleman  was  untiring  in  his  efforts 
to  secure  its  passage.  In  the  house  the  bUl  was  in  the  hands 
of  Hons.  Jas.  McCormick  and  C.  A.  Currier,  and  these  gentle- 
men worked  diligently  and  with  success  for  its  passage  Mr 
Spear  remained  at  Bismarck  during  the  time  the  bill  was 
before  the  legislature,  and  by  his  presence  did  much  for  the 
success  of  the  measure. 

The  bill  finally  passed  both  houses,  only  to  be  vetoed  by 
Governor  John  MUler.  It  now  seemed  lost,  for  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  muster  the  necessary  support  to  pass  it 
over  the  governor's  veto.  But  the  originators  of  the  bill  did 
Bot  give  up,  but  set  to  work  once  more  to  secure  its  enact- 
ment After  a  hard  fight  the  bill  again  passed  the  senate,  on 
March  15,  1890,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  March  18 
It  passed  in  the  house  and  became  a  law,  the  "objections  of 
the  governor  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  The  bill  car 
ried  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
School  for  one  year. 

The  law  took  effect  July  1  following,  and  the  first  board  of 
trustees  consisted  of  the  governor  of  the  State,  Hon.  John 
Miller,   and   the  State   superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Hon.  W.  J.  Clapp,  ex  officio,  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Euger,  Mr.  H    R 
Dickieson,  and  Mr.  T.  F.  Lee. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  Mr.  A.  R. 
Spear  was  appointed  superintendent,  and  on  August  1,  1890, 
he  took  charge  and  superintended  the  preparations  for  getting 
the  School  in  readiness  to  receive  pupils.  Mrs.  A.  R  Spear 
was  appointed  matron  of  the  School  by  the  trustees  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Spear  was  appointed  superintendent. 

The  necessary  arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  appointed 
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time  for  opening  the  School-September  lOth-and  on  that 
day  one  sohtary,  forlorn-looking,  but  bright  deaf  girl  arrived. 
Each  week  saw  additional  arrivals,  and  soon  the  number  ha.l 
increased  to  twenty-three  pupils.  This  was  far  more  than  had 
been  expected  for  the  first  year.  By  the  end  of  March  it  be- 
came necessary  to  employ  a  teacher  to  assist  the  superintendent, 
and  Miss  Clara  M.  Halvorson  was  engaged. 

The  School  progressed  steadily,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
second  legislature,   in    January,    1891,   an   appropriation   of 

.  ;i.rn''''"'^'^^"''''^^^^^°fe^^««^"°l^"i^ding^  The  sum 
ot  J»16,500  was  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
tochooi.  Ihis  legislature  also  enacted  a  law  reheving  the  xjov- 
ei'nor  and  State  superintendent  of  the  position  of  ..,■  o^cio 
mernbers  of  the  board.  The  compulsory  education  law  of  the 
State  was  amended  so  as  to  inclu  ,e  the  deaf.  Attendance  at 
the  School  fo;-  the  Deaf  of  all  deaf  children  and  youth  between 
the  ages  of  eleven  and  twenty-one  is  made  compulsory  under 
penalty  of  a  fine  ranging  from  $10  to  $50. 

During  the  sacond  term  of  school  the  number  of  pupils 
reached  thirty-four.  Another  teacher,  Mr.  P.  L.  Axling,  was 
engaged  a  printing  outfit  was  purchased,  and  the  printing 
trade  estabhshed  at  the  School. 

The  terms  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  having  expired,  a 
new  board  consisting  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Buger,  H.  R.  Dickieson, 
Jas.F  OBnen,  Geo.  Juergens,  and  E.  L.  Yeager,  were  ap- 
pomted.  These  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
named,  who  resigned  during  the  summer  of  1892,  constituted 
the  board  of  trustees  on  January  1, 1893. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1893,  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
School  were  as  foUows :   A.  E.  Spear,  principal;  Mrs.  A.  R 
Spear,  matron ;  M.  M.  Taylor,  head  teacher  and  instructor  in 
prmtmg  ;  Clara  M.  Halvorson,  teacher  of  articulation  and  lip- 
reading,  and  Alto  M.  Lowman,  teacher  of  primary  classes. 

The  whole  number  who  had  received  instruction  in  the 
School  up  to  this  time  was  fort:y-two,  and  the  number  admitted 
the  third  year,  up  to  the  first  of  January,  1893,  was  thirty-six, 
thus  fully  proving  the  soundness  of  the  position  assumed  by 
the  originators  of  the  School  when  they  argued  its  necessity 
on  the  ground  of  the  great  number  of  deaf  children  in  the 
State  growing  up  without  education  or  training. 

With  the  $10,000  appropriated  for  that  purpose  the  trustees 
began  the  construction  of  a  school  building.     The  plans  for 
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this  building  were  made  by  Mr.  O.  Hanson,  a  deaf  architect. 
The  building,  when  completed,  will  be  as  nearly  perfect  in  its 
ariangements  as  long  study  and  careful  planning  can  make  it 


^^■■■HiiiiiiBiiS^^ 

THB  SCHOOL   FOB  THE  DEAF  OP  NOBTH   DAKOTA. 

The   methods   employed  in   the    School   include  the   best 
eatures   known   to  modern  educators  of  the  deaf.     Speech 
teaching  was  begun  in  the  first  year.     The  aim  of  the  School 
IB  to  advance  as  far  as  possible  all  who  are  entitled  to  admis- 
sion and  are  admitted  to  the  School.     Therefore  all  methods 

for  the  deaf  are  employed  here.  The  School  is  now  in  its 
third  year,  it  has  passed  the  doubtful  stage,  has  accumulated 
valuable  property,  and  has  before  it  a  career  of  constantly 
increasing  usefulness.  It  has  the  support  and  confidence  of 
the  people  and  of  those  who  at  first  doubted  its  necessity 
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By    H.   W.    COMPTON, 

Stiperiiiteiideiit  of  Toledo  Schools. 
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THE  TOLEDO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  Toledo  Public  School  for  the  Deaf  was  organized  with 
about  fourteen  pupils  in  the  year  1890,  and  was  taught  for  the 
fii  si  two  or  three  months  of  it.  existence  by  Mr.  A.  N  Downing 
fir V  TZ  *r^^"S^"  *^«  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution 

Vf  r^"  w  ''.  ^-  ^''^"^^  ^^«  «««^  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Alfred  F  Wood,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
ana  Dumb.    Mr  Wood  taught  the  School  for  about  two  years. 

Zl  !k 'V'Tt^  ^"^  ^''"P*  ^  P"'^*^^"  ^"  *^«  ^^b^a  I^«titute 
for  the  Deaf.  He  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Georgiana  MiUer 
who  18  now  teaching  the  School. 

The  School  from  the  beginning  has  averaged  about  twelve 
pupils  most  of  them  being  pupils  who  formerly  went  to  the 
State  Institu  ion  at  Columbus,  O.,  whose  parents  wished  to 
keep  them  at  home.     In  fact,  the  School  was  organized  because 
the  parents  of  these  childi-en  made  earnest  petition  repeatedly 
to  the  board  of  education  to  organize  this  public  school  for 
the  deaf  and   dumb   that   they  might   keep  their  chUdren  at 
home.     The  School  is  supported  wholly  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  this  city,   the  teacher  being  paid  $50  per  month. 
Ihe  conditions  of  admission  are  the  same  as  for  those  of  other 
public-school  pupils,  namely,  that  the  child  be  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  Toledo,  and  be  between  the  ages  of  six  and  tw4nty-one 
years.     The  School  is  located  in  one  of   the   public-school 
buildings-the   Jefferson-near   the  central  part  of  the  city 
Its  pupils  mingle  as  freely   with   the  other  children  of  this 
twelve-room  building  as  the  rules  of  the  School  permit ;  there 
bemg  no  recess,  the  social  mtercou-«5e  among  the  pupils  is 
necessarily  rather  limited. 
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By  MARGARET  J.  BROWN, 

Principal  of  the  School. 
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THE  WAUSAU  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

JlCZtyl'^'  °  w"""^'  *"""•  "■  ^"''-»'  '"e  School 
for  the  Deaf  of  Wau,au,  W.sconm,  was  organized  September 
H,  1890,  with   seven   pupils  in  attendance.     Miss  Bdi*h  E 
Brown  of  Syracuse.  N.  T.,  was  appointed  principal,  wMchLt 

Mitt  ;  BrTwu   'f"w'  ''"'•     '""'•'  "''  ''"'«"»'-■  ^- 
STlf  T  tK  '      ^''"'"'  "'"  "''"'«''  '°  «"  ""e  vacancy. 

Both  of  these  younc  women  are  graduates  of  the  Milwaukee 
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TI.«  Sohcol  has  been  conducted  under  the  State  laws.     The 

Supenntendeni  of   the   Public   Schools,   with   the  Board  of 

Education,  comprise  the  executive  officers. 

The  expenditures  yearly  have  amounted  to  $550  00 

One  room  in  the  Humboldt  bnildin^  ha"  bo-r  ^~~i 

the  class.     The  mode  of  instructi^I'is  purX^sTv  n 

pupils  are  now  enrolled. 


*  The  Wamau  School  ' 

In  the  Primary  Grade. 
Bertie  Nutter,  aged  seven  ;  May  Gagne,  aged  twelve. 

Intermediate  Grade. 
Louis  Duquette,  aged  thirteen  ;  Herman  Klug,  aged  twelve ; 
George  Duskey.  aged  nine;  Bertha  Eschmann,  aged  fourteen. 

Advanced  Grade. 
0.  Valdo  Bordeen,  aged  eleven. 
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